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HE great changes which the tranſac- YN 
tions of the preſent year have intro- 

duced in the political ſyſtem of Europe, 
and thoſe ſtil] greater, which they ſeem ca- 
pable of producing in their conſequences, 
are matters of ſerious conſideration to indi- 
viduals as well as to ſtates. It would not | 
require a loug ſucceſſion of ſuch events, to il 
. cauſe a total diſarrangement of the Euro- 
pean commercial, political, and even reli- 
gious eſtabliſhments, No equal portion of 
time, in the moſt rapid period of conqueſt, if 

has been ſo fatal to public liberty, and the 
rights of mankind, as that which compre- 
hends the overthrow of the conſtitution, -in 
thoſe great and extenſive countries, of 
France, Sweden, and Poland. The breach 
that has been now made, in thoſe compacts 
that unite ſtates for their mutual benefit, 
eſtabliſnes a moſt dangerous precedent; it 
deprives, in a great meaſure, every ſeparate 
| power 
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power in Europe, of that ſecurity which 
was founded in treaties, alliances, common 
intereſt, and public faith. It ſeems to throw 
nations collectively into that ſtate of nature, 
in which it has been ſuppoſed, that mankind 
feparately at one time ſubſiſted, when the 
[| ſecurity of the individual depended ſingly 
upon his own ſtrength, and no. reſource 
was left when it failed, 

JT 0o delineate theſe matters in their proper 
colours, 'to defcribe their immediate nature 
| and tendency, and point out their more 
F remote conſequences, would have required 
the greateſt hiſtorical and political abilities. 
Vnequal to the taſk, as we are in every de- 
gree, it will afford us much ſatisfaction, 
if we are the means of preſerving a memo- 
rial of events, which may be of uſe to the 
future hiſtorian in his - reſearches, and if 
our readers are of opinion, that however 
we have failed in the execution, we have 
not been deficient in pains and induſtry. 
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CHAP, I. 


Revolution in the political ſyſtem of 2 urope. Ballance of pogver. In what 
reſpee other lates may probably be affected by the diſmemberment of Poland. 
Germanic body. The two northern crowns, France, Maritime powers. 
Revolutions in Sweden and Denmark, Myſterious appearance of the nor- 


thern politicks. Troubles in different parts of America. 


Inſurrection of the 


Saves in the Dutch colony of Surinam. Iaſurrection in the Brazil: In- 


/urrettion on the coaft of Chili, 


T2 year of which we are 
no to treat, though it adds 
but little to the ſplendour 
of hiſtory, abounds with thoſe ma- 
terials which form the moſt ſerious 
and important parts of it, It pre- 
ſents us with a revolution as unex- 
Cted as important, in that general 
em of policy, and arrangement 
of power and dominion, which had 
Vol. XV. 


been for ſome ages an object of un- 
remitting attention, with moſt of 
the ſtates of Europe. It ſhews us 
the ruin of one great and ancient 
ſtate, and an, almoſt, unparalleled 
revolution in the internal govern- 
ment of another, While the ſtateſ- 
man may here behold, the ineffi- 
cacy of treaties, guaranties, and 
ſanctions, the philoſopher and ci- 

[4] tizen 
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tizen of the world will ſhed a tear, 
on the utter ſubverſion of alma? all 


the temainiag monaments of nub- | 


lic liberty; and tremble tor the 
very few that yet continue. 

The preſent violent diſmemher- 
ment and partition of Poland, with- 


out thg pretence of war, or even 
Se 1 55 7 


rof" right, is to be conſi- 
dered as the firſt very. great breach 
in the modern political ſyſtem of 
Europe. 
liticians of the continent) ſapping 
by degrees the conſiitutior of our 
great weſtern republic, it is Iayin 
the axe at once to the root, in — 
a manner as threatens the wial 
. overthrow of the whole. Suc #- 
the condition of mankind, that we 
are ever in extremes, and when we 
have carried any one to its greateſt 
extent of evil or folly, we fly back 
with equal violence to its oppoſi 
The ſurprize of a town, the i v- 
8 of an infignificant proviae_ 
the election of a prince, who d 
neither abilities to I uor 
virtues to be loye 3 ſormc 


_ years ago, have Ame one half of 


Europe, and calleg-forth ali the at- 
tention of the other. We row be 
hold the deſtruction of a great king - 
dom, with the conſequent diſar- 

rangement of power, dotgjniva, and 

þ commerce, with as total; an indff- 
ference and unconcegn, as we could 
read an account of xterminat- 
ing one hord of Tart Y another, 
in the days of Genghizean or Ta- 
merlane. ak 

The idea of conſidering oy 

as 2 vaſt commonwealth, of the &. 

| veral parts being diſtinct and ſepa- 


thought politically and com- 


united, of keepirg them 
independant, though unequal in 
power, and of preventing any one, 
by any means, from becoming too 


It is not (ſay the po- 
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owerful for the reſt, was great and 
iberal, and though the feſalt of 
barbariſm, was founded upon the 
moſt enlarged principles of the 
wiſeſt policy. Ir is owing to this 
ſyſtem, that. this ſmall part of the 
weſtern world has acquired fo aſto- 
ming (and otherwiſe unaccount- 
avle) a ſuphriority over the reſt of 
the globe. The fortune and glory 
of Greece proceeded from a ſimilar 
ſyſtem of policy, though formed 
upon a ſma'ler ſcale. Both her for- 
tune and gls e pired along with 
the ſyſtem. 
gome of the moſt Ceſart provinces 
ip Afiag hae been repeatedly the 
{eats of arts, arms, commerce, and 
heerature. Theſe potent and civi- 
lived ativus have repeatedly pe- 
rhe for «ant of any union, or 
fyſlew of policy of this nature, 
Some Scythian, or other barbarian, 
has un ſuffered. unnoticed, to 
ben hi neighbouring tribes ; 


"eac+ new een queſt was made an in- 


ſtruntent ti the ſucceeding, until 
at length become irreliltable, he 
twept whole empires with their arts 
and ſciences off the face of the 
earth. In thc fame manner a ban 
ditti, who were afterwards called 
Romans, vere ſuffered to agcumu- 
late power, until they had ſubdued 
the braveſt and fierceſt nations, and 
became the maſters and deſtroyers 
of the beſt part of the world. Each 
ſtate looked on with indifference, 
or enjoyed a malignant pleaſure at 
tRe ruin of its neighbour, without 
ee that the weapons and 
power of which he was deprived, 
woulT be quickly employed to 1t: 
own, deſtruction. 

It wil not be denied, that the 
idea of ſupporting a ballance of 
power has in ſome caſes been car- 
ried to an extreme; that by artfully 

employ- 
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employing it to operate upon the 
ſons and jealouſies of mankind, 
it has been made an engine ſubſer- 
vient to the deſigns of intereſted 
and ambitious perfons, and has per- 
haps thereby, been productive of 
ſome unneceſſary wars. The ſame 
objections, with others, might be 
made to that glorious jealouty with 
reſpect to civil liberty, which has 
been the admiration and envy of 
ages; which for the happineſs 
of mankind ſhould ſubſiſt in full 
vigour in every ſtate in the world, 
and to their misſortune and puniſh- 
ment is ſcarcely alive in a few. 
Even that, the nobleſt quality of 
the haman mind, has been produc- 
tive of wars, and of other evils, 
We are not to look for perfection 
in any thing that we are capable of 
underſtanding. All human regula- 
tions are intermixed with evil and 
error, and all that is in our power, 
is to adopt thoſe which are the 
cleareſt from both. The ſame prin- 
ciples that make it incumbent upon 
the patriotic member of a republic, 
to watch with the ſtricteſt attention 
the motions and deſigns of his pow- 
erful fellow-citizens, ſhould equally 
operate upon the different ſtates in 
fuch a community as Europe, who 
are alſo the great members of a 
larger commonwealth. Wars, how- 
ever 1t may be lamented, are in- 
evitable in every ſtate of human 
nature; they may be deferred, but 
they cannot be wholly avoided ; and 
to purchaſe preſcnt quiet, at the 
price of future ſecurity, 1s undoubt- 
edly a cowardice of the moſt degrad- 
ing and baſeſt nature. | 
We find, however, tkat it has 
been at all times the language of a 
voluptuous and frivolous age, that 
hie a ſtate is flouriſhing within 
welt, and ſuffers no immediate in- 


jury from others, it has no concern 
in the quarrels, intereſts, or miſ- 
fortunes of its neighbours. At ſuch 
a time, that ſeltiſuneſs which locks 
only to the preſent moment, be- 
comes a faſhion, if not the ſtandard - 
of policy; it is as painful then to 
look forward, as 1t 1s to thoſe who 
have weak nerves to lock down a 
precipice ; treaties, alliances, and 
a common cauſe, are exploded, as 
matters which do not concern the 
preſent day; and all enlarged ideas, 
of general juſtice, of a policical 
equality, and of remote, though 
certain conſequences, are ridiculed 
as the dreams of lunaticks, 

How far ſuch a deſcription, may 
be at preſent applicable to a conſi- 
derable part of Europe, we ſhall 
not pretend to determine ; in par- 
ticular, how far the inſular ſituation 
of Great-Britain, weakens the ap- 
plication of theſe general principles 
with regard to her, may be a queſ- 
tion. It may not, however, be al- 
together an hazardous opinion, that 
a ſingle man, caſt out from the laws, 
the protection, and the commerce 
of bis whole ſpecies, might in that 
ſolitary ſituation, with as rational 
and well-grounded a probability, 
propoſe to himſelf convenience and 
ſecurity, as any ſingle ſtate, in the 
preſent political and phyfical ſtate 
of Europe, could expect indepen- 
dence and ſaſety, unconneRted with 
all the others, 

The free ſtates and cities of Ger- 
many, ſeem to be more immediately 
affected by the prefent extraordi- 
nary trantaction, than any other 
part of Europe, Indeed if the par- 
tition of Poland takes place in its 
utmoſt extent, the exiſtence of the 
Germanic body in its preſent form, 
for any length of time, will be a 
matter rather to be wiſhed for than 

[4 2] >*2- 
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expected. The extraordinary power 
to which the houſes of Auſtria and 
Brandenburg have riſen within a 
few years, was already ſuihciently 
alarming to the other parts of that 
body. "Their natural jealouſy, and 
acquired animoſity, ſeemed how- 
ever to counteract their ambition, 


and to afford a tolcrable ſecurity, 


that they would not join in any 
ſcheme deſtructive to the other 
ſtates ; at the ſame time, that their 
near equality, made it impoſiible 
for one to be dangerous while op- 
poled by the other. 

The hopes founded upon theſe 
ſpecious appearances were but ſhort- 
lived. By one of thoſe extraordi- 
nary movements of the human 
mind, which are as little to be 
foreſeen as accounted for, and of 
thoſe unexpected revolutions, which 
at certain times take place in all 
human affairs, the emperor is be- 
come a perſonal admirer of the 
King of Pruſſia, and theſe two ir- 
reconcileable enemies, enter into a 
combination with a third, whom 
they both mortally hated and fear- 
ed, to join in the deſtruction of a 
power with whom they were all in 
alliance, who could not be danger- 
ous or prejudicial to any of them, 
and whom they were all bound to 
po. zect by the moſt ſacred treaties, 
guarantee, and declarations. 

It is but a poor ſatisfaction for 
the preſent ſufferers to reflect, upon 
what may afford ſome inſtrution to 
poſterity in the event, that the ruin- 
ous effects of this cruel, unjuſt, and 
ſhort-{ighted ſyſtem of policy, may 
in all human probability, moſt fa- 
tally revert upon the two powers, 
who have ſo unnaturally entered into 
the combination. Poland was the 
natural barrier of Germany, as well 
as of the northern crowns, againſt 
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the overwhelming power and am- 
bition of Ruſſia, Some ſmall al- 
terations in the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, which might have been ac- 


compliſhed with little violence, and 
infinite benefit to the Poles, would 
have rendered this barrier inexpug- 
If the princes of Saxony, 
who ſo long governed this country, 
had profited of their advantage, | 
this reformation in the government 
of Poland wonld have long fince | 
A great writer of a | 
former age affirmed, that if ever | 


nable. 


taken place. 


the Turks conquered Germany, i! 


mult be through Poland; it may { 


now with greater juſtice be affirmed, 
that it is the road by which the 
Ruſſians will enter Germany. 

The two northern crowns are 
likely to be as much affected by 
this revolution in the ſtate of Po- 
land, as the Germanic body; tho' 
the effects may not be ſo ſpeedily 
felt by the former. The Danith 
poſſeſſions, in Holſtein, particular- 
ly, will be in a very precarious ſitu- 
ation. The Grand Duke of Ruſna 
is a dangerous neighbour to a weak 
ſtate. In the preſent inſtance, it 
is worſe than neighbourhood, as 
the two princes have a joint do- 
minion in à great number of di- 
ſtricts, and even towns, in thei: 
mixed territories; the limits ir 
others, can never be exactly aſcer- 
tained ; and the rights or claims 11 
all, would afford room for endle(s 
litigation, Ancient griefs and lu- 
juries might alſo be caſily revived, 
had not the preſent times already 
clearly demonſtrated, that Where 
there is ſufficient force to ſupport a 
claim, all appearances of right and 
juſtice are totally unneceſſary. 

What effect this new partition 
may have upon the other ſtatcs C! 
Europe, will depend in a gre 
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meaſure upon fituation, and upon 
the extent and nature of their com- 
merce. France muſt behold with 
the greateſt uneafineſs a new ar- 
rangement of power, which threat- 
ens totally to unhinge the ancient 
iy tem of Germany and the North. 
Though ſhe had not been a mem- 
ber of the Germanic body, it would 
notwithſtanding have been a matter 
of the greateſt importance to her, 
from ſituation and neighbourhood 
only, Other cauſes alto conſpire, 
independent of ſecurity, to make 
this meaſure extremely odious. By 
the lead which ſhe had for ſo many 
years aſſumed in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, ſhe had acquired a habit of 
being looked up to, and by the 
addreſs and dexterity of her mini- 
ſters, all negociation and intrigue 
ſeemed to originate from them. It 
mult therefore be very galling, ex- 
clufive of all other con ſiderations, 
to ſee a meaſure of ſo extracrdinary 
a nature adopted and nearly exe- 
cated, without her participation or 
conſent ; at the ſame time that it 
calls up an unwelcome recollection 
of that weakneſs, which has hitherto 
tied her down to be a mere ſpectator. 

it is however believed, and pro- 
bably with juſtice, that ſhe has diſ- 
burſed very conſiderable ſums of 
money in ſupport of the confede- 
racies in Poland. The number ot 
French officers who were upon that 
ſervice was alſo too great, to admit 
of any doubt of their having, at 
leaſt, the ſanction of government. 
1:15 alſo ſuppoſed, and ſeems equally 
probable, that France was neither 
wanting in her endeavours to en- 
gage the Porte in the war with 
Ruſſia, nor in preventing the con- 
clufion of a peace between thoſe 
powers, What effect her negoci- 
ations in Sweden, and her apparent 
zulldence upon the preſent king, 
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may be productive of, cannot be 
determined: if it be true, as has 
been reported, that France is ne- 
gociating with ſome of the German 
rinces tor their troops, there can 
little doubt that ſhe ill intends 

to take an active concera in the 
affairs of Poland 
The maritime powers are far 
from being unintereſted in the fate 
of that country, Every thing com- 
mercial is intereſting to them; and 
they carried on by the way of Dant- 
zick and the Viitula a prodigious 
trade, even with the moſt remote 
and 1aterior provinces. By the 
preſent partition, the King of Pruſ- 
tia hecomes maſter of the whole ſea 
coaſt, of the Viſtula, and conſe- 
quently of the whole commerce of 
that vaſt country. He at the ſame 
time takes poſſeſſion of all the great 
trading cities and towns, of the 
richeſt and beſt cultivated provinces, 
and though his ſhare is the leaſt 
with reſpect to extent, he is at once 
ſeized of all the mercantile, ma- 
nuſacturing, and induſtrious part of 
the nation. 
What ſecurity the maritime 
powers have obtained for the con- 
tinuance of their rights, and the 
preſervation of their free liberty of 
commerce, has not yet beer laid 
before the public, Undoubtedly 
they have obtained fall ſecurity 
upon theſe heads, as the enterpriz- 
ing character of that prin:e is too 
well known to admit of the ſmalleſt 
negligence in theſe particulars. 
This prince had always a ſtrong 
inclination to become a maritime 
en He has, or may very ſoon 
ave, all the means of becoming ſo; 
but a marine is a work of time, 
even with the greateſt natural ad- 
vantages. The King of Pruſſia is 
not young — and it might require 
[4 3] the 
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the reign of more than one prince 
of activity and conduct to hecome 
formidable at ſea. We can never 
conſider any probability of that 
kind, however remote, without 
Jome ſerious reflections. But as the 
immediate effect of the late parti- 
tion, is to lower France and to ag- 

randize Ruſſta, Auſtria, and Prul- 
20 who may thereby become a 
ballance to the houte of Bourbon, 
it will be always a queſtion, whe- 
ther on the whole conhidetation, 
the late proceedings can become a 
proper motive to Great- Britain for 
departing from the ſyſtem, which 
has hithezto made her contider her 
neareſt neighbours as her firit ob- 
jects of jealouly ;. and therefore in- 
duced her not to obſtruct the growth 
of the cther great powers on the 
continent, though this growth 
might be at the expence of weaker 
powers, with regard to whom the 
protection of the European ſyſtem 
of ballance would be loſt. All 
theſe conſiderations, render this a 
problem in the Britiſh politics of 
no eaſy ſolution, even when it is 
impoflible to approve of the vio- 
lence which is offered to humanity 
and juſtice, in the partition of Po- 
land. 

W hill the three great powers are 
making a {poil of PoJand, the un- 
happy king of that country is a ſort 
of an honourable priſoner in his 
capital : ſurrounded with foreign 


troops, it is not yet time he ſhould 


quit it; and he mult not only wait 
to be a ſpectator of the diſſolution 
of his country, but is alſo doomed 
to light the funeral pile with his 
OWN . Such is the power of 
habit, that thoſe who have loſt all 
regard to the eſſence of juſtice, are 
ill ſcrupulous admirers of its 
forms. Thus the powers in queſ- 


tion, not ſatisfied with the title to 
their new acquiſitions, which they 
derived from force in the firſt in- 
ſtance; apply to the ſame force, for 
a better, in the ſecond; and think 
to ſanctify their violence, by ob- 
taining ſome of the outward forms 
of a legal right. As if the violence 
that makes a man deliver his right 
was lets juſtinable, than that which 
obliges him to fign a writing to his 
own deſtruction. 

Under the influence, however, 
of this tender regard to the forms 
of equity, the miſeries of an un- 
done king, and of a ruined people, 
are to be aggravated by an unpro— 
fitable and unheard-of inſult. A 
diet is to be ſummoned with the 
bayonet at its breaſts. Some per- 
ſons will be forced, a few others 
pracured, and the king himſelf 
obliged to attend this meciing, 
The buſineſs will probably be but 
ſhort. The juſtice, equity, mag- 
nanimity, and friendſhip of the 
partitioning powers, will be extol- 
led in the higheſt degree; their 
undoubted right, to every thing 
they chuſe to take, acknowledged 
in the fulleſt terms; and every in— 
itrument they think proper to pre-: 
ſent, immediately executed. 

Upon a fimilar principle of juſ- 
tice, it is ſaid, that the king is to 
be indemnifed for his perſonal 
loſſes, at the expence of the repab- 
lie. Such parts of that vaſt coun- 
try, as either did not come within 
the views of the partitioning powers, 
or as they could not agree in the 
partition of, they have judiciouſly, 
as well to ſhew their equity to the 
world, as to prevent the fatal con- 
ſequences of preſent diſputes among 
themſelves, agreed to form into an 
hereditary dominion for the preſent 
king. This new kingdom 9 
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pelè by the ſame ſecure tenure, by 
which Courland has been held by 
its dukes, ſince one of them had 
the honour of being married to a 
princeſs of Ruſſia; ho though 
ne had no iſſue, took care to entail, 
much more certain and lafiing be- 
nefits upon that country, What- 
ever future revolutions may take 
place, the Poniatowſki family will 
always be certain of a fecure refuge 
in Siberia. 

The year of which we treat, was 
too fertile in events, for their ope- 
rations to be confined to the de- 
Aruction of Poland. Its annals are 
to be marked with one of the moft 
extraordinary revolutions, conſider- 
ed in all its parts, which we can 
meet with in ancient ur modern hi- 
tory. The ſudden and unexpected 
change of government in Sweden, 
has not yet, however, been produc- 
tive of any change in the general 
political ſtate of affairs, Whether 
this wall continue to be the caſe, 
may be a matter of ſome conſider- 
ation, It is indeed ſcarcely to be 
imagined, that a prince, who had 
the dexterity to compaſs, and the 
reſolution to execute fo arduous an 
enrerprize, will long continue a 
cypher in the ſyſtem of Europe. 
Great revolutions and changes in 
governmeat, require to be marked 
at the time, or to be followed, by 
ſtriking and brilliant actions. The 
minds of men in ſuch a ſituation, 
mult not be ſuffered to cool; nor 
ate they to have leiſure to make in- 
vicious compariſons between the 
late and preſent times, or to grow 
reſtlels for want of occupation. 
Something muſt be held out which 
wil! attract their whole attention; 
and their minds and bodies muſt be 
£xerciſed in ſuch a manner, that at 
length, when zeſt can be obtained, 
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they will be glad to accept of it 
upon any terms, and will find 
themſelves too happy in the enjoy- 
ment, to venture to look back to 
any thing that may diſturb it. 

Theſe are matters that cannot 
pony eſcape the penetration and 
agacity of a prince, who in a few 
months, has been able to effea 
ſuch extraordinary things. Who 
ar twenty-five years old, has out- 
plotted the moſt experienced poli- 
ticians; who has out-talked the 
moſt rigid republicans in his diſ- 
courſes upon liberty, and out- 
canted the moſt zealous enthufiatts 
in his appeals to heaven. 

Suck a prince will undoubtedly 
find other occupations for his ſub- 
je ds, than to make reflections upon 
their own condition, or compati- 
{ons between different forms of go- 
vernment. Deſpotiſm, in the hands 
ot an active prince, however un- 
happy to the governed, ſometimes 
makes the ſtate reſpectable to its 
neighbours, and is capable of great 
exertions in war. Sweden, while 
under a free government, has, in a 
great meaſure, recovered the cruel 
thocks which ſhe experienced, thro? 
the deſpotiſm ol madneſs of 
Charles the 'Fwelfth ; the people, in 
the wantonneſs of their private 
happineſs, looked back with regret 
to the glorious exploits of their an- 
ceſtors. It is therefore probable, 
that as the whole powers of the 
ſtate are now centered in the hands 
of the king, he will uſe ſtrenuous 
endeavours to recover ſome ſhare of 
that rank and conſequence in the 
ſyſtem of Europe, which was ſup- 
ported with ſo much luſtre by his 
predeceſſors, in the laſt, and the 
beginning of the preſent century. 

The revolution in Denmark, if 
it deſerves that name, does not af- 
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fe the general ſtate of public af- 
fairs, It opens indeed to public 
view, ſuch ſcenes as it would ever 
be the intereſt of crowned heads 
to keep concealed from common 
eyes. Denmark is at preſent ſur- 
rounded by dangerous neighbours, 
and the umes are critical for a 
weak government, 

The preſent politicks of Ger- 
many and the north, are inexplica- 
ble to thoſe who are not in the ſe- 
cret. The three great powers, 
whoſe jarring intereſts have been 
reconciled, by their joint views of 
immediate advantage in the divi- 
ſion of Poland, are poſſeſſed of ſo 
mighty a force, that there ſcarce 
ſeems a poſſibility, even of imped- 
ing, much leſs of preventing, the 
full completion of thoſe deſigns 


' Which they have already avowed. 


Peace ſeems to be nearly concluded 
between Ruſſia and the Porte; but 
if it had been otherwiſe, as the lat- 
ter was totally incapable of :lefend- 
ing itſelf againſt the former, with- 
out any other interference, what 
alliance could now be formed, that 
could counterbalfance the joint 
weight of Auſtria and Pruſſia thrown 
into the ſcale, We notwithſtand- 
ing ſee each of theſe powers mak- 
ing every preparation for war, that 
it could do, if already attacked by 
a ſuperior enemy, They ſtand 
ready armed at all points with their 
ſwords drawn, as if they were 
amazed at what they had already 
done, and were not determined 
what to do next; is if they ap- 
prehended danger from without, 
which they — prevent by carry- 
ing it to others; but were jealous 
and afraid of each other. 

Other parts of the nothern poli- 
ticks are _ myſterious, No- 


be more contraty to the 
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intereſt and policy of Ruſſia, than 
the change of government in Swe- 
den ; yet the empreſs congratulates 
the king with the greateſt ſincerity 
upon the nappy event; and is fully 
ſatisfied with the ſhare, which it is 
believed, her faithful friend and ally 
the king of Pruſſia had in that 7e. 
volution. Sweden and Denmark 
are preparing for war with the 
greateſt diligence by ſea and land; 
yet they give mutual aſſurances of 
friendſhip, and of the ſtricteſt in- 
tentions to preſerve a good neigh- 
bourhood. France, is in avowed 
oppoſition to the partition of Po- 
land, and is ſuppoſed to have, al- 
moſt, an unbounded influence on 
the king of Sweden ; while that 
prince is upon the moſt intimate 
terms with his uncle, who is a 
principal in the partition. It would 
appear to thoſe who are not politi- 
c1ans, that the preſent communion 
of friendſliip and intereſt between 
Ruſſia and Pruſſia, would infallibly 
prevent any ſerious falling out be- 
tween the former and Sweden, at 
leaſt, til! thoſe affairs were finally 
adjuſted, in which the intereſts of 
the partitioning powers were 
equally concerned ; we fee notwith- 
ſtanding, that the empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia has collected troops from all 
quarters, and even withdrawn the 
greater part of thoſe who ſeemed 
neceſſarily ſtationed in Poland and 
Lithuania, in order to form a con- 
ſiderable army on the frontiers of 
Sweden. 

The extraordinary incidents of 
the preſent year, have not been 
wholy confined to Europe, There 
have been conſiderable difturban- 
ces in ſeveral parts of ſouth Ame- 
rica. The vaſt multitudes of Afri- 
cans in the colonies have begun to 
make conſiderable efforts towards 

recovering 
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they were not capable of preſerving 
in their own. Common oppreili- 
ons, unite all nations, and colours, 
in one common intereſt; and we 
now ſee the long-haired, copper- 
coloured American, cordially join 
with the black, woolly-headed ne- 
gro, in a reſiſtance to the oppreſ- 
tors of man kind. 

A moſt alarming inſurrection of 
the negroes, in the Dutch colony 
of Surinam, has for ſeveral months 
involved the inhabitants in the 
greateſt terror and diſtreſs, and en- 
dangered the poſſeſſion of their ex- 
tenſive and valuable ſettlements in 
that quarter. The inſurgents, had 
not only provided themſelves effec- 
tually with arms and ammunition, 
but acquired ſuch a knowledge, 


from the inſtructions or example of 
their maſters, in the uſe of them, 
that they have defeated the ſoldiers 
and militia in ſeveral engagements; 
and having taken their cannon, 
have ſet an example, of managing 
artillery, before unknown among 


negroes. Ships and troops have 
been ſent from Holland to quell 


this inſurrection; and no doubt 
can be formed but they will fuc- 
ceed, in defeating the negroes, and 
in either drivin 
the woods, or in diſperſing them 
entirely; the ſeeds of the evil 
will however remain; the country, 
is too extenſive to admit of their 
entire deſtruction, and they will 
be received, if not protected, a- 
mong the various nations of Indi- 


them farther into 


aus, 
An inſurrection in the Braſils, 


was of ftill greater conſequence, 
and {ſeemed to have threatened, the 
existence of the Portugueze power 
it hat part of the world. The firſt 
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recovering, in the boundleſs foreſts 
of America, that freedom which 
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appearance of this inſurrection was 
in the neighbourhood of St. Joſeph 
of Maragnon, where the negro and 
Indian ſlaves, in the month of May 
laſt, having in the evening, and at 
night, ſuddenly ſeized all the arms 
and ammunition which they could 
meet with at the plantations where 
they were employed, aſſembled in 
a body, to the number of three 
thouſand, and marched the next 
day to attack that fort and town. 
A ſoldier who had eſcaped from 


them the preceding night, fortu- 


nately arrived time enough in the 
morning, to alarm the town and 
the garriſon. Inſtead of waiting 
to be attacked, they marched out, 
to the number of 209 men, to op- 
poſe them, and took poſſeſſion of 
an advantageous piece of ground, 
through which their enemies muſt 
neceſſarily paſs in their approach 
to the town. The rebels, who 
were marching in great haſte and 
diſorder, were ſtartled at this ſight, 
and the foremoſt having ſuddenly 
halted till the reſt came up, a ſhort 
conſultation was held, the reſult of 
which was, their attacking the Por- 
tugueze immediately in a body, 
which they did with great reſolu- 
tion, having reſerved the fire of the 
few arms they were poſſeſſed of, till 
they diſcharged them full in their 
faces, after which they fell on with 
ſwords, clubs, and ſuch other wea- 
pons as they had been able to pro- 
cure, with gicat fury. The ſupe- 
riority of arms and diſcipline, pre- 
— as uſual, over number; 
the Portugueze having kept up a 
cuntin —— — — * he 
judicious motions almoſt entirely 
ſurrounded them, the inſurgents 
were routed with a conſiderable 
Naughter, and a great number of 
them were taken priſoners. 

Whether 


— 
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Whether it was, -that the fugi- 
tives ſpread their own animoſity 
wherever they went, among a peo- 
ple who were already too well dif- 
poſed to receive it, or that the ſame 
cauſes will at certain times produce 
equal effects, in thoſe who hold no 
commerce, or communion of ſenti- 
ments ; certain it 1s, that the ſame 
ſpirit ran now like an infection 
through the ſlaves of all denomina- 
tions, and from them paſſed to thoſe 
Indian tribes that were ſettled 
among the Portugueze. Frequent 
inſurrections accordingly took place 
in different parts of the ccuntry, 
and though they were defeated, they 
could not, from its extent, be ſub- 
dued; they only retired to more 
remote and independent nations of 
Indians, who firſt granted them 
protection, and afterwards afl:{t- 
ance. 

The inſurgents, and eonfederate 
Indians, have ſince brought an ar- 
my into the field, confiiting, it is 
ſaid, of near 20000 men; a bloody 
action has paſſed between them and 
a comparatively ſmall body of Por- 
tugueze, who with the aſſiſtance of 
a train of artillery, defeated them 
with great ſlaughter. The circum- 
ſtances however attending this vic- 
tory, were not of a nature to af- 
ford much ſatisfaction to the con- 

uerors. The Portugueze, beſides 
their artillery, were abundantly 
provided with arms and ammuni- 
tion, both of which the inſurgents 
and their allies were very deficient 
in; notwithſtanding this fatal im- 
pediment, they fought with uncom- 
mon bravery, till they had expend- 
ed,. with the few arms they were 
poſſeiſed of, their whole ſtock of 
powder and ſhot ; after which they 
made a moſt admirable retreat, not- 
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withſtanding the fire of the cannon ; 
having ſhewn as much judgment in 
the latter part of the action, as they 
had reſolution in the firſt; a cir- 
cumſtance rarely heard of among 
barbarous nations, 

When ſuch a ſpirit is ſhewn by 
people long habituated to opprei- 
hon and ſervitude, it can be no 
matter of ſurprize, that thoſe brav- 
and unconquered tribes of Indians 
in Chili, who have for near three 
centuries withſtood all the power 
and artifice of the Spaniards, ſhouid 
ſtill watch over thei: liberties with 
the ſame unremitting vigilance, 
which had hitherto ſo happily pre- 
ſerved them. It may however be 
obſerved, that certain paſſions and 
diſpoſitions of-the mind, operate at 
certain ſeaſons like epidenucal diſ- 
eaſes, upon large bodies of people, 
who have no connection in intereſts, 
nor commerce in opinions. 

It is well known, that Spain has 
had the painful office for ſome ages, 
of realizing the fable of the dragon 
that never flept, with reſpect to the 
invaluable gold mines that are 1n 
the countries of the free Indians of 
Chili, which ſhe guards with un- 
ceaſing caie from the approaches cf 
all others, while ſhe is herſelf tor- 
mented by the knowledge of their 
worth, and the brave poſſeſſors will 
not ſuffer her to — her avarice 
by the ſmalleſt advantage from 
them. In conſequence of this jea- 
louſy, the Spaniards made early 
and repeated attempts to become 
entire maſters of the iſland of Chi- 
loe, which from its length, and 
nearneſs to the coaſt of Chili, Which 
it covers for a conſiderable extent, 
as well as its being full in the way 
from Cape Horn, and the ſtreights 


of Magellan, would eſfectually pre- 
vent 
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vert the opening of 2 commercial 
intercourſe betwcen any foreigners 
2ud the natives of that country. 

he ſpirit of liberty, and the in- 
trepidiry of the natives, prevented 
this deſigen from being ever put 
fully in execution. The Spaniards 
however, either in or 2hout the time 
of their great Geoeral baldivia, 
made a ſertlement upon the jiland, 
and erected a cenſiderabe town 
called Caſtro, which they fortified, 
and added ſome forts for its greater 
ſecurity. After this town had con- 
tnued in their hands for near two 
centuries, the watchful jcalouſy of 
the Ind1ans proved at length inpc- 
rior to the care of the garriſon and 
tho firenoth of the fortifications, in- 
ſomnch that they by ſome means 
became maſters of it about ſeven 
veurs ago, when they burnt and de- 
firoyed it totally. 

It is probable that the late vov- 
ages of the Envliſh and French 
in the South Seas, together with 
the icttlement at Falkland's iſland, 
were the immediate motives, that 
induced the Spaniards to form a 
deſign of re-eſtabliſhing their ſettle- 
ment at Caſtro. To anſwer this 
purpoſe, three ſhips full of men, 
arms, and ftores, were diſpatched 
early in the year, by the viceroy of 
Peru to Chiloe: which having ar- 

rived off the ruins of 

waer Caſtro, attempted to 
land the men; but 
were repulſed by the natives, who 
ran down in prexat numbers to the 
ſea ſhore, with ſach weapons as 
were next to hand, as ſoon as they 
perceived their deſign, The boats 
being chliged to return to the 
ſtps, they brought their broadſides 
% bear upon the ſhore, and diſ- 
charged their artillery with ſuch 
caccution upon the defenceleſs bo- 
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dies of the Indians, that a conſi- 
derable ſlaughter was ſoon made 
amopg them; and they were oblig- 
ed to diſperſe. Having eſtected 
their landing, they took a formal 
poſſeſſion ot the country in the name 
of the king of Spain, and immedi- 
ately ſet about the conſtruction of 
their works; at the ſame time diſ- 
patching an expreſs with the great- 
eſt expedition, to acquaint the vice- 
roy of Peru with their ſucceſs. 
This affair was thought of fo 
mach conſequence by the viceroy, 
that he immediately ſent nine large 
vellels, (which it ſeems muſt have 
been ready prepared for the purpoſe) 
with a conſiderable body of troops, 
and all manner of neceſſary ftores, 
to ſupport and compleat the new 
eſtablihment. We have no par- 
ticular detail of the ſubſequent 
tranſactions; but find upon the 
whole, that the Spaniards were 


obliged fo foor atter to abandon the 


iiland, that it is evident they had 
not time to bring their works to 
any degree of perfection. 

Whether this attempt of the Spa- 
niards, alarmed the continental In. 
dians with reſpect to their own ſe- 
curity, or that they reſented the in- 
jury to their ifland brethren, as a 
cauſe common to them all, we are 
not told. However this was, the 
free nations of Chileſe in the inte- 
rior parts of the country, immedi- 
ately after aſſembled in arme, and 
a general inſurrection, as ſpeedily 
took place, among thoſe who had 
lived under the Spaniſh government 
on different parts of the coaſt, The 
city of Baldivia, by much the moſt 
conſiderable in Chili, and the em- 
porium of the richeſt gold mines 
that the Spaniards are poſſeſſed of, 
was the firſt object of their fury, 


They 


12] 
They marched thither, 
May 14th. f e amount of ten 
thouſand ; and began by attacking 
the gold mines, where they cut the 
guards to pieces, maſſacred all the 


Whites they met with, and ſet all 


the negro and Indian ſlaves at li- 
berty. They then proceeded to 
attack the town, and ſoon became 
maſters of the larger part of it, 
which lies without the walls; but 
the inhabitants having retired to 
the inner town, which is fortifed, 
and the Indians having ſuffered ſe- 
verely from the fre of their cannon 
and ſmall arms, and finding that 
they were incapable of taking it, 
in their rage ſet fire to the ſuburbs, 
which were entirely conſumed, in- 
cluding three fine churches, an 
hoſpital, and ſeveral! religious 
houſes. | 

The accounts we can receive of 
tranſactions in that part of the 


world, muſt, from ſituation, the 


nature of the government, and other 
obvious cauſes, be extremeiy defec- 
tive. Some accounts mention the 
entire deſtruction of Baldivia; and 
that they afterwards attacked Saint 
Jago, the capital, and ſeat of juſ- 
tice, a great part of which they alſo 
burnt. However imperfect, or de- 
fective theſe accounts may be, it is 
certain that this inſurrection was 
thought of ſuch importance, that 
the viceroy of Peru immediately or- 
dered a body of 4000 men, to be 
aſſembled at Lima, and to march 
from thence to oppoſe the inſur- 
gents, and that a very conſiderable 
armament has been ſent out from 
Spain for the ſame purpoſe, under 
the command of Don Juan de Caſ- 
tro, an officer, from whoſe experi- 
ence and abilities, the moſt ſan- 
guine hopes are formed by the mi- 
niſtry. 
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Upon the whole, it is to be ap- 
prehended, that the preſent inſur- 
rections upon the continent of Ame. 
rica, are only preludes to much 
greater which are to ſucceed ; and 
that the Europeans will ſooner or 
later have too much cauſe to repen:, 
the infinite number of Africans 
whom they have naturalized in that 
part of the world. The negro; 
are much more cunning, ingenious, 
and enterprizing, than the native 
Indians; they carry with them, 
ſome ſhare of the arts, boldneſs, 
and knowledge of arms, which they 
acquired from their maſters; the 
"ay, nag alſo, have their peculiar 
and diſtin& qualities and character, 
ſtrongly marked ; it is not unlikely 
that ſuch an union may produce an 
extraordinary fermentation. 

However eligible it may be, to 
employ an immenſe number of 
ſlaves, in iſlands where they are 
circumſcribed by narrow and im- 
paſſable boundaries, the caſe is very 
diflerent upon a boundleſs conti- 
nent, covered with endleſs fore!t:, 
mountains, and lakes, and contain- 
ing ſuch numberleſs tribes of peo- 
ple, that the enquiries of ſeveral 
ages have not been ſufficient, even 
to obtain a knowledge of their 
names. We ſee already, that their 
common ſufterings frequently un!te 
the Africans and natives in a com- 
mon cauſe, Every inſurrection 
therefore, however it may be quel- 
led for the preſent, will leave be- 
hind it the ſeeds of many future 
ones. The fugitives will ſpread 
their knowledge, their griefs, and 


their animoſities, wherever they 


go; and they can converſe with no 
people, that are under any obliga- 
tions of geod-will to the Europe- 
ans. 
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; Armiſtice concluded. Congreſs held at Foczani in 
Walachia, Count Orlizv, and Oſman Effendi, are appointed the principal 
plenipotentaries. The congreſs breaks up without effect. The Grand Vi- 
ir renews the negociations with General Remanzow. The Armiſtice is 
renewed, and another congreſs opencd at Buchareſt, M. Obreſcow and the 
Reis Efgendi, are appointed plenipotentiaries, Treaty between Ruſſia and 
the Crim Tartars. Turky, Mouſſon Oglou, appointed Grand Vixir. Ali 
Bey, is defeated and driven out of Egypt by Mahomet Avoudaab : flies into 
Syria, and is affeftionately received by his friend the Cheik Daher ; àc- 
count of that extraordinary man; the war in Syria. Conduct of the par- 
titioning powers. Znormous exadtions and oppreſſions of the Pruſſian troops 


in Poland. 


EGOCIATIONS for a 
peace had been carried on 
during the winter between the 
Turks and the Ruſſians, through 
the means, and under the apparent 
mediation of the courts of Vienna 
and Berlin, The conditions pro- 
poſed by Ruſſia appeared very ſe- 
vere to the Porte. The ultima- 
tum preſented to the court of Vi- 
enna, and from which, it was re- 
peatedly declared, ſhe would not 
depart in a ſingle inſtance, inſiſted, 
that the Crimea, Budziac Tartary, 
and in general all that vaſt tract of 
country on the coaſts of the Black- 
lea, as far as the north ſhore 
of the Danube, ſhould continue 
for ever under the dominion of 
Ruſſia ; that ſhe ſhould enjoy an 
unlimited freedom of Navigation on 
the Black Sea, together with the 
polleſſion of the city of Aſoph, on 
e mouth of the Don; and that as 
the Porte had entered into this war 
upon frivolous pretences, and with- 
out any juſt cauſe, ſhe ſhould alſo 
be indemnified for the expence of 


ſo unjuſt a proceeding. 
Notwithſtanding the diſtraded 


ſituation of the Ottoman affairs, 
theſe hard conditions were unani- 
mouſly rejected by the Divan. The 
deſire of being extricated from their 
preſent embarraſſments was, how- 
ever, ſo prevailing, that they pro- 
poſed freſh terms through the Ga 
medium, which though more equi- 
table, would not have been without 
advantage to Ruſſia. It is more 
than probable, that the mediating 
owers did not yet wiſh for a peace 
tween the contending parties; 
and that from a full ſenſe of the 
ineficacy of compacts, when the 
immediate cauſes upon which they 
were founded ceaſe to operate, they 
rather choſe that Ruflia ſhould con- 
tinue embroiled in the war, until 
thoſe arrangements which they had 
concluded with reſpe& to Poland, 
were carried finally into execu- 
tion. 
However this might be, the ne- 
S which languiſhed in the 
ands of the mediators, were found 
to reſume vigor on the banks of the 
Danube, by a direct intereourſe be- 
tween General Romanzow and the 
Grand Vizir. By this _— 5 
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ſuſpeniion of hoililities and a con- 

refs were ſoon agreed 

May 8 - Pant and an armiltice 

1772. was accordingly ſigned 
for that purpoſe at Giurgewo. 

By this armiſtice, the ſuſpenſion 
of arms was immediately to take 
place in the neighbouring parts, 
and as ſoon in the more remote, 
whether by ſea or land, as expreſſes 
could be forwarded to the Mediter- 
ranean, Fuban 'Fartary, Georgia, 
and oth Mdiſtant ſeats of the war; 
that the great armies were to con- 
tinue in the ſame ſituation that they 
were at that time, during the ſuſ- 
penſion, and the Danube to be the 
common boundary between them ; 
that no new fortifications ſhould be 
erected on either fide, nor thoſe ro- 
paired that had been demoliſhed, 
and that the Turks in particular 
ſhould make no additions or re- 
pairs to the fortreſſes of Oczacow 
or Kilburn, nor ſend any freſh 
troops into thoſe places. 'T hat the 
place for holding the congreſs 
mould be appointed within eight 
days from the time of ſigning the 
armiſtice ; that the commiſſioners 
there ſhould determine the length 
of time for continuing the ſuſpen- 
fion of arms, on the Danube, and 
in the neighbouring provinces ; 
but in the diſtant countries, it was 
to continue, without farther in{truc- 
tions, to the firſt of the eniuing 
October. Other regulations were 
concluded with reſpect to the navi- 

ation on the Danube and the Black 
ea; and nothiug was left undone 
that could be contrived, to kcep 
both parties as nearly as poſſible in 
their preſent ſtate during the ſuſ- 
penſion, and to prevent any advan- 
from being taken if the con- 
gteſs failed of effect. 
The Grand Signior having com- 
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plimented the Empreſs of Ruth 
with the choice of a place for hold. 
tixteen miles north of Bucharell, in 
Walachia, was fixed upon for that 
purpoſe. The miniſter appointed 
on the part of Ruſſia, was, Count 
Gregory Orlow, matter of the ord- 
nance, attended by M. Obreſcow, 
late miniſter at the Porte; and Q!- 
man Eſtendi, attended by ſome 
other Miniſters of rank, was the 
principal Turkiſh plenipotentiary, 
The Auftrian and Prufban mini- 
ters at the Porte, having received 2 
preſent of fifty purſes (amounting 
to about 25000 dollars) a piece, from 
the Grand Signior, beſides a fixed 
daily allowance for their expence:, 
attended allo at the N 

opening of the con- n 
greſs. 

Nothing could afford a ſtronger 
contraſt, than the magnificence of 
the Rui”an miniſters, oppoſed to 
the Ottoman ſimplicity. ,"The for- 
mer approached in four grand 
coaches, preceded by Huſſars, and 
attended by 160 domeſtics ſuitably 
habited. The Turkiſh miniſters 
were on horſeback, with about ſixty 
ſervants, as plainly habited an“ 
accoutered as themſelves, Count 
Orlow was all over a blaze ot.Jev- 
els ; on his breaſt was the Empress 
portrait, together with the enivns 
of the different orders with whic!i 
he had been inveſted, all of which. 
as well as his buckles, and ſevcrai 
other parts of his dreſs, ſhane with 
diamonds, On the other hand. O- 
man Etffendi was clothed with a 
robe of green camblet faced Wich 
ermin, and had nothing to diltin- 
guiſh him but a gold headed cane, 
It would appear as if riches and 
magniſicence had taken up ter 


abode in the wilds of Scythia, and 
that 
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mat ancient ſimplicity had retired 
to the voluptuous nations of Aſia. 
After many conferences, which 


continued till the enſuing month of 


September, the congreſs broke up 
without effect. The public are not 
vet well informed of the particu- 
lar propoſitions that were made or 
rejected on either fide. It is faid 
tnat Ruſſia inſiſted upon the pay- 
ment of a ſum equivalent to four- 
ſcore millions of livres, as an in- 
demnification for the expences of 
che war; that the Crimea ſhould 
become an independent ſtate; that 
the Mufti, however, ſhould retain 
a certain degree of ſpiritual domi- 
nion in it; = that Ruſſia ſhould 
alſo retain two ſtrong fortreſſes 
with garriſons there; to which were 
to be added, the perpetual poſſeſ- 
fon of Aſoph, and an unlimited 
navigation on the Black Sea, We 
are not informed what propoſals 
were made with reſpect to the other 
conqueſts ; it is however probable, 
that the Turks would willingly 
have given up all claim to them, 
as an indemnification, and to a- 
void being preſſed upon the more 
dangerous articles. 

On tne other hand, it is ſaid that 
tie Turks denied the injuſtice of 
the war, and refuſed the payment 
of ſo great a ſum of money, which 
would be putting weapons into the 
nands of their enemies, to be turn- 
ed againſt themſelves; that they 
made many objections to the navi- 
21tton upon the Black Sea, as a 
neature that would keep the city of 
Conſtantinople in continual terror, 
and make it at all times liable to 
adden invaſions and danger; but 
that the diſmemberment of Poland, 
an! the independency of the Cri- 
ea, were utterly rejected, as pro- 
poſals totally inadmiſſible, both 
* and at all future times. 
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It ſeems evident, that though the 


public are not acquainted with the 


particulars, there mult have been 
ſome qualification of theſe articles 
on both ſides; as otherwiſe it ſeems 
almoſt inconceivable, to what pur- 
poſe the congreſs ſhould have been 
aſſembled, or how it could have 
continued ſo long, when the views 
of the principal parties were fo 
widely different as not to admit a 
hope of reconciliation, and the de- 
mands made by ihe one of ſuch a 
nature, as muſt, if complied with, 
include the inevitable deſtruction 
of the other. However this was, 
neither of the contending parties 
ſeemed much diſpoſed for an im- 
mediate renewal of the war, and as 
the armiſtice did not expire till the 
21{t of September, the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced for any military 
tranſaction of conſequence, if they 
had been otherwiſe. 

The court of Peterſburg did not 
ſeem pleaſed with the conduct of 
Count Orlow upon this occaſion. 
Though the repeated accounts of 
his being actually diſgraced were 
not verified, and he has ſince re- 
ceived great honours, there were 
certain marks for ſome time after, 
which ſufficiently ſhewed that he was 
in no high degree of favour. The 
tranſactions, intrigues, and revo- 
lutions, in a female and deſpotic 
court, are frequently of ſuch a na- 
ture, as to be totally inexplicable ; 
even to thoſe, who are the moſt 
concerned in their conſequences, 
and who vainly imagine they are at 
the bottem of all atfairs, till a fa- 
tal experience convinces them of 
their error. It would be therefore 
ridiculous to pretend to aſſign an 
cauſe, either for the ſeeming red 


grace of Count Orlow, or for his 


aſcent ſince to a greater degree of 
=. iavour, 
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favour. It has been publicly 
charged upon a moſt ambitious and 
- Fapacious monarch, who was him- 
ſelf one of the mediators, that the 
congreſs of Foczani, was rendered 
ineffectual by his machinations, As 
this prince has the peculiar fortune 
in his old age, to ſtand in a ſtate 
of perſonal enmity with the greater 
part of the human ſpecies, every 
charge againſt him ſhould therefore 
be received with that due caution, 
which is always neceſſary when 
charges come from enemies. 

The preſent Grand Vizir Mouſ- 
ſon Oglou, who' was the braveſt 
officer in the Turkiſh ſervice, was 
alſo the moſt diſpoſed to peace of 
any man in the empire. It may 
well be ſuppoſed, that the ſame a- 
bilities which gave him ſo manifeſt 
a ſuperiority in the held, enabled 
him alſo more clearly to compre- 
head the fruitleſſneſs, and fatal 
tendency of the war, under the pre- 
ſent ruinons weakneſs of the Turk- 
1h* government. This gentleman 
uw was the author of the late congreſs, 
4 to which he attended as cloſely as 
f if he had been perſonally preſent ; 
having removed to the borders of 
ii the Danube, in order to maintain 
140 an immediate correſpondence with 
107 the miniſters at Foczani. Upon 
; ht! the breaking up of the congreſs, 
$1.10 before any act of hoſtility had been 
Wi committed on either fide, Mouſſon 
1 0 Oglou diſpatched an officer to Ge- 
ii. neral Romanzow to propoſe a re- 
1 newal of it. 

The ready acquieſcence of the 
Ruſſian general in this meaſure, 
ſeemed to imply a diſapprobation 

of the conduct of the late plenipo- 


In tentiary. The Turk, as before, 

it waved all forms, and left the no- 

10 mination of a place for renewing 
| the congreſs to Count Romanzow. 
' - Gab 5 
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The Auſtrian and Pruſſian miniſters, 
as well as Oſman Effendi, were 31. 
ready returned to Conſtantinople ; 
the Reis Effendi, was now appoint- 
ed plenipotentiary on the part of 
the Ottomans, — M. Obreſcow on 
that of the Ruſſians; and Bucha. 
reſt, the capital of Walachia, the 
place for holding the congreſs, Up. 
on the meeting of the miniſters at 
Buchareſt, the ſuſpenſion of arms, 
which had been previouſly con- 
cluded for forty days, was O 
now extended to the 2oth "OP 
of the enſuing March, and was to 
continue in the remote countries 
for a month longer. 

In the mean time, a great point 
ſeemed to be obtained by Ruſſia, 
by a treaty concluded with the Tar- 
tars of Crimea, in which they are 
ſaid totally to have renounced the 
Ottoman government, to have put 
themſelves under the protection of 
the Empreſs, and to have yielded 
to her the two fortreſſes of Kertſch 
and Jenicala, which command the 
Streights of Caffa, together with 
the territories belonging to them, 
In return, the empreſs reſtores to 
them all ſhe had conquered in the 
Crimea, and ſurrenders to them the 
fortreſſes which had been garriſon- 
ed by the Turks, upon condition 
that no Turkiſh garriſon ſhould 
ever again be received in them, 

A treaty of this nature makes 2 
figure upon paper, and affords thoſe 
plauſible pretences and appearances 
of juſtice, which, even conquerors, 
would wiſh to impoſe upon man- 
kind; and may, when ſtrength 1 
oppoſed to weakneſs, have a cer- 
tain weight in the negociations for 
a peace, In other reſpedts, it 1s 
only a form of words without im- 
port. The Tartars were already, 
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of their moſt cruel and inveterate 
enemies, whom they equally ab- 
horred and deſpiſed ; and the very 
fortreſſes demanded by the Ruſſians, 
were alrcady in their poſſeſſion, In 
fuch a ſituation; they muſt undoubt- 
edly ſubſcribe to any terms that were 
propoſed ; but they could not by 
any act of theirs, give any right or 
title to the Ruſſians, but that which 
they were already in full poſſeſſion 
of by * > The Tartar Khan, 
to whom they were inviolably boun- 
den, both by their civil and reli- 
gious laws, was out of the coun- 
try; and the fortreſſes in the penin- 
ſula had never been their property, 
having been either built by the 
Turks, or taken by them from the 
Genoeſe. As to the ceding of theſe 
places to the Tartars, in conſe- 
3 of this treaty, we ſhall un- 
doubtedly hear no more of it; but 
if the Turks can be brought to ſub- 
mit to the nominal independency 
of the Crimea, by which they will 
totally reſign the Tartars into the 
hands of their enemies, as an ar- 
ticle of the treaty between the rwo 
nations, it is one of the great points 

which Ruſſia is eager to obtain. 
The affairs of the Porte, have in 
ronſequence of the negociations 
a peace, been ſo interwoven 


this year with thoſe of Ruſſia, that 


except what relates to Ali Bey's re- 
bellion, there remains but lictle to 
be ſaid upon that ſubject. The 
late unfortunate Grand Vizir hav- 
ing been removed from his office 
towards the concluſion of the pre- 
ceding year, the celebrated Baſha, 
Mouſſon Oglon, brother-in-law to 
the Grand Seignior, who had di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in Wa- 
lachia, both by the raking of Gi- 
4 and the defeat of General 
en, and was the only officer whq 
Vor. XV. 
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ſupported the honour of the Turkiſh 
arms in the laſt campaign, was ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor. This brave 
officer, inſtead of indulging his na- 
tural bias to war, at the riſque or 
expence of his country, has, as we 
have already ſeen, uſed all his en- 
deavours to bring about a peace be- 
tween the hoſtile powers. 

Whatever the ſucceſs of the ne- 
1 may be, this conduct was 
founded upon true policy. The 
ruined condition of the Ottoman 
army at the cloſe of that fatal cam- 
paign, the weakneſs of their ma- 
rine, which could not yet in an 
degree have recovered the ſhock it 
had ſo lately received, the inſuffi · 
ciency of the fortifications upon the 
Dardanelles, together with the di- 
ſtractions in the government, the 
diſcontent of the people, and the 
open rebellions in Egypt and Sy- 
ria, made the gaining of a year's 
breathing- time a matter of the ut- 
molt importance to the Porte. In 
that time, if the Vizir ſtill ſupports 
the character which he has already 
acquired, the Turkiſh affairs may 
wear a very different aſpe& from 
that which they then exhibited. 


Beſides the reſtoring of order in the 


government and police, and the 
— for the ſecurity of the 
ardanelles, and ſuch a marine as 
would be ſufficient to prote& the 
coaſts of the Black Sea, great 
changes might have been fince 
made in the diſcipline and condu& 
of their licentious ſoldiery ; who + 
have alſo had time given them to 
recover and new - brace their cou- 
rage, and to ſhake off that terror 
and conſternation which, even a- 
mong vetetran troops, are the cer- 
tain conſequences of a rapid ſo- 
ries of loſſes and 'difgraces, If 
ſuch meaſures have been purſued, 
LJ and 
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and that the Ruſſians ſhould Rill 
perſiſt in che exorbitancy of their 
demands, they may poſſibly find 
the Turkiſh army at their next 
meeting, in a very different ſitu- 
ation from that in which they laſt 
ſaw it. The advantages to the 
Turks from ſo long a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, are indeed Þ obvious, that 


It is not to be imagined it could 


have eſcaped the penetration of the 
Ruſſians, and we muſt therefore 
conclude that they had ſufficient 
motives for thinking it equally ne- 
ceſſary to themſelves. 


While Ali Bey's faithful friend 


and ally, the Chiek Daher, was 
exerting the utmoſt induſtry and 
valour in making a conqueſt for him 
of Syria, he loſt the kingdom of 
Egypt himſelf, by as ſudden a re- 
volution as that by which he ob- 
tained it. We have formerly ha- 
zarded an opinion, that the bar- 
barity and treachery of the natives, 
together with the factious, cruel, 
and turbulent diſpoſition of the 
=m lords or princes, would pro- 
ably prove as 2 obſtacles to 
his eſtabliſhing of a permanent go- 
vernment, as even the hoſtile op- 
oſition of the Ottoman power. 
he event has for this time juſtified 
the conjecture, and he owes the 
loſs of Egypt, and the Turks the 
recovery of it, to his brother- in- 
law, Mahomed Bey Aboudaab. 
This man, who like Ali Bey 
himſelf, and the reſt of the Egyp- 
tian chiefs, had been originally a 
ſlave, owed his liberty and fortune 
entirely to him. It may be juſt ne- 


ceſſary to obſerve here, that though 


the Mamaluck ſyſtem with reſpect 
to the crown, was of courſe abo- 
liſhed upon the conqueſt of the 
kingdom by the Turks, it has not- 
withſtanding (it is ſaid) been pre- 
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ſerved in its full vigour, by the 
great chieftains or lords of the coun- 
try, none of whom, ſtrange and 
unnatural as it may ſeem, can be 
ſucceeded by any of his children, 
or by any other perſon, who is not, 
or has not been, in actual ſlavery, 
The Arabian chieks, who are diſ- 
perſed all over Egypt, do not come 
within this deſcription, they being 
the natural and hereditary princes 
of their tribes; they are however 
obliged to pay a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ney to government, upon each re- 
newal of the ſucceſſion. 
It fortuned that among a number 
of Georgian women who had been 
urchaſed for his ſeraglio, Ali Bey 
ad diſcovered one of his own fil- 


ters; upon this diſcovery he be- ith, 
ſtowed her upon Mahomed Abou- is te 
daab, who had firſt been his ſlave, Tü 
and was then become his favourite; I me 
and whom he afterwards raiſed to li E 
the dignity of a bey. Some jea- ter 
louſies having ariſen between them Nate. 
ſince the late revolution, Aboudaab Y lo: 
and ſome other beys were baniſhed ich 
from court, who having retired to to. 
the Upper Egypt, began there to es, 
form a ſtrong faction againſt Ai , 
Bey. a | ; ptil 3 

Ayoub, the governor of Go 177 
and nephew to Ali Bey, commanded 


at that time in Upper Egypt, ot , het 


what the Arabians call the province ence 


of Saydi. This governor, finding all re 
that he was not able to ſubdue eateſt 
Aboudaab by force, intended to hen 
have circumvented him by treach- Miter « 


ery ; he accordingly pretended to . T. 
become himſelf mal-content ; aud 
had ſeveral conferences with Abou- a fr 
daab, whoſe. injuries he ſeemed 
highly to reſent, and exclaimed 3 
loudly as any body againſt the op- 
preſſion and tyranny of Ali Bey. 
By theſe means, he hoped — 
un 
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Wound an opportunity to ſurprize his own able t 1 
_ P p e to cope with Ali Bey, 
Wepending entirely upon this part ing the legal government, and 
bis ſcheme, he ſent ſecret in- the — — and — 


Aboudaab ; but not ſet out upon the principle of reſtor- 


elligence to his uncle of all that the great lords, made many of thein 


paſſed, with a requiſition to ſend diipoſed to return to it, rather than 


uch a number of ſoldiers expe- own a ſubmiſſion to one of their 


Jitiouly and privately into the equals. 


rovince, as would enable him, if The reception which Ali w 
t failed of ſucceſs, to put his de- ceived pune Chiek der 4 
gn in execution otherwiſe. The ſuch as the unfortunate, partieu- 
aution and 1 of Aboudaab, larly fugitive princes, ſeldom ex- 
as however ſuperior to his arti- perience. As this Arabian prince 
ces, and he tell into the trap ſeems to be one of the moſt biceps 
hich he had laid. That hey, ordinary characters of any age, it 


aving either ſeen through his de- may not be improper to take notice 
Jens, or obtained a knowledge of of ſome of thoſe particularities 
S » 


hem by other means, invited him which fame, at this diſtance, has 
$ uſual to his camp, where he reported of him. He is repreſented 
ithout ceremony ſtabbed him in as poſſeſſed of thoſe great and mix- 
is tent. N 25 ed qualities, which would do ho- 
This tranſaction having cut off nour to a hero in the moſt military 
means of reconciliation between age, and render a citizen reſpected 
li Bey and Aboudaab, and the and admired in the moſt civilized 
ter now finding himſelf entire At the age of ninety-three years, 
aſter of the Upper Egypt, he he has all the courage, activity and 
o longer heſitated, but marched vigour of five-and-twenty. It is 
th a conſiderable army towards ſaid he was ſcarcely ever worled in 
uro. Ali Bey ſent moſt of his action, though the greater part of 
rees, under the command of nine his life has cen ſpent in that pett 
, to oppoſe him; but theſ2 be- deſultory kind of war, in which ah 
ing entirely defeated, erratic and barbarous tribes of thoſe 
1772. and the conqueror wide regions are for ever engaged; 
af marching fait to Cai- and which, though unattended with 
he thought proper to fly from glory, is filled with action, danger 
ence with his treaſures and a and enterprize. His fidelity triend- 
all retinue, and encountered the ſhip, and. firmneſs, are conf, icu- 
— dangers and difficulties, be- ul ſhewn in his conduct — Ali 
e was able to gain the friendly Bey; as his great mental powers 
ter of the Chiek Daher in Sy- and his military abilities are in 
1 new revolution cauſed the long war which he has carried 
2 joy in Conſtantinople, on merely upon their ſtrength, be- 
3 was immediately diſ- ing obliged to create, if we may be 
— _ Egypt, by which Ma- allowed to ule the expreſion, both 
* ＋ was appointed armies and reſources; and in which 
Tr * that country. We almoſt all the cities and towns of 
1 4.4 this tranſattion, that the ancient Phenicia, Paleſtine, and 
having no ſtrength of the South of Syria, have been re- 
[B 2] peatedly 


ptil zoth. 
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peatedly taken, and he has ſueceſ- 
fively defeated the Turkiſh officers, 
wherever they have ventured to 
meet him. May we, for its ſingu- 
larity, add the following whimſical 


circumſtance, which is related of 


this extraordinary man. It is ſaid, 
that at this great age, he every year 
marries a fine young girl of thirteen 
or fourteen ; it however remains a 
doubt, whether this be the effect of 
conſtitution, or avarice; for it ap- 
pears that the monks of the order 
bf St. Francis in the Holy-Land, 
having uſually given a preſent at 
the marriage of a chiek, to gain 
his favour and protection, it be- 
came at length to be conſidered as 
an obligation, and Chiek Daher is 
paid a thouſand crowns a year by 
the friers, for his marriages. 

Ali Bey found his patriarchal 
friend ſurrounded by his children 
and nephews, and ſtrengthened by 
the acceſſion of the Mutualis, and 


ſo. ne other barbarous tribes, whom 


he had lately ſubdued, and now 
taught to ſubdue others. The war 
has been ſince carried on in the 
ſame loofe and irregular manner as 
before; but can exiſt no longer, 
than the preſent troubles in which 
the Porte is involved ; for the lofs 
of EgyP! muſt then prove fatal to 
Ali Bey. 

The conduct of the great parti- 
tioning powers, gradually unfolded 
their deſigns during the negoct- 
ations at Foczani. 'They proceeded 
filently in carrying on thoſe ar- 
rangements which they had lately 
concluded ; while they ſeemed re- 
ſtrained by their enormity from 
making a public avowal of them. 
It ſeemed as if they endeavoured to 
feel the general temper and diſpo- 
ſition of Europe; and by a climax 


of ſueceſſive exorbitancies, to pre- 


before they could arrive at a ref. 


* 
ol 


vent the furprize which atten 
novelty, and prepare the public fy q 

thoſe greater which were till u i — 
fucceed. Deformity wears off h, K 
acquaintance; and perhaps the 

found it neceſſary to familiarizii © 
themſelves with their own deſign, 


lution of expoſing them nakedlyy 
the view of the world. 

We have formerly ſeen, how ti 
breaking out of the plague in h 
land, together with the war carrie 
on in that country, afforded a pr. 
tence to the Auſtrians and Pruſſia 
to draw lines, and form great bo 
dies of troops upon its borden 


Theſe troops by degrees enten — 
farther both into Poland and Pruſu . 
and through the mutual jealoi No 
that then ſubſiſted between the — 
powers, the motions and numbe ra 
on the one ſide, were in a og wh 
meaſure regulated by thoſe oft b J 
other. As the movements and d- 7 q 
ſigns. of the King of Pruſſia af * 
at all times alarming and ſuſpicuſſſf in F 
they were at this time particulaj the” 
ſo to the Poles ; who, from his i he 
timate connection with Ruſſia, 1 and 
well as his own particular diſpa thei 
tion, could make no doubt of li * 4 
entering into, or furthering, HM ditar 
moſt pernicious deſigns. Th 5 
opinions and affections were We! — 
differently diſpoſed with regard I fever 
Auſtria. As the Empreſs-queen e p 


well known to be adverſe to bor 10 
whole conduct of the court of! * 
terſburg with reſpect to Poland, u 
her jealouſy, both of that and® 
court of Berlin, were equally N bear, 
underſtood, her military movemell 
were obſerved with the greaF 
pleaſure, by all the Poles, ald 
of whatever party; as it was fn 
her natural oppoſition to thoſe t 
inimical powers, her avowed pi! many 


attend 
ublic fr 


rr and ſuppoſed true judgment in po- 
ſtill u 


litical matters, that they expected, 


% 
| 


's off 9 ſooner or later, the deliverance of 
aps da their country. 

miliary The Pruſſian troops from their 
| deſign, BW £:4 entrance into the dominions of 
at a re Poland, without the pretence or 
akedly vB colour of war, ated in every re- 


ſpe, as if they had come to re- 
venge unparalelled injuries, in the 
country of the moſt odious enemy; 
and even exceeded what is practiced 
upon thoſe occaſions, between ci- 
vilized nations. Their monarch 


„ho tie 
ue in Þ6 
ar Carrie 
led a pre 
Pruſſian 


great bo (ems upon this occaſion to have 
; borden i erbauſted the whole of his fertile 
es enters genius, in finding out new modes 
nd Prulu ot rapine, oppreſſion, and tyranny. 
JW p_ No forms were obſerved ; no mea- 
yeen tho 


ſures were kept; and even the or- 


d numbe dinary appearances and trappings 


4 of juſtice, were ſhameleſsly thrown 
ms by. 
nts and d 1 has been computed, that at a 
Pruſſia moderate eſtimation, he carried off 
ſuſpicwuſſ in the courſe of the year 1771, from 
articuuſih the province of Great Poland and 
rom his M the adjoining diſtricts, twelve thou- 
1 Ruſſia, 1 fand families, who were ſent with 
alar diſpd their effects, to ſtock the barren 


loubt of 
hering, 
ns. The 


ſands and bleak wilds of his here- 
ditary dominions. In the ſame 
year he publiſhed an edit, com- 


s were eg manding eve rſon, under the 
th regard e and even corpo- 
ſs-queen ral puniſhment, to take in payment 
verie " p for forage, proviſions, corn, horſes, 
_ xc. the money which ſhould be of- 
PO 5 


fered by his troops and commiſſa- 
nes. This money was either filver, 
bearing the impreſſion of Poland, 


and worth only one third of its no- 


that and 
equally * 
movemen 


* ing minal value, or elſe ducats, ſtruck 
oles, 4 in Imitation of the Dutch ducats, 
is it 5 (which from their intrinſic worth 
1 tO 


are current in every part of Ger- 
many and the North) that were, ſe- 
Venteen per cent. below them in 


avowed P * ö 
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value. With this baſe money, he 
bought up corn and forage enough, 
not only to ſupply his army for two 
whole years; but alſo to ſtock ma- 
gazines in the country where the 
proviſions were bought, which were 
afterwards converted into markets, 
where the inhabitants were obliged 
to come and re-purchaſe corn, at 
an advanced price, for their dail 
ſubſiſtence, and to pay for it with 
od money; his commiſſaries re- 
uſing to take back the ſame coin, 
which they had before obliged the 
people to receive, It is ſaid, that 
the king gained 1n this ſingle arti- 
cle of extortion and injuſtice, ſeven 
millions of dollars; which, though 
an amazing ſum, and that the cal- 
culation may be large; yet if we 
recollect, that by being maſter that 
year of the Viſtala, he became poſs 
ſeſſed of all the corn in Poland that 
was intended for the Dantzick mar- 
ket, beſides what his troops could 
lay hands on in Great Poland and 


Pruſſia, and remember at the ſame 


time the exceeding ſcarcity and 
great price of that commodity, both 
in Germany and all the neighbour- 
ing countries, we may perhaps find 
reaſon not to think the ſum much 

exaggerated. : 
Exceſſive contributions were at 
firſt extorted, which were afterwards 
doubled and trebled, both in Great 
Poland and Royal Pruſſia. Un- 
heard-of gabelles were at length 
impoſed, and the proteſtant cities 
of Dantzick and Thorn ſurrounded 
with cuſtom-houſes, at which ex- 
orbitant duties were levied upon 
all the neceſſaries of life, as they 
were carried into market. In & 
word, the exadions from the ab- 
bies, couwwents, cathedrals, and no- 
bles, were ſo exorbitant, and at 
length grew ſo much beyond their 
B 3] abilities, 


22 

abilities, that the canons of Gneſna 
ſhut up the church, and abandoned 
their cathedral ; the prieſts fled 
from their cures, the monks from 
their monaſteries, and the nobles 
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cats in gold ; all of which wer 
ſent to ſtock the king's dominion; 
One ſmall town in Poſnania, with 
its diſtrict, was obliged to furniſh 
General Belling with fifry mar. 


from their eſtates. Thoſe whom riageable girls and their portions; { 
age or infirmities prevented from and the roads were covered with 
fiying, were bound hand and foot, waggons, loaded with this ney 6 
and carried off as criminals. ſpecies of contribution. Thus were C 
In the mean time, the young the children torn from the arms di a 
men were every where ſeized, and their unhappy parents ; and the b 
ſent off to fill up the Pruſſian armies. wretched brides obliged to abandon * 
When all the ingenuity of device, their country, their religion, theit t 
and all the reſources of oppreſſion, language, their friends, and all the — 
rapine, and tyranny, ſeemed at dear connections of life, to be tr 
length to be exhauſted ; a new one tranſported to unknown countries, u 
was diſcovered, which was before married to men they never ſaw, and 
unheard- of in the hiſtory of man- to live in a ſtate of mutual hatred, of 
kind. Every town and village was with people whom they could no: Wi ©* 
obliged to furniſh a certain number underſtand. Theſe oppreſſions con- ©” 
of marriageable girls; to each of tinued from the latter part of te ** 
whom the parents were to give as a year 1770, to the ſame time in the * 
portion, a feather-bed, four pillows. year 1772, when the partition d ſhe 
one cow, two hogs, and three du- Poland was formally declared. — 
lua 
C.:i A F. If * 
. | len 
Retro ſpecti ve view of the conduct of the court of Vienna with reſpect to r *"* 
land, frem the commencement of the troubles in that king dom. The unhaphy mot 
effefts which it had upon the Poles. Unerpected union in politics and jen : = 


timents, between the courts of Vienna and Berlin; probable effect of thi 
gun. tion, upon the conduct of the court of Peterſburg. The Conftderalt Th 
ſur pri xe the caſile of Cracow ; nre befieged, and made a leg defence init 0 
Marſbal Zaremba prepoſes to ſurrender upon terms; is ręfiged by the king 
and received by the Kujjians, Roval ſalt-mines ſeized by the Auſtrian and 
Joint manifeſto prejented by the partitioning powers. Specification fri f 
the Empreſs-queen, of the countries æubich ſhe propoſed to ſeize upon. Spti alt; 


| fication from the Emprejs of Ruſſia. Letters patent of the King of Pruſſi reg | 

| containing a deduction of vis rights. Some 1 — upon them. — 

| N HE court of Vienna conti- repugnant to its political interefs. . I. 
| nued long undetermined and and to its ſtrong predilection in fi — 
1 irreſolute as to the meaſuree which vour of the houſe of Saxony. Fa ey 
it ſhould purſue in reſpe&t to the though the electoral prince was 0 * 


atfairs of Poland. The election of yet of age, its hopes were not lot 
. the preſent king, under the imme- of re-inſtating that family in Pe, in 
| iate influence of Ruſſia, was equally land upon a future occaſion, * it 
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the election of ſo young a prince as 
the preſent king, and the authority 
which it was evident Ruſſia would 


obtain in the country during his 
| adminiſtration, precluded them en- 


tirely. This diſappointment was 
not received, without a very viſible 
degree of chagrin and diſſatisfac- 
tion. The Auſtrian miniſter was 
accordingly recalled from Warſaw 
before the election took place; no 
other was ſent to ſucceed him: and 
though the legality of the election 
was barely acknowledged, no 
friendly correſpondence was kept 
up with that court. 

Many other parts of the conduct 
of the court of Peterſburg, had 
excited the ſtrongeſt diſlike, if not 
animoſity, at Vienna, The man- 
ner in which the Empreſs-queen 
was abandoned in the laſt war, when 
ſhe was at the point of obtaining 
all the dear-bought fruits of it, by 
recovering thoſe favourite and va- 
luable parts of her hereditary do- 
minions, which had been fo vio- 
lently wreſted from her, and by 
wreaking her revenge upon that 
moſt deteſted enemy, who was al- 
ready, ſeemingly in her hands, was 
a matter that could not be forgot, 
and might ſcarcely be forgiven. 
The expulſion of Prince Charles of 
daxony from the dukedom of Cour- 
land, which was a meaſureevidently 
calculated to ſeclude his family from 
all farther connections with Poland, 
was conſidered as much an inſult to 
the houſe of Auſtria, as an injury 
to that of Saxony. 

The ſubſequent conduct of Ruſſia 
in regard to the affairs of Poland, 
inſtead of leſſening, afforded new 
and ſerious cauſes for increaſing the 
Ciſtruſt and jealouſy of Auſtria, The 
haughty deſpotiſm and arrogance, 
wich which that arbitrary power, 


123 
made a young man, who was its 
miniſter at Warſaw, the dictator of 
a code of laws to the king and the 
republic; and the iron hand with 
which in the face of the world it 
ruled them both; were matters as 
truly alarming to Auſtria, as they 
were dangerous to Germany in ge- 
neral; and as the ſtrict union be- 
tween the King of Pruſſia and the 
Czarina, ſcemed to render the evil 
irremediable, the jealouſy and aver- 
ion naturally grew ſtronger, in pro- 
portion to the appearance of the 
danger. Theſe were matters ſo 
thoroughly underſtood all over Eu- 
rope, that no one heſitated in the 
opinion, that the quieſcence of the 
court of Vienna in regard to Po- 
land, proceeded entirely from its 
apprehenſions of that of Berlin. 
When the affairs of that country 
were arrived at ſuch a criſis, that 
the Confederates in the blindneſs 
of rage and fury flew to arms, the 
ſame appearances were flill viſible 
at Vieana: and though no public 
act was done in their favour, the 
tone, the language, and the coun- 
tenance, of both the court and peo- 
ple, were well underſtood to be ſo; 
and ſufficient cauſes were ſuppoſed, 
for their not making a more expli- 
cit avowal of their ſentiments. The 
Confederates accordingly found a 
ſure refuge and protection in every 
part of the Auſtrian dominicns 
during the whole time of the trou- 
bles. Their manifeſtos and decla- 
rations, even that which declared 
the throne vacant, the king an 
uſurper and tyrant, and recom- 
mended his deſtruction as a com- 


mon enemy, were printed and pub- 


liſhed in them, and from thence 
circulated throughout Europe, The 
ſums of money which were iſſued 
for their ſupport, by the court of 

(B 4] Saxony, 
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ou 
Saxony, as well as from other quar- 


ters, were all tranſmitted to them, 
through the hands of the bankers 
at Vienna; and — might 
be conſidered as little leſs than their 
head quarters and a place of arms 
during the war. The ſame diſpo- 
fition was viſible for a long time in 
favour of the Turks; and it has 
been even aſſerted, that a treaty 
was actually entered into, and 
nearly concludeg, berween the Porte 
and the court of Vienna, by which 


the latter was to engage as a prin- 


eipal in the war, and to be wp: 


. with a very large yearly ſub- 


y by the former, 


The conferences between the Em- 


peror and the King of Pruſſia, ſoon 
ehanged the politics of the court of 
Vienna; and it is probable that 


their unexpected junction in opi- 


nion and councils, cauſed a ſtill 
greater revolution in thoſe of the 
court of Peterſburg. It is not in- 


| deed to be imagined, that the pre- 


fent partition of Poland, can be in 
any degree a favourite meaſure with 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, or that it 
at all correſponds with her original 
views in reſpect to that country. 
Her 
+. mah to haye kept that king- 
dom entire for the thay ah ; to have 
reſerved, for ſome time, the name 
and appearance of its ancient form 
of government, while ſhe extended 
her influence in ſuch a manner, as 
to continue in her hands the ſu- 
preme direction and controul of the 
whole; a ſituation, in which her 
ſucceſsful war with the Porte, muſt 
jnevitabhy have confirmed her. By 
this means ſhe would have avoided 
the exciting of the envy, or the ap- 
prehenſions of her neighbours, as 
ell as that obloquy which muſt 
ariſe, from the perfidious robbing 
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t object, undoubtedly, muſt 


of a friend and ally, in direct breach 
of all treaties, as well as of her 
own moſt ſolemn and repeated per. 
ſonal promiſes and declarations, 
Thus Poland, would have anſwered 
all the purpoſes of a Ruſſian pro- 
vince, until it inſenſibly ſunk into 
one; or until ſuch a concurrence 
of circumſtances preſented them- 
ſelves, as would make it unneceſ. 
ſary to continue the reſtraint any 
longer; in the former caſe, which 
would be the more eligible, the 
people would have remained con- 
tented, and-fancied themſelves free, 
until by degrees they forgot til 
meaning of the term. | 
As a ſteady adherence to theſe 
meaſures, would have been the true 
intereſt of Ruſſia, ſo it ſeemed to 
have been the original line of her 
conduct before the interference of 
the other powers, though deviated 
from in ſome inſtances, by a heat 
and precipitation, which were per- 
haps either prudent nor neceſſary; 
and would have been in-ſome de- 
gree conſiſtent with thoſe ſolemn 
and public declarations, which ſhe 
repeatedly made, im regard to the 

airs of Poland. For however 
equivocal the credit of ſuch autho- 
rities may be upon other occaſions, 
the admittance of her jealous and 
rival neighbours to a ſhare of her 
ſpoils, and the enabling them there- 
by to Er more than an equal de- 
gree of relative ſtrength, is a con- 
duct ſo contrary to the true genius 
and temper of Ruſſia, that no doubt 
ſhould be made of her fincerity in 
any act, which militated with the 
opinion of its proceeding from her 
own choice. Upon the whole, 
there ſeems to be the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons to imagine, that the ſcheme 
for the partition of Poland did not 
originate in the court of Peterſburs, 
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and that its acquieſcence in the 
meaſure, proceeds only from the 
neceſſity of the preſent conjunc- 


e. 
faq firſt circumſtance that ſeem- 

to indicate any change in the 
ſyſtem of the court of Vienna, was 
the thro» ing out of ſome hints of 
ſome ancient claims, which the 
ſtates of Hungary were ſaid ta 
have upon Poland. Though thefe 
wer- but imperfectly expreſſed, they 
were ſufficient to excite a conſider- 


able alarm in a country, which had 


already too many cauſes for being 


ſuſpicious of the defigns of its 
neighbours; npon which the Em- 
preſs- queen wrote a letter with her 
dyn hand to the King af Poland, 
in the month of January, 1771, 
wherein, after the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of unalterable friendſhip for 
him and the republic, and a requeſt 
that the motions of her troops 
ſhould give no alarm to either, the 
concluded by affuring him, that ſhe 
never had entertained a thought of 
ſeizing any part of his dominions, 
nor would ever ſuffer any other 
power to do fo. 

Notwithſtanding the apparent 
fincerity of theſe declarations, others 
of a different nature were publiſhed 
in the courſe of that year by her 
troops in Poland. By theſe latter, 
the claims were. renewed in general 
terms, but without any particular 
ſpecification of their nature or ex- 
tent, it being profeſſed, that they 
ſhould continue dormant until the 


concluſion of a peace, when they 


mould be properly examined, and 
ſettled in an amicable manner ; it 
was however declared, with an ap- 
parent reference to thoſe claims, 
that certain territories, which were 
decupied by the Auſtrian troops, 
fould be protected from all inſults 


of the Rufſians or the Confede- 


their ancient rights and privileges, 


[25 
whatſoever, whether on the 


rates. 

The equivocal conduct of Au- 
ſtria was ll continued, and though 
the fatal treaty of partition, was 
ſigned early in the year cf Feb. 
— treat, no apparent. 
change took place in it for 772 
ſeveral months after. It would feem 
as if the court of Vienna, had 
been at firſt either aſhamed of the 
infamy, or ſhocked at the enormity 
of this tranſaction; for it is ſaid; 
that Count Kaunitz, the Imperial 
rm minifter, upon the queſtion 

ing cloſely put to him near two 
months after, by ſome of the foreign 
miniſters, denied it in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt folemn terms. 

It may be a matter of doubt, 
whether the inſidious artifices of 
the court of Berlin in exciting the 
troubles, or the deluſive appear · 
ances of friendſhip ſhown by that 
of Vienna, were in the event more 
deſtructive to the unfortunate Po- 
landers. It has been confident 
aſſerted, that the former of th 
powers, with a premeditated defign 
to bring matters to ſomething near 
their preſent criſis, firſt urged the 
Diſſidents, by repeated affurances 
of effectual ſupport, to embark 
haftily in the deſign of recovering 


and then encouraged the governing 
part of the nation to perſevere in 
their oppreſſions, by private aſſur- 
ances to the moſt bigotted, and ſome 
of the moſt powerful members of 
the diet, that he would take no 
active part in their favour; until 
by theſe indirect means the whole 
kingdom was ſet in a flame. The 
enormity. of ſuch a conduct makes 
it to be hoped, as well for the fake 
of royalty as of human nature, that 

the 
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the charpe is not founded in truth. 
Rut if it ſhould be otherwiſe ; even 
this crooked ſyſtem of policy, could 
have ſucceeded only in part, if the 
falſe lights hung out by Auſtria, 
operating upon the pre-conceived 
opinion formed of her diſpoſition 
and political views, had not encou- 
raged the Poles to that ruinous and 
unavailing perſeverance and obfti- 
nacy, which without a due atten- 
tion to the ſeaſon, or waiting for 
time or opportunity, firſt precipi- 
tated Ruſſia into extremities, which 
the probably had neither foreſeen 
nor intended, and having covered 
their country with adeluge of blood, 
has terminated in its final deſtr 
tion. 
Encloſed, as the Confederates 
were at the end of the —— 
ear, by the Ruſſian, Auſtrian, an 
an armies; and abandoned, 
as they ſeemed to be, by their only 
allies, who were negociating a peace 
upon ſuch unequal terms, as afford- 
adder little hopes of their being 
much conſidered, it was naturally 
to be expected that their oppoſition 


f | i would have been entirely at an end, 
ij and that the leaders would either 
19 have obtained the beſt terms they 


could from Ruſſia, or have retired 
into other countries, in hopes of 
ſome happy concurrence of circum- 
ſtances, which might have reſtored 
tranquillity and ſecurity to their 
own, Their conduct, however, 
was directly the reverſe; and in 
this hopeleſs ſtate of their affairs, 
4 they meditated new enterprizes, and 
| carried on the ſame ruinous kind of 


war, which had ſo long deſolated 


the country. 1 4 

In the beginning of the 
Feb. ad. year, they had the ſeem- 
ing good fortune to ſurprize the 
citadel of Cracow, which they had 
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already rendered remarkable by the 
ſiege which they had ſuſtained in 
it, in the beginning of theſe trou- 
bles. About the ſame time, they 
had various ſkirmiſhes with the 
Ruſſians, and the Poliſh crown 
troops, in ſome of which they acted 
with a good deal of vigour ; but 
all theſe efforts only ſerved to wea- 
ken themſelves irretrievably, by the 
continued ſlaughter of the nobility, 
and to compleat entirely the ruin 
of the country. The citadel of 
Cracow, Tyniec, Czenſtochaw, and 
moſt of their other fortreſſes, were 
ſoon after beſieged by the Ruſſians; 
ſome of theſe, particularly the 
caſtle of Cracow, and the fortreſs 
of Tyniec, made a moſt obſtinate 
defence, and held out a ſurprizing 
length of time, the garriſons having 
endured unparalleled hardſhips be- 
fore they ſurrendered. 

In the beginning of May, Mar- 
mal Zaremba, ſeeing that their af. 
fairs grew every day more hopeleſs, 
ſent an officer of diſtinction to the 
king and the miaiſtry at Warſaw, 
to make an offer of ſurrender, for 
himſelf and his party, which con- 
ſiſted of about two thouſand men; 
but at the ſame time defired to be 
informed to whom he ſhould ſur- 
render; whether to the republic, 
or to the Ruſſians and Pruſſians, 
by whom they were ſurrounded. 
The anſwer was truly laconic : he 
was told, That as he had not con- 
ſulted them in forming the confe- 
deracy, they had no advice to give 
him in the preſent exigence. There 
ſeems to be but little doubt, that 
this anſwer was dictated by the 
Ruſſian miniſter, who probably did 
not now think 1t proper, that the 
king ſhould exerciſe any act of ſo- 
vereignty, or that a door ſhould be 


opened for an intercourſe, and com- 
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munion of intereſts, between him 
and the Confederates; as it can 
ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, he would 
if left to himſelf, have acted ſo 
cruelly, and ſo contrary to his in- 
tereſts, as to cut off at once the 
greater part of the nation from all 
hopes of peace and accommoda- 
tion. | 
Marſhal Zaremba, now propoſed 
his terms where the power was 
lodged for receiving them, He 
was treated with great diſtinction 
by the Ruſſian commander in chief, 
with whom he entered Warſaw, in 
a manner that carried more the air 
of a triumphant general, than that 
of a rebel or fugitive. The con- 
ditions were very moderate; he 
and his general oticers bound them- 
ſelves by oath to enter into no 
other confederacy, and agreed to 
reſide at Warſaw till a pacification 
took place ; the inferior officers, 
upon giving ſecurity for their fu- 
ture behaviour, were permitted to 
retire to their houles in the coun- 
try, and ſuch of the common men, 
as had not eſcaped to the other 
confederacies, were incorporated 
with the Ruſſian or Poliſh troops. 
The king had the mortification, to 
have one of his own ſubjects, whoſe 
direct ſubmiſſion to himſelf he had 
a few C1ys be fore refuſed, now in- 
troduced to him upon more equal 
terms, by a Ruitvan officer, under 
the ſanction of a Ruſſian treaty. 
Iyniee, and the caſtle of Cra- 
cow, ill held out, and were not 
taken till the latter end of June, 
or beginning of July. In the mean 
time, a body of Auſtrians had join- 
ed the Ruſlians to carry on the 
ſiege of the firſt ; the garriſon being 
reduced to the utmoſt extremity, 
and preferring any change of con- 


dition, to that of a ſubmiſſion to 
their natural and inveterate ene- 
mies, they entered into a private 
treaty with the Auſtrians, and per- 
mitted them to take poſſeſſion of 
the fortreſs, without the knowledge 
or conſent of the Ruſſians. 

The Ruſſian officers, who had too 
long made their own will the ſu- 
preme law in every tranſaction with 
the Poles, could ill brook an in- 
ſtance, which ſhewed that it was 
not equally omnipotent with other 
nations, and the loſs of a place 
whach they conſidered as their own. 
The matter had like to become ſe- 
rious; and they ſtill made a ſhew 
of carrying on the ſiege, though 
the Auftrians were now the defen- 
ders of the place. Whether it was, 
that the officers on either fide were 
not fully apprized of the deſigns of 
their — 20 courts, and the na- 
ture of the connection between them, 
or that natural antipathy and con- 
tempt, were ſaperior to any bands 
that could unite theſe ill- paired al- 
lies, however it was, frequent bick- 
erings paſſed between _ about 
this time : and it was as much as 
the two courts could do, to prevent 
their animoſity from ſhewing itſelf 
in a dangerous manner. 

The Aultrians havin 
ſeized the royal Cale: June gth. 
mines at Wielickza, Bochinia, and 
ſome other places, which were 8 
principal ſource of the king's pri- 
vate revenue, and the Pruſlan⸗ 
having cut him off from the re- 
mainder of it, which principally 
aroſe from the duties in Royal 
Pruſſia, the wretched monarch 
found himſelf in the hands of his 
pretended and officious friends, be- 
reft of all the means of ſubſiſtence. 
The Auſtrians did not yet, however, 
compel the crown officers and ma- 
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giſtracy to perjury, by obliging 
them to-take oaths contrary to their 
allegiance. At the ſalt-works, they 
— no farther than to oblige 
the officers to fign an act, by which 
they engaged to fulfil the duties of 
their places, not to ſend the ſalt 
elſewhere without order, to obey no 
orders but thoſe given by the com- 
mander in chief, and to keep the 
money ariſing from the works till 
they received farther inſtructions. 
At length the time arrived, when 
the actors in this ſtate farce, had 
attamed confidence enough tothrow 
by their maſks, and to appear in 
their — — forms without any diſ- 
Ie. The King of Pruſſia, who was 
eſs attentive to appearances, had 
for ſome time made no ſecret of his 
intention, and had dignified his ac- 
quiſitions, as if they had been coun- 
tries lately diſcovered, by the title 
Sept. 18th of New Pruſſia. A ma- 
dept. 199% nifeſto was delivered at 
Warſaw, by the Ruſſian and Pruſ- 
fian miniſters, in the name of their 
reſpective ſovereigns, which was 
- 6th, ſeconded a few days after 
IN by the miniſter from the 
Empreſs-queen, in which the three 
| openly avowed their inten- 
tions. This declaration was ſoon 
after ſucceeded by ſpecifications 
From the different powers, of the 
countries which they had agreed 
ively to appropriate. 
t would afford little uſe or enter- 
fainment, to enter into a long or 
ticular diſcuſſion of thoſe ftate 
— which are publiſhed in 
compliance with eſtabliſned cuſ- 
toms, and to blindfold the vulgar, 
without its being intended that they 
ſhould convey either truth or argu- 
ment. 'Fhe manifeſto ſets out with 
a detail of the laudable intentions 
and friendly offiees of the Ewpreſs 
3 


of Ruſſia, in all of which, ſhe is 
ſaid, to have been either openly or 
tacitly ſeconded by the other two 
ers; general complaints are 
made, of loſſes ſuſtained, and ex- 
pences incurred, in conſequence of 
the frequent troubles in Poland; 
the ſpirit of diſcord which has ſeized 
the nation, is greatly lamented, and 
a moving deffhiption given of the 
miſeries it has undergane, and of 
its preſent deplorable ſituation, at 
the ſame time, that the total diſſo- 
lution of the ſtate is foretold to be 
the conſequence of the preſent 
anarchy and diſorder, if not timely 
prevented. It is acknowledged, 
that this event would probably de. 
ſtroy the harmony and friendſhip 
at preſent fubſiſting between the 
three great powers, which puts 
them under a neceſſity of taking 2 
decifive part in fuch critical cir- 
cumſtances, and with one accord, 
to take ſuch effectual meaſures, az 
would re- eſtabliſh tranquillity and 
good order in Poland, and put the 
ancient conſtitution of that king- 
dom, and the liberties of the peo- 
ple, on a ſure and ſolid founda- 

tion. | 
Thus far, nothing can appear 
more generous or laudable, than the 
conduct and intentions of the great 
allied powers. We are however 
ſoon informed, that as Poland is to 
be ſo highly benefited by the mu- 
tual friendſhip and harmony which 
now ſo happily ſubſiſts between 
them, it is alſo right, that they 
ſhould derive ſome — them- 
ſelves from this fortunate concord, 
while it laſts, the uncertainty of its 
continuance being moſt emphati- 
cally acknowledged, Thus circum: 
ſtanced, as they have reſpectivel 
very conſiderable claims on the pol. 
ſeſhons of the Republic, they pe 
; no 
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not expoſe them to the hazard of 
future poſſible contingencies, and 
have therefore determined among 
themſelves, to aſſert thoſe rights 
and claims, which each of them, 
will hereafter be ready to juſtify in 
time and place, by authentic re- 
cords, and ſolid reaſons, 

That having — com- 
municated their reſpective rights 
and claims, and being mutually 
convinced of their juſtice, they have 
determined to ſecure to themſelves 
a proportionable equivalent, by 


taking immediate and effectual pol- 


ſeſſion, of ſuch parts of the territo- 
ries of the republic, as may ſerve 
to fix more natural, and ſure bound, 
between her and the three powers, 
They alſo promiſe, that they will, 
hereafter, give an exact ſpecifica- 
tion of what they intend reſpec- 
tively to ſeize upon as an equiva- 
lent; and moſt generoufly diſcharge 
the Poles from all other debts, dues, 
demands, and claims, of whatever 
nature, whether on the poſſeſſions, 
or ſubjects of the republic; at the 
ſame time inviting all ranks and 
orders of them, to baniſh, or at 
leaſt ſuſpend, the ſpirit of diſcord 
and deluſion ; in order, that a diet 
being legally aſſembled, they might 
co-operate with their ſaiC majeſties, 
in eſtabliſhing on a firm and ſolid 
foundation, the good order and 
tranquillity of the nation, and may 
at the ſame time ratify by public 
acts, the exchange of the titles, 
pretenſions, and claims of the three 
powers, againſt the equivalents of 
which they have taken poſſeſſion, 
It ſeemed by the delay in pre- 
ſenting the ſpecifications, as well 
as by their ſubſequent conduR, that 
the uſurping powers had not been 
able in all this time to agree amon 


themſelves, upon the ſhares whi 


they ſhould reſpectively ſeize of the 
ſpoil, in the diviſion of this miſera- 
ble country. We accordingly find 
the ſame ſtudied obſcurity in theſe 
notifications, that are obſervable 
in the manifeſto; the limits are 
uncertainly traced, and places and 
rivers marked as boundaries, which 
are not to be found in the maps, or 
are not generally known by the 
names aſſigned to them. 
In the ſpecification delivered by 
the court of Vienna, the Empreſs- 
queen takes the countries, contained 
within the following limits, as a 
rtion equivalent to her rights: . 
all that lies on the right fide of the 
Viſtula, from the duchy of Sileſia 
above Sandomir, to the mouth of 
the river San: and from thence 
along Tarnopol to Zamoiſe and 
Rubieſzow, up to the river Bog; 

and crofling the Bog, and goin 
along the proper frontiers o Red 
Ruſſia, to where the frontiers of 
Volhynia and Podolia meet at Za- 
braz ; from thence in a ſtrait lins 
to the river Nieſter, taking in that 
ſmall part of Podolia which is cat 
by the little river Podhorze, to its 
influx into the Nieſter: and fo on 
to the bounds which ſeparate Po- 
cutia from Moldavia. 
The cauſes which excited an 
equivocal deſcription of limits, did 
not, however, continue long to 
operate; the declarations them- 
ſelves being no longer conſidered 
as binding, than till the three pow- 
ers could agree upon an arrange- 
ment more advantageous to them- 
ſelves. 'The — ueen accord- 
ingly —— herſelf of the remain 
der of the Palatinate of Cracovia, 
and of the whole of that of Sando- 
mir, on the left ſide of the Viſtu- 
la, and extended her uſurpation on 
the ſide of Podolia, to within _ 
| cs 
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miles of Kaminieck. By this tranſ- 
action, the houſe of Auſtria be- 
comes poſſeſſed of two thirds of the 
upper Poland, the provinces of Red 
| Ruffia and Pocutia, together with 
a part of Podolia, if not of Vol- 
hynia, containing in a direct line, 
from the borders of Sileſia, welt, to 
the diſtrict of Kaminieck, eaſt, an 
extent of country, of conſiderably 
more than 300 Engliſh miles, and 
in its greateſt breadth, from the 
Crapach mountains, which divide 
Pocutia from Moldavia on the 
ſouth, to the borders of Lithuania 
in the north, of not leſs than two 
hundred, forming a vaſt extent of 
frontier, along the borders of Sile- 
fia, Hungary, Tranſylvania, and 
Moldavis. : 

Notice was given in this ſpecifi- 
cation, that the Count de Pergen 
was appointed commiſſary, pleni- 
potentiary and governor in the new 
provinces, and the people were 
Arictly commanded to pay ready 
and chearful obedience to every 
thing he ſhould ordain. They were 
alſo informed, that though the day 
was not yet appointed for their 
taking the oath of allegiance to her 
imperial majeſty, it ſhould how- 
ever be ſoon determined upon, and 
they were charged in the mean time, 
to conduct themſelves as quiet and 
obedient ſubjects, in the ſame man- 
ner as if the oath had been already 
adminiſtered; in failure of which, 
they were threatened with thoſe pu- 
niſhments due to rebellious ſub- 

8. 

The ſpecifications delivered by 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, were as little 
adhered to, as thoſe preſented by 
the Empreſs-queen. She alſo, by 
way of indemnification and ex- 
change for divers ancient rights, 
and juſt and indiſputable pretenſi- 
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ons, ſeizes on the following pro- 
vinces and people, whom ſhe incor- 
porates for ever with her empire; 
viz. all Poliſh Livonia ; that part 
of the palatinate of Poloczk ſituate 
on the right of the Dwina, or Du- 
na ; all the palatinate of Witepſk, 
on both ſides of that river; all the 
palatinate of Mſciſlaw ; the upper 
part of the patatinate of Mink, 
along an imaginary line to the 
ſource of the Druetz ; and alſo the 
lower part of the ſame province, 
which extends on the other fide of 
the Druetz and the Nieper. 
Though theſe limits take in a vat 
extent of country, comprehending, 
beſides Poliſh Livonia, about one 
half of the great dutchy of Lithua- 
nia, it is ſaid, that the uſurpation 
on this fide has been ſince much 
increaſed, and now includes the 
country between the Berezina an 
the Nieper. ; 
The Empreſs not only ſolemnly 
promiſes her new ſubjects the free 
and public exerciſe of their religion, 
and ſecurity in their property ; but 
alſo declares, that looking upon 
them now as her dear children, ſhe 
renders them all in general, and 
without exception, equal ſharers 
in all the rights, liberties, and 
prerogatives which her ancient ſub- 
jets enjoy. In return for all theſe 
graces and henefits, it 1s only ex- 
peed that they will render them- 
ſelves worthy of them, by a ſincere 
love of their new country, and an 
inviolable attachment to ſo magna- 
nimous a ſovereign. All the in- 
habitants, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, are, at the ſame time, 
ſtrictly commanded, to take a ſo- 
lemn oath of allegiance to her Cza- 
rian majeſty, in the courſe of a 
month; but if any of the nobility 


or land-holders ſhould not chuſe to 
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conform thereto, they were allowed 
tree months to ſell their lands, and 


to retire freely ; after which time, 


? all unſold lands and goods were 
to be confiſcated. The declaration 
alſo ſecures to the Jews the free ex- 


erciſe fof their religion, promiſes 


chat a ſtrict diſcipline ſhall be ob- 
ſerred by the troops, and orders 
that the Empreſs and the Grand 
Panke ſhould be prayed for in all 
the churches. 


As the king of Pruſſia, it is ſup- 
poſed, would be conſidered as 
higkly in the character of a royal 
philoſopher and writer, as in that 
of a warrior, a more clear and 
learned illuſtration of his rights 
was accordingly expected from 
him, than from the other — 
titioning powers. His ſpecifica- 
tions were iſſued under the appel- 
lation of letters patent, and were 
addreſſed to the different orders and 
eſtates by name, whether eccleſia- 
ſtical or ſecular, and to all the in- 
habitants in general, of the terri- 
tories of Pruſſia and Pomerania, 
hitherto poſſeſſed by the kings of 
Poland ; and alſo to thoſe of the 
diſtricts on this ſide of the Nottee, 
1 appropriated to Great Po- 
and. 

In theſe letters the king lays 
down the following poſitions, which 
he ſays, are facts notorious to all 
who are converſant in hiſtory, viz, 
That the kings of Poland did many 
ages ago violently diſſeize the dukes 
of Pomerania of that part of the 
dutchy called Pomerellia ; and that 
they have alſo with equal injuſtice 
uſurped and detained a conſiderable 
diſtri of the New March, lying on 
this fide of the river Nottce ; that 
tte dukes of Stettin, were the legal 
and natural heirs of the dukes of 
Dantzick; that the latter line be- 


ing extinguiſhed, ſo early as the 
year 1295, their territories, which 
conſiſted of that city and Pomerellia, 
fell into the hands of the knights 
of the Teutonic order, from whom 
(in the courſe of ſome ages) they 
paſſed into thoſe of the kings of Po- 
land; by all which means, the houſe 
of Stettin was deprived of its rights, 
and prevented ever after from re- 
covering them ; and that the houſe 
of Brandenburgh, are the heirs 
and univerſal ſucceſſors of all thoſe 
dukes we have mentioned. 
Without entering into the ſyſtem 
of northern juriſprudence, many 
objections will ariſe to claims 
founded upon theſe principles ; 
among which, the darkneſs of the 
hiſtory of ignorant and barbarous 
nations in thoſe remote times, and 
the uncertainty in attempting to 
trace marriages, ſettlements, and 
deſcents, through the families of 
petty lords, whoſe names are doubt- 
fully preſerved in books of heral- 
dry, and were ſcarcely heard of be- 
yond their own diſtricts when they 
lived, are ſufficiently obvious. It 
might alſo be obſerved, that long 
and unimpeached poſſeſſion, is ac- 
knowledged by the univerſal con- 
ſent of mankind, as the moſt cer- 
tain and equitable title, by which 
a right — claimed in any thing; 
and would in itſelf be ſufficient to 
preclude any claims, ſet up in the 
darkneſs, and founded upon the 
rubbiſh of a blind antiquity. 
Hiſtorical facts, however, mili- 
tate as ſtrongly againſt thoſe claims, 
as any reaſons drawn from their na- 
ture, or the opinions and practice 
of mankind. It appears that Meſt- 
vin, the laſt duke of Dantzick, 
four years before his death, ap- 
pointed his nephew Premiſlaus, 
then duke, and afterwards king of 
5 Poland, 
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Poland, to be his heir, and to ſuc- 
ceed to all his territories; that hav- 
ing communicated this diſpoſition 
to the ſtates of the country, they 
agreed to it, and were in his life- 
time ſworn to Premiſlaus, who ac- 
cordingly ſucceeded him, upon his 
death, in the year 1295. It alto 
appears, that neither the dukes of 
Stettin, nor thoſe of Wolgaſt, who 
were the poſſeſſors of what is pro- 

rly called Pomerania; ever 
pleaded their rights, if they had 
ſuch, or laid any claim to thoſe 
territories, though they frequently 
ſhifted their maſters, and were more 
than a century and a half in the 


1 of the Teutonic knights. 
WE | 


might not be unworthy of obſer- 


vation, that Premiſlaus ſucceeded 


to the territory of Pomerellia, 122 

s before Frederic, the Bur- 

ave of Nurenburgh, and anceſtor 

to the preſent royal family of Pruſ- 

fa, had purchaſed the marquiſate 

h, from the Em- 
r Sigiſmund. 

It is alſo a queſtion of much 
doubt, whether Pomerellia was ever 
conſidered as a part of Germany, 
much leſs as a hef of the dutchy 
of Pomerania; the empire has al- 
ways been exceflively tenacious of 
its paramount rights, and its ne- 

le& of them in this inſtance, would 
6 as extraordinary, as the ſilent 
acquieſcence of the dukes of Stet- 
tin in the loſs of a fief, which 
was guaranteed to them by its laws 
and conſtitution, Perhaps it may 
be needleſs to obſerve, that in the 
volumes of treaties, to which in the 
courſe of ſeveral ages, the kings of 


Poland and the electors of Branden- 


burgh have been parties, no notice 
was ever taken of thoſe claims now 
made by the latter ; that if any ſuch 
claims had really exiſted, they muſt 
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have been long ſinte cut off, by te. 
ted and exact ſpecifications 


imits and territories, or renounced, all. 


in common with all others, in ue. his 
turn for thoſe valuable grants and — 
conſiderations; which the electorl — 
houſe had the addreſs to obtain is lau. 
its concerns with the republic; an 4 

nct 


that ſome of theſe treaties took in; 


either as parties or guaranties, al. _ 
moſt, all the great powers in Eu- Pola 
rope. Or if it fhould be ſuppoſed, PD 
that thoſe claims might arifs from ou 
the king's poſſeſſion of Ducal Pruſ. Wl ?** 
ſia, it thould be remembered that denb 
his right to that province is founded be fo 
upon no better title; than what and! 
proceeded from the perſidy and — 
treachery of Albert of Branden- From 
burgh, who having in breach of and « 
his truſt and oath, as grand maſter jez | 
of the Teutonic order, betrayed the Wl: Po, 
poſſeſſions; which they had ſo dearly ing b 
earned with the ſword, into the d 
hands of the king of Poland, rs iſ." ® 
ceived that province from him as a il © 
fief in reward of his conduct, and = 
as his ſhare of the ſpoil. =: 
The king of Pruſſia was well e e 
aware, that the objections we have *\ n 
mentioned, as well as many others, s 1 b 
might be made to the nature and. ay 
juſtice of his claims; he has ac- "hs 
cordingly, in the letters patent; bel of 
taken the trouble to obviate one of Wk. 1 
thoſe which we have ſtated, by E f 
ſhrewdly obſerving, that the duke: 2 
of Stettin, had never made any re- 3 
nunciation of their rights to Pome. 1 | 
rellia ; a fact which mutt be as rea- fo | 
dily admitted, as that they neve! Bi i | 
claimed or pretended any fuct WW 
rights. As to all others, he refers Wh: "hg 
the public, as well as the parties lach 
concerned, to a work, which be Ruin 
ſays was then in the preſs, (but . rus: 
which has not yet been pu ane 
bliſhed) in which he hay given al erento 
To th 


Vor. 


by re- 
ons of 
_ his rights, confirmed by authentic 
Nags records, and the ſtrongeſt argu- 
eon ments drawn from hiſtory and 
tain in =_ mall , 3 
4 all We ſhall enter into no particular 
Gaps diſcuſſion of the claims of this 
* 1. prince, upon that part of Great 
bo hi Poland, which hes between the 
40ſed Draga, and the Nottee, which he 
1 7 pretends to have been originally a 
il Prof. part of the New March of Bran- 
d that W denbvrgh ; the rights here, ſeem to 
bund be founded upon ſimilar principles, 
n what and liable to many of the objections, 
'v and hich we have already mentioned. 
5 2 From this ſtate, however, of proofs 
* and deductions, his Pruſſian ma- 
S* jelty concludes, ** that the rights 
yed the of Poland to theſe provinces, hav- 
) dearly ine been thus in its origin unjuſt 
yy and vicious, cannot, according to 
nd. re. le unanimous opinion of all ci- 
. * vilized nations, be corrected or 
d. and Encoded by a long preſcription ; 
2 but rather that the rights of the 
+ al houſe of Brandenburgh, not only 
ve have 0 thoſe provinces, but alſo to the 
aches other great and 1mportant claims, 
ire and forth in the manifeſto, remain 
has ac: fall force and integrity.” 
atent; Having thus eſtabliſhed the clear- 
. heſs of his titles, and the equity of 
ed, by his claims, this prince declares, 
a duke st as neither his inclinations lead, 
any r- % law compels him, to ſuf- 
Pome. MF" any longer ſuch great and vari- 
— , acts of injuſtice, he will make 
„ never ed ef the neans in his hands, 
ſock et oaly to recover the provinces | 
P — dus torn by Poland from his 
. Dutchy of Pomerania, and the New 
| parties l / n 3 
hich be arch of Brandenburgh ; but that 
s, (but e will alfo indemnify himſelf for 
wn o- [ruits and revenues of thoſe ex- 
:ven we provinces during this long 
etention of them. | 


all 


To this end he therefore ſeizes, 
or. XV. 
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Al Europe inconteſtible proofs of all that part of Great Poland ſitu- 


ated on this fide of the Nottee; and 
alſo, all the territories of Pruſſia 
and Pomerania, on this, and on the 
other ſide of the Viſtula, which the 
kings of Poland have hitherto poſ- 
ſeſſed under the name of Poliſh 
Pruſſia; excepting only Dantzick 
and Thorn, As the king 1s fully 
perſuaded, that the republic of 
Poland having well weighed his de- 
mands, as weil as the circumſtances 
attending them, will yield to his 
rights, finiſh all differences be- 
tween them by amicable treaties ; 
and be ready and diſpoſed to make 
equitable conventions therein ; he 
therefore exhorts and commands 
the people, to ſubmit themſelves 
voluntarily to his dominion, to ac- 
knowledge him for tlieir Jawful king 
and maſter, demean themſelves as 
faithful and obedient ſubjects, and 
abſtain from all communication 
with the kingdom of Poland, As 
a farther and immediate pledge of 
their ſubmiſſion, they are com- 
manded to do homage, and to take 
the oaths of allegiance and fidelity, 
in ſuch manner as ſhall be ſpetified 
to them, at ſo ſhort a date as the 
27th of September, though the let- 
ters patent were only ſigned on the 
13th of the ſame month; 

Upon a ſtrict and immediate 
compliance with theſe conditions; 
the inhabitants of thoſe provinces 
are promiſed to be maintained in 
their poſſeſſions and rights, whether 
eccleſiaſtical or civil, and eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the church of Rome, 
in the free exerciſe of their religion; 
and that in general they thall be ſo 
governed, that every ſenſible inha- 
bitant ſhall find reaſon to be con- 
tent and happy, and have no cauſe 
to regret this change. But if, on 
the contrary, any pecſon ſhould 

[CJ preſumg 
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- preſume to diſobey thoſe orders, by 
any, either, act, or neglect, or 
mould in any wiſe render himſelf 
guilty, or even ſiſpected of infide- 
ity and diſobedience, ſuch delin- 
quents are threatened, without ex- 
ception of perſons, with all thoſe 
puniſhments, which are uſual in 
ſuch caſes. ? 

No ſecurity; either of perſon or 
property, is granted by the letters 
patent, to thoſe who from princi- 
ples of honour, or conſcience, or 
a diſlike to foreign laws and a m1- 
litary government, would ſooner 
abandon their country, than be 

uilty of a violation of the one, or 
bt to a compliance with the 
other; as little regard is ſhewn to 
the rights of thoſe who are abſent 
in other countries, and who from 
the ſhortneſs of the time, cannot 
poſſibly complyſwith the terms pre- 
ſcribed. The ſame diſregard to the 
eſtabliſhed rights of mankind are 
Mew in the Auſtrian ſpecifications, 
by which no alternative is allowed 
to thoſe who do not chuſe to ac- 
cept of the terms propoſed, nor are 


CHAP. IV. 


Declaration from the king and the ſenate of Poland. Its effes upon tht f 
titioning pers; produces a ſecond declaration from the court of Fit 
The king and the ſenate, overanved by the threats of the partitioning pn 
ers, conſent to the aſſembling of a diet, and iſſue circular letters, fit i 
convocation of an 1 council of the ſenate. Wretched flate «f 


nobility and inhabitants of Poland. 


declaration, ſeizes upon the territories, ſuburbs, and revenues of the d 
of Dantzick ; erectt a cuſtom-houſe at the harbour, and levies inſupp0"® 
ble duties upon all commodities ; foreign ſhips ſtopped: injuries to the Brith 
traders, contrary to treaty ; grants deſtructive monopolies ; ſeizes upon! 
 foſt-office ; artful meaſures is induce the magiſtrates and citizens, 10 /* 
render the city into his hands. The city of Thorn oppreſſed in the ab 
manner: noble fortitude of the inhabitants. Conduct of the partitim 
powers with reſps to the holding of a diet, and other maiters- 


HE manifeſto preſented by declaration from the Og. 170 
1 the partitioning powers, pro- king, and his redu- 
duced in about a month, a counter ced ſenate at Warſaw. 
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they even informed, whether thy 
are to be governed by their og 
laws, or by any other, the will a 
the Count de Pergen being th 
only code that 1s at preſent con. 
municated to them. The Emprej 
of Ruſſia, indeed, allows thr: 
months, to thoſe who are not vil. 
ing to ſubmit to her governmen; 
to diſpoſe of their effects, with |. 
berty then to depart where the 
pleaſe, which though much m 
ſhort a time to anſwer any effedul 
purpoſe, carries with it, howeve, 
ſome appearance of equity and hu 
manity, which the other two po- 
ers ſeem totally regardleſs d 
Theſe, however, are matters the 
can only affect the land-holders, a 
the opulent traders, the bulk of ti 
people are conſidered as annexedt 
the ſoil, which they muſt till, a 
raiſe recruiis for the armies : as f 
the others, in the preſent righteo 
ſyſtem, of diſpoſing of the righb 
of nations, and of the property d 
mankind, confiſcations may, pt 
bably, form no inconſiderable put 
of the great objects in view. 


The _—_ of Pruſſia, contrary i 
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declaration a ſpirit appears, which 
could ſcarcely be expected in their 
forlorn circumſtances. After ex- 
— pathetically upon the five 
years of ſcourge and deſolation 
which have ruined the country, 
whoſe miſerics arule in proportion 
tothe interpoſition of foreign courts, 
the number of their troops, and the 


length of time which they were in 


it, every argument is made uſe of 
in oppoſition to the preſent mea- 


| ſures, which reaſon and juſtice can 


urge, againſt force and injuſtice. 
The rights of the republic are 
reſted, upon long and uninterrupted 
ſeſſion, avowed and maintained 
by the moſt ſolemn treaties, and 
7 by the greateſt powers 
n Europe; all of which are parti- 
cularly pointed out The queſtion 
is then put, what titles * _ 
wers can oppoſe, to rights ſo lon 
——— 12 ia ſuch Wy. 
thentic and ſolid foundations ? If 
they are titles dug out of the obſcu- 
rity of ancient times, thoſe times of 
ſudden and momentary revolutions, 
which erected and deltroyed, ceded 


and reſtored ſtates, in a few months 


or years ; ſuch titles, if admitted, 
would re-unite to Poland many pro- 
vinces which formerly belonged to 


her, but which have been for many 


years occupied by the very powers 
who now make theſe pretenſions. 
And that as it is undeniable, that 
all tranſactions whatever, are anni- 
hilated by ſubſequent ſtipulations, 
and as all the latter ſtipulations be- 
tween Poland and her neighbours, 
Oppoſe directly the partition they 
now would make, it follows, that 
the titles on which that partition is 
founded, cannot be admitted, with- 
out undermining the rights of every 
late, and making every throne 


from its foundation. 
; It concludes with a declaration 
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in the king's name, that the con- 
duct of the three courts, is unjuſt, 
violent, and contrary to his lawful 
rights : he appeals to the treaties, 
and to the powers who are guaran- 
tees of the kingdom ; he finally ap- 
peals to the almighty, at whoſe 
feet he lays his rights, and purs his 


cauſe into his hands; and laſtly, 


proteſts ſolemnly, and before the 
whole univerſe, againſt every ſtep 
taken, or to be taken, toward} the 
diſmembring of Poland. This de- 


claration and proteſt was ſigned by. 


the great chancellors of Poland and 


Lichuania. 
The foregoing piece did not fail 


to excite the higheſt indignation in 
the partitioning powers. It is pra- 
bable they did not imagine that the 
king and the ſenate, when they 
had properly conſidered, as the 
King of Pruſſia emphatically ex- 
preſſes it, „the circumſtances at- 
tending their demands,“ would 
have ventured upon an appeal, to 
reaſon, juſtice, mankind, and the 
almighty. As the court of Vienna 
had ſeemed to act only a ſecondary 
part in the firſt tranſaction, it was 
now thought proper that i: ſhould 
take the lead upon the preſent oc- 
caſion. The imperial Ss. ad 
miniſter accordingly N 
| irq" a declaration, in which the 
mpreſs-queen expreſſes the moſt 
unſpeakable aſtoniſhment, at the 
little impreſſion made upon the 
King of Poland by the former ma- 
nifeſto, which was intended to ac- 
celerate a definite arrangement be- 
tween the republic and the three 
neighbouring powers, touching the 
ptetenſions formed by them on Po- 
land; pretenſions, which the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of their crowns will not 
permit them to expoſe to the hazard 
of future contingencies; that the 

10 2] juſtice 
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juſtice and dignity of the three 
courts preſcribe bounds to their 
moderation; a truth which is 


ſtrongly recommended to the atten- 
tion of his Poliſh majeſty, and which 


can neither eſcape his diſcernment, 
nor be indifferent to his heart, if the 
cries of his people haveany influence 
there. It 1s therefore hoped that 
he will not expoſe his kingdom to 
events, which muſt be the conſe- 
quences of his delay to aſſemble a 
diet, and enter on a negociation, 
which alone can ſave his country, 
and reſtore vigour to the conſtitu- 
tion of the republic, which has re- 
ceived ſo many, and ſo dangerous 
ſhocks. | 

Such was the language held to a 
once free and great ſtate, and the 
treatment to which it was obliged 
to ſubmit. Unhappy that country 
indeed, whoſe active principle is 
become weak, and which is lulled 
into ſecurity, from a vain depend- 
ence on the luſtre of its former ac- 
tions, Its being harmleſs, inof- 
fenſive, and even uſeful to its am- 
bitious neighbours, will be a poor 
plea in 1ts favour, 

Nothing leſs than the deſperate 
ſtate of public affairs, and the hopes 
that ariſe from the ſmalleſt delay, 
to thoſe who are 1n the utmoſt extre- 
mity of diſtreſs, could have excuſed 
the effect which theſe menaces pro- 
duced in the court of Warſaw. What 


would be the height of raſhneſs, in 


certain caſes, becomes prudence 
in others, even among common 
men; and there are ſituations, in 
which dignity is, perhaps, the only 
thing left, that is worth a king's 
remembrance, Little was now to 
be haped for, either from the le- 
nity or thejuſtice of the confederate 
powers; and the eigerneſs they 
thewed, to obtain ſome appearance 
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of a legal ſanction to their uſurpat;. 
ons from the ſuffrages of a diet, would 
have warranted a conſiderable de. 
gree of perſeverance in refuſing u 
comply with their demands ; but 
it would ſeem, as if the inſolen 
menaces, and haughty tone of their 
arbitrary mandates, would have ex- 
cuſed, if not juſtified, the moſt in- 
flexible obſtinacy in ſuch a refuſal, 
The unfortunate king and his coun- 
cil, were, however, fingle and 
alone, ſurrounded by their ene. 
mies, and abandoned by all the ref 
of mankind: the reſolution muſt be 
firmly braced indeed, which wil 
not ſink in ſuch a ſituation. 

An anſwer was ac— 
cordingly returned in Dec. 14. 
a few days, in which the king de- 
clares, that with a view of taking 
away all pretext of a ___ the 
evils which afflict Poland, and un- 
der the hopes, that this mark cf 
regard will operate on the gene- 
ſity of the three powers, ſo, as t0 
induce them to put a ſpeedy end i 
the preſent troubles, in a manner 
the moſt equitable and advantage- 
ous to the republic, he will com- 
ply, as far as it is in his power 
with their deſires reſpecting tle 
convocation of a diet. That 
conſequence thereof, he had iſſues 
circular letters for the convocatiol 
of a full council of the ſenate, 
which muſt indiſpenſably precede 
the fummoning of a diet ; and 
fixed their meetzng to the 8th by 
the enſuing February; a term, 
which leaves no more than the tne 
abſolutely neceſſary for the aniui 
of the diſtant ſenators. 

During theſe tranſactions, tht 
Poles ſuffered more than the miſe 
ries of war or of conqueſt. In 
caſes, upon the taking of a tow 
or the ſubjection of a province, a 
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ſhould be conſidered in the inter- 
mediate time, merely, as paſſive 
neutrals, that in this uncertain ſtate 
of ſovereignty, muſt ſubmit to the 
ordinances of thoſe in preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion, without doing any thing 
that miglit incur the immediate re- 
ſentment of power on the one hand, 
or the legal puniſhments of their 
natural government on the other. 
No ſuch attention was now to be 
paid, either to the laws of nations, 
or to the rights of individuals. The 
inhabitants, without being ab- 
ſolved from their natural govern- 
ment, or having any ſecurity againſt 
her indignation, if ſhe was enabled 
to ſhew it, are compelled, under 
pain of confiſcation, and all the 
other penalties that power can in- 
fi, to renounce their natural al- 
legiance, break their former oaths, 
and take new ones at a ſhort warn- 
Ing to ſtrangers. The unhappy no- 
bility, who are the lords of the ſoil, 
are at the ſame time diſperſed 
throughout Europe, having fled for 
refuge to different countries, to a- 
void the calamities and horrors of 
their own; and if they were diſ- 
poſed to comply with the conditi- 
ons, could not poſſibly do it in the 
time — Some of them 
hold high offices under the crown, 
or have eſtates in countries not yet 
claimed, all of which would be lia- 
ble to forfeiture, and themſelves to 
the penalties 'of high treaſon, in 
caſe of their compliance. *' © 
We have already feen, that the 
cities of Dantzick and Thorn, were 
exempted by the king of Pruſſia, 


from thoſe claims which he laid on 


the neighbouring countries, and 
that the three powers renounced in 
the manifeſto, all claims of what-' 
Ever nature, except thoſe which 
were to be announced in the ſpeci- 
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fications. Theſe cities, howere 
ſoon experienced, that claims wer 
no more neceſſary to that prince, 
than declarations and renunciations 
were binding upon him. He he 
gan by ſeizing on the territorin 
belonging to Dantzick, under pr. 
tence of their having been former 
part of Poliſh Pruffia; and tha 
though they had been alienated and 
ceded to the city by the kings d 
Poland, thoſe alienations were void, 
for that having been made at 1 
time, when the province and ton 
were under the ſame prince, th 
reaſon of making them ceaſed, no 
that they were under different mal. 
ers. Un ler this pretext, he ſeizedup 
on the little iſland of Holm, and i 
on two peninſula's that run into 
harbour; together with the ſuburh 
called Scheidlitz, and Scarpa, 
the diſtrict of Nehring, and thea 
nal called the Tahrwaſſer. He hu 
already ſeized, as acknowledgd 
arts of Poliſh Pruffia, an angled 
the port, called Pubzitzer Winkey 
the ſuburbs of the city, called dc 
land Hoppenbruck, and Holland 
a lite wn called Stoltzembeg 
a village called Longfauhre, a 
the Abbey of Oliva, with all 9 
dependencies. By theſe ſeizun 
he effectually commanded the tout 
being maſter of all the hey! 
about it, and of its gates, wow 
and harbour. | | 
He now gave foreign nation! 
early ſpecimen, of the fecun! 
which they were to expect in c 
merical matters, when he becil 
eſtabliſhed in the full poſſeſſion 6 
the ſea coaſts; Beſides ſeizing 
the port duties belonging to D 
zick, he erected a cuitom-109 
on the harbour, where he lad i 
ſupportable duties at will, upon! 
goods, Whether ex ports or op, 
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The maſters and owners of veſſels try. We alſo ſent ſugars there in 
owever, having refuſed to pay this arbitrary great quantities, and through the 
ms wen e tribute, thirty-five of their ſhips extreme indolence of the Poles, 

prince, WW were at one time ſtopped ; the fo- they were perhaps the only foreigners 
ciation WW reign miniſters and conſuls, applied that purchaſed that commodity from 
He be in vain for redreſs upon this occa- us, in its moſt refined and higheſt 
rritorie fon, ſo that all commerce was ſup- ftate of manufacture. They alſo 
der pr. preſſed, and all buſineſs entirely took conſiderable quantities of our 
formerly WW ftagnated, till at length the mer- woollen goods and hardware, be- 
and tin chants were obliged to comply with ſides malt liquors, pimento, ginger, 
ated uche neceſſity which they could not pepper, rice, coffee, leather, lead, tin, 


kings d oppole. 


ſea coals, and other cemmodities. 


ere vol, The Engliſh merchants had at Neither the treaty we have men- 
ade at 1 all times great privileges at Dant- tioned, nor the flag of the firſt ma- 
and tom zick ; which were ſtill farther in- ritime power in the world, were 
ince, . creaſed and confirmed, by a treaty ſafficieat to preſerve our merchants, 
aſed, nov concluded between Queen Anne from the avidity with which this 
rent m and that city, in the year 1707. new opportunity of extortion, was 
ſeized By this treaty, among many other ſeized by the King of Pruſſia. He 
1, and i advantages to our merchants, they augmented the duties ſo highly, 
in into were allowed to have magazines upon tobacco in particular, that 
e ſubuiv and warchouſes of their own, to they amounted nearly to a prohi- 
Scarpu keep their goods in them as long as bition ; in direct violation of the 
nd the they pleaſed, and to diſpoſe of them firſt and ſecond articles of the treaty 
. He hl as they found the markets in their of Queen Anne, by which it is 
10wledguB favour ; they were alſo allowed at expreſsly 7 that the duties 
| 


n angle certain ſeaſons, to diſpoſe of their ſhould at a 


times remain as they 


r Winkel goods to flrangers, as well as to were then fixed, and Britiſh goods 
alled ch citizens ; and the importation of be ſubject to no other payment 
| Holla Britih commodities of all deno- whatſoever. He alſo erected a new 
tzembeſß minations, without * was maritime company, to whom he 


1uh:c, permitted, at fixed, an 


very low granted an excluſive monopoly of 


ith all duties. It was alſo ſtipulated, that the importation and exportation of 
ſe ſeinu no advantages ſhould hereafter be ſalt in their own veſſels ; which was 
1 the tou granted to any other nation, but equally repugnant to that treaty, by 
he beige which ſhould at the ſame time, he which the Engliſh are allowed: to 


es, wal communicated in 


its fulleſt extent import and export ſalt in their own 


to the Engliſh. This treaty was bottoms. To another commercial 
nation afterwards confirmed in all its company of his own erection, he 
de ſecun parts, by the 13th article of the granted a monopoly of bees-wax, 


ect in coy treaty of Utrecht. 


which is a conſiderable article of 


he beca As this city was the great mart trade in thoſe countries. At the 
oſſeſſon of the extenſive kingdom of Poland, ſame time our merchants were 


ſeizing or trade thither 
1c to Du very conſiderable, 


ultom- ba tobacco in particular, in every ſpe- 
he lad ies of its manufacture, probably 
*xceeded thoſe to any other coun- 


ill, upos! 
or inen 


I 


was accordingly obliged to pay the duties immedi- 

Our exports of ately upon the arrival of the ſhips, 
and even before they were admitted 
into the harbour; the Pruſſian offi- 
cers having refuſed the * 
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49] 
of the conſul and merchants ; and 
even the requeſt of the conſul, to 
accept of a depoſit of the money, 
until he could receive inſtructions 
from his court how to act; though 
it is ſtipulated by the treaty we have 
' fo often mentioned, that the Britiſh 
merchants ſhall be allowed to give 
ſecurity for the payment of the duty. 
It is even ſaid, and we do not find 
that it has been contradicted, that 
this prince deſcended to the mean- 
neſs of ſeizing on the revenues of a 
national and charitable fund, which 
had been eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh 
merchants and factory, for the 
ſupport of worn-out ſailors, and 
the relief of their indigent country- 
mep. | 

Though we cannot make the 
leaſt doubt, but that all thoſe grie- 
vances, ſo far as they relate to this 
country, have been already fully 
redreſſed, the recital of them, ſhews 
the dangers to which commerce 
will be expoſed, by the transferring 
of ſo conſiderable a ſhare of mari- 
time power and property, into ſuch 
graſping, oppreſſive, and arbitrary 

ands, 

The King of Poland had a reve- 
nue ſtill left, ariſing from the poſt- 
office at Dantzick; this miſerable 
fragment, and ſupport of royalty, 
could not eſcape the watchful at- 
tention of the King of Pruſſia; he 
accordingly erected a new poſt- office 
at Stoltzemberg, and the merchants 
of this great commercial city, af- 
forded the new and ridiculons ap- 
pearance, of being obliged to travel 
out of town to receive or forward 
their letters ; by this means he not 
only ſeized the revenues of the old 
poſt- office, but what was of infi- 
nitely greater importance, became 
maſter of the whole public and pri- 
vate correſpondence of Dantzick; 
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a circumſtance, in their preſent tu, 


ation, the moſt irkſome and dap. ti. 
gerous that could be conceired. dc 
To compleat the ſyſtem of oppreſ. Je. 
ſion, cuſtom-houſes were erected : pr 


their very gates, ſo that no perſon 
could go in or out of the town, not 
excepting the ladies, without being 
ſearched in the ſtricteſt manner. 

In the mean time, his agents and 
emiſſaries were buſily employed 
among the magiſtrates and people, 
in endeavouring to perſuade them, 
to make a ſurrender of the city with 
all its rights and immunities, into 
the hands of their maſter. They 
repreſented to them, the danger of 
obſtinacy, and of irritating ſo power 
ful a prince, in their preſent ſitu- 
ation; the futility of the hopes 
they placed, in impotent, or in in- 
dolent guarantees, whoeither would 
not, or could not, give them any 
effectual ſupport; that although the 
king was too religious an obſerver 
of his engagements, to make uſe 
of open violence, and that there- 
fore, their ſubmiſſion to his govern- 
ment muſt be a voluntary act, they 
could not but be ſenſible, that no 
perſon knew how to diſtinguih 
better, between his friends and those 


that were not ſo; that in fact, hi 8 
new acquiſitions put the town {0 of | 
much in his power, and ſupplict onc 
him with ſuch various. means 0 zicl 
vexing and oppreſſing them, that it | 
the conſequences would at lengil prir 
be as fatal as if it had been taken of 0 
by ſtorm ; and that if they made (WH ®y 
an immediate and voluntary fur fron 
render, he would grant them in The 
honourable and advantageous cap!- mor 
tulation, which they could not af- lity, 
terwards expect, if by their delay ties, 
they ſhewed an indiſpoſition to i as g 
ſervice, and a vain reliance up thar 


foreipn ſupport. 
reign ſuppor Thong 
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Though the magiſtrates and ci- 
tizens ſhewed at firſt a conſiderable 
degree of firmneſs, and totally re- 


4 jetted thoſe, as well as ſeveral other 


propoſals that were made to them; 


yet finding at length, that they 


vere entirely abandoned or neglect- 


ed, by all thoſe powers, who were 


bound by intereſt, as well as by 


treaties to protect them; that their 
new and dangerous neighbour, had 
already cut off the corn trade from 
Poland, and ſeized on the whole 
navigation of the Viſtula; that they 
were hampered with cuſtom-houſes 
and tolls, and the remains of their 
foreign trade ruined by inſupport- 
able duties ; in theſe circumſtances 
it is no wonder, that ſuch conti- 
nued ſuggeſtions as theſe we have 
mentioned, ſhould by degrees have 
their full effect. The ſpirit which 
they at firſt aſſumed, accordingly 
ſunk away ; perſonal ſecurity for 
the preſent, and the hopes of pre- 
ſerving ſome part of their property, 
took place of all diſtant conſider- 
ations; and the town appears now, 
except in its not having yet received 
a garriſon, to be in every other re- 
ſpect in the hands of the King of 
Pruſſia. 

Such is the fate of the great mart 
of the North; the proteſtant, and 
once noble and free city of Dant- 
zick; and ſuch the treatment which 
it has met with from a proteſtant 
prince and neighbour, who inſtead 
of opprefling it himſelf, was bound 
by the ſtrongeſt ties to protect it 
from the oppreſſion of others. 
There is not perhaps in hiſtory a 
more ſtriking inſtance of the futi- 
lity, if not of the abſurdity of trea- 
ties, ſo far as they are conſidered 
as guarantees or acts of ſecurity, 
than the fate of Dantzick. Few 
fities eyer exiſted, and it is proba- 
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blethat none do at preſent, that have 
been comprehended in ſo many 
general and particular treaties, 
whoſe rights and liberties have been 
ſo frequently ſecured, and guaran- 
tied by ſo many great powers, and 
by ſuch a long and regular ſucceſ- 
ſion of public acts, as that of Dant- 
zick has been. Nor have the com- 
mercial powers of Europe, ſo often 
armed in the defence or ſupport of 
any other. Of ſuch importance 
was it conſidered, that the Engliſh 
and Dutch in Queen Anne's wars, 
hazarded the dangerous enmity of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden in 
the height of his victories, and all 
the ſerious conſequences that might 
have attended his throwing himſelf, 
at that time, into the ſcale with 
France, to protect this city from 
his reſentment. | 

Even fo late as the year 1767, 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia concluded a 
treaty with the Dantzickers, by 
which ſhe engaged them to join in 
the confederation of the Diſſidents, 
and in which, beſides renewing and 
confirming the former guarantees, 
ſhe engages in the ſtrongeſt terins, 
for the maintaining of that city, in 
all its rights, liberties, privileges, 
cuſtoms, religious or civil; and ipe- 
cially in the poſſeſſion of Its territo- 
ries and lands; alſo in its right of na- 
vigation, commerce, port, coĩnage, 
and garriſon, without any diminu- 
tion thereof; ſhe alſo engages, that 
if a war ſhould be the conſequence 
of the preſent diſſentions, and that 
it ſhould ſuſtain any injury, either 
as to its goods, revenues, or rights, 
thereby, it ſnould not only receive 
full reparation for its loſſes at the 
concluſion of a peace; but that be- 
ſides, all its rights and privileges 
ſhould be again moſt ſtrongly gua- 
rantied, not only by herſelf, but alſa 


by 


42] 
by all the other high powers who 
were engaged with her in the cauſe 
of the Diſſidents. Such is the faith 
and ſecurity of treaties, of Th 
The proteſtant city orn, 
found as little ſecurity in the King 
of Pruflia's declaration, as that of 
'Dantzigk. The ſame ſolemn mock- 
ery of reaſon and juſtice, was how- 
ever preſerved upon this occaſion, 
which had been diſplayed upon the 
| Other; and the delicacy was ftill to 


be obſerved of not taking the city 


by force, at the ſame time that their 
territories and revenues were ſeized 
upon, cuſtom and exciſe offices 
erected at their gates, and heavy 
gabelles, (which would have a- 
mounted to prohibitions, if they 
had been laid upon any thing but 
the neceſſaries of life) levied upon 
every article that entered them, 
'Thus blockaded and plundered they 
were declared free ; but at the ſame 
time, with that peculiar felicity 
which this prince has of making 
nice diſtinctions, they were ſum- 
moned to do homage for all the 
lands they fled without the 
walls. In theſe circumſtances, with 
force and famine to encounter, the 
magiſtrates and citizens behaved 
with wonderful refolution and firm- 
neſs. They returned for anſwer, 
that they had already paid homage 
and ſworn allegiance to their legal 
ſovereign, and that they could nei- 
ther renounce their allegiance nor 
break their oaths, upon any account 
or conſideration whatſoever. Th 
have ſtill perſevered in this laudable 
reſolution, 

In other reſpects, this prince 
ſeemed as little bound by the terms 
of his own declaration, as in what 
related to the cities of Dantzick 
and Thorn. His troops extended 
themſelves on every fide in Great 
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Poland, where they exerted the ſame 
rapine, and ſpread the ſame deſola. 
tion, which they had done before 
che ſeizure of the equivalents. The 
fertile and extenſive province of 
Cujavia, has however received ſuch 

articular marks of attention, that 
it is not doubted, but that, at leaf}, 
will be annexed to his dominion, 
as an equivalent for ſome other 
claims, which were not at firſt re. 
collected. 

Of all the extraordinary acts of 
the three partitioning powers, none 
ſeem more ſo, or are perhaps more 
incomprehenſible, than their con- 
duct with reſpect to the convocation 
of a diet. They urge, in the ma. 
nifeſto, with the moſt preſſing earn. 
eſtneſs, the whole Poliſh nation to 
lay aſide their animoſities, in order 
that a diet might be legally aſſem- 
bled, one of the principal avowed 
objects of which, was to ratify thoſe 
arrangements they had already de- 
creed, — to acknowledge their 
right in the equivalents which t 
had ſeized. V 10 
king and the ſenate did not enter 
into this meaſure with the alacrity 
which they wiſhed, they loſe all ap- 
pearance of temper, and forgetful 
of the reſpect, due either to a king 
or a republic, renew the deman 
in terms, and enforce it with me- 
naces, which were equally unwor- 
thy of both. 

The terrified king and ſenate, 
immediately comply with their ar- 
bitrary mandates, and the great 
council of the nation is accordingly 
ſummoned upon the ſhorteſt notice, 
to go through thoſe forms, which 
muſt indiſpenſably precede the aſ- 
ſembling of the diet. Every thing 
now taking place according to theit 
own deſires, they at once change 


their conduct, and of their own 


motion 


n finding that the 
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motion cut off the poſſibility of 
that legal meeting of the grand 
council and repreſentatives of the 
nation, which they ſeemed ſo eager 
to procure. They firſt forbid the 
ſenators of thoſe provinces which 
they had ſeized to attend the ſena- 
tus conſilium, and afterwards pre- 
vent the dietines from electing nun- 
cio's to repreſent them at the diet. 
Thus every ſecurity or benefit they 


intended to derive from the obtain- 


ing of a legal ſanction to their 
uſurpations, by the conſent or con- 
firmation of a diet, is totally fruſ- 
trated by themſelves, as no act of 
that aſſembly can be valid, unleſs 
the whole body of the nobility are 
repreſented in it. | 
The ſame contempt of even the 
forms of legality is obſerved in the 
diſpoſition of the troops. 'The city 
of Warſaw and its environs, is oc- 
cupied by little leſs than an army ; 
and is ſurrounded with fill greater 
bodies of the troops of different 
nations ; though by the laws of 
Poland, their own national army 
is ſo far from being admitted to 
approach the place where the diet 
is aſſembled, that it muſt withdraw 
from the interior provinces, even 
previous to the elections, ſo that 
thoſe, as well az that aſſembly, may 
be entirely free and unawed. Yet 
all the repreſentations that have 
been made to the three powers, for 
the withdrawing of their troops, 
even from the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood, have been ineffectual. 
The King of Pruſſia, as uſual, 
goes beyond his compeers upon this 
occaſion, ' After threatening the 
kingdom with general deſtruction, 
if a diet was not immediately aſſem- 
bied, he takes every poſible meaſure 
to prevent its having any effect if 
a was, To effect this purpoſe, 
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the ſhadow of a diet at Warſaw. 


[43 
every engine of intrigue, artifice, 
corruption, and power 1s made uſe 
of ; and at length, through the in- 
ſtrumentality of a Prince Anthony 
Sulkowſki, a meeting of ſome of 
the nobility of Great Poland was 
procured at Liſſa, where, under the 
name of a council, they have ſet up 
a kind of a counter diet, and have 
paſſed ſeveral reſolutions, in which 
they aſſume a kind of an indepen- 

endency, and for the preſent, at 
feaſt, ſeem to hold themſelves di- 
ſtin& from the republic. As ſoon 
as this aſſembly was convened, the 
Pruſſian General Leſſow, command- 
ed the provinces of Great Poland, 
under pain of military execution, 
to fend deputies to 5 council, 
where he had propoſals to make to 
them from his 3 Thus, while 
at his own deſire, a general and le- 

al meeting of the ſtates of the 
2 ngdom are under orders of aſſem- 
bling, to debate upon matters which 
concern its exiſtence, he uſes arti- 
fice and power to procure a ſpu- 
rious and illegal meeting, to coun- 
teract the proceedings and decrees 
of the other, or to found a pretence 
for rendering them invalid, if not 
ſuited entirely to his views ; depu- 
ties are then compelled by force to 
attend this pretended council, with 
whom a king deſcends to treat pub- 
licly, and refers claims to them, 
which relate to the nation at large. 


In this ſituation, it can ſcarcely 
be expected, that there will be even 


The great ſenators have already ex- 
perienced, in the frozen wilds of 
Siberia, or in the gloom of a dun- 
geon, the danger of holding an 
opinion, or of giving a vote, when 
ſurrounded by Ruſſian troops. Some 
meaſures were, however, to be kept, 
and ſome forms obſerved, in the 
year 
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year 1767 ; but none cculd be ex- 
2 now. The King of Pruſſia 
gas already laid waſte the provinces 
that ſupplied the capital with pro- 
viſions, and has even forbidden 
their ſupplying it with any pit- 
tance, Which the temptation of an 
exorbitant price, might induce 
them to ſpare from their own ne- 
ceſſities. fo ſuch circumflances can 
it then be imagined, that any no- 
bleman who is now at large, and 
has a poſſibility ſtill of eſcaping to 
2 other part of the world, will 
voluntarily encounter the compli- 
cated horrors of famine, Siberia, 
and a moſt licentious and barbar- 
ous ſoldiery, who have been long 
fieſhed in every ſpecies of rapine 
and cruelty. _ 8 
During theſe tranſactions, the 
king and the ſenate made unavail- 
ing applications to the courts of 
London, Verſailles, Madrid, and 
the States-General, to fulfil their 
ancient treaties, and by their pow- 
erful mediation, or interſerence, to 
prevent the final deſtruction of one 
of the moſt ancient nations 1n the 
world. They ſhewed the long, 
unclaimed, and peaceable poſſeſſion 
which they had held of their terri- 
rories ; that the preſent ſeizure of 
them, was a violation of the laws 
of nature, and of the rights of all 
nations; they ſet forth the inviola; 
ble fidelity, with which they had 
themſelves at all times fulfilled their 
engagements with their neighbours 
and allies ; that it appeared evi- 
dently upon the face of the deciar- 
ations of the partitioning powers, 
that force on the one fide, and 
weakneſs on the other, were the 
only cauſes that led to the diſmem- 
berment of Poland; that this was 
a dangerous doctrine, and might 
6 ener be applied with equal ef- 
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fe to other ſtates ; and that it he. 
hoved them to prevent the eſtabliſh. 
ment of ſo fatal a ſyſtem, Theſe 
arguments, with others, were made 
uſe of, which would have had great 
weight in other ſeaſons ; but there 
are times for all things. 

Such is the preſent deplorable 
ſtate of Poland ; and if any thing 
ludicrous ſhould be admitted in ſo 
melancholy a repreſentation, no- 
thing could be more fo than the 
language held by the partitioning 
powers, who have invariably de. 


_ clared, that all their views are di- 


rected to the good of the Republic, 
Confiications have already taken 
_ in a conſiderable degree. 
he eſtates of the princes Czarto- 
riſki, amounting to more than 
20,0001. ſterling a year, have been 
confiſcated by the Empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia ; though theſe two princes are 
uncles to the king, are poſſeſſed of 
the higheſt offices under the ſtate, 
and were not acquainted time e- 
nough with the neceſſity of their 
perſonal attendance, to have com- 
plied, if they had been even diſ- 
poſed to forfeit their allegiance. 
All the eftates of Count Kicki, the 
Staroſt of Lemburg, have been alſo 
forteited, for nobly refuſing to be- 
tray his country, by ſwearing alle- 

lance to the Empreſs-queen.' 
Prince Radzivil, who enjoyed 
ſuch immenſe poſſeſſions in Li- 
thuania, that they exceeded thoſe 
of many ſovereign princes, and 
whoſe anceſtors had raiſed and ſup- 
orted conſiderable armies at their 
private expence, was one of the 
many, who at the beginning of 
theſe troubles became a dupe to the 
deſigns of Ruſſia; but having been 
at length too fatally convinced of 
his error, he retired to Germany, 
The Ruſſians offered to reſtore him 
every 
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every thin but his plate and his 
if he would return and 


ſwered, That he was born tree; 


bis anceſtors were free, and he 


would die ſo!” It happened for- 


S tunately for this prince, (as it is 
reported) that the zeal of his an- 


cellors had provided a reſource for 
his misfortunes, which looked al- 
moſt, as if they had foreſeen them. 
They had depoſited ſome ages . 
in one of their churches, twelve 
ſtatues of the Apoſtles, compoſed 
of maſſy gold, and each a foot and 
a half in heighth; which the dean 
and chapter were obliged to pro- 
duce once a year to the reigning 
prince. By the ſame good fortune, 
theſe ſtatues eſcaped the rapacity of 
the ſpoilers of Poland, and the 
prince brought them ſafe to Ger- 
many. Some of the apoſtles are 
already melted down, and the reſt 
will probably undergo the ſame 
fate; they will however preſerve 
their owner from many of thoſe di- 
ſtreſſes, which too many of the un- 
happy nobility of his country muſt 
undoubtedly experience. 

The patriotiſm and misfortunes 
of the Marchioneſs Wielopolſka, 
ſhould not be forgotten. This il- 
luſtrious lady, in the beginning of 
te troubles, not only ſupported 
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the Confederates with her money, 
but ſold her plate and jewels for the 
ſame purpoſe. As their misfor- 
tunes, and the miſeries of her coun- 
try increaſed, her affection to It 
aroſe in proportion to the greatneſs 
of the danger, and ſhe by degrees 
mortgaged her vaſt eſtates, and, it 
is ſaid, raiſed upon them the amaz- 
ing ſum of 1,200,000 ducats. How- 
ever this ſum may be exaggerated, 
ſhe diſpoſed of the whole amount, 
whatever it was, in the defence of 
her country, The union of the 
partitioning powers, having fruſ- 
trated the generous hopes which 
ſhe had conceived, ſhe ſtill bore up 
againſt the misfortune, till the Au- 
ſtrians ſeized the country where her 
eſtates lay, and they of courſe be- 
came liable to confiſcation, as ſhe 
would not ſubmit to the terms that 
were neceſſary for their preſerva- 
tion, Unable to bear a load of di- 
ſtreſs, which would have been a 
trial to the moſt temperate 4nd firm 
philoſophy, the woman, now, got 
the better of the heroine, and the 
unhappy marchioneſs in a fit of de- 

ſpair threw herſelf into a deep 

well. The care of her attendants, 

however, prevented that fate which 

ſhe was — and ſhe was pre- 

ſerved from any worſe conſequence, 

than that of breaking her arm. 
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n „ 
Some obſervations on the ancient and modern ſtate of the Swediſh governnn: 
Great change in the conſtitution by Guſtavus Vaſa. T he nobleneſs of Ci, 
tavus Adolphus's nature. Deſpotiſm fully eftabliſhed by Charles Xt, 
Deplorable flate of Sweden at the death of Charles the XIIth. Efe&« pn. 
duced by the change of government which took Mace upon his deceaſe, g. 
Hop of Lubeck, father to the preſent king, elected preſumptive heir io th 
crown, upon the death of the Queen Ulrica Eleanora. Conduct of the pn. 
Sent King from his acceſſion. Matters preparatory to the revolution. Re 
volt of the garriſon of Chriſtianſtadt, and manifeſto publiſhed by then 
Declaration publiſhed by Prince Charles, the King's brother. Meaſur 
talen by the ſenate, and the ſecret committee, for quelling the inſurrectin, 
and approved of by the ſlates. The revolution takes place in Stockbuln, 
and is effected without tumult or blood. The ancient form of governmen 
aboliſhed, and a new eftabliſhed, by the King, in a full aſſembly of th 
Slates. The revenues made jerpetual, and all the jon of the flate vit. 
tually lodged in the hands of the King. The Diet breaks up. Inter 
government of the kingdom. Rewards and honours to thoſe who difti- 
guiſbed themſelves in the revolution. 


S be has at different pe- 
riods, been conſidered among 
the freeſt governments in Europe. 
It has been even thought to ap- 

roach to a perfection in that re- 
Ipect, ſuperior to any other of the 
modern ſtates. Though governed 
by kings, theſe kings were origi- 
nally elected by the people, and 
their power circumſeribed within 
very narrow limits; the ſenate in 
a manner exerciſed the whole exe- 
cutive power; and the general di- 
ets, at their meetings, ſuperin- 
tended- and regulated the whole. 
The peaſants, who are ſo little con- 
fidered in other countries, had the 
peculiar privilege of being fully re- 
preſented in thoſe afſemblies, and 
with the burghers, formed two, of 
the four great orders, which com- 
poſed the ſtates of the nation. By 
this means they were a happy coun- 
terpoize to the ambition and power 
of the nobility and clergy z which 

3 


was rendered the more efficaciouz, 
as the kings found it occaſionally 
their intereſt, to throw their own 
weight into the ſame ſcale. 
owever happy this ſyſtem ad 
overnment was in ather reſpec, 
it could not avoid being clogged 
with thoſe impediments, and 11ab/: 


to thoſe fatal conſequences, which 


are inherent to elective monarchies 
The latent ſeeds of its deſtructiot 
were contained within itſelf ; and 
the introduction of the Daniſh 9j. 
rants, towards the cloſe of the four 
teenth century, the unhappy union 
of Calmar, which perpetuated hel 
claims, together with the over 

rown power and ambitious vie 
of the clergy, brought them to the! 
fall — . Sweden according! 
became a ſcetie of war and cal 
mity for upwards of 120 years, ul. 
til ſhe at length ſaw, almoſt, the 
whole body of the nobility mu 
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than a general maſſacre of the na- 
tion take place, under Chriſtian the 
ſecond. 
In this exigence, the celebrated 
Guſtavus Vaſa, reſcued his 
1529 country from the bloody 
hands, of one of the moſt deteſtable 
tyrants that ever degraded human 
nature» Though this young no- 
bleman had many heroic qualities, 
he had too much ambition to re- 
ſtore the ancient conſtitution of his 
country; and the people in the ex- 
ceſs of their joy and gratitude hav- 
ing furniſhed him with the means, 
he by degrees laid the foundation 
of that deſpotiſm, which was car- 
ried to its utmoſt extent by his de- 
fcendants. Having ſeized on the 
vaſt poſſeſſions of the clergy, he 
formed a power that was indepen- 
dent of the ſtate ; and became ena- 
bled thereby, to make that crown 
hereditary to his family, which he 
had only received from the free 
ſuffrages and election of the people. 
He however continued to retain, 
ſuch of the ancient names and 
forms of government, as did not 
militate totally with his deſigns, 
and might be made uſe of in ſuch 
a manner, as.to take off from the 
crown a great ſhare of that odium 
which it muſt neceſſarily incur, if 
all the violent and unpopular ef- 
ſects of its power, were to be con- 
ſidered as its own direct and par- 
ticular acts. Thus the form and 
name of a ſenate was preſerved, and 
it was ſtill liable to the imputation 
of all the miſcarriages and exorbi- 
tancies of government, though it 
was now entirely compoſed of the 
King's creatures, who had not a 
will of their own, nor were poſſeſſed 
of a ſingle power but what he choſe 
to endow them with. In the ſame 
manner, the diets were afſembled 


and held, according to their uſual 


lament the intolerable yoke which 
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forms; but the crown had obtained 
ſuch an overruling influence in the 
elections, that few were returned 
but thoſe who were recommended 
or approved of by it; and the few 
that came in upon other terms, 
were ſo overawed by the ſtrong ar- 
bitrary powers that were lodged in 
its hands, and fo terrified by a pow- 
erful ſtanding army which de- 
pended upon its will, that they 
found it neceſſary to ſubmit impli- 
citly to the King's mandates, and 
the ſtates of the nation were -redu- 
ced to little more, than regiſters of 
the decrees of the crown. | 

The ſucceſſors of Guſtavus gave 
the Swedes continued occaſion, to 


he had laid upon their ſhoulders. 
Even his ſon, Charles of Suderma- 
nia, who became king by dethro- 
ning his nephew wy ns ſacri- 
ficed to his rage and covetouſneſs, 
by 1 executions and 
confiſcations, that ancient nobility, 
to whom the houſe of Vaſa owed 
every thing. It is however true, 
that Guſtavus Adolphus, from the 
generoſity and nobleneſs of his own 
nature, reconciled for once 'an ar- 
bitrary power (which in his hands 
could not be felt) with the intereſt 
and happineſs of his people, and 
repaired, ſo far as it was poſſible 
to be done, the miſchiefs that pro- 
ceeded from his father's avarice and 
cruelty. 

The Swedes never fully experi- 
enced all the horrors of deſpotiſm, 
until the reign of Charles the Ele- 
venth, who ſtripped the ſenate of 
its authority, and the nobility of - 
their eſtates. As the Livonian ſol- 
diers, were neither attached to the 
perſons or laws of the Swedes, he 
made uſe of them to compel the 


ſtates, to give up every ſhadow of 
their 
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liberty, and to acknowledge that 


he was. accountable to none but 
God for his actions. He after- 
wards, in the fame manner, de- 
- —_ the nobility of Livonia and 
ſthonia, of their eſtates; though 
they had voluntarily ſurrendered 
to the government of Sweden; 
that, their property and rights were 
ſecured to them by treaty, and 
confirmed upon oath at the acceſ- 
fion of every king; and that the 
titles to their lands were ſheltered 
under the ſanction of a remote an- 
tiquity. The Swediſh ſoldiers now 
repaid the compliment, which their 
nation owed to the Livonians, and 
were the agents to diſpoſſeſs them 
of their eſtates, in return for the 
Joſs of their own liberties. It was 
this tranſaction which gave riſe, to 
the calamities and deplorable fate, 
of the celebrated and unfortunate 
John Patkul. And to this tran- 
ſation might alſo in a great mea- 
ſure be attributed, the ſucceeding 
Joſs of Livonia and the adjoining 
provinces, to the irreparable da- 
mage of Sweden, 

As the education and conduct of 
this monarch were equally ſingu- 
lar, and are in many reſpects out 
of the common courſe of things, 
the extraordinary nature and im- 
portance of the ſubject, may ex- 
cuſe our taking ſome ſmall notice 
of it. As the death of his father 
left him a minor at the early age of 
five years, the care of his education 
was entruſted in the hands of the 
queen his- mother, and of five of 
the great officers of ſtate. The 
ſenate complimented the Queen 
with the choice of a governor, and 
ſhe, though an excellent princeſs 
in other reſpects, gave way upon 
this occaſion to, her private affec- 
tion, and to the amazement of. ail 
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dom. 
the young 


confined to 


vernment of his life. 
theſe principles, was to practice at 
all times the moſt profound difi- 
mulation; and the ſecond, to pet. 
ſevere in all his own reſolutions, 
One religious, and one moral duty, 
were inculcated with equal care and 
eſſect; the firſt was, to ſay his 
prayers twice a day, and the ſecond, 
to ſhew himſelf affectionate and du- 
tiful to his mother. - 

As to other matters, this prince 
was ſo totally illiterate, that he 
ſcarcely was able to make his fig- 
nature; and fo deficient in words 
and matter, that though he did not 
want natural parts, he was not cas 
pable of holding adiſcourſe with any 
ſtranger, upon the common topicks 
of converſation. It is ſaid, that 
one of the firſt nobility of the king- 
dom, having remonſtrated freely 
with the queen upon the ſhameful 


- ſtate of his education, ſhe replied 
with great warmth and indignation, 


that neither of her brothers had ever 
ſubmitted to learn any thing, and 


yet they were both excellent prit- 


ces, and highly beloved in their 


country, 

Under the government of a mo. 
narch ſo deplorably ignorant, a 
whoſe mind received ſo fatal 3 
bias, it is not to be wondered that 
his ſubjects ſuffered the moſt un- 
paralleled oppreſſions, and that the 


poor remains of the conſtitution 
we 


mankind appointed a nobleman tg 
that office, whoſe principal quali. 
hcation conſiſted, in his being one 
of the hardeſt drinkers in the king. 
It 1s ſaid that the courſe of 
2 ſtudies, wis 
the knowledge of two 
great principles, which were con- 
tinually inſtilled into his mind, and 
were laid down as the general and 
1nvariable rules for the future go- 
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an td were totally annihilated. As his 
; ual pleaſure lay wholly in violent and 
g one athletic ſports and exerciſes, the 
king- moſt able bodied, profligate, and 
rſe of ignorant men in his dominions, be- 

w ame naturally his friends and fa- 
f two yourites. As ſuch men could have 
con- no regard for laws which they did 
d, and not underſtand, and from the mean- 


neſs of their own birth had a na- 
tural averſion to the nobility, whom 
they beſides conſidered as the only 
obſtacles in the way of their ambi- 
tion, they purſued the deſtruction 
of both with the moſt unremitting 
rdour. As they increaſed their 
power, by the government of large 
provinces, and the command of 
great armies, which they made it 
neceſſary to raiſe ; and that they 
aw all the powers in the ſlate, 
ere lodged between the King and 
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prince hemſelves, they extended their 
hat he jews ſtill farther, and began to 
is fig- onſider him as their only rival. 
words hey accordingly precipitated this 
did not Wriace into the moſt violent and 
not ca» Nengerous meaſures, in hopes that 
/ith any e might have fallen a victim to 
topicks Wiſe rage of the people; and when 
d, that hat deſign failed of effect, prac- 
e king- iſed upon the natural impetuofity 
| freely bis courage in ſuch a manner, 
1ameful to throw him headlong into per- 
replied onal dangers in war, where his 
„nation, ellruction ſeemed inevitable. Thus 


nad ever as a monarch, who did not want 
ng, and nderſtanding, who was not ad- 
it prin- {ified to pleaſure or expence, but 
in thei as equally induſtrious and parſi- 


lonious, and who to great courage 
war, added the molt indefatiga- 
e application to buſineſs in time 
peace, perverted by the baſeſt 
4 molt profligate of mankind, to 
come the curie and ruin of his 
ple; at the ſame time that he 
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The Ruſſians 
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their treacherous deſigns againſt 
himſelf, and was never capable of 
ſeeing the danger. They however 
failed in all their deſigns againſt 
the king ; but were ſucceſsful in 
thoſe againſt their country. 

Charles the Twelfth, inherited 
the intrepidity, obſtinacy, harſh- 
neſs, and violence of his father, 
without his diſſimulation. He car- 
ried deſpotiſm to a ſtill greater 
height, as he threw by all the 
forms and appearances of law, and 
decided peremptorily in every 
thing, without admitting of any 
diſcuilion. The events and fortune 
of his life are too generally known, 
to require any illuſtration. His 
obſtinacy and implacable diſpoſi- 
tion, at length brought on his ruin, 
after a life dedicated to heroic ac- 
tions and abſurd purſuits ; and hav- 
ing reduced his country from the 
height of power and glory, to the 
low eſt ebb of weaknels and miſery, 
Such was the ſituation of Sweden at 
the time of his deceaſe, that if other 
ſtates had not been more attentive 
to the general intereſts of Europe, 
than they ſeem to have been ſince, 
the partitioning powers would not 
now, probably, have wanted a te- 
cent precedent for the diviſion of 
Poland, : 

The Swedes loſt their fineſt provin · 
ces by the war, and the remaining- 

art of their country was ſo miſera» 
bly deſolated by the cruel depreda- 
tions of the enemy, as to be ſcarcely 
recoverable by time and induſtry, 
penetrated into t 
bowels of their mountains to de- 
ſtroy the valuable copper miyes, 
and carried off at the ſame time, 
the wretched inhabitants of all ſexes 
and ages, to cultivate their remote 
foreſts. To ballance theſe misſor- 
tunes, they recovered their ancient 

(D] | conſti · 
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conſtitution bythe death of Charles. 
Public affairs were now too critical, 
for the ſucceſſor to enter into any 
contention with the people about 
power ; it was evident to both, 
that if they muſt be ſlaves, it was 
of little conſequence to them, whe- 
ther they were to be ſo to a Ruſſian 
or a Swede. | 

The Princeſs Ulrica Eleanora, 
— ſiſter to the late King, accord- 

7 ingly received the crown from 
the ſtates, as their elective gift, li- 
able to all the ancient terms and 
conditions: and renounced, for 
herſelf and her ſucceſſors, all ar- 
bitrary power for ever. And to 
prevent, ſo far as it could be done, 
all future opportunity of diſpute or 
diſcuſſion, a long capitulation, ſet- 
= forth in a great number of ar- 
ticles, the rights and privileges of 
the different orders, the authority 
of the ſenate, and the powers al- 
lowed to the crown, as well as the 
reſtrictions upon it, were ſigned 
and executed by the queen, as a 
compact between her and the peo- 

; and ſhe farther bound herſelf 

y oath, to a ſtrict obſervance of all 
the articles. 

As ( Ulrica was married at 
thetime, to Frederic, the hereditary 
Prince, and afterwards Landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel, ſhe about two years 
after, when things were better 

' ſettled, reſigned the crown, with 


- the confent of the ſtates, in favour 


of her huſband, who was 
A720. accordingly” elected in her 
Head, upon the ſame terms and 
Conditions. batt 
Sweden now, under the bleſſings 
fa mild government, began gra- 
dually to recover, in a conſiderable 
degree, from the effects of thoſe 
Ureadful ſhocks which it had en- 
Vred in the late reign, This how- 
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ever, was a flow operation: fone 
of her greateſt loſſes could not be 
replaced; and the wounds received 
in thoſe parts that were not total) 
loſt, were too deep to be (ov 
healed. Though the late revoly. 
tion in the government, was 
ductive of the greateſt benefits and 
happineſs to the people; yet the 
preſent ſyſtem was not without it 
faults. The executive powers d 
the crown were too much limited, 
to give weight and efficacy to the 
ſtate, in its tranſactions with f- 
reigners ; and on the other hand, 
the authority of the ſenate was 8 
great, as to make it inconſiſtent 
with a monarchy, and dangerou 
to a free republic. 

It had always been a rule wit 
the Swedes, in which they differd 
widely and happily from their Pv 
liſh neighbours, that though tle 
crown was elective, they co 
ſtantly preſented it to ſome prine 
of the blood royal, and genen 
to the next of blood; mino 
ſome glaring faults, or incapacity 
being almoſt the only exception; 
ſo that by this means, though ti 
kingdom was not abfolutely her 
ditary, the ſucceſſion generally m 
pretty regularly. As the marnif 
of Queen Ulrica, was not produit 
tive of iſſue, the ſtates upon i 

death of that princeſs, ps 


1741+ ceeded to the election =. 4 
preſumptive heir to the throne, ne 8 
ſhould ſucceed at the demiſe oder th. 
reigning King. ; 
Several candidates were | . — 
poſed, and made great intereſt e Circ) 
this occaſion; among thoſe, # th of 
the Prince Royal of Denmark, Kon of: 
terwards Prederic the fifth, . then ! 
preſent Landgrave of Heſſe Cong... the 
nephew to the King of Swen ry p 


and the Duke of Deux Ponts. * 
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g of Denmark engaged in this they could be gathered from hig 

= affair with =_ earneſtneſs, in fa- apparent coadall; and made * 
total your of his ſon, and as Sweden was obſervations on the effectual means 
„ en engaged in a ruinous war with which he took to acquire po- 
— uſſia, the alliance and aſſiſtance of pularity. It will occur to ſuch 
5 he Danes, which was offered, was of our readers, as recollect the 
bn 0 trifling temptation in ſuch cir- King's declaration from Paris to 
yet th umſtances. he ſtates notwith- the Senate, his aſſurauces to them 
— anding, choſe the Duke of Hol- upon his arrival in Sweden, and bis 
ben Gottorp for their future ſove · ſpeech at the opening of the diet 
mite "gn, whoſe © grandmother was that no prince, in any age or coun- 
_ eſt ſiſter ro Charles XII. and try, ever made ſtronger and more 
Be pho was himſelf the preſumptive ſolemn profeſſions of the moſt pra» 
* eit, and has been fince the un- found veneration and reſpect, the 
©. (PP Peter the IIld, Emperor of moſt unbounded affection, and the 
Be = Fd prince, as the reft of moſt inviolable attachment, to the 
— nankin would have done in the eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitution of 
- ſituation, preferred the ſplen- his country, than he did ; that he 

ale vu 1 and arbitrary dominion not only declared his on abhor- 
en 1 to the quiet ſecurity and rence of an abſolute government; 
heir Þh * power of Sweden. Not. but that he would always conlider, 
— — this rejection, and as tbe declared enemies of his 
— 4 y nger of their being involved perſon and kingdom, and as the 
> with = — war with Den- moſt notorious traytors to their 
Yenent = 7 ſeemed almoſt inevit- country, all thoſe who ſhould 
Leys le if they refuſed to chooſe that ſecretly or openly, on any pretence 
—— 2 the ſtates perſeyered in their whatſoever, ſeek to introduce again 
. — _ to the family, and elec- an unlimited authority, or what 
ough . — —2 — Prince of was called ſovereignty; that he 
deln hev * p ein, Biſhop of Lubec, thought it his greateſt glory, to be 
r . Ag the young duke, ſuc- the firſt citizen of a free country: 
— —oþ = _ and that to govern it free and in- 
1 1 who was the late dependent, was the laſt object of 
open wh... a en, and father to the his ambition. He even went need- 
ncths,y8 nt, ſucceeded to the throne leſsly out of his way, to introduce 
gion d! you the death of Frederic the form of regency of the year 
— = 4 = Caſſel, upon the 1720; to ſpecify it particularly, as 
"iſe og. . and conditions, and a part of that conſtitution to which 
2 e ſame reſtrictions, with he was fo religiouſly attached; and 
wo immediate predeceſſors. to remind the * of the oath 


were Pe have ſhewn in our laſt vol 1 
den K aſt volume, which he had already taken to 

— — 4 re attending the it in all its parts TE bis 
— het L at prince, and the ac- ing to the oaths which he had been 
gh, r the e preſent King, who was obliged to take, when hg was ac- 
ne ( A the kingdom; we alſo knowledged ſucceſſor to the crown. 
of See views of the court and In truth, his profeſſions and de- 
parries in the diet, as well clarations were 2 exceſſive, that if 


Fonts. doe of rhe young King, ſo far as they had occurred in the common 
(D 2) wane 
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tranſactions of life, they would 
have excited ſtrong ſuſpicions of 
their ſincerity, with thoſe who value 
themſelves on being acquainted 
with (what is called) the world. 
Notwithſtanding theſe plauſible ap- 
arances, and the ſtrenuous en- 
deavours of the court party in the 
Diet, no relaxation could be ob- 
tained in the capitulations, though 
the coronation had been fo long 
delayed upon that 3 — 20 
King was accordingly 
8 obliged dd the ca” 
772 pitulationsin their priſ- 
tine form, and to confirm them b 
oath. Indeed the articles were ſo 
numurous and fo reſtriftive, that 
they could not have been ſuppoſed 
eligible to any other prince; but 
the King had ſo repeatedly pro- 
feſled the moſt republican prin- 
ciples, that it mi be have almoſt 
been thought, that he had been the 
framer of them, In the two laſt 
articles, which were evidently 
added by himſelf, he abſolves the 
fates from their oath of allegiance; 
if he ſhould premeditately infringe 
his oath and the capitulation, or 
even any thing in the future, which 
the ſtates ſhould judge it neceſſary 
to preſcribe further, for the im- 
provement or ſecurity of the form 
of regency. He alſo menaces with 
his utmoſt wrath, whoever ſhould 
dare to propoſe the addition of one 
degree of power or ſplendor more 
to him, than what was contained 
in the preſent capitulation. Upon 
the whole, we may find many 
inces, that will imitate Trajan 
in the manner of preſenting a 
ſword; but it will be difficult to 
iind another, that will reſemble him 
in the * 4 the action. 
e coronation was 
May 22d. conducted with extra- 
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who wants the tie of oat 


ordinary magnificence, and th 
different orders of the ſtate, as wel 
as the people in general, vied vid 
each other in the demonſtrations of 
joy which they ſhewed upon tle 
occaſion, A few days after, whe 
the different orders of the fla 
waited upon the King, to do hon. 
age, and to take the oaths of 1 
legiance, the King in his ſpeed 
upon that occaſion, made the fl 
lowing generous profeſſions ; thi 
_ *. their hearts, and mo 
ncerely purpoſing to merit then, 
and w ts 2 throne upon they 
love and felicity, the public er 
gagement they were going to ent 
into, would, in his opinion, | 
needleſs, if ancient cuſtom, u 
the laws of the country, did u 
require it,—** 8 the Kin 
s to ſecur 
himſelf on the throne : and wh 
not aſſured of the hearts of his ſud 
jects, is conſtrained to _ onl 
y the force of laws, when he cat 
not by the love of his people.” 
Such ſentiments, would hat 
done honour to any monarch | 
any age. The whole ſpeech a 
ried an air of the moſt ſeri 
piety, the moſt diſintereſted pats 
otiſm, and the moſt paternal ie 
derneſs. The different orders vi! 
reſpectively addreſſed, in tem 


tion, ö 
Juaint 


t them 
er, 
The D 


fuited to their articular rath t tho 
functions, and diſpoſitions; # had 
the whole was conducted with D to 
art. In the midſt however of nece! 
cordiality, and apparent ſatii*Wuld be 
tion, ſome inſinuations of a {ra ance fr 
and dark nature were throw! WF that i 
which expreſſed little, and (cen re, be 
to imply a. great deal; and vid re, 
might have been eaſily under\" wight 
ſo, as to contain any meaning "able gr. 


it was intended to draw from i- 
and might have been as eaſiy* 
plus 


1blic er- 
to exit 
nion, if 
om, 1 
did tt 
the Kiꝝ 
to ſecur 
and who, 
f his ſub 


eign 0ll 
** Cat 
ple.” 
zuld hat 
onarch 


ever 0 


of a u 
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Aained in ſuch a manner, as to 
ave no particular ſignification. 
he King reminds the ſtates of the 
eightineſs of the engagement they 

rere going to take ; that they beſt 


new the extent of their duty to 
hemſelves and the commonwealth : 


he then ſuddenly breaks out into 


ardent wiſh or prayer, that con- 
ord and harmony may unite their 


fearts; that foreign views and 
rivate gain, may ever be ſacri- 


ed to the public intereſts; and 
at the ambition of no part of 
hem ſhould ever raiſe any ſuch diſ- 
rbances, as might endanger the 
eedom and independency of the 
thole commonwealth. 
What effect this part of the 
had upon the hearers, we 
re not acquainted with. It was 
ndoubtedly well contrived, to ex- 
e extraordinary doubts, ſuſpici- 
bs and jealouſies, in the minds of 
joſe who had not a clue to un- 
vel the myſtery. The three 
wer orders of the ſtate muſt have 
en particularly affected in this 
anner, who could ſcarcely avoid 
ppoling, that the nobility and 
ate had formed ſome atrocious 
eme for the deſtruction of the 
non, with which the King was 
quaiited, and which they had 
t themſelves penetration to diſ- 


er. 

The Diet ftill continued ſitting, 
t thoſe deſigns, which proba- 
had long been in- embryo, 

gan to reveal themſelves. As it 
neceſſary that the experiment 

uld be made at a conſiderable 
ance from the metropolis, in or- 
ſome 


that it might operate in 
free, before the ſenate and ſtates 
uld receive information of it, 
| might — acquire a conſi- 


able growth of ſtrength, before 
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their attempts to cruſh it could 
take place, it was equally neceſ- 
ſary that the ſcene ſhould be laid, 
in a place where the military force, 
which the crown could ſafely con- 
fide in, ſhould be ſuperior in power, 
if not in number, to the inhabi- 
tants, whoſe inclinations were 
every where doubtful. The ſmall 
city and ſtrong fortreſs of Chriſti- 
anſtadt in Scania, at the diſtance 
of about 250 miles from Stockholm, 
afforded all theſe advantages, and 
many others, and was accordingly, 
with great judgment, made choice 
of for the purpoſe. 

As the province of Scania forms 
the ſouthern extremity of Sweden, 
and is the frontier to Denmark, 
from which it is only detached b 
the narrow paſſage of the Sound, 
it is conſequently better furniſhed 
with troops and fortifications, than 
any other part of the kingdom; and 
contains befides, the great arſenal, 
and magazines for the navy, at 
Carelſcroon. Befides the ſtrength 
of this province, its ſituation would 
be of the greateſt conſequence, if 
the troubles were to prove laſting 
and dangerous; it would preſerve 
an open communication with -all 
foreign countries, as well as with 
the Swediſh Pomerania; and would 
enable the King of Pruſſia, to have 
thrown any forces that he thought 
neceſſary into the kingdom for the 
ſapport of his nephews; in the 
worſt extremity, it would have af+ 
forded a ſecure retreat out of the 
country, It may not be an impro- 
bable opinion, that as that province 
has frequently changed its maſters, 
having been long and often in the 
— of the Danes, it might 

ave been alſo ſuppoſed, as leſs 
attached to the ancient forms of 
government, and more indifferent 

(D 3] | ts 
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to the intereſts of the kingdom in 
ral, than any other. 

The three royal brothers were 
too prudent, to conſine, at ſuch 
a conjuncture, their whole fortune, 
and all their perſons, within the 
walls of a ſingle city; and they 
were too wiſe not to ſee, that their 
being in ſeparate ſtations would 
contribute more to the ſucceſs of 
the great deſign. which they had in 
view. Prince Charles, the — 
next brother, accordingly ſet out for 
Scania, under pretence of meeting 
the Queen Dowager, upon her re- 
turn from the court of Berlin, 
where ſhe had been for ſome time 
upon a viſit ; and Prince Frederic 
Adolphus, went into the neigh- 
bouring province of Oſtrogothia, 
which lies in the way from Stock- 
Holm, under pretence of drinking 
ſome mineral waters for his health. 
Doth theſe princes had regiments, 
and principal commands in the 
army, and were greatly beloved by 
the troops. "a 

Every thing now being in as * 
Aug: Ah a train as could be 

Sug: 14: wiſhed, an inſurrec- 
tion took place in the garriſon of 
Chriſtianſtadt, where one Helli- 
chins, à captain, having at the 
head of the ſoldiers, ſeized upon 
the: magazines, arms, and fortifi- 
cations, ſpeedily publiſhed a ſtudied: 
manifeſto, which though a ſtrange 
Al put- together compoſition, car- 
ried ſufficient marks of the quarter 
in which it had been fabricated, 
In this piece they repreſent the 
ſtates of the kingdom, as a_combi- 
nation of perſons, who by artifice 
and violebce, the violation of the 
laws, and the injury of their fellow 
citizens, had uſurped the title and 
authority, which they now aſſumed; 


that they had exerciſed a moſt 


their King, and their count!) 
7 0 
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illegal deſpotiſm, broke thromi joi 
all the limits of equity, totally re. Mol, 
glected the true end of their 25. ru 
pointment, and prompted foreigi Op| 


deſigns; all of which was man; 
feſt, as they had taken no mes 
ſures for preventing or ſupplying 
the want of corn, notwich ding 
the dreadful dearth, with which the 
provinces were ſo grievoully affic. 
ted, nor had ſet on foot any meay 
or; expedients, for the promoting 
of induſtry and commerce, or fd 
cauſing a circulation. of money; 


that all the ſeveral, branches of nz L. 
tional defence, had been fo groſs ona 
char 


and palpably neglected, that the 
ruin of the kingdom muſt beth 
unavoidable conſequence ; that al 
public, and private ſecurity, wa 
trampled under foot, and the hoy 
our, reputation, and property, d 
ood honeſt men were not protecdei 
That this deſpotic and arbitray 
power was carried ſo far, as to er- 
croach even upon the rights ad 
lawful power af the King himſel, 
in direct oppoſition to the majeſi 
dignity of the crown, That then 
fore they, the garriſon; of chat city 


preſen 
as pro 


finding ſuch a government to if bibite 
the worſt of all deſpotic and adv 14 
trary ſyſtems, are bound by ti of ; 
oaths they have taken, and theo om 


ligations they owe; to themſelws 
and to poſterity, to reject, oppo 
and ſuppreſs it; and they accow 
ivgly renounce. all regard 1 
obedience, to the preſent ſtates 
the kingdom, as they call then 


Prin 
toon, 
miles ſ 
vhen t 
He im 


ſelves; and all that they ban ly, 
hitherto reſolved. and; conclu — e 
upon, is thereby declared to be ny, 


abiolute nullity, and liable to 
quiry and puniſhment. They he 
call upon all true Swedes, as ti 
regard the duties they owe to 


became 
-arelſc 
Magazi 
into his 
Ine of 


din with them; as the only means 
tion al delivery from a moſt deplorable 
h 21 ruin, and the danger of a foreign 
als oppreſſion, not the leſs deſtructive 
£ * ſor being clandeſtine. They con- 


clude, in the faſhionable ſtrain, 


10 meg , 

ith a pious appeal to Heaven, of 
pplying the refittude and integrity of their 
hich of motives and intentions, which are 
ly afl. i ſolely directed to the good of their 
- mem country, in ſuch a manner, as to 


give to God the things which are 
God's, and to the King the things 


which are his. 


omoting 
>, or far 


— N [: will occur to every body, that 
o prokil theſe random, looſe, and general 
that charges, aſſertions without the 
2 be th pretence or appearance of proofs, 
chat il and concluſions, which could not 
ity be deduced from the premiſes, if 
the hoy. the facts were even eſtabliſhed, 

rty, 0 might, from any thing to the con- 
— trary that appears in the piece it- 


ſelf, de applied with equal cafe 
and juſtice,, to any other govern- 
ment under heaven, as to that of 


arbitray 


as to & 


gue Sweden. This military memorial 
2 has however the ſingularity, of 
> 1 preſenting a liſt of ſuch grievances, 


as probably were never before ex- 


* j hibited, either by the garriſon of a 
and ad. "> or by the whole of an army. 
1 by th It beſides affords a a to thoſe 
4 the o e ünvations which the King threw 
\emfel EO" in his late ſpeech, 

„ oppak Prince Charles was at Carelſ- 
acc roon, between forty and fifty 
Yi u ile, ſouthward of Chriſlianſtadt, 
(ac: d hen the news arrived of the revolt. 
all there immediately ſeized the oppor- 
ww” wk which bis rank and quality. 
.oncluld orded, of giving the troops 
1 to ben orders to aſſemble, and ng 
1e to ron himſelf the command; an 
[hey Uu me walter at the ſame time of 
\ as arelſcroon, by which the arſenal, 


Magazines, and navy, were put 
into his hands. He then publiſhed 
ue of thoſe enigmatical incom - 


e to 
untry: Þ 
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- prehenſible manifeſfto's, which 
ſeem at preſent to be eſtabliſhed, 
as a particular mode among the 
northern powers of Europe; and 
which-he ordered. to be read at the 
head of every company ; and to be. 
printed, and read on the followi 
Sunday, in all the pulpits o 
Schonen. 

It would have been impoſſible to 
gueſs, from the greater part of. 
this declaration, what part the 

rince himſelf intended to take, or 
w the people were to act with 
ſafety to themſelves, in the preſent 
circumſtances. He expreſſes great 
concern for the tumult at Chriſti- 
anſtadt, which he ſays. threateny 
the ruin of many worthy ſubjects ; 
that the oath which he had taken 
to their beloved King and the king · 
dom, did not permit him to ſee, 
with a frigid compoſure,. or puſ- 
illanimous. indifference, deſtruction 
breaking in upon his beloved coun- 
trymen; that he is determined, ta 
quench à fire with all expedition, 
which, when blazing out in a flame, 
it would require much blood to 
quench; that he devotes himſelf 
with joy, to prevent the dangers, 
that threaten their beloved ſove- 
reign, the country, and the. nati- 
onal freedom; he therefore 
mits all the inhabitants to ſeco 
his views, in whatever he ſhall 
command for promoting that patri- 
otic deſign. | TY 

Hitherto, it would appear, fo 
far as the ſenſe can be gathered, 
that this prince intended, immedi- 
ately to ſet about the quelling of 
the inſurrection, and * warned 
the people to prepare for. giving 
— — he ſhould — 
upon the occaſion, The concluſion 
of this piece, though dark and miſs | 
terious, ſeems. however to infindate 
another intention, The prince ex- 
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horts the inhabitants, that inſtead 
of being influenced by the former 
yoke, by diſſentions or mutual miſ- 
truſts, they would with general 
and united ſtrength, for the reſtora- 
tion of tranquillity among them, 
at leaſt deliver up that infernal 
breed, which have inſenfibly drawn 
them into ſuch abjectneſs and cala- 
mity, for that the ſword of deſtruc- 
tion hung over their heads, over 
the citizen in his houſe, the peaſant 
In his field, the beggar in his hut, 
and the child in his cradle. It be- 
comes almoſt neceſſary to obſerve, 
that no yoke paſt or preſent, nor 
no breed of any kind, had been 
before taken notice of in this de- 
elaraticn, 

Such was the cloud, of unknown 
and undefined dangers, which was 
ſpread over the beads of theſe peo- 
le. There ſecm to be ſome con- 
eptions, which ſwallow abſurdities 
with the greater eaſe, in proportion 
to the greatneſs of their magnitude, 
while others will boggle at thoſe 
above a certain ſize; but thoſe 
liticians muſt - ſurely have an 
accurate knowledge of mankind, 
who can exactly — —5 the one, 
to the capacity of the other. The 
prinee having impreſſed ſuch terrors 
gpon the minds of the people, as 
were neceſſary to his future deſigns, 
and left ſuch a garriſon in Carel{- 
croon, as he could depend upon, 
marched with ſuch troops as were 
aſſembled * (having left orders for 
the others to follow as they ar- 
rived) and with fome cannon, to- 
wards Chriſtianſtadt. His brother 
Prince Frederic, taking the ſame 
ad vantage from the danger of the 
inſurrection, put himſelf at the 
ſame time, at the head of the troops 
in Oſtrogothia. 

It is ſaid that General Rudbeck, 


one of the Senators, who happened 
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then to be in thoſe quarters, an} 
immediately ſet off poſt for Stock. pa 
holm, was the firſt who brouzh 15 


the ſenate an account of the infu- [ef 
rection, and of the ' ſubſequent an 
tranſactions. This intelligence he 
immediately produced an extract. ou 


dinary meeting of that body, 2 
well as of the ſecret committee, the 
reſult of which was, the delegating 
of full powers, fr the aſſembling 
of the troops, and the taking ofil 
other meaſures which they ſhould 
think neceſſary for quelling the in. 
ſurrection, to the ſenator Bara 
Funck, and to General Pecklin, 


who were accordingly forthwith poſt 
diſpatched upon that expedition, mu 
It is probable, that notwithſtand: BW gre: 
ing the obſcurity in which it vu accc 
wrapt, the tendency of Prince com 
Charles's manifeſto, was well uns lute! 
derſtood by the ſenate and the chat 
ſecret committee, as from the ii. the 
ſtant of General Rudbeck's ara Scar 
they ſhewed the greateſt jealouſy of BW the 
the defigns of the royal family, aud ever 
took every poſlible meaſure v bent, 
counteract them. As they knee nam: 
that the regiments quartered in Wi time 
Stockholm, were too ſtrongly a« WW appe 
tached to the royal brothers, u with 
them to place any dependence dis c: 
their fidelity, they according he w 
diſpatched orders to the regiment WW been 
of Upland and Sudermania, even 
march with all poſſible expedition WW and | 
thither, They then gave orden WW to th 
to the city cavalry, which is com: to the 
poſed of the Burghers, to mouil No 
their horſes, and to fix patrols u had | 
all proper- and convenient parts of King 
the city and ſuburbs, and appoint Ings, 4 
ed the ſenator Count Kalling, v i {enare 
was alſo conſidered as prime nde m 
nifter, to be commandant gener, AW full 
with all the authority which thy diet, 


were capable of couferring. * 


rs, and 
* Stock- 
brou be 
» 1nſur- 
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i11gence 
extra. 
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alſo required of the King not to de- 
from Stockholm, in terms it 
is ſaid, which amounted to little 
ſeſs than an abſolute command; 
and deſired at the ſame time, that 
he would recall his brothers with- 
out delay, under pretence of an 
apprehenſion for the ſafety of their 
perſons, from their vicinity to the 
rebels. 

The Kings was not conſulted, 
the reſolutions that 
were paſſed, or the meaſures that 
were taken, It 1s ſaid, that ſuch 
papers as it was neceſſary he ſhould 
ign, were ſent ro him for that pur- 
poſe, without any farther com- 
munication, This prince ſhewed 
great marks of ſurprize, when the 
account of the inſurrection was 
communicated to him; but abſo- 
lutely refuſed to ſign the commiſſion 


that attended it, for empowering 


the delegates who were going to 
Scania, to take the command of 
the army. This refuſal was how- 
ever of no conſequence for the pre- 
ſent, as the ſenate affixed both his 
name and ſeal to it. In the mean 
time, the King, as to all outward 
appearance, ſeemed quite ſatisfied 
with what was going forward, and 
dis carriage in the eye of the pub- 
he was ſuch, as if every thing had 
been done under his directions; 
even ſo far, as to viſit the poſts 
and patrols of the Burghers, and 
o thank them for their attention 


to the public ſafety. 
Notwithſtanding the flights that 


had been apparent! tu the 
King in 9 of theſe vroceed- 
Ings, when the ſecret committee and 
ſenate, laid their reſolutions, and 
the meaſures they had-taken, before 
a full aſſembly of the ſtates in the 
diet, every thing they had done, 
vas approved of and confirmed by 
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that body. From this circamſtance, 
as far as our preſent view of things 
will enable us to judge, the preſence 
conteſt was not a trial for power 
between the King, and the ſenate, 
or a few factious and powerful 
noblemen; but it was a trial, 
between the King on the one ſide, 
and the general body of the nation, 
by its repreſentatives, on the other, 
whether he ſhould overthrow the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the king- 
dom, or adhere to thoſe terms, 
upon which his father and himſelf 
had received the crown, and ſub- 
mit to thoſe conditions, which 
he had voluntarily ſworn to obſerve. 
For notwithſtanding the cry that 
is raiſed, of the oligarchical power 
lodged in the ſenate, which, from 
its ſuppoſed aſcendant over the 


ſtates, is deſcribed as being totally 


arbitrary, and ſuperior to all con- 
troul, we may well remember, that 
though the late King was not in 
any degree ſo popular as the pre- 
ſent was, and from his attempts 
to ſubvert the conſlitution, was 
always regarded with jealouſy; 

when the ſenate reſumed ts — 
croach upon his rights, and to ex- 
erciſe powers, which the ſtates did 
not think properly applied, they, 
ſo recently as the di 769. 


diet de · 

fore the preſent, not only 
paſſed heavy cenſures upon their 
conduct, but degraded and diſ- 
graced, in the moſt exemplary man- 
ner, ſeveral of the moſt conſider- 
able members of it, and who were 
of the firſt nobility in the king · 
dom. | 

Though the King ſeemed totally 
dormant and inactive with reſpe& 
to the preſent tranſactions, it "is 
evident that he was taking the moſt 
effetual meaſures to accompliſh 
the great deſign he had in view;- 
| o 


W 28} 

= , to the facceſs of which nothing. 
contributed fo much as the admir- 
able filence and ſecrecy with which, 
they were conduQted. Things were 
however. arrived at a criſis, which: 
did not admit of any longer diſ- 
guiſe. The arrival of the two re- 
giments, which had been fent for 
the ſenate, might have over- 
thrown. the whole project; and it 
was perhaps fortunate for the King, 
without derogating in any degree 
from his ability, that the circum- 
fances, which attended his receiv- 
ing a diſpatch from prince Charles, 
— — matters to ſo imme- 
zate” à concluſion, as to prevent 
that dangerous heſitation, which 
its nature operates in the molt; 
critical moment, and has thereby 
frequently proved fatal to the 
eateſt kings. 5 
It would, be impertinence or af- 
ſectation, except in thoſe who had- 
a conſiderable ſhare. in the tranſ- 
action, or who by, office. or con- 
nection · had opportunities of direct 
informatics, to pretend, ſo near 
te time, to give à regular detail 
and exact account. of the eircum- 
Rances which attended the late re- 
volution. The mere lookers. on, 
upon ſuch an, occaſion, can only, 
with juſtice, recount the ſmall part 
ich they bave ſeen, or relate that 
whieh they have heard from what 
they think good authority; beſides 
the doubtfulneſs of the latter, they 
are too apt, in reſpect to the former,, 
khaſtily to comclude upon thoſe things 
which they do not know, from the 
Nitle which they do: ſo that, in- 
de pendently of the — . of 
others, having formed an early ſy- 
sem of their own, they generally 
warp all. better information mito, 
2 conformity with their favourite 


ideas. As to the parties imme- 
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diately concerned or intereſſed i 


this tranſaQion, thoſe on the one P 
fide dare not ſpeak the truth if they a. 
were ſo inclined, and from thole f 
on the other, it is not to be ex. * 
pected. All we can do, in ſuch 2 
a ſituation, is to give ſuch a gene. 
ral abſtract of thoſe confuſed ac. * 
counts which have appeared, 2 60 
ſeems the moſt — 4 4 and con. aſſe 
ſiſtent in it's parts; to point out F 
ſome paſſages in which they totally — 
diſagree; and to give our opinion ** 
in favour of that which ſeems to u gert 
the more probable. this 
It is ſaid; that the King, having day 
received diſpatches from his bro- dete 
ther prince Charles in the evening, get 1 
ſummoned a meeting of the ſens ther 
tors early the next Aue. fett in, { 
morning, when he \ het ke 
expoſtulated warmly with them, . 
upon the orders they had ſent u poſa 
Schonen, and the other meaſure all tl 
they bad taken, without his con- read; 
ſent; and that the aſſembly, with- aſſur 
out taking any notice of the King's ade 
complaints, inſiſted that he ſhould and 
ſhew them the letters which he had conk 
received from his brother; that the ment 
King having, ptorily. reful BW ing ; 
to comply with this extraordivar ly pi 
demand, and expreſſed. his ind being 
nation at the-propoſal, count Kat tied 
ling, the miniſter, went ſo far u his a 
ta tell. him, that, in the preſent thoſe 
circumſtances, he ſhoald not have his c 
opened any letters, except in the fever; 
preſence of the ſenate, or at bei marc] 
of himſelf; that both fides grov- to the 
ing more warm, and the King peil the « 
fiſting in his refuſal, ſome of tis were 
ſena ors cried out, it was full,time ceſs. 
to ſecure his perſon, and Th 
ingly attempted to ſeize his (word. ſpond 
The King, upon this inſult, iu. ſeem 
mediately drew his ſword, and 7 the fri 
palled chem ſo effeQually, both 1 Parts 


fled in 
he one 
if they 
n thoſe 
be ex. 
n ſuch 
L gene. 
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kis reſolution, and, looks, that he 


had an opportunity. of quitting the 


room without oppoſition,. and hav- 
ing gone down a few ſteps, returned 
haltily, locked the door of the ſe- 
nate room, and put the key in his 
pocket. ; 

That he then went immediately 
to the, grand guard, and, having 
aſſembled the ofticers, he made a 
ſpeech, complaining of the arbi- 
trary ariſtocratical faction, under 
which they, and the nation in ge- 
neral, had ſo long groaned; that 
this cruel tyranny became every 
day more intolerable; that he was 
determined to run all hazards tor 
get rid of it, and aſked them, whe- 
ther they would aſſiſt their King, 
in ſhaking! off ſo ignominious at 

ke, and reſtoring the nation to 
u's ancient liberty. To this pro- 
poſal, the officers. in general, and 
all the ſoldiers, aſſented with great 
readineſs; upon which the Lin | 
aſſured them, that he never woul 
endeavour after the ſovereignty, 
and then aſked. whether. they would, 
confirm upon oath their en gage- 
ment to ſupport him; which, 
ing alſo agreed to, was immediate- 
ly put in execution. The revolt 
being thus openly begun, the King 
tied a white handkerchief — 
his arm, as a mark and ſignal to 
thoſe who were diſpoſed to eſpouſe 
his cauſe, and, being joined by 
feveral of the nobility and others, 
marched at the head of the guards 
to the arſenal. and admiralty, where 
the ſame meaſures being taken, 
were attended with the 2 ſuc- 


$. 

The foregoin account corre- 
ſponds in general with thoſe that 
ſeem to have been publiſhed by 
the friends to the — Some 


parts of it ſeem liable to exception. 


* 
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If the King knew, as theſe ac- 
counts pretend, all the. particulars 
of a plot which the ſenate hadlaid 
againſt him, and by. which they 
intended to ſeize his perſon, and 
to make him reſponſible for all 
the troubles, misfortunes, and op- 
eſſions of the nation, it cannot 
be ſappoſed, when we conſider his 
character and abilities, that ſuch! 
a prince would have ventured his 
perſon alone amongſt them, with- 
out ſome neceflary and effectual 
precaution, Nor can it on the 
other hand be imagined, that, 
when the ſenate. had hazarded 
every thing by ſo deſperate an at- 
tempt. as that of ſeizing his perſun, 
which was an inſult that they knew 
could not be forgiven, they would. 
then have ſtopped ſhort, when. 
things were already at the wo 
and have ſuffered. him. ſingly in his. 
own perſon to have made his way 
from them; or that the. circum- 
ſtance of drawing a ſword,. which. 
they muſt_ have originally foreſeen 
to have been the inevitable eon- 
ſequence of the attempt, could 
have had any effect upan. the de- 
termined reſolution of ſo many 
rſons. It is alſo as unlikely, 
that the fimple locking of a door, 
without any. other force or guard 
to reſtrain them, could — tons: 
the ſenators confined for ſeverab 
hours in ſo critical and dangerous. 
a ſeaſon. \ bes 
Another account, which ſeems. 
to come from a different quarter, 
explains ſome of theſe. paſſages, 
and carries an appearance of pro- 
bability, At leaſt, by comparing 
them, we may poſſibly form à near 
judgment of real facts. By 
this it is ſaid, that the diſpatches. 
from prince Charles were intercept- 
ed in the evening by count Kal- 
ling, 


© accordin 


ling, who had for ſome time a 
firong and well-founded ſuſpicion 


of the deſigns of the court. That 
he accordingly aſſembled the ſe- 
nate privately, who immediately 
reſolved to open the diſpatches 
without the fing's knowledge ; 
that by this means they became 
ſſeſſed of the unwelcome know- 
e of the whole ſcheme that 
had been laid for the ſubverſion 
of the government, and of the effect 
which it had already taken. Upon 
this alarming diſcovery, the ſenate 
ſpent the whole night in conſulting 
upon ' and taking ſuch meaſures, 
as might, if poſtible, prevent the 
completion of this deep-laid defign ; 
and as it was ſuppoſed, that no- 
thing could operate ſo efficaciouſſy 
to this purpoſe as the taking of the 
King's perſon into cuſtody, it was 
ly concluded upon ; and, 
having the proofs of the conſpiracy 
riow in their hands, he was ſum- 
moned to appear the next morning, 
when they intended to lay the diſ- 
tches before him, and then put 
e deſigu in execution. In the 
mean time, baron Rudbeck, the 
commandant of Stockholm, and 
count Heſſenſtein, who was next 
day to command the guard, were 
informed of the whole affair, and, 
having received 'the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions, promiſed their utmoſt 
aſſiſtance. n 
The revolution was however too 
far advanced, and the plan too well 
contrived, to be now prevented, 
or even (impeded in its progreſs.” 
The King attended the ſenate, as 
we have before ſeen ; but took care 
to have a ftrong body of the guards 
ſted under the windows, and, as 
ſbon as the defign of ſeizing his 
erſon was mentioned, he put his 
Read cut of one of them and called 
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judge. 


to the ſoldiers to come up; who 
having obeyed his commands with 
great alacrity, the amazed and 
confounded ſenators were put into 
their cuſtody, where they remained, 
while the King proceeded to the 
execution of the remaining part 
of his deſign. h 
When Count Heſſenſtein wa 
abandoned by all his officers and 
ſoldiers at the grand guard, who, 
contrary to his orders, were bufily 


employed in taking new oaths of 
allegiance, the King required of 


him to do the ſame ; upon which 
the baron, with his ſword in his 
hand, is ſaid to have replied with 
a generous indignation, that he was 
not baſe or mean enough to betray 
his truſt, the rights of his fellow- 
citizens, and the conſtitution of his 
country; that, on the contrary, he 
had patriotiſm enough to become 
a voluntary victim in ſuch a cauſe, 
and reſolution enough at that in- 
ſtant to reſcue his country from the 
ſlavery with which it was threaten- 
ed; but that however, from a firm 
—— that legal juſtice would 
fully obtained, he would not 
oppoſe violence to force; that 
therefore he ſurrendered his ſword 
to the King, and ſabmitted to be 
his priſoner, till he hoped to be his 
The count accordingly de- 

livered his ſword into the K; 


ing! 
hands, and was immediately tak- 


en into cuſtody, Some officers of 
the artillery, and others, followed 
the count's example; and all thoſe 
who refuſed to take the oaths were 
ſecured. s 
From this period of the revolution 
we quit the controverted ground, 
and come to particulars which are 
not diſputed. When the King had 
received the oaths of the officers 


and ſoldiers at the different depart-. 
; ments, 
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which 
in his 
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vents, the next meaſure he — 
neceſſary was to ſecure the perſon 
ef baron Rudbeck, the governor 
and general commander. That 
nobleman, when he found himſelf 
diſobeyed and abandoned by the 
whole garriſon, was ſeized with 
ſuch an extremity of paſſion and 
rief, that he ran through the 
Bees with his ſword drawn, cry- 
ing out, Brother Swedes, to arms! 
to arms! if not, your liberty is loft, 
A3 it was apprehended, that the 
arreſt of this nobleman would, 
from his popularity and influence, 
be attended with danger, and pro- 
bably excite an extraordinary com- 
motion among the people, the King 
ſent to the foreign miniſters, to in- 
treat of them to withdraw to the 
caſtle, for fear of thoſe accidents 
to which ſuch tumults are liable. 
This propoſal was readily complied 
with; but the precaution was need- 
leſs. Whether the people, through 
length of time, were grown 1n- 
ſenüble of the value of their liber- 
ties; whether they wanted ſpirit 
to defend them; or that the mili- 
tary power which ſurrounded them 
was of ſuch force, as apparently 
to render all oppoſition fruitleſs ; 
however it was, Rudbeck was ar- 
— without commotion or tu- 
mult. 

Thus was this great and almoſt 
inparalleled revolution accompliſh- 
ed, and an extenſive nation de- 
prixed of it's liberties in a 22 
morning, without bloodfhed, with- 
„ ya ——— tumult, and 
without oppoſition; while the 
ple flocked together with as 2 
indifference and tranquillity as if it 
lud only been ſome holiday ſport. 
The King then repaired to the 
altle, and, having ſent for the 
loreign miniſters, informed them, 


161 
that it was with tears in his eyes 
he had agreed to the meaſure of 
which they were witneſſes, and 
which he was forced to take for 
the ſecurity of his perſon, as well 
as of the ſtate, which were both 
equally in danger. He intreated 
them to aſſure their reſpective 
courts, that his motives, when 
made known, would juſtify him 
in the eyes of all Europe; that 
this affair ſhould not be productive 
of any alteration in his condu& 
with reſpe& to other powers; and 
to be aſſured, that what he had 
done was for the welfare of his 
ple and the maintenance of true 
iberty. | 

Orders were immediately diſ- 
patched to Schonen, to counteract 
thoſe which the ſenate had given 
to their delegates, and to confirm 
prince Charles in the command 
of the troops. Three declarations 
were alſo almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
iſſued; one, under the title of a 
moſt gracious aſſurance to the life. 
guards, the of artillery, and 
all other faithful ſubjects within 
the city of Stockholm ; the next, 
a gracious declaration to the faith- _ 
ful ſabjecks at Stockholm; and the 
third, a notification to the nation 
in general, of ſome pernicious at- 
tempts againſt the King's rights 
and the ſafety of the nation. 

In the firſt of theſe pieces the 
King declares and avers, that his 
ſole view is the repoſe of his dear 
country; which he will accompliſh, 
by the extinction of deſpotiſm, the 
ſuppreſſion of an ariſtocratical 
power the revival of the original 

wediſh liberty, and the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the ancient laws, 
as they were antecedently to the 
year 1680. He thereby renounces, 
as he had done before, the outs 
able 


62] 


Able arbitrary prerogative, or ſove- 
reiguty as it is called, and eſteems 
it, as before, his greateſt honour 
to'be-the firſt fellow-citizen among 
a virtuous and free people.— By 
the ſecond, it is recommended to 
the people. to keep within their 
Houſes, with their doors locked, 
and to await quietly the iſſue of 
thoſe meaſures that it ſhall-be ne- 
eeſſary to take for the public ſafety, 
as the King has been obliged, at 
the hazard of his life, to make uſe 
of thoſe powers which are inherent 
in him, to reſcue the kingdom and 
- -bimſelf from that uſurpation, which 
was now, more than ever, intended 
to be forced upon both. The peo- 
ple are charged not to obey any 
orders but thoſe which come direQ- 
I from himſelf, and are threatened 
with 'the conſequent puniſhments 
If they oppoſe them. — The third 
of theſe pieces does not in any de- 
grey anſwer the avowed purpoſe 

Atle, and only gives the peo- 

le in general to underſtand, that 

e King had received information 
of a aeg to obtrude an ariſtocra - 
tical government on the kingdom, 
which had induced him to take re- 
folate meaſures ſor its deliverance, 
of all which they ſhould hereafter 
be- folly informed; and charging 
them not to be miſled by ground- 
teſs and ill-defigned reports, and 
to obey no orders but thoſe which 
they ſhould receive from himſelf 
or his brothers. All theſe pieces 
were publiſhed immediately.on'the 
day of the revolution, which ſaffi- 
ciently-ſhews, if there could other- 
wiſe be any doubt of it, that this 
extraordinary meaſure did not ha- 
Rily ariſe from any immediate in- 
formation, or from any tranſaction 
that morning with the ſenate; bot 
Was the reſult of a deep and well- 
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concerted deſign, which provided 
previouſly that 


for every thin 

could occur in the execution. 
The next mornin 

ceived the oaths of 0 


a book was o 


ng to take the oath of fidelity, 
The 


ſenators and great officers, 


who refuſed to take the oaths, 


were all ſtrictly confined, among 
whom were baron Rudbeck, count 


Heſſenſtein, the chief magiſtrate 
Soenderblad, the fiſcal Engeſtroem, 
the King's ſecretary Helfingius, 
the ſecretaries of the nobles, baron 
Cederſtroem, count Kalling, and 
general Struſenfeldt, the three ſe- 
cretaries of the clergy, the two 
of the burghers, and the two ſe- 
cretaries - belonging to the order 
of peaſants. Thefe were ſoon after 
acquainted by the King, that they 
muſt take their final reſolution, 
either to ſwear to the new form 
of government, or to quit the king- 
dom for erer, and to give a cate. 

* within a month. 

The following day be- | 
ing appointed r abo- 348-21: 
hfhing the old form of gorero- 
ment, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
new, che King 'affembled all ths 
ſtates in a Plenum Plenorum for 
that purpoſe. Such deciſivo mes 
ſures were taken for the completion 
of this great act, as committed no- 
thing to —— of — io 
to the caprice of fortune. A larg? 
detachment of the guards took 

fleflion, in the morning, of the 

uare where the houſe of — 


the King re. 
e magiſtrates, 
the burghers, and the college of 
Stockholm, by which they were 
bound to obey him only, and not 
the ſenate, or their deputies ; and 
ned in one of the 
— of the palace, wherein 

| thoſe in general were to ſub. 
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fands; the palace was inveſted on 
fide with troops; all the gar- 
riſon were under arms; every thing 
carried not only the appearance of 
war, but of the immediate attack 
of an enemy; while cannon -were 
brought in and planted in the great 
court of the hall where the ſtates 
were aſſembled. 

Being thus conveniently ſecured 
in this place of terrors, it was not 
2 matter of much confideration, 
whether they ſhould accede to the 
propoſitions that were to be made 
to them. The _ opened the 
ſcene, by entering the hall in all 
his regalia; ſoon after which, hav- 
ing the filver hammer of Guſtavus 
Adolphus in his hand, he made 
himſelf the ſignal for ſilence, an 
office which was -uſually executed 
by a ſenator; but none of that body 
were in the preſent aſſembly. 

The King then made a long 
ſpeech to the ſtates, in which he 
repreſents the deplorable flate to 
which the nation was reduced by 
the two great factions that divided 
the people; that by this means 
they were ſevered as it were into 
two ſeparate nations, who united 
only in the mangling of their coun- 
try; that the rancour, revenge, and 
perſecution, -that proceeded from 
this ſtate of diſcord, was productive 
of new revolutions, that grew at 
length into a periodical diſeaſe, 
winch disfigured the whole com- 
monwealth ; that commotions, 
which ſhook the 'realm, ſprung 
from the ambition of a few; that 
fireams of blood had been poured, 
ſometimes by one party, and ſome- 
Umes by another; and that the 
people were always the ſacrifices 
t0 quarrels, in the event of which 
they had but little concern. That 
tie only end of their. rulers had 
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been to - fartify their-own power; 
and that every thing had of aeceſ 
ſity been adapted to that purpoſe; 
that where law was hag the 
letter of it had been perverted ; 
and where it bad been palpably 
repugnant, it had been broken 
through. That nothing had been 
ſacred to a people inflamed with 
hatred: and revenge: and that the 
ſeeds of confuſion had in the end 
extended ſo far, that it became a 
declared opinion, that a majority 
was above the law; and owned-no 
reſtraint but it's own pleaſure. 

That thus tiberty, the nobleſt 
of the rights of men, had been 
transformed into an inſupportable 
ariſtocratical tyranny, in the hands 
of the ruling party; which was it- 
ſelf — and led at pleaſure 
by a very ſmall number of it's body. 
That the notice of a new afſembly 
of the ſtates made every one trem- 
ble; that, far from conſidering 
how the affairs of the nation might 
be beſt tranſacted, they were only 
buſied in getting together a majori- 
ty for their party, that they might 


be ſcreened from the inſolence and 


lawleſs violence of the other. 
The King then lays, or inſinnates, 


a charge of the blackeſt dye. He 


ſays, it the interior ſituation of the 
realm ſtood thus endangered, thow 
hideous was its external aſpe&! 
I bluſh to ſpeak about it: bod a 
Swede, and a king of Sweden, it 
ſhould be an impoſſibility - for me 
to believe that foreign ſchemes 
ſhould govern Swediſh. men; 
that the very baſeſt means 
have been employed ſor that pur- 


poſe. You know: hat it is I mean: 


my bluſhes ought to make you 
deeply ſenũble into what contempt 
the kingdom has been thrown by 


— . 
= 

—— 
FE 
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— 
— 
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3 
The King, after this heinous 


ch , enters into a recapitulation 
of his own conduct, and into ani- 
madverſions on that of the preſent 
diet, in the latter of which he ob- 
liquely renews the moſt culpable 
part of the former charge, without 
that delicacy which had before 
affected him; in what relates to 
'himſelf, he ſets forth the pains 
and induſtry which he had uſed to 
-unite them, and the means which 
he had propoſed or intended, to 
remedy thoſe numberleſs evils; and 
called upon any one of them, who 
could diſavow what he ſaid, to do 
it boldly. He ſays, that he hoped 
' his endeavours would have releaſed 


them from thoſe chains which fo- 


reign gold, inteſtine hatred, asd 
avowed licentiouſneſs, were on the 
int of fixing upon them: and 
that the hideous examples of other 
countries thus enſlaved, might have 
afforded them a threatening warn- 
ing: but that all had been in vain, 
That they had been miſguided an 
one hand by their leaders, and on 
the other inflamed by their private 
animoſities. That nothing could 
reſtrain or ſet bounds to their vio- 
lence; that the principal and moſt 
virtuous men among the citizens 
were ſacrificed, thoſe in office who 
were of the greateſt merit degraded, 


whole bodies of the magiſtracy 


difmiſſed from their employments, 
and the forced complaints of the 

ple conſidered as rebellion.— 
'That God himſelf ſeemed to have 
manifeſted his wrath againſt their 
iniquitous conduct the earth re- 
fuſed to produce her fruits, and a 
ſcarcity deſolated the whole coun- 
try; that they had applied no 
-timely remedy to prevent or relieve 
this calamity, though he bimſelf 


had ſtrenuouſly utged this ſubjeR 
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to them; and that they had (x1 
whole year, and were a great bur 
den to the country, without thei 
being of the ſmalleſt utility, 
That in theſe unhappy circum. 
ſtances, when one province of th; 
kingdom, urged by deſpair, hal 
taken up arms, and the reſt wer 
bewailing and fighing, . without 
Tpeaking, he ſaw no alternatin 
but to ſeize the means by which 
other free nations had been fave 
from oppreſſion and violence, and 
that Sweden herſelf had already 
been ſaved under the ſtandard d 
Guſtavus Vaſa. That all has ſuc. 
ceeded; and that he has freed hin. 
ſelf and his country without injury 
to any citizen, That the purpok 
he had in view, far from affedig 
liberty, was to-eftabliſh it, and v 
2 22 : to rende 
the people happy, by affordin 
them the moſt aa ; 
every reſpect, by and under th 
law. That theſe benefits could only 
be obtained by eſtabliſhing, for it 
government of the kingdom, a fi 
ed unalterable law; whoſe ven 
letter muſt not be perverted; whic I” 
muſt equally bind both the igen 


and the ftates; and which muſt ante 
incapable of being repealed or at vid or 
tered, except by the free conſen nvaſi 
of both. That ſuch a law, as by ing 
ing u himſelf as upon them, wn 
— — was — be pre en! 
ſented to them. That thoſe w²emble 
ſhall believe, that he has ſougit upon 7 


any thing beſides liberty and equity 
will be groſsly deceived. That h 
had promiſed to govern. a free pt® 
ple, and that this vow is the mon 

oly as it is voluntary; and wt 


has paſſed ſhall not divert him fon . 
a deſign, which is not founded un. 2 
neceſſity, but on con viction.— 


then makes reiterated profeſſion 


the good government which he in- 
tends to eſtabliſh and to perſevere 


d 
way in; and obſerves, that, from all 


reat bur. 


| hich he has now ſaid, they will 
1 * — underſtand, that ſo far from 
circun. having had on his fide the ſmalleſt 
e of the private view, every thing he had 


done was from the love of his coun- 
ry,He concludes with an appeal 
to that Supreme Being who knows 
the bottom of his heart; and a 


air, had 
reſt wer 
without 


ternative : 

by which arm with, that He may ſhower 
en ſave] donn his bleſſings on the accom- 
nce, a pliſment of his decree. | 

| alread The King then made a ſolemn 
ndard d enunciation upon oath of all ab- 
| has ſuc: ſolute ſovereignty and power, and 
reed him. rhat he did not even deſire or wiſh 
ut injur for it; after which he ordered the 
2 purpot new form of oe ment to be read 
\ affeQing to the ſtates by the ſecretary of re- 
it, and u viſion. This piece, which is of a 
20 rende {ioreat length, con ſiſts of ſifty- ſeven 
affording articles: the moſt eſſential of which 
curity une That the King is to chuſe the 
under te ſenate himſelf —That he is to call 
-ould only Ihe ſtates together when he pleaſes, 


and to ſeparate them alſo when he 


te 
8. for pleaſes, after they have at any time 


om, a ft 


continued ſitting for three months 
” gt —That the ca — are to be 
the Kin given by the ſtates ; but if not 
h muſt bRſ&ranted within three months, the 
led or eld ones are to remain: in caſe of 
de conſen I invafion, or preſſing neceſſity, the 
„ as bini King may impoſe ſome taxes for 
on them, — money till the ſtates can be 
— be pre allembled—When the ſtates are aſ- 
thoſe vu embled, they are not to deliberate 
nas ſought pon any thing but what the King 


pleaſes to lay before them—That 


ith Wo 
3 the King is to have the ſole dif; po- 
a free ped don of the army, navy, and fi- 
s the nau nces, and of all che employments 


al and military; | 
When the whole of this piece 
i read through, the King aſked 
be plenom if they would give him 
or. XII. 


and wht 
t him ſios 
ounded 0 
ction.— 


ofeſſon' 
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their oath to obſerve this form of 
government; we may readily con- 
ceive that no aſſembly was ever 
more unanimous: there was not 
a ſingle diſſentient voice, nor the 
ſmalleſt debate, and the whole aſ- 
ſembly were immediately ſworn up- 
on the ſpot in the King's preſence. 
He then ordered the ſpeakers of the 
reſpective orders to come to the 
table, and to ſign and ſeal the new 
form; which was alſo immediately 
complied with. | 

This great work being thus final- 
ly accompliſhed, the King, with a 
laudable piety, ſtood up and ſaid, 
that it was proper to thank Al- 
mighty God for his aſſiſtance, in 
bringing about ſo happy an event; 
and then, pulling a pſalm-book 
out of his pocket, , 5 began to ſing 
the Te Deum, in which the whole 
aſſembly with great reverence ac- 
companied him. The King then 
2 permitted them all to kiſs 

is hand; after which he quitted 
the room, and the ſtates ſeparated, 
without knowing whether they were 
ever to meet again. & 9 

The next morning all the old 
ſenators received their diſmiſſion, 
by letters which the King ſent re- 
ſpectively to them; and he con- 
ferred the dignity of ſenators and 
counſellors of the kingdom on fif- 
teen noblemen, of whoſe attach- 
ment he was ſatisfied. As favourite 
names, and terms and forms of lit- 
tle conſequence, have frequently 
great influence upon the opinions 
of the populace, this prince was 
too artful a politician to neglect 
making a proper uſe of them; for, 
whatever appearance of trifling or 
affectation ſuch matters may con- 
vey, if the end, in politicks, is 
frequently allowed to juſtify the 
means, let them be ever ſo wicked, 

LZ] it 
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it may well preſerve from contempt 
thoſe that are ridiculous. As the 
names of the two Guſtavus's were 
very dear to the Swedes, the King 
accordingly miſſed no opportunity 
of ſhewing his attachment to the 
memory of thoſe great men, of 
holding them up as models by 
which to regulate his conduct, and 
of inſinuating ſome reſemblance, 
at leaſt, between his own ſituation 
and theirs. We have already ſeen 
the parade with which the filver 
hammer of Guſtavus Adolphus was 
diſplayed at the plenum; the King 

did not loſe ſight of this object up- 
on the appointment of a new ſe- 
nate, and the letters of vocation, 
which were ſent to the members 
upon that occaſion, were a direct 
tranſcript of thoſe that had been 
uſed in the time of the former great 

ince. At the ſame time, to ſhew 

is own attention to the diſtreſſes 
of the people, and to confirm the 
odium which he had already brought 
-upon the ſtates, by attributing to 
them the famine which prevailed, 
he cauſed ten thouſand meaſures 
of meal, of twenty pounds each, 
to be diſtributed amongſt them ; 
which, though inſufficient to afford 
them any effectual relief, was equal 
to the purpoſe for which it was 
fred, 

The doubt of the ſtates with re- 
ſpect to their being again aſſembled 
was ſoon removed. Every thing 
was now 1 and they no 


longer ſeemed the ſame men. The 
tn. marſhal of the diet opened 
* the lenum with a lon 


ſpeech in praiſe of the King, mix 
with pious acknowledgements to 
Heaven for the bleſſings of the late 
happy revolution. The different 
orders had no other emulation than 
in acts of adulation and ſervility; 
7 
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and no other buſineſs than to en 
cute whatever they were order 
The King made a ſhort ſpeech, i 


which he preſerved the ſame toy 1M 
and manner which he had hithey 50 
ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed; he ret fn 
ed thanks to Heaven, which ha Cay 
that day enabled him to adde die 
them with that confidence, . 
that ancient Swediſh fimplicy 1 
which had been in uſe in the tin gra 
of his anceſtors; that as they hy ord: 
all now but one common ain A] 
which was the good of the nat l, 
it was neceſſary for that purpcb WM att 
that the aſſembly of the ſtates oui 
be ſpeedily terminated; that ther med 
fore his propoſals were very ] en 
ciſe; that the exigencies of the ſat T 
were great, and that frugaln bet 
ſhould not be wanting on his fide but 0 
he then recommended concord aich 
unanimity in their deliberatios sn. 
and aſſured them that whatem * 
they granted ſhould only bes: 
ployed to their own good. K _ 
The propoſitions contained, ti 00 * 
the uſual contributions ſhould3 — 10 
agreed to and confirmed; that u * F 
extraordinary ſupply ſhould be ſu C Z 
niſhed for the expences of the lat wg 
King's funeral, and for thoſe of © * © 
coronation ; that, as it could ad Hh 
be determined how far the amout 5 q 
of thoſe two articles, together wil Th: * 
the ordinary revenues, might | wy 
ſufficient to anſwer the neceſſi 30 * 
of the ſtate in the/e times, a lect who h: 
committee might be appoint 
choſen from the three orders vi 4 * 
direct the affairs of the bank, m batin a 
whom the King might deliberff ef fue 
upon the means to be uſed in & nation 
tain caſes in which ſecrecy nig ba tb 
be neceſſary; and laſtly, that — th 
ſtates ſhould ſpeedily put the alu . lim 
of the bank into ſuch a conditW fore be 


as would effectually facili 


money tranſactions. The ſtates 
were alſo informed that it was the 
King's pleaſure, that they ſhould 
immediately take theſe matters in- 
to conſideratiou, and determine 
fnally upon them within fourteen 
days, as it was neceſſary that the 
diet ſhould at that time be termi- 
nated. 
The day was concluded by a 
rand deputation from the four 
orders, conſiſting of 120 L 
to return thanks to the King for 
his paternal care, by which the 
nation had been reſtored to it's 
true liberty, and to deſire that a 
medal might be ſtruck in com- 


in to exp 
* Ordered, 
peech, i 
{ame toy 
d hithem 
he retun 
vhich bu 
to addrei 
once, ad 
implicy, 
n the tin 
they l 
mon ain, 
he nation, 
t purpol, 
ates ſhould 


that thes memoration of that happy event. 
very cu N 

„ The ſubſequent meetings of the 
" | f diet were productive of nothing 
* but compliances in the fulleſt terms 


wich the King's requiſitions. The 
grants for the uſual and for the 
extraordinary ſupplies, with reſpect 
to the funeral and coronation ex- 
pences, were immediately paſſed. 
A motion was however made in 
the aſſembly of the nobles, that 
the ſupplies ſhould only be granted 
for a limited time, as well in con- 
formity to the ancient conſtitution, 
az to the practice of the late govern- 
ment; and it was therefore pro- 
poſed that the grant ſhould be re- 
ltrited to the term of fix years. 
This reſtriftion was ſtrongly op- 
poſed by the court party, and par- 
ticularly by the marſhal of the diet, 
who had made the late copious ha- 
rangue 1n praiſe of the King's vir- 
tues; they pretended, that the de- 
bating of this queſtion, which was 
of ſuch infinite conſequence to the 
nation and to poſterity, would pro- 
long the affair too much, and pre- 
vent their giving an anſwer within 
the limited time, and it was there- 
lar better to refer it to the King, 


ncord u 
;berations, 
whatent 


could 10 
he amount 
ether wit 

might 1 

neceſiti 
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before they ' paſſed any reſolution 
upon it. Abſurd as this propoſal 
muſt for ever appear, it was im- 
mediately agreed to; and the King, 
as a proof of his patriotiſm, in 
return expreſſed his wiſhes, that 
the nobility ſhould have the ſame 
confidence in his paternal care that 
the other orders had, by whom no 
limitation was propoſed. 

Thus the contributions were 
made perpetual ; and the third ar- 
ticle which the King propoſed, of 
being enabled to raiſe extraordi- 
nary ſupplies upon particular oc- 
caſions by the help of a ſecret com- 
mittee, was not only complied with, 
but the whole power lodged in the 
King's hands; who was both to 
judge of the exigence, and find 
the means of ſupply; while the 
directors of the — were to act 
the part of a ſecret committee, in 
ſuch matters as he thought proper 
to conſult them upon. By theſe 
meaſures the King is become vir. 
tually poſſeſſed of all the powers 
of government, and the ſtates ſeem 
thereby to have irrevocably ſealed 
their own doom ; nor does it now 
appear, that, without ſome extra- 
ordinary change of circumſtances, 
the crown can have any motive for 
the future convocation of a diet. 

The ſtates having now done 
every thing that the King wiſhed 
for, he thought it proper to diſmiſs 
them to their reſpective countries, 
in a ſtate of as much good humour, 
and ſelf-ſatisfaction with reſpect to 
their own conduct, as it was poſſi- 
ble. His parting ſpeech, „ 
at the — rg —— the Sept. 9. 
diet, was filled with effuſions of 
piety and gratitude to the Al- 
mighty, and of 8 
to them, for the happy facility 
with which, in ſo ſhort a time, 


[E] 2 they 
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they had redeemed all their paſt 
miſdeeds, He deſcribes the in- 
ſtantaneous change in their con- 
duR, diſpoſition, and temper, as 
little leſs than miraculous; and 
indeed it would appear that ſome 
ſupernatural power was requiſite, 
to work ſo ſudden and wonderful 
a converſion as that which he re- 
preſents, From the loweſt ſtate of 
reprobation, they are in a few days 
riſen to the higheſt degree of vir- 
tue; all thoſe vices and paſſions, 
that corrupt the human heart, are 
fudderly fled, and thoſe glorious 
principles which the moſt adorn it, 
and which, it is ſaid, they all along 
ſſeſſed, but unfortunately knew 
nothing of them, are as ſuddenly 
diſplayed; in a word, they are at 
once illuminated with all the piety, 
loyalty, patriotifm, courage, and 
coucord, which infpired the an- 
cient Swedes. The King con- 
cluded his ſpeech with an informa- 
tion, that he hoped to meet them 
again at the end of ſix years, 

The different orders of the ſtates, 
through the months of their re- 
ſpective marſhals, were not at all 
behind-hand in profeſſions or com- 

liments. The ſincerity of their 

yalty was indeed as fupicious, 
from the groſsneſs of their adula- 
tion, as the exceſſive profeſſions 
and acknowledgments of gratitude 
they made to Heaven, for it's ſhare 
in the preſent happy event, were 
from other obvious cauſes. The 
order of the clergy, however, went 
greater lengths, both in adulation 
and in profeſſions of piety, than 
any of the others; though it muſt 
be ackuowledged that the peaſants, 
in this inſtance, fully juſtified 
Shakeſpeare's obſervation, and trod 
very cloſe upon the heels both of 
the nobility and clergy, Indeed 
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their marſhal, upon this occaſion, 
ſeemed to be a very different ch. 
rafter from him who in the day 
of Whitelocke made the celebrated 
ſpeech to queen Chriſtina, The 
whole language, on the fide of the 
King, was that of a patriot, who 
had juſt redeemed his country from 
the moſt deplorable tyranny; and, 
on the other, of a people who kney 
no bounds to the gratitude which 
they owed to Heaven and to thei 
deliverer. 

The imputation, which had been 
ſo artfully and induſtriouſly throm 
upon the diet, of its being the 
cauſe of the diſtreſſes which the 
. underwent from the famine, 

ad ſuch an effect upon an ignorant 
p—_ who, in their remote and 
olitary dweilings, have ſcarcely any 
means of information with reſpet! 
to public affairs, but that which 
deſignedly communicated to then 
to anſwer ſome particular purpoſ:, 
that ſeveral of the fenators wen 
afraid to return to their reſpectin 
countries, and were obliged to . 
ply to the King for ſuch ſpeci 
marks of his protection as might 
preſerve them from the coil 
quences. 

In the mean time the King wa 
not negligent in putting the intemi 

vernment of the kingdom ino 

uch hands as were fully to be cot- 
fided in; nor did he forget to pr 
vide for thoſe who had diſtinguilt 
ed themſelves by their fervices it 
bringing about the revolution, 
The great and principal govert- 
ments were, ſo far as it might he, 
retained within the royal famil) 
Prince Charles was created Dutt 
of Sudermania, and appointed ! 
the government of the province 
of Scania, Holland, Blecking® 
Bahur-Lehn, and Smaland; Pine 

Fredert 
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his deſigns, ſo as to elude the eyes 
of a whole nation, and to eſcape 
the watchful attention of thole, 
whom age and experience had ren- 
dered molt cautious and ſuſpicious, 
cannot be paralleled in the hiſtory 
of any other man ſo young. We 
at all times, find his conduct equally 
uniform and conſiſtent in all its 
parts ; the ſame melancholy air of 
reverential piety, the ſame tender 
concern for his people, the ſame 
affection for the laws and the con- 
ſtitution of his country, and the 
ſame unalterable love of liberty, are 
as conſpicuous after the revolution, 
as they were before. In no cir- 
cumſtance of that trying and dan- 
gerous event, do we find him be- 
trayed by the ſmalleſt paſſion, nor 
does he for a ſingle inſtant depart 
from himſelf upon any occation, 
Upon the whole, he muſt be con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt extraor- 


dinary young men, that any age 
| has produced. 

The tameneſs with which the 
Swedes have endured the overthrow 
of their conſtitution, and the Joſs 
of their liberties, will ever conti- 


nue a ſubject of admiration. The 
time 15 not yet beyond the memory 


CH A 
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of man, when they were emanci. 
pated from the molt deplorable ite 
of deſpotiſm, that any nation could 
groan under, In the reign gf 
Charles the Twelfth, they bel 
ſcarcely a merchant ſhip upon the 
ocean; yet ſuch were the happy 
effects of the ſubſequent change 
of government, that notwithſtand. 
ing the loſſes they had ſuſtainel 
by his wars, 600 Swediſh (hip 
paſſed through the Sound annu. 
ally, within twenty years after 
his death; beſides the great traded 
the Port of Gottenburgh. which 
lies without the ſound, and the 
internal commerce of the Baltic 
They have now ſurrendered even 
thing that is moſt dear to mankind, 
without the ſmalleſt conteſt, It is 
more than probable, that within 
another age, they will afford a freh 
conviction to the world, that cen- 
merce cannot flouriſh under an . 
bitrary government. This revol 
tion however preſents a mir, 
which if properly attended to, wil 
exhibit objects of the greateſt in. 
port, to thoſe few ſtates which fil 
retain any veſtiges of civil |- 
berty. 


? 


. 


Revolution in Denmark. Counts Struenſee and Brandt are confined in i 
Citaael ; ſeveral members of the adminiſtration impriſoned ; the Yuten ji 
te the Caſtle of Cronenburgh. Grand commiſſioners appointed for the mi 
of the tate priſoners. Condemnation and execution of Struen/ce and Brand. 
Te Lucen convoyed to Stade by a ſmall ſquadron, Peace concluded betum 
the Danes and Algerines. Reconciliation between the French King aul 


princes of the bloud, Scarcity of proviſions in many countries. 


cence of the Empreſs of Ruſſia. 


HE quick ſucceſſion and diſ- 
grace of miniiters and favou- 
rites which had taken place for ſome 
time at the court of Copenhagen, 


Magn 


were no uncertain indications of! 
weak and tottering governmelt. 
15 not however eaſy to form 


concluſion upon ſuch events in * 
bita 


ritrary ſtates, where public affairs 
emanci. g 0 locked up in — of 
dle tar ence and the myſtery of intrigue, 
'n could nd the few who are acquainted 
e1gn of Vith cauſes, or can judge ot events, 
ey hal Ware too prudent, or too much 
P oy Wntereſted, to diſcloſe what they 
know. 
; Change BY It was however to be expected, 


ithfland: that the criſis to which affairs 


** f were brought by the late revolution, 
4 ad the diſgrace which the reign- 

* 1 ing ueen met with, muſt have 
ars 5 6 A. on an ecclairciſſement, 
1 wn Wwiich would have gratified the cu- 


Wriofity of the public with a real 
tate of facts, however ſatisfied they 
Wmay be as to their juſtice or pro- 
Wpriety. It was indeed thought, 
chat the near relation which the un- 
Wfortunate Queen bore to the throne 
of Great Britain, would, in juſtice 


and the 
e Baltic, 
red even 
mankind, 
ft, It i 
at within 


— : — to her character and honour, have 
K *. occahoned ſuch an explanation's 
* being inſiſted upon, as would have 


prevented her falling a ſacrifice to 
the malice of a party; while the 
nveſtigation of her conduct might 
dave expoſed their ſecret views in 
ſuch a manner, as even to convince 
miſguided prince, of their dan- 
erous tendency, 
Nothing of this nature has how- 
ver been done; and this myſteri- 
ous tranſaction ſtil] continues in its 
original darkneſs and obſcurity. 
he court of Great Britain, wiſely 
perhaps, forbore to take any far- 
ther intereſt in it, than the preſer- 
ation of the unfortunate Queen's 
life, which is ſaid to have been in 
langer, the recovery of her liberty, 
and the obtaining of a ſtipend for 
er ſubſiſtence in another coun- 


a mirror, 
d to, wil 
eateſt in. 
which fl 

civil l. 


ln this ſtate of things, we can 
nly give an account of ſuch facts 
- UC apparent to the world, and 
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draw ſuch evident concluſions as 
naturally ariſe from them, without 
any other knowledge of the preced- 
ing cauſes, than what appears from 
their effects, Weak reigns, are. 
always the ages of favouritiſm ; 
and odious as favourites are in ge- 
neral to mankind, they are ſeldom 
more ſo than they deſerve; the 
weakneſs that makes them neceſ- 
ſary, can ſeldom diſtinguiſh in its 
choice; and the qualities which 
make them agreeable, are not of- 
ten thoſe that are cultivated by the 
virtuous or the wiſe. 

The late Count Struenſee, was 
one of thoſe numerous adventurers, 
which from the great number of 
its governments, abound more in 
Germany than in any other coun- 
try. They are generally people 
or birth, who receive a pecu- 
liar mixed education, that is ne- 
ceſſary to the purſuits for which 
they are intended. Some know- 
ledge of the civil law ; of the rights 
of particular ſtates ; of public forms 
— official writings, together with 
a minute attention to the etiquette 
of the reſpective courts, are indiſ- 

nſibly requiſite; to which may 
be added, ſome knowledge in chy- 
miſtry, if not in phyſick; of the 
moſt polite modern languages; and 
of the moſt faſhionable wrifers, 
Among the number of them thus 
endowed, that ſwarm about the 
different courts, and ſtraggle from 
one to the other, where they are 
well received, if not employed, 
there muſt be ſeveral ſo eminent in 
their genius, as to riſe by their 
merit to the firſt honours and em- 

loyments ; and thoſe who are not 
fo happily diſtinguiſhed, ſeldom 
fail, among ſuch a variety of cha- 
racers as are exhibited among ſome 
hundreds of ſovereigns, to find ſome 

[E] 4 one, 


72*] 
one, to whom they will render 
themſelves uſeful or agreeable. 
This encourages others to the ſame 
purſuit, and the ſucceſſion is never 
at an end, 

Struenſee, was the ſon of a 
Lutheran * who is, or 
was, the ſuperintendent of, ſome 
churches, in the dutchies of Sleſ- 
wie, or Holſtein ; he ſtudied Phyſic 
and chymiſtry, and is ſaid to have 
been recommended to the preſent 
King of Denmark at 4 h, 
as a young man of conſiderable 
— and abilities. He is repre- 
ented to have been, in reality, a 
man of inſinuating addreſs, ſome 
abilities, great ambition, profligate 
manners, and abandoned in his 
principles. 

- His progreſs in favour was ſo 
rapid as to amaze every body. He 
quickly abandoned his profeſſion, 
became miniſter of ſtate, and was, 
with his friend and fellow adven- 


turer Brandt, raiſed at once to the 
firſt rank of nobility in the king- 
dom, they being both created earls. 
Struenſee alſo | for his brother, 
who was made counſellor of ſtate, 
and placed either high in, or at 


the head of the finances. The new 
favourites, grown giddy by this ra- 
pid elevation, Joſt all appearances 
of moderation in their proſperity. 
Count Bernſtorff, and the old and 
faithful ſervants of the crown, were 
diſpraced and baniſhed from court; 
and ſuch of the ancient nobility as 
did not degrade themſelves by their 
conduct, met with the ſame fate. 
It is ſaid that Count Brandt 
ſhewed from the firſt, all that in- 
ſolence and arrogance that ſeem pe- 
culiar to new men, upon a ſudden 
and unexpetted riſe ; but that Stru- 
enſee had more ſenſe and modera- 
tion in the beginning, until the 
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ſhameful adulation and ſervility a 
the nobility, made him at len 
to forget himſelf ſo entirely, as tg 
ſhew the greate ſt contempt, upon 
every occaſion, for the natiyes of 
the country, their language, man. 
ners, and even their laws, The 
King during this time, from what. 
ever cauſe, is repreſented to have 
been in a moſt deplorable Rate of 
imbecility, both of body ad 
mind. 

It was not to be ſuppoſed that 
ſuch a ſtate of affairs could hare 
been laſting in any country, Every 
thing was done that could wound 
the prejudices of the people. Stru- 
enſee and Brandt were profeſſed 
free-thinkers, and publicly laughed 
at thoſe religious forms and opini- 
ons, to which the people were moſt 
ſtrongly attached. The court wa 
looſe and diſſolute; maſked ball; 
and entertainments were continu- 
ally giver; foreign amuſement; 
manners and cuſtoms introduced, 
and the plain manners, and ſober 
decorum of the natives, treated with 


the moſt ſovereign contempt. An 


ancient and ſevere law againſt adul- 
tery was repealed, which the people 
conſidered in the ſame light, that 
they would have done a reward for 
the committing of it; and tis 
operating upon their. already con- 
ceived opinions, they concluded 
that all fences moral and religious 


were to be broken down. 


An attempt to diſſolve the King's 
uards, and to incorporate them 
into other regiments, precipita 
matters to a concluſion, ſooner than 
they probably would otherwiſe have 
arrived. The guards ſtood to thell 
arms, and abſolutely refuſed 9 
ſubmit to the degradation of being 
incorporated with other troops 


but offered to lay them down, and 
3 acceps 
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t of their diſcharge, upon 
obtaining liberty to retire to their 
reſpective countries. It was thought 
neceſſary to accept of this expedi- 
ent, and the guards were accord- 
ingly diſcharged. 


his extraordinary meaſure af- 


forded an opportunity to the party 
who were concerting the ruin of 
the favourites, which they did not 
negle& to make uſe of It was 
whiſpered, that the diſmiſſion of 
thoſe troops, who were the proper 
guards of the king's perſon, and 
wioſe fidelity and attachment to 
him were undiſputed, was the re- 
ſult of a deſign which had been 
Jaid to ſecure 1t, and to compel the 
King to ſign an act of renunciation, 
and to eſtabliſh a regency, by which 
the government was to be totally 
and finally lodged in the hands of 
the Queen and the favourites. That 
the ruin of the kingdom was in- 
tended, and that Struenſee, who 
was a tool and a creature to France, 
had already diſgraced Count Bern- 
ſtorff, who was the upholder of the 
Engliſh and Ruſſian ſyſtem, in or- 
der that the French influence might 
become ſupreme in their councils ; 
that the whole adminiſtration would 
be lodged in the hands of foreign- 
ers; and that inſolence and con- 
tempt which they already found fo 
ntolerable in a few, would then 
be extended to every department, 
Theſe infinuations ſpread rapidly 
among the people, while the ori- 
ginal authors were totally con- 
cealed, and the averſion to the fa- 
vourites was ſo general, that amon 
ſo many thouſand people they had 
not one friend that would inform 
them, of what every body thought 
and talked of, They were accord- 
ngly wrapt up in the moſt pro- 
found ſecurity, while thoſe mea- 


[*73 
ſyres were taking with equal ſilence 
and ſecrecy, the effects of which 
they were ſo ſoon and ſo fatally to 
experience. 

The Queen Dowager, Julia Ma- 
ria, ſiſter to the Duke of Brunſwick 
Wolfenbuttle, and mother to the 
King's half brother, Prince Frede- 
rick, was at the head of the conſpi- 
racy which was now formed. She 
is repreſented on the one hand, as 
an artful, ambitious, and intriguing 
woman, who having been encou- 
raged from the weakneſs of admi- 
niltration, to form dangerous de- 
ſigns in favour of her ſon, who was 
now arrived in his 1gth year, had 
with that view, under an appear- 
ance of the greateſt friendſhip, im- 
poſed upon the youth and inno- 
cence of the young Queen, and 
artfully led her into thoſe meaſures, 


which were the moſt exceptionable 


and unpopular in her conduct; 
while in the mean time, her nu- 
merous emiſſaries were employed, 
to miſrepreſent all her actions, and 
to ſwell her ſlighteſt errors, and 
the caſual inadvertencies of youth, 
into crimes of the blackeſt dye; 
that in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſame deſign, ſhe practiſed upon 
the weakneſs of the King, to ren- 
der him odious to the people ; and 
that even the late meaſure of incor- 
pony or reducing the guards, 

ad originated from her. On the 
other hand ſhe is repreſented, as a 
princeſs of extraordinary virtue, 
reſolution and abilities, which ſhe 
has praperly and happily exerted, 
in reſcuing the country from a 
ſhameful and ignominious foreign 
yoke, 

A maſked ball having been given 
at court ; the enſuing 6 
morning was deſtined Jan. r6th 
for the execution of the 1772 

plot 
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plot. - The principal perſons con- 
cerned, beſides the Queen Dow- 
ager and Prince Frederick, were, 
Count Oſtein, who is now mi- 
niſter of ſtate, Count Rantzau, 
General Eichſtedt, and Colonel 
Koller, who commanded the regi- 
ment that was that night upon K 
ty, and brought over all the officers 
to their party. About four o'clock 
in the morning, the Queen Dow- 
ager, her ſon, General Eichſtedt, 
and Count Rantzau, entered the 
King's bed-chamber, and ordered 
the valet de chambre to awake him, 
and, in the ſurprize and alarm, that 
this unexpected intruſion excited, 
informed him, that the reigning 
Queen and the two Struenſee's, 
were at that inſtant buſy in drawing 
up an act of renunciation, which 
they would immediately after com- 
pell him to ſign; and that the only 
means he could uſe to prevent ſo 
imminent a danger, was to fign 
thoſe orders without loſs of time, 
which they had brought with them, 
for arreſting the Queen and her 
accomplices. The King having 
heſitated at this propoſal, the Queen 
Julia told him, that if he did not ſign 
them it would be of no great con- 
ſequence, as ſne and her ſon would 
do it without him; ſome other con- 
verſation paſt, and the King was 
in too great a terror not to comply 
with their demands. 

Count Rantzau, and three offi- 
cers, were diſpatched at that un- 
timely hour to the Queen's apart- 
ments, and immediately arreſted 
her; ſhe fnewed great indignation, 
and ſeemed almoſt diſtracted at this 
inſult; told Rantzau, that ' he 
ſhould loſe his head for it, and re- 
peatedly attempted to make her 
way to the King's apartments. She 
was however obliged to ſubmit to 
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a neceſſity which ſhe could no: . 
fiſt, and had but a very ſhort tins 
allowed her to prepare for a journey 
to the Caſtle of Cronenburgh; for 
which place ſhe was obliged, with 
the infant princeſs, to ſet out earl 
in the morning, attended by Lad 
Moſtyn, and eſcorted by a party 
Dragoons. 

Strucnſee and Brandt were ſeirel 
in their beds, and it ſeems to har 
been done before the orders were 
ſigned; for the former havin 
ſtarted up ſuddenly, and demand 
eagerly to ſee the authority up 
which he was arreſted, Col. Koller, 
ſhewed him the point of his ſword, 
and ſaid that was ſufficient autho. 
rity for the preſent ; but that he 
made himſelf anſwerable for the 
King's confirming it. Struenſee' 
brother was ſeized at the ſame tine, 
and the three were ſent together v 
the citadel. Struenſee's adherent, 
and moſt of the members of the 
late adminiſtration, were ſeized the 
ſame night, to the number of about 
eighteen, among whom were 67 
neral Gahler and his lady, th 
maſter of the horſe, Baron Buiow, 
Gen. Gude, Col. Falkenſhiold 
Gen. Heſſelburg, Wildebrand, 
privy counſellor, and two ſecrets 
ries of ſtate. Some of theſe ver 
ſent to different priſons, and othen 
confined to their own houſes. 

The populace received ſome it 
telligence of theſe tranſactions ear) 
in the morning, and proceeded 0 
great exceſſes, in the * d 
their joy for the downfal of i 
favourites. Near an hundred houſs 
are ſaid to have been plundered i 
demoliſhed upon this occaſion. 4 
the people had ſome apprehenlio 
with reſpect to the King's per 
he paſſed ſlowly in a coach thront 
the principal ſtreets of the c1'y, ® 
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rowded levee on the day immedi- 
tely preceding, where the firſt peo- 
ple of the kingdom ſeemed ready to 
proſtrate themſelves, if he but hap- 
xened to caſt his eyes towards them, 
and meaſured their importance 
when they came out, only by the 
ountenance which he ſhewed them 
vithin, was now in a dark dungeon 
hained to the floor, and loaded 


* *. vith the execrations of all mankind, 
5 ru 1 rhile they who were moſt proud of 
— * his favour before, now either to- 


ally denied, or evaded the connec- 
jon, and were the loudeſt in the 
utcry againſt him, The animo- 
ſity of the populace to him, was 
0 extreme, that the commiſſioners 
ere obliged to take his examina- 
ions within the Citadel, with all 
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ous hiſtories and ballads of his riſe 
ind fall, and caricatura prints and 
pictures, which people were 
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The government ſeemed now to 
e entirely lodged in the hands of 
de Queen Dowager and her ſon, 
upported and aſſiſted by thoſe who 
ad the principal ſhare in the re- 


and othen 
uſes. 
1 ſome i- 
tions earl 


— olution; while the King ſeemed 
7 we tle more than a pageant, whoſe 
— dun erſon and name it was neceſſ: 


cafionally to make uſe of. All 
he officers who had a hand in the 
volution were immediately pro- 


1ndered d 
cafion. 4 


7 noted, and an almoſt total change 
1 1. 0 dak place in all the departments 


f adminiſtration. A new council 


© appointed, in which Prince 


he city, 22 
compil! 
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Frederick preſided, and a commiſ- 
ſion of eight members, to examine 
the papers of the priſoners, and to 
commence a proceſs againſt them. 
The city was illuminated on the 
night of the revolution, as if it had 
been a deliverance from a foreign 
enemy. Doctor Munter, and other 
court preachers, were employed on 
the following Sunday, to preach 
thankſgiving ſermons, which 
breathed none of that tenderneſs 
and charity, that are the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtics of the 
chriſtian religion, but were calcu- 
lated {only to inflame and exaſpe- 
rate in the higheſt degree the 
minds of the people, which were 
already too well prepared for the 
purpoſe. This conduct, which was 
equally indecent with reſpect to the 
character and dignity of the Queen, 
a_ whom no charge was yer 
eſtabliſhed, as it was culpable 
with reſpe& to the unhappy cul- 
prits, whoſe proceſs was al- 
ready begun, and their lives trem- 
bling in the hands of their judges; 
was no leſs degrading with reipect 
to their own ſacred character and 
function. In theſe diſcourſes, the 
late government was deſcribed, 
much in the ideas that have been 
conceived of the reign of antichriſt, 
and the members that conducted it 
as having no other views, than 
thoſe deviliſh ones, of totally over- 
throwing all religion, morality, and 
law. In a word, their bombaſlic 
ſtyle diſtinguiſhed them as much 
from oratory, as the nature of the 
ſubject, and their affected exclama- 
tions of piety, did from chriſtianity. 
In the mean time, amuſements 
and diverſions, which were ſo much 


complained of before, were now | 


aſſiduouſly cultivated and pro- 
moted, and inſtead of that 
an 


76*] 
and melancholy air of ſolemnity, 
which the preſent ſtate of affairs de- 
manded, the court preſented a 
round of balls, operas, entertain- 
ments, and concerts; two birth 
days, which immediately ſucceeded 
the revolution, were celebrated 


with extraordinary magnificence, 
and every thing bore the marks of 
diſſipation and levity. 

Moſt of the ladies of the _ 
houſhold were permitted to follow 
her to Cronenburgh ; it does not 
appear that her confinement in that 


e was at any time very ſtrict; 
the was permitted to walk upon the 
ramparts, and to take the air in 
a coach, under a guard. Her ſon, 
the prince royal, who was entered 
Into his fifth year, was put into the 
care of a lady of quality, who was 
appointed governeſs, under the 
ſuperintendency of the Queen 
Dowager. 

Struenſee and Brandt were hardly 
treated in priſon. Under pretence 
that they intended to make away 
with themſelves, they were remov- 
ed from the neighbourhood of the 
walls in their reſpective dungeons, 
and chained down to the middle of 
the floor. Brandt, in the begin- 
ning, had amuſed himſelf with 

laying upon the flute ; but upon a 
— that he intended to 
choak himſelf with it, it was taken 
away; and they were both deprived 
of the uſe of tobacco upon ſome 
ſimilar pretence. Several of their 
adherents were baniſhed the king- 
dom, and others to their native 

rovinces for life. Struenſee's 
— was diſcharged, and re- 
ceived money to carry him out of 
the kingdom, as nothing appeared 
againſt him, which ſeems to have 
been the caſe of the others. Gene- 
ral Gahler's lady was permitted to 
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withdraw from the citadel to her 
own houſe; General Gude, nj 
the two cabinet ſecretaries, were 
ſet at liberty, and Baron Buloy, 
the maſter of the horſe, was en. 
larged upon parole, that he would 
not go without his own houſe, 

Struenſee at his firſt examination 
before the commiſſioners, wy 
ſhewn the inſtruments of torture, 
which were brought into the roon 
on pun to intimidate him; 
we do not find, however, that 
either he or Brandt were put tothe 

ueſtion, They both underwent 
_— and long examinations, 
and were once confronted. Upon 
that trying occaſion, they both be 
haved wit dignity and reſolution; 
they neither accuſed, nor blamed 
each other, nor lamented their 
ſituation. It is ſaid that the whole 
number of queſtions propoſed to 
Struenſee in the — of his 2 
aminations, amounted to 637. k 
is alſo ſaid, that he and Colonel 
Falkenſchiold were confronted it 
one of theſe examinations, aid 
that the latter having made ver 
heavy charges upon him in his en- 
dence, Struenſee replied, that he 
would willingly ſubmit to all tho 
accuſations, provided his doing 6 
could be of ſervice to the colonel. 
If this circumſtance be true, it i 
far from indicating a heart total 
depraved and abandoned. 

After more than two months er 
amination, the grand commiſſion 
at length paſſed ſentence of death, 
forfeiture of eſtate, and degrady 
tion from their rank, upon the ti0 
counts, Struenſee and Brand: 
Among the crimes with which tit 
former was charged, were the 1 
ſuming of an extraordinary and ur 
conſtitutional power; his havily 
been guilty of high treaſon, in e 

pediiing 


editing ſeveral orders from the 
ivy council without the King's 
onſent or knowledge; his having 
dade uſeleſs and dangerous changes 


Buloy, in the government, and ſuſpicious 
vas en» WW crangements in the capital and 
e woull Palace; his having diſcharged the 
uſe, wards ; and his havin been guilty 
ainati of peculation in his office, and em- 
s, un ezzling large ſums of the public 
torture, noney. Brandt was charged in 
he roon Peneral, with having been his con- 
e hin; ent, and privy to all his crimes; 
er, that nd in particular, with ſome diſre - 
ut tothe pectful familiarity with the King's 
1derwent Perſon, which was brought within 
ination, de conſtruction of a law, that 
$ makes it death to lay violent hands 
ca him. 
ſolution; The King ſigned the ſentence, 
r blamed hich contained the order for cut- 
ted their ing off their right arms, and then 
the whole dei heads, for diſmembering and 
poſed u iembowelling their bodies, for 
f his er. ring their heads and hands u n 
637. | on ſpikes, and expoſing their 
1 Colonel BW .:rters upon the wheel, with 
ronted u great unconcern, and went imme- 
ons, and lately after to the Italian opera. 
nade Ver) BW The unfortunate criminals be- 
n his en. NPaved with great —— and 
» that he Sth, Were publicly executed 
o all tho PPT: 2900: three days after the 
s doing  BWWntence was paſt, farrounded by 
e colonel eat bodies of foot and dragoons, 
true, u 1d by an infinite number of ſpec- 
art total] Hor. They did not ſee each 
. der, and Brandt was firſt ex- 
months er pruted. He was attended by a 
-ommiſion lergyman, and behaved with de- 
; of death ency upon the ſcaffold, but ſhewed 
| degrad. BW: unconcern and indifference, 
on the 19 ich ſeemed to the populace in 
Bran ime degree a confirmation of the 
which be port that had been ſpread of his 
re the ein an Atheiſt. Struenſee, 
ry 2 ewed equal firmneſs; but more 
15 
on, in ex 
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devotion, and a more awful ſenſe 
of the change which he was to 
undergo. It is ſaid, that he read 
the ſentence in the priſon, with a 
compoſure that ſurprized every 
body preſent, until he came to the 
pau which related to Brandt, when 
e ſeemed to be greatly affected, at 
finding that his puniſhment was to 
be equal in degree with his own. 
There were no other capital ex- 
ecutions exhibited ; a Count Wol- 
inſky, is ſaid to have had his 
tongue cut out, for having ſaid 
ſome things that reflected upon the 
King, and upon the Queen Julia, 


and to have been baniſhed the 


Daniſh dominions for ever. Or- 
ders were given to the commiſ- 
fion to ſtop all proceedings againſt 
Colonel Heſſelburg, Admiral Han- 
ſen, Lieutenant Aboe, the Privy 
Counſellor Willebrandt, Counſel- 
lor Sturtz, and Profeſſor Berger, 
and they were all ſet at liberty, 
without any declaration either of 
their guilt or innocence, Wille- 
brandt, and Sturtz, were however 
obliged to retire from the iſland of 
Zealand, and had penfions be- 
ſtowed on them, and Berger was 
baniſhed to Aalberg; Colonel 
Heſſelburg, was ordered to retire 
to Holſtein, and promiſed a regi- 
ment. Falkenſchiold, General 
Gahler, and ſome others, were 
continued in priſon. 
It ſeems pretty evident, by the 
diſcharge of ſo many members of 
the late adminiſtration, and of the 
particular friends and adherents of 
the late favourites, that the charge 
of their intending to force the King 
to ſign an act of renunciation, an 
o the appointment of a regency, 
was not founded in fact, and was 
only calculated to anſwer the — 
ent 


985) 


ſent purpoſes of the ruling faction; 
as ſuch a ſcheme muſt have com- 
prehended a conſiderable number 
of thoſe perſons, and could not 
fail of being brought to light in the 
courſe of this enquiry. 
- The grand commiſſion, carried 
on a proceſs againſt the Queen, as 
well as the favourites, and the At- 
torney General Uldahl, was ap- 
inted to act as her advocate. It 
is reported, that the ſenate and the 
privy council, had at firſt intended 
to proceed to the utmoſt extremities, 
and even to ſtrike at her life; but 
that ſome apprehenſion of the re- 
ſentment of another court put a 
Kop to their violence. This in- 
deed ſeems very probable, as mo- 
deration is not one of the qualities 
that are to be expected in a faction, 
which is either ſtruggling for power, 
or newly arrived at it; when inde- 


pendent of their own paſſions, acts 


of reſentment, and appearances 
even of fury, are neceſſary to keep 


- up that fever in the people, which 


is requiſite for their purpoſes. 

As no authorized nor authentic 
account has been publiſhed, either 
of the charges made againſt the 
Queen, or of the nature of her 
detence, we cannot preſume to 
enter. upon. that ſubject, on the 


foundation of vague or ſuſpicious 


reports. The following queſtions 
are ſaid to have occaſioned great 
debates among the commiſſioners, 
whether the Queen, as a ſovereign, 
could be legally tried by her ſub- 
jects? And whether, as a foreign 

rinceſs, ſhe was amenable to the 
laws of Denmark ? 

Whatever the original deſigns of 
the court might have been, his 
Britannic Majeſty ſeems, in ſome 
degree, to have concurred in, and 
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probably influenced, their find 
determinations with reſpect to tha 
unfortunate princels, by his ſend- 
ing a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to 
convoy her to Germany, and ap- 
pointing the city of Zell, in hi 
electoral dominions, for the plac: 
of her future reſidence. Com. 
modore M Bride having arrived it 
the Sound with three Engliſh fi. 
gates, the Queen, attended by the 
Count de Haiſtein and his lady, 
and the Lord Chamberlain Raben, 
all of her late houthold, togetbe 
with Lady Moſtyn, and the Britih 
miniſter, embarked for Stade, when 
ſne was received with M 
you honours, and 4) Jon 
everal of the Hanoverian ns. 
bility of both ſexes were waiting 
to attend her, The Queen ha 
ſince formed a ſmall court, and 
is as agreeably circumſtanced, a 
the nature of her ſituation will ad 
mit. 

It has, perhaps, been too haſtily 
and too generally received an opt 
nion with the moſt eminent writes, 
and from them too careleſsly 
ceived by the world, that the nor, 
ern nations ave at all times, 2 
without exception, been palionar 
admirers of liberty, and tenaciou 
to an extreme of their rights. 4 
little attention will ſhew, that td 
opinion. ought to be received wil 
many reſtrictions. Sweden 1 
Denmark, have within little mor 
than a century, given abſolute 
monſtrations to the contrary ; 1 
the vaſt nation of the Ruſles, wi 
overſpread ſo great a part of Uf 
north, have at all times, ſo loa 
as their name has been known, ( 
their acts remembered by haltorf 
been incapable of any other tha 
deſpotic form of government. - 
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fn potwithftanding the contempt in 
that which we hold the eaſtern nations, 
end- and the laviſh diſpoſition we attri- 
baute to them, it may be found, if 
ap ve make a due allowance for the 
1 his BY 6-urative ſtile and manner of the 
lace orentals, that the official papers, 
don. public acts, and ſpeeches, at the 
d in courts of Peterſburg, Copenhagen, 
ff. and Stockholm, are in as unmanly 
y the 2 firain of ſervility and adulation, 
lady, 25 thoſe of the moſt deſpotic of the 
aber, Afatic governments. 
ether The war which the Danes carried 
ritih on with the Algerines, is termi- 
vhen nated by a peace, as little to their 
zel. advantage, as that was to their 
glory. They conſented to pay that 
vo piratical ſtate, 50,000 Algerine ſe- 
ati; Bl quins, which amount to near 
n ha 25,000 pounds ſterling, beſides a 
ul large quantity of military and naval 
, a WY ores, 
11 as It undoubtedly will be a matter 
; of aſtoniſhment to future ages, that 
alli, WW at a time when the naval force and 
1 0p commerce of Europe, are arrived 
rene at an extent of greatneſs, unknown 
ly in any other period, or part of the 
nord. world, fo many powerful ſtates, 
WB who are watchful of every oppor- 
1003" BS unity of advantage to go to war 
wy with each other, Gould ſubmit to 
$. 


the ignominy of paying a ſhameful 
vibute, to the paltry neſts of 
pirates, who rather infeſt than in- 
labit the Barbary coaſts. 

The fate of the French parlia- 


ute cr ments ſeems to be finally decided, 
3 0 and the few remains of public li- 
„ ben that were preſerved in thoſe 
of WR illuſtrious bodies, are now no more. 


The people laughed and paſquin- 
Wed, and were ſent to the Baſtile, 
aid ſo the affair paſſed off. 

The ſtand made by the princes 
of the blood in behalf of their 
Putty, and in oppoſition to the 


179 
arbitrary power of the crown, did 
them great honour; but oppoſition 
cannot be long- lived in a country, 
where honours, emoluments, and 
even ſecurity, are wholly derived 
from the King, and the national 
vanity has made perſonal weight 
and importance, to center ſolely in 
him. The princes accordingly 
became tired of a fruitleſs oppoſi- 
tion, and the King, who ſeemed 
greatly diſtreſſed by it, accepted 
with infinite pleaſure the overtures 
they made for an accommodation, 
In a word, if we ſeriouſly conſider 
the mode of ſupporting great ſtand- 
ing armies, which becomes daily 
more prevalent, it will appear evi- 
dently, that nothing leſs than a 
convulſion, that will ſhake the 
globe to its center, can ever reſtore 
the European nations to that li- 
berty, by which they were once ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed. The weſtern 
world, was the ſeat of freedom, 
until another, more weſtern, was 
diſcovered ; and that. other will 
5 be its aſylum, when it is 

unted down in every other part. 
Happy it is, that the worſt of times, 
may have one refuge till left for 
humanity. 

Such have been, in general, the 
public tranſactions in Europe dur- 
mg the year of which we treat. 
The great ſcarcity of proviſions 
which has been ſo deplorably felt 
in many parts of it during a ſuc- 
ceſſion of years, has ſtill continued; 
and the diſtreſſes of the poor were 
in many places intolerable, In 
Norway, and ſeveral of the Swe- 
diſh provinces, their calamities were 
ſo great that they were reduced to 
the ſad neceſſity, of eating bread 
which was principally compoſed of 
ground bark, with a ſcanty pro- 


portion of meal. That other 


dread ful 


80*} 
dreadful ſcourge of providence; the 


peſtilence; has happily ceaſed in 
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jewels, infinitely exceed thoſe g 
any late or preſent European prince 


the Ruſſian dominions, after having except Lewis the Fourteen, ＋ 
ſwept away above 60, ooo of the Among many inſtances of this nz _ 
inhabitants. Bohemia, has ſtill tute which might be given, a di. pe — 
ſuffered a greater loſs, from ſome mond of an enormous fize which 1110 | 

dreadful Faempers, as fatal, ſhe purchafed this year, may be c 
though perhaps not ſo contagious, ſufficient. This diamond, whit wo 
2 ne, and which ſeem to weighs 779 carats, was brought Sept. 1 
| have been the offspring of famine. ſome years ago by a Greek gentle. 1 
Poſterity will be at a loſs which man from Iſpahan to Holland, an — 
to admire moſt, the great power depoſited for ſecurity in the Bank, * 
of Ruſſia, or the magnificence of till he could meet with a purchaſer; with > 
its Empreſs, when they are in- the greatneſs of the price would ag 
formed that in the courſe of ſo have made this difficult, if th = 
long, ſo expenſive, and fo widely Empreſs of Ruſſia had not exiſted = 
extended a war, her expences, She has paid upwards of 100,000, OED 
whether in rewards to her generals fterling for it, beſides aqua, arty 

and officers, in preſents to learned penſion for life, of 4000 rublez * 
men, in the encouragement of arts, upon the gentleman, which x dene 
or in the purchaſe of libraries, mounts to little leſs, than a thou- =o 
- Natues, pictures, antiques, and ſand pounds ſterling a year. 2 
: - | . preſe 
5 ther app! 
5 A. Vi 3 
| | , . wat pm iþ themſelve 

nation bf the miniſtry. State of public affairs. Remomſtrance frm | ; 
| E . — geg., Maria in bo _ F 2 — 
ment miets, King's ſptech. Augmentation of ſeamen. —_— 
| n of the Clergy, c. Debates thereon. Church Nullum Tempus bil. . | 
King's 275 . Regal Marriage- bill. Great debates thereon. Prag. X — 
b The bill pa 44 both houſes. Power, whi 
FIN Hewe 

HE prodigious majority that ed from the death of 2 | - — 
attended the continued vic- Hallifax, and of _ a Uplicatior 
tories which adminiſtration gained both of which happen | ns 1 — 
in the laſt ſeſſion, particular y to- the ſame time, an — 15 * — 

wards the cloſe of it, as it ſeemed the riſing of prov — of en 
to render every idea of an oppoſi- ſequence of — 1 — dna 
tion to their meaſures futile, ſo it events, the Ear þ - Jane e 4 
alſo ſeemed to promiſe them a ſecu- folk was a mg a „. re,” 
rity and permanence in their places, cretary of ſtate St — 
which nothing but ſome unforeſeen, northern d _ 3 
or unknown cauſe could interrupt. of the Earl o 7 — e wie 
This appearance of things was not Duke of _— = _ Land 5 
deluſive; and no change vg place — — — 4 — * 

I I ments durin y , .. 

the — — of that proceed- after, Chancellor of the — , and fr, 


01. XV. 


Lancaſter, in the room of Lord 


Strange. ; 
With reſpe& to foreign affairs, 


peace ſeemed now to wear as per- 

manent an aſpect, as was confiſtent 

with the preſent critical ſtate of 
l Europe in general. Spain, durin 
the receſs, fulfilled her 
i bept. 16th. engagement in the con- 


vention, by the reftoration of Port 
Egmont, which was delivered up 
to Capt. Stott, who w=3 ſent thither 
with a fmall ſquadron for that pur- 
ſe, 
Fl. to domeſtic mattets, a ſullen 
languor, (perhaps in ſuch a go- 
verntm*nt as this not the moſt 


N . 

defirable of events an in pene- 
ts ral to prevarl — thoſe who had 
chow hitherto oppoſed, and ſtill difap- 


proved, of the general meaſures of 
«miniſtration, They ſaid that in 
the preſent Rate of affairs, all far- 
ther applications for a redreſs of 
pnevances, would be ridiculous in 
themſelves, and difgraceful to thoſe 
that made them; that though no 
hopes remained in that quarter, 
there were as few to be placed in 
any other; and that it was as futile 
to perſevere in an oppoſition to 
power, which every day's experience 
hewed to be ĩrreſiſtible, as it would 
de ſhameful and degrading to make 
applications. when it was known 
kforehand, that they would at leaſt 
e diſregarded, That in ſuch a 
nation, public matters muſt be 
ft io run their own courſe, until 
ley were productive of ſuch events, 
muſt from their nature work a 
formation ; and that in the in- 
mnediate time, it was not the part 
$2 Wiſe man, either to diſturb 
* ming, about evils which could 
de remedied, or to make a tire- 


ne and fru tl , 
* K* els oppoſition, to 
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8. 
meaſures which he could not pre- 
vent. 

In the mean time, we are ſorry 
to acknowledge, that the popular 
part of the legiſlature, had from 
various cauſes, loſt much of that 
influence with the people, and of 
that reſpect and reverence, with 
which it was uſually regarded; and 
which it is not more effential to its 
dignity, than even to its power and 
independence, at all times to pre- 
ſerre. Much of this may be attri- 
buted to the late ill-judged con- 
teſt with the printers, and the ri- 
diculous iſſue of that affair. Every 
circumſtance of that tranſaRion, 
was productive of effects, directiy 
coutrary to thoſe that were wiſhed 
or intended; and inſtead of ſup- 
porting dignity, or eſtabliſhing 
privilege, were equally ſubverſive 
of both. Many of the addrefles, 
which had been preſented to the 
city magiſtrates during their con- 
finement in the Tower, were direct 
libels upon that aſſembly, and in 
other times would have been ſevere· 
ly puniſhed as ſuch. Even the 
public rejoicings which were made 
upon the enlargement of thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, and the public marks of 
approbation and hoaqur, which 
they received from other cities and 
corporations, as well as their own, 
were all ſo many tacit but ſevere re- 
flections, upon the conduct of that 
body under whoſe power they had 
ſuffered. 

Its effects were ſimilar in reſpect 
to the licentiouſneſs of the preſs. 
The printers, now that the impo- 
tency of the houſe was diſcovered, 
laughed at an authority, which had 
been ſo much dreaded, before it 
was wantonly brought to a teſt that 
expoſed its weakneſs. This dif- 

1) covery 
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cCocvery being made, the effect na- inveſted iu an eſtate worth 4-,co! 
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turally followed; and in the ſuc- which was torn out of her prope cy 
ceeding ſeſſion, the votes of the in the bed of the river. 
houſe, a thing before unknown, In ſuch a ſtate of temper end 
and contrary to its orders, were opinion, nothing was lett undone 
printed in the public news papers, to manifeit reſentment, nor uniried, 
without notice or enquiry; and to give it effect. A committee wet 
thus the point in conteſt was appa- evea appointed, to carry on a pro 
rently given up by the houſe. ſecution againſt the ſpeaker of the 
That apathy, (if it may be con- Houſe of Commons, for the com 
ſidered as ſuch,) which ſeemed to mitment of the magiſtrates, and the 
extend its influence through a con- moſt eminent ggunſel were conſulted 
ſiderable part of the nation, had upon that occaſion. As this defgn 
not yet in any conſiderable degree failed of effect, and it was found 
pervaded the capital. On the con- that no action could be brought up 
trary, many late proceedings had on the ſubject, and that the coat 
much increaſed the diſcontent in would not admit it if there coeld. re- 
that great metropolis, and the ci- courſe was again had to the hopelel 
tizens were not at all backward in reſort, of an addreſs, remonfance, 
ſbewing it. They faid that govern- and petition to the throne. 
ment had fer its face particularly The day before the delivery d 
againſt the city of London, in a this addreſs, a letter was received 
manner that had been unknown by the lord mayor, from the ord 
Ence the Revolution; that this was chamberlain, taking notice, tha 
evidently in return for the public as the papers had mentioned tht 
ſpirited diſapprobation ſhe had time of his ſetting out for 8. 
ſhewn of oppteſſive and  permicious James's, and the. livery might tt 
meaſures, and the conſtitutional induced to attend him, he had i 
methods” ſhe had tried to obtain a majeſty's commands to acquail 
redreſs of grievances, which affected him, that it being unprecedents 
the nation in general, as much as 10 admit the livery upon tuch & 
they did her ic particular; that ad- caſions, as well as impracticable n 
miniſtration had for ſome time introduce ſo numerous a body, ! 
ated, às if they were in an actual perſon beyond the number allows 
ſtate of warfare with her, and were by law to preſent petitions to 
determined-to make her fee] the worſt throne, would be admitted, 0 
conſequences that could attend an cept his lordſhip, the alderma 
oppoſition to power; that to this common council, and city ome 
only was to be attributed, the late Copies of this letter were mes 
diſgrace which ſhe met with in the ately poſted up in the mot 7. 
perſons of her magiſtrates; and that parts of the city, to ſave deli 
jrom this alſo proceeded that extra- the trouble of aſſembling at 
ordinary meaſure of the Nurham- hall, as they intended; and a 
yard embankment, by which, 23 mittee of ten pertons, the 1 
they ſaid, injury and injuſtice were allowed by law to preſent 4 s 
added to inſult, and a ſtranger, who tion, was appointed from that ; 
had not the ſmalleſt claim, nor did to attend the lord mayor ite 
not even pretend to any right, was King's preſence, 
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in this remonſlrance they de- 
clare, that beſides a continuance 
of thoſe un paraſſeled prievinces, 
which they had already ſubmitted 
to his majeſty, the ſame arbitrary 
power, which had violated the fa- 
cred right of election, had in the 
af ſeſton, proceeded to rhe moſt 
extravagant Outrages againſt the 
conſtitucion of the kingdom, and 
the hberty of the ſubject. That 
they had ventured to impriſon their 
chief magiſtrate and one of their 
aldermen, for diſobeying their ille- 
pal orders, and for not violating 
the holy ſanction of their onths to 
that great city, as well 2; their duty 
to their country; that they had 
prevailed on his majeſty to ſuffer 
his royal name to give a pretended 
authority to an illegal proclama- 
tion; and that at length they pro- 
reeded to the enormous wickedneſs 
of eraſing a judicial record, in or- 
der to ſtop the courſe of juſtice, and 
to fruſtrate all poſſibility of relief 
dy an appeal to the laws. They 


- 0 ten repreſent the advantage that 
* - nl been taken, of paſſing the 
an embankment bill during the unjutt 
y confnement of their repreſcnta- 


Wes; whereby, without the pre- 
tence of an abuſe, they had ſuper- 


105 Ieded the conſervancy of the river 

* [dames, in the liberty which the 
bs 7 - — * 

\ d enjoyed ſince the conqueſt, 


and Ceprived the citizens of a pro- 
ey which had been granted by 
wers charters, and confirmed by 
Me anthoricy of Parliament. They 
welude with a prayer, that his 
Parity would reſtore their rights, 
md give peace to this diſtracted 
mon, by a ſpeedy diffolution of 
Puliament, and by removing for 
ler rom his preſence and councils, 
"a wicked and deſpotic 
ers. 
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The king's anſwer, conſidering 
the extraordinary terms of the re- 
monſtrance, did not ſeem to con- 
vey all the aſpetity, which might 
have been expected from {ome late 
1nſtances. His Majeſty declared 
his readineſs to redreſs any real 
grievances, and that the city of 
London would always find him 
diſpoſed to liſten to any of their 
well founded complaints; but en- 
preſſes a concern, to fee a part of 
his ſubjects ſtill ſo far miſled and 
deluded, as to renew in ſuch re- 
prehenſible terms, a requeſt, with 
which, he had repeatedly declared 
he could not comply. | 

With reſpect to the tate of par- 
ties, nothing very extraordinary 
had taken place. The deſertion 
to the miniſtry of ſeveral of the late 
Mr. Grenville's friends, together 
with thoſe droppings off from the 
other parties, which muſt naturally 
enſue in a long courſe of oppoſition, 
where all honours and rewards are 
held on one ſide, had coniiderably 
weakened the ſtate of oppoſition in 
general. Many gentiemen . alſo, 
who had neither departed from their 
principles, nor abandoned their 
friends, ſceing every thing carried 
by ſo great and decihve a majority, 
grew {lack and remiſs, in a tedi- 
ous and weariſome attendances 
which they deemed to be ufelels 5 
and thought it was of very little 
conſequente to the public, whe- 
ther the numbers were more or leſs 
on a minority liſt, when every one 
could have told beforthana; that 
there would be at any rate, a ma- 
jority of not much lets than two 
to one. 

One event that took place &nting 
the receſs, and probably another, 
that was ſuſpected, ani has fncd 
been acknowledged, were the ap- 

LE] 2 prrent 
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parent cauſes of the moſt impor- 
tant and extraordinary buſineſs that 
came on in the — of the enſu- 
ing ſeſſion, The event which we 
allude to, was the marriage of his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cum- 
— WY with Mrs. Horton, a wi- 
dow lady, and daughter to Lord 
Irnham. As this tranſaQtion gave 
reat offence at court, the cele- 
— royal marriage act, which 
excited ſo much diſcuſſion both 
within-doors and without, is ſup- 
poſed in a great meaſure to have 
originated from it. The marriage 
of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Glouceſter, with the Counteſs 
Dowager of Waldegrave, was not 
then acknowledged; but it is ſup- 
ſed had been long underſtood. 
his affair indeed for a time re- 
vived the fpirits and forces of op- 
ſition, 

As there ſeemed to be no urgent 
buſineſs that demanded an early 
attendance, the parhament did not 

meet till after the holi- 
In the ſpeech 
from the throne, much 
ſatĩisfaction is expreſſed, that nei- 
ther the foreign nor domeſtic ſitua- 
tion of affairs, required their eazlicr 
- attendance ; and that now they 


would be at liberty to give their 


whole attention, to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of wiſe and uſeful regulations 
of law, and to the extenfion of our 
commercial advantages. They 
were informed, that the perſorm- 
ance of the King of Spain's en- 

agement, ia the reſtitution of Port 
— and Falkland's Iſland, and 
the repeated afſurances that had 
been received of the pacikc' difpo- 
fition of that court, as well as of 
other powers, promiſed the conti- 
nuance of peace ; which was with 


the greater coutidence to be hoped 


* 
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for, as there was no reaſon ty 
prehend that we ſhould become in. 
yolved in the troubles, which 9% 
unhappily prevailed in one par: of 
Europe. 

No doubt was (notwi thftanding) 
made, but they would ſee tlie pry. 
priety, of maintaining a reſpectab 
eltablibment of the naval force 
they were, however, informed, that 
no extraordinary aid would be n. 
quired at this time. It conclude 
by obſerving, that the concerns « 
this country are fo various and ex- 
tenſve, as to require the molt vi. 
gilant and active attention; and 
that ſome of them, from remotene; 
of place, and other circumftance;, 
are ſo peculiarly liable to abuſe, 
and expoſed to danger, that the in- 
terpoſition of the legiſfature, for 
their protection, might become ne- 
ceſſary. That if in any ſuch inſtu . 
ces, either for ſupplying deſec, 
or remedying abuſes, they ſuoul 
find it neceſlary to provide any nex 
laws, they might depend upon ue 
readieſt concurrence of the crow, 
in whatever might beſt contribu 
to the attainment of thoſe ſalutar 
ends. 

The addreſſes were palied ia © 
uſual form, The ſpeech was ve 
cautiouſly worded in what related'0 
domeſtic matters, and as peace wi 
announced from abroad, there va 
no great room for debate. As ti 
latter of it, evidently allude 
to the affairs of the Eaſt India cc 

any, though they were not mes. 
— it = on. nv accors 
ingly ; and the gentleman who k. 
conded the motion for the addres 
in the Houſe of Commons, c 
tiated upon that ſubject, and hint 
that new laws and regulations ven 
neceſſary to be made for the uſe d 
the company; that at preient * 
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pad net ſufficient powers in their 
bands to controul their ſervants, 
who made enormous fortunes at the 
expence of their maſters, and were 
gullty of ſuch exorbitances in 
other reſpects, as 9 hazard the 
total loſs of their valuable poſſeſſi- 
ons in that part of the world. 
The firſt public buſineſs of any 
moment that came on, 
Jan. 29th. was in conſequence of 
motion made on the fide of admi- 
iſtration, that 25,000 ſ:amen 


1 6 ſkould be voted for the ſervice 
* of the current year. It was 
'Y urged in ſupport of this motion, 


that the French having ſent a conſi- 
derable fleet to the Eaſt Indies, we 


wr. were obliged upon that account to 
* ſupport a more conſiderable naval 
* 10 ſorce there, than would have been 
„ l ccherwiſe requiſite, and than we 
= had done at ſome other particular 
Fr a, times; and that the propriety, if 
90 5 not the neceſſity, of our being al- 
1 vays ſuperior to them in that part 
* of the world, was ſo evident as not 
en, admit of an argument. That a 
— Jarger (quadron was now employed 
Joun for the protection of 13 and 
dur other Weſt India Iflands, than 
_—_— former years of peace ; that the 
by pppretienſion for the ſafety of thoſe 
ll Lands, which had operated ſo pow- 
— al and generally upon the 
— Minds of men, and had given ſo 
3; te RP = © alarm to thoſe who had a 
"Nude particular intereſt in them, at the 
ia cb: of the late expected rupture 
"I th Spain, would have been alone 
——_ ficient to have made this meaſure 
50 6 ſome degree neceſſary: but that 
Aar xcluſive ol thoſe conſiderations, the 
Mortance of our valuable poſſeſſi- 


m that quarter, the probabilit 
the Spaniards making their fr 
Tufts upon them in caſe of a 
1, and the conſiderable fleet 
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which they kept in thoſe ſeas, 
ſcarcely left it a matter of choice. 
That the war between the Ruſſians 
and Turks, made it alſo neceſfary, 
ro employ 2 greater number of ſhips 
for the protettioa of our commerce 
in the Mediterranean and Archipe- 
lago, than had been cuſtomary in 
times of general peace. 

The principal ſtreſs was how- 
ever laid, upon the great reform 
w-th reſpect to the guard ſhips, 
it being acknowledged, that the 
conduct with regard to them 
had been ſo ſhameful, that for 
many years paſt, they had been 
conſidered merely as jobbs; and 
that at the time of the late expected 
war, there were neither ſhips not 
men ft for ſervice ; but that things 
were now ſo much altered for the 
better, that twenty of the beft ſhips 
in the navy were kept upon that 
duty; and were in ſuch compleat 
condition, and ſo nearly manned, 
that a flight preſs would at any 
time enable them in a very few days 
to proceed to ſea. That the reſt 
of the fleet was alſo in good condi- 
tion, and that in about a year, 
we ſhould have near eighty ſhips 
of the line fit for ſervice, befides 
thoſe that were upon foreign duty. 

On the other fide it was ſaid, 
that if this motion was complied 
with, there was no reaſon for hop- - 
ing that this enormous peace- 
eſtabliſhment would ever be leſ- 
ſened, as the ſame, or fimilar ar- 
guments, with thoſe now made uſe 
of, could be applied with equal 
propriety in every future year, as 
in the preſent; that bending, as 
the nation was, under the weight 
of an overgrown and monſtrous pu- 
blic debt, inſtead of taking any 
meaſures to lighten the burdens 
of the people, our peace-eſtablih- - 

123 ment 
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ment was eyery year increaſing, 
and was now nearly double, to 
what it had been at the acceſſion 
of, George the firſt; that we had 
undergone in the laſt year all the 
expences of a war without any of 
us benefits; that it ſeemed to be 
intended to kecp us always in that 
ruinous ſituation ; and that the pre- 
ſent motion would add 505,0c91. 
to the public expence, which was 
equal to one ſhilling land-tax, at a 
time that we were told of nothing 
but peace with all the world. 

Two of our greateſt naval com- 
manders ſtrongly oppoſed the mo- 
tion, and as ſtrongly arraigned and 
condemned many parts of the pre- 
ſent arrangement and diſpoſition of 
the fleet. Thev obſerved that the 
force in the Eaſt Indies was either 
too great or too little; that if the 
appearances of a permanent peace 
that were held out in the ſpeech, 
were to be relied on, it was too 

reat, and in caſe of war it was in- 
Farcient; that the ſame objections 
lay to the arrangement at Jamaica, 
where the ſquadron conſiſted of 
only about four ſhips, and was to- 
tally unequal to its protection, if 
there was any danger of an attack, 
Other parts of the naval arrange- 
ment, as well with regard to the 

uardſhips, as to thoſe ſtationed in 
North America, where there was 
no appearance of an enemy, were 
. alſo objected to, by thoſe two great 
ſea officers. | Et 

Many ſevere and pointed far- 
caſms were levelled at the miniſ- 
ters, for what was called the im- 
porency and futility of their con- 
duct, who accompanied a ſpeech, 
which breathed nothing but effu- 
fions of peace, with all the actual 
preparations for a war. Some gen- 
tlemen in oppoſition declared for 
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the motion, upon the avou ed pris, 
ciple, of its not 4 in any de. 


gree to be conſidered as a peace Ti 
eſtabliſhment, whatever motives ad. ſerip 
miniſtration might have, for endes. the 1 
vouring to impreſs the public with they 
an opinion of the general trauqu!]. into 
lity. The motion was carried with. Writil 
out a diviſion. ons, 
A petition was ſcon at- Feb amon 
ter offered to be preſented ed. 6th, the di 
to the houſe, from certain clergy. many 
men of the church of England, and great 
certain members of the two profel the el 
ſions of civil-law and pliytic, and a torde 
ſome others, who prayed tor relief lievers 
from the ſubſcription to the thirty. ricatio 
nine articles of faith. Theſe gts. intereſ 
tlemen had for {ome time e ſlenbled ſubſcri 
at a tavern called the Feathers, and could! 
had invited by public adv-rtis- 10 te 
ments in the papers, al! thoſe whe and th; 
thought themſelves aggrieved in the papiſſs 
matter of ſubicription, to join then their i 
in obtaining redreſs. The peu from t 
was ſigned by about 250 of it had gre 


clergy, them, | 
In this petition they repreſent, 


w_ man Or. 
that it is one of the great prind: precari 
ples of the proteſtant religion, thi pretend 
every thing neceſſary to ſalvation, was cer 
is fully and ſufficiently contairel don. 
in the holy ſcriptures; that tte) The 1 
have an inherent right, which the! n4 pl 
hold from God hs, to make 4 bard 
full and free uſe of their privit the unt 
jadgment, in the interpretation d they we 
thoſe ſcriptures; that though tek witon « 
were the liberal and original pft. ae ſor 1 
ciples of the church of V.ngian% and dee 


and upon which the reform e lubſcriby 
from popery was founded, they u# 2 variet 
been deviated from in the Jaws . eus, in 


lative to ſubſcription, by #4 uin aca 

they are deprived of their in reſpettiy 
* . . 1 1 . 0 

ble rights and privileges, 4 private * 


quired to acknowledge certain "I ect, Can 
cles and confeſſions of fans * 
| (oct 


mat) | | 


„ and 


irt) 
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godrire, drawn up by fallible men, 
w be all and every of them agree- 
able to the ſcriptures. 

They alſo repreſent theſe ſub- 
ſeriptions, as a great hindrance to 
the ſpreading of true religion, as 
they diſcourage further enquiries 
into the real ſenſe of the ſacred 
writings, tend to divide communi- 
ons, and to cauſe mutual diſlike 
among fellow proteſtants. That 
the diverſity of opinions held upon 


many of theſe articles, occaſioned 


great animoſity and 411-will among 
the eſtabliſhed clergy 3 that they 
zfurded an opportunity to unbe- 
lievers to charge them with preva- 
ncation, and with being guided by 
intereſted and political views, in 
ſubſeribing to articles which they 
could not believe, and about which 
% wo were agreed in opinion; 
and that they afforded a handle to 
papiſts, to reproach them with 
their inconſiſtency, by departing 
from the principles on which they 
had grounded their ſeparation from 
them, and now admitting of hu- 
man ordinances, and doubtful and 
precarious doctrines, though they 
pretended that the ſcripture alone, 
was Certain and ſufficient to ſalva- 
Yon, 

The two profeſſions of civil law 
214 phyſic, complained of the 
bardthips they ſuſtered, at one of 
wwe vn! verfities particularly, where 
e were obliged at their firſt ad- 
nimon or matriculation, and at an 
ae ſo immature for diſquifitions 
and deciſions of ſuch moment, to 
lubſcribe their unfeigned aſſent to 
4 variety of theolopical propoſiti- 
Cs, in order to be enabled to at- 
tan academical degrees in their 
ieipetive taculties; and that their 
Pate Opinions upon thoſe ſub- 
RN Can be of n conſequence to 


the public, as the courſe of their 
ſtudies, and the attention to their 
practice, neither afford them the 
means nor the leiſure, to cxamine 
into the propriety or nature of ſuch 
propoſitions. They allo lament the 
mistortune of their ſons, who at an 
age before the habit of reflection 
can be formed, or their judgment 
matured, may be itrecoverably 
bound down in points of the bigh- 
eſt conſequence, to the opinions 
and tenets of ages leſs intormed 
than their own. 

The petition being read in the 
houſe, bythe gentleman who moved 
to bring it up, ic was ſaid by thoſe 
who ſupported the miction, that it 
was a matter highly deſerving of 
tie molt ſerious conſideration; that 
grie vances that atfect the conſei- 
ence, are of all others the moſt 
grievous; that religious toleration 
could never be too extenſive; that 
nothing could be more abſurd, or 
more contrary to reaſon ard to re- 
ligion, than to cblige people to 
ſubſcribe articles which they did 
not believe; that it was eſtabliſh- 
ing under a religious authority, 
habits of prevarication and irreli- 
gion; that the arucles were com- 
piled in a hurry, were the work of 
tallible men, were in ſome parts 
contradictory, and in others con- 
tained matters that were utterly 
indefenſihle; and that ſuch 2 com- 
pulſion upon confciences, was pro- 
ductive of great licentiouſneſs in 
the church; and from its tendency 
to leſſen, or entirely to deſtroy 
chriſtian charity, had the worſt ef- 
fects upon its members. They ſaid 
that a happy opportunity was now 
oftered, of opening ſuch a door for 
the Difleaters, 2s it was probable 
that moſt of them would enter at, 
and thereby be received in the 
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boſom of the eſtabliſhed church; 
that inflead of weakening it, this 
would be a means of giving it ſuch 


a firmneſs of ſtrength as nothing 
could ſhake; and that the church 
of England could never be in any 
danger, while the hierarchy and 
biſhops exiſted, 

The great majority that rejected 
this petition, founded their oppo- 
fition upon different grounds and 
principles, The high church gen- 
tlemen, conſidered 1t as little leſs 
than blaſphemy, to propoſe any in- 
novation in the xxxix articles. They 
ſaid it would give 2 mortal wound 
to the church of England; that the 
church and ftate were fo intimately 
united, that one could not periſh 
without the other; that this peti- 
tion was levelled directly againſt 
chriſtianity, and that the next 
would be tor annulling the liturgy, 
They called to mind the deſtruc- 
tion of church and ſtate in the laſt 
century, which they charged upon 
the ſe&aries ; repreſented the con- 
duct and views of the petitioners as 
avaricious and hypocritical ; and 
inferred from the licentiouſneſs of 
ſome writings which had appeared 
on that fide of the queſtion, that 
they denied the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and the divinity of our Savi- 
our. They ſaid that parliament 
could not grant any relief to thoſe 
who had already ſubſcribed, as they 
had no power to vacate oaths; and 
that for thoſe who were not yet be- 
nenced, ard who wanted to ſeize 
on the emoluments of the church, 
without believing in her tenets, or 
complying with her laws, they 
were not at all to be liftened to, as 
from every 3 of reaſon and 
juſtice they ſhould be excluded from 
, 12 for ever. They farther con- 
tended, that it was not in the King's 
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power to comply with their petit. 
on, as he was bound by oath to 
preſerve the eſtabliſhed church; and 
that a compliance with it, would be 
a breach of the articles of union, ax 
it was engaged by them, that the 
church governments both of Eng. 
land and Scotland, ſhould for eve 
continue as they then were, 

Many other gentlemen, wha 
were more moderate in their tem. 
per or principles, though totally 
averſe to a comphagce with the 
terms of the petition, or to the 
reviving of polemical diſputes, by 
even making its controverſial pointy 
a ſubject of diſcuſſion, were not- 
withſtanding inclined to treat it 
with lenicy and reſpe&; and 
ſome were diſpoſed to its being 
brought up to the table, and let ta 
he over till the end of the ſeſfon; 
while others were for applying to 
the King, that he might appoints 
committee of the clergy to conlider 
it. Upon the ſame principle, they 
vindicated the petitioners from the 
heavy imputations that had been 
laid upon them, and ſhewed jeve- 
ral of them to be men of the mo 
irreproachable characters. They 
alſo ſet thoſe right who had been 
of opinion, that the legiſlature had 
no ſuperintending controul over tis 
articles of the union; they not on 
ſhewed, that a ſupreme controuling 
power was inherent in every leg 
ture; but pointed out two particu 
lar inſtances in which it had been 
exerted ſince the Union, and which 
affected both the Engliſh and Scotch 
churches; the firſt of theſe was the 
act againſt occaſional conformity, 
and the latter, that which deſtioyed 
elective patronages. 

But though ſome of theſe gentle 
men, declared themſelves 5 


toleration and to religious len, 
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in the moſt liberal and extenſive 
{enſe, that could be compatible with 
the public tranquility, and the good 
of the community, they notwith- 
fanding objected to the principles 
of the pet ion. They in ſted, that 
ll governments had a right to con- 
ute the ſeveral orders of their 
ſubjects as they pleaſed ; that the 
drieſthood, in this inſtance, ftood 
in the ſame predicament with the 
others; that it was neceſſary that 
thoſe who were appointed to be the 
public teachers and inſtructors of 
the people, ſhould be bound by 
ſome certain principles from which 
they were not to deviate ; that to 
prevent the diſorder and confuſion 
nacident to ſo great a number, it 
was alſo neceſſary, that ſome pub- 
bc ſymbol ſhould be eſtabliſhed, to 
which they ſhould all aſſent, as a 
mark of their conformity and uni- 
en; that a fimple aſſent to the 


ider ſcriptures, would in this caſe be of 
hey bo i:2nification, as every day's ex- 
the erience ſhewed, that no two would 


Yen ige in their general conſtruction 
eve dt them, and that it was too well 
molt known, that the greateſt abſurdi- 
[he es, ard even blaſphemies, had at 


IFerent times been attempted, to 
we been ſupported or defended 


r the een their authority. It was alſo 
only Ws, that ſo far as ſubſcription 
uling bated to the clergy, who were 
legil oe priacipally concerned, it 


dad uot be conſidered that they 
were any injuſtice, as they were 
Acer no neceflity of accepting be- 
ACS Contrary to their conſcience, 
ad if their ſcruples aroſe after- 
"ard: they bad it always in their 
werioquitthem; and that every 
= dow, according to the prayer 
de petition, was at liberty to 
*pret the ſcriptures for his own 


"3 ale; but that his being au- 
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thorized to do ſo for others, con- 
trary to their inclination, was a 
matter of a very different nature. 
Many gentlemen, who did not 
think the difference of opinion with 
reſpe& to the articles, a matter 
ſimply in itſelf of any great conſe- 
quence, oppoſed the motion, mere- 
ly, becauſe they would not give 
any opportunity of increaſtug our 
civil diſſentions, by lighting up 
the more dangerous flames off reli- 
gious controverſy. The houſe in 
general ſeemed to be of opinion, 
that the profeſſors of law and phy- 
ſic being bound in matter of fub 
ſeription, was a matter of little 
concern to the public, and it ſeem- 
ed to be wiſhed that the univerſities 
would grant them relief in that re- 
ſpeR, as well as to the young Lu. 
dents at the time of matriculation, 
The gentlemen in oppoſitton were 
divided upon this queſtion ; manyof 
them ſupported it, and others were 
now ſeen, upon the ſame fide with 
adminiſtration, and with a great 
majority; two ſituations which were 
not often preſented. The numbers 
were upon the diviſion, 71 for, and 
217 againſt the _— | 
A motion was ſoon 
after made for leave to Feb. 17th. 
bring in a bill, to quiet the poſe 
ſeſſions of the jubject againſt dor- 
mant claims of the church. Mary 
arguments were brought upon this 
occaſion, to ſhew that a limitation 
of this nature was as neceſſary with 
reſpect to the church, as it had been 
in regard ta the crown; and that 
there was no more reaſon why the 
people ſhould be diſturbed in their 
poſſeſſions under the plea of imme- 
mortal time of che one, than under 
the Nullum Tempus power of the 
other. That the church now ſtood 


üngle, ading againſt the lay ſub- 
jefs 
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jects of the crown, and ſuperior in 
point of law-claims, to the crown 
itſelf; and that every ſubject in 
this free country ſhould be put up- 
on the ſame footing, in point of 
common law. Inſtances were point- 
ed out of the heavy grievances that 
attended the revival of theſe dor- 
mant and obſolete claims; and one 
in particular, of a gentleman then 
preſent, whoſe family were loſers 
to the amount of 120,000]. by a 
bithop's reviving a claim of this 
nature, though they had been in 
quiet poſſefion of the eſtate in 
queſtion above an hundred years. 
On the other hand it was ſaid, 
that this power of reviving claims 
was abſolutely neceſſary to the 
church, to preſerve her from thoſe 
encroachments, which the Jaity 
were always willing, 1f not endea- 
vouring to make upon her; that 
ſhe had been ſufficiently ſtripped at 
the reformation ; and that as our 
forefathers then ſaw the neceſſity, 
of what was left being for ever 1 
cured to her, they for that purpoſe 
ordered that no length of time 
ſhould be a bar to her claims. That 
the effects of this bill would fall 
8 upon, and be peculiar- 
y injurious to the poorer clergy, 
who were frequently unable to de- 
fend their rights, againſt the com- 
binations of rich farmers, and the 
oppreſſions of their great neigh- 
bours; that the peculiar ſituation 
and quick ſucceſſion of incuin- 
bents, made them particularly lia- 
ble to ſuffer encroachments, and 
that it would be very hard, that 
the weakneſs or inability of the 
ſent poſſeſſor, ſhould deprive his 
ucceſſors of their property, and of 
the only means they had of ſup- 
port. That the Nullum Tempus 
claimed by the crown, was an 
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engine in the hands of the {1 


to oppreſs the weak; but that the ern 


Nullum Tempus of the chu, people 
was a defence to the weak again ity c 
the ſtrong. pf apf 
It was replied on the other 64 boyal 
that moſt of theſe objections wen onged 
guarded againft by the provigionss 5s 4 1 
the bill, in which the limicatics 5 may þ 
conſiderably extended i: favour of nends 
the clergy, and a period of tüm their ſe 
incumbences added, to the try It may 
years which are allowed to the ) ſupp 
crown in the ſame caſc ; that the row in 
gentleman who moved for the bil, proviſio 
and thoſe who ſupported it, vil the Celc 
ed, and were ready, to admit d (other t 
any further eaſe or advantage to ti who ha 
poor parochial clergy chat could er me 
pointed out, and that did not firil! rom ma 
at the principles of the bill; and bation 0 
that the firſt of theſe, had alt cccftor 
made this propoſal to the two ne In cor 
tropolitans, and defired their (ork a bill wa 
* in it. But tint u of lords, 
fact, the poor clerpy were only tt the purpi 
mail upon this occaſion to (cre ended 
the rich; that poverty was uſe! vB" Ning 
an inſtrument to protect riches, 1 ble, and 2 
neceflity employed, to guard and of the po 
defend luxury and ſuperſſuity. Tit the crow 
motion was oppoſed + by the wholt his bil! 
force of adminiſtration, and it un 4 render 
much complained of, that a = King 
brought in upon public gar ere 
and apparently for the public e icapable 
nefit, ſhould not be allowed a α ut ti 
ing. The majority however, s Or 
not ſo great as might have beg * f. 
expected, the numbets being 1 he and 
to 141, who oppoſed the quelts wy ſuch 
The meffage which gave , ry cor 
riſe to the Royal Marriage ant, being 
Bill, was a few days after pre/e1"8". * howe 
to both houſes, In this meſſag e Lendant. 
is obſerved, that his Majeſty bet 2; Years 
deſirous, from paternal affected? 9 Cound 
U notice 


his own family, and anxious d 
ne 


* em for the future welfare of his 
a people, and the honour and dig- 
yin nicy of his crown, that the right 


of approving all marriages in the 
Sj family (which ever has be- 
Jonged to the Kings of this realm 
b a matter of public concern) 
may be made effectual, recom- 


r fide 
wen 


7 
Ons of 


1 i nends to both houſes to take into 
the their ſerious conſideration, whether 
ume not be wiſe and expedient 
0 0 » ſupply the defects of the laws 
a pow in being, and by ſome new 
« bi, proviſion more eſſectually to guard 
with the deſcendants of his late majeſty 
nher than the iſſue of princeſſes 
1014 W's have married, or may here- 
1d 1s Weſter marry, into foreign families) 
een marrying without the appro- 
|. don of his majeſty, his heirs, or 
Urea occeffors, firſt had and obtained, 
* in conſequence of this meſſage, 
ö bill was brought into the houſe 
urn u lords, which fully anſwered all 
nl ee purpoſes that could have been 
0 potenced by it. After reciting 
uc King's meſſage in the pream- 
ee, and acknowledging the legality 
1d he powers claimed therein by 
„ le crown, in the declaratory part, 
c bill proceeds in the enacting, 
| i: ender all the deſcendants of the 
e King (excepting only thoſe 
our Tm were excepted in the meſſage) 
lic e pable of contracting marriage 
oute the previous conſent of the 
er. lag, or his ſucceſſors on the 
e ben enone, ſigni fed under tne great 
ng 11 Kal, and declared in Council; 
eſto Pery ſuch marriage, and matri- 
0 nomal contract, without ſuch con- 
1 ſent being declared null and void. 
reſent 39 however granted, that ſuch 
off:cc e bendants, being above the age 
ty bear : bears, upon then giving the 
ö council twelve months pre- 
us e notice of their deſign, may, 
cy” fie expiration of that term, 
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enter into marriage without the 
royal conſent, unleſs both houſes 
of parliament ſhould within that 
time expreſsly declare their diſ- 
approbation of it. All perſons, 
who ſhall knowingly preſume to 
ſolemnize, or to affiſt at the cele- 
bration of ſuch illicit marriage, 
or at any ſuch matrimonial con- 
tract, are declared to incur all the 
pains and penalties of the ſtatute 
of premunire. 

This bill was oppoſed with extra- 
ordinary vigour in both honles. 

(ew motions were continually 
made, either to expunge or to 
amend thoſe that were thought to 
be its moſt exceptionable parts; 
and every degree of parliamentary 
ſk ill was uſed, either to obſtruct its 
1 or to improve its form. 

otwithſtanding theſe impedi- 
ments, it was carried through the 
houſe of lords with wonderful diſ- 
patch, and, though it was brought 
in late in February, paſſed through 
the laſt reading on the third of 
March. 

In this courſe of itz progreſs, 
one of the firſt meaſures that was 
taken was to demand the opinion 
of the judges, how far, by the law 
of this kingdom, the King is en- 
truſted with the care and appro- 
bation of the marriages of the royal 
family. The opinion returned by 
the judges was, that the care and 


approbation of the marriages of the 


children and grand-children of the 


King, and the preſumprive heir to 


the crown, (other than the iſſue of 
foreign families) do belong to the 
kings of this realm ; but to what 
other branch of the royal family 
ſuch care and approbation do ex- 
tend, the judges did not find pre- 
ciſely determined, 

The queſtion was put ſeparately 
upon 


TO —— 
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upon the preamble and moſt of the 
clauſes, whether each, in itſelf, 
ſhould be left totally out; and 
again, upon the omiſſion of parti- 
cular parts, and for amendments 
to others. One of the principal 
amendments propoſed was, that 
the operative powers of the crown 
ſhould be reſtrained to the children 
and grand-children of the reigning 
king, and the preſumptive heir to 
the crown ; another waz, that the 
reſtrictive limitation of age ſhould 
be placed at twenty-one, inſtead 
of twenty-five years of age. Theſe 
queſtions, and every other, were 
over-ruled by a majority of con- 
fiderably more than two to one; 
and, at the third reading, the bill 
was carried without any amend- 
ment, by a ſtill greater majority, 
the nk few including proxies, a- 
mounting on the one fe to ninety, 
and only to tweaty-ſix on the other, 
Tt was however attended, on its 
paſſage, by a proteſt of great length 
and force, figned by fourteen lords, 
and by another, not ſo long, fign- 
ed by ſix lords only. 

This bill met with a ſtill greater 
oppoſition in the houſe of commons, 
—— every inch of the ground 
being alſo diſputed, and the num- 
bers on both ſides more nearly on 
an equality, the debates were Jon- 
ger continued. As the opinion of 
the judges ſeemed to call in queſtion 
the legality of ſome aſſertions in the 
meſſage, which were notwithſtand- 
ing repeated and acknowledged in 
the preamble to the bill, and 1t was 
ſaid, that the manner in which the 
bill was hurried, looked as if it was 
intended to take an advantage of 
the abſence of the gentlemen of the 
law, who were moitly engaged on 


4 the circuits, it was 
March 4th, therefore moved, o 
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have the journals of the Jord 5. 


ſpected, that the houſe might n. the! 


cerve the deft information thy | portanct 
could in that reſpect. This bete le of 
agreed to, a motion was made thy in a var 
the bill might be printed, that th herein 
houte might have it in the mg oreign | 
exact manner for their conſiden. gra: 
tion; this was refuſed by admin. 0 treat 
ſtration, who ſaid the bill wa; » MW: cher t 
ſhort, that every member might nd whe 
have time to — it before the f. de roya 
cond reading came on in the houſe; ung's | 
this refuſal, in a matter of ſuch iſo brou 
magnitude, and fo remote in iy ing bas 
confequences, was repreſcnted u parry hi 
very indecent, if not unfair; to lich he 
queſtion being however put, it wy of 
rejected by a great majority, the bout | 
numbers being 193 again, to ich le {tar-c 
who fapported the motion. bus who 
Notwithſtanding the iſſue of thi ages, 
firſt eſſay of ſtrength, every pat they ſ. 
of the bill continued to be contro n judge: 
verted and debated with the great confirm 
eſt vigour. The houſe was get. 5 prero 
rally pretty full, and fat always vey e Ning“ 
late. The greateſt numbers, and urlage a 
the cloſeſt diviſion, that appeared n ot thi 
upon any queſtion, was up- 30. i. = " 
on a motion for omitting —_ 
thoſe words in the preamble, whit reg a 
acknowledge and contirm the pres pc Precura 
rogative afſerted by the crown it * could 
the meſſage. Upon his divifien, M =<s it 
the numbers were 164 for, and 200 mon pl 
againſt, the motion. ; . 
The arguments on this queſtion, 7 of 11 
tarned principally upon hiftorica 5 the c 
facts, our general juriſprudence, q this pr 
the opinion of ten judges in de 1155 now e 
year 1717, and the late opinie de coal 
of the judges in the houſe of lord. = _ 
Tt was ſaid on one fide, that cut * opinion 
kings always rg this pre: — b 
gative, and that the foundation 155 * 
of the King's right to the cat — 
e qvence 


and approbation of the mam tthe ch 


ib. 
| Its 
at it 
city 
toit 
t the 
mot 
erz. 
nini. 
23 0 
upht 
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portance to the ſtate. 
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if the royal family, was their im- 
'The exer- 
iſe of this 136 an was ſhewn 
in a variety of hi 
derein our kings had treated with 
oreign princes for intermarriages, 
bad granted powers by commiſſion 
o treat of the marriage of perſons 
u their family with foreign princes, 
1d wherein different branches of 
de royal family had obtained the 
ling's licence to marry, They 
ſo brought inſtances in which the 
ing bad compelled noblemen to 
parry his daughters; others, in 
nich he had confined the per- 
ns of thoſe who had married 
ithout his conſent, and where 
he ſtar- chamber had fined per- 
bus who were privy to ſuch mar- 
apes, 
They ſaid, that the opinion of 
en judges, in the year 1717, was 
confirmation of the legality of 
ks prerogative, which admitted 
de King's right to the care of the 
uriage and education of the chil- 
ben ot the royal family; and that 
late opinion acknowledpes, that 
de King had the care of the royal 
widrea and grand- children, and 
e preſumptive heir to the crown ; 
* could not tel] to what other 
anches it extended; and that this 
puien plainly ſhewed the prero- 
ave of the crown, though the 
Kent of 1t was not clear, 
On the other fide it was inſiſted, 
at this prerogative, in the extent 
vas now claimed, was not known 
the conſtitution, was not found- 
u law, was not ſupported by 
* epinions of the judges, nor 
wanted by hiſtory, That, if it 
Q been originally a part of the 
Wtution, it maſt, in its natural 
"quences, have long ſince be- 


t tue object of half our ſtatute 


{torical inſtances, 
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laws, and the ſubje of the greater 
part of our hiſtory, That, on the 
contrary, till the preſent time, this 
prerogative was unheard of in En- 
gliſh juriſprudence; that there was 
no remedy in law appertaining to 
ſuch pretended right in the crown, 
nor any court of law in which a 
e could be carried on for 
uch pretended offences; as there- 
fore there could be no right with- 
out a remedy, it was evident that 
this prerogative never had any ex- 
iſtence. That the act which re- 
gulated other marriages, expreſsly 
excepted the royal family; and ir 
is well known that the common 
law, until that period, left all men 
to their natural liberty: had it 
been otherwiſe, had any proviſion 
been made, or had the paternal 
authority, exerciſed in Rome, been 
a part of our conſtitution, ſuch a 
ſtatute would have been abſurd and 
ridiculous, becauſe uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary. 

As to the inſtances brought from 
hiſtory, ſome of them, if they prov- 
cd any thing, proved much more 
than was intended, and what every 
body knew before, that in arbi- 
trary times, ſome of our kings 
made an illegal and unjuſtifiable 
uſe of their power; that, with re- 
ſpe& to the others, ſome of them 
were not in point, and the remain- 
der were mis-ſtated; that in moſt 
of them, the King's interference 
being conſidered as a particular 
mark of honour, and generally at- 
tended with advantage, it was no 
wonder they ſhould be ſubmitted 
to; and that as to the fines and 
puniſhments mentioned, ſome of 
them were for other offences, and 
not for marriage ; and the others 
were by arburary power, and not 
by law, which was evident from 
there 


94*] 
there being no legal record of any 
one of them. 

That as to the opinion of the 
judges, in 1717; it was not only 
extrajudicially obtained, but their 
deliberations were carried on with 
ſo much ſecrecy, and the whole 
conducted in ſuch a manner, as 
leaves room for the moſt unfavour- 
able ſuſpicions; but that however 
they carried this right no farther 
than the children, and the late 
Opinion only a degree farther; and 
that the laſt declare expreſsly that 
they find no authority for extend- 
ing it farther, 

Much ſtreſs was laid upon, the 
dangerous conſequences of this bill 
with reſpe& to poſterity. It was 
ſuppoſed that there were 30,c00 
perſons in the kingdom at preſent, 
who had ſome of the blood royal 
in their veins, ſome of whom were 
known to be in the loweſt condi— 
tions of life; that it may therefore 
be naturally expected, that, in a 
very few ages, every family of pro- 
perty in the kingdom will, in con- 
ſequence of intermarriages, become 
in a ſtate of wardſnip to the crown ; 
more eſpecially, as the boaſted opi- 
nion of the year 1717, on which 
ſo much ſtreſs was laid at preſent, 
ſuppoſes that the care and appro- 
bation of the marriage includes the 
education and cuſtody of the per- 
ſon; and this matter was the more 
alarming, as this principle of the 
opinion had been frequently ſup- 

orted in the courſe of theſe de- 
© m4 It was therefore frequently 
urged with great earneſtneſs in both 
houſes, that, , to prevent this ob- 
noxious effect, the ſtrong preroga- 
tive, now claimed and p1ven to the 
crown, ſhould be limited to the 
reign of his preſent majeſty ; or, 
if 1t was determined to make it 


perpetual with reſpect to the royal 
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family, to confine it within tg N. 


tura] bounds, and not to fu j 3 
to extend beyond thoſe who d . 
within a certain degree of 3 
throne. Several motions wer. ? 
cordingly made, which tended oz! A a | 
to remedy this particular part of th 11 gu 
bill; but which met with the (22: Wi... © 
ſucceſs as all the others, þ — | 
The ſabſequent diviſions van 3 
this bill were leſs numerous, af 3 
the majorities greater. The & 2 K 
bates were not however interml Ex 
ted; every ſentence, and alma f 
every particle it contained, becane| * * 
a ſubject of diſcuſſion, M: © Oi 
. leT, 24, ales, vi 
Upon the laſt reading, ble. 4 
after a conſiderable debate, f * 
which many of thoſe argunau MM... . 
that were already exhautted ver WW... i... 
again repeated, the numbers, e (ovore 
the final diviſion, were 115 ago u. 
and 165 for paſſing the bill. vi... . 
trifling alterations it met nin 0 be 
which neither changed its nu 0 
nor ſubſtance, made it nece!/.r7 0: ...... 
ſend it back to the lords, where tix N 
were agreed to without any d. age at 
culty. 8 | ne capal 
Among the great objections mat holding 


to the general principles of ta 
bill, by thoſe who were the wel 


om, thoug 
Mtruited 11 


violent oppoſers of it, were the M 

2 9 80 . ou” * 4 at, 
lowing: that it militated with net 2 
law, human and divine, relative! is in ſeve 


matrimony ; that it was ſubverb 
of thoſe natural rights inherent! 
mankind, which are independal 


elective in 


urpoſe; bu 


: 1 ing Drov 
of all laws, and ſuperior (0 5 % Wain 
legiſlatures ;—that, being qu)... ef ch 
contrary to the canon, the ch Uriage of 
and the common law, and rep rant to ch 
nant to the natural rights of 0" 0. the 
kind, it is in itſelf null and , at all thot 
valid, and thus, having no leg oecd ad; 
to ſupport it, can be — l chimerical 
only as the effect of power; in the in 
whenever that power flacken, eign va 


injured will naturally affen 
14:00 


(MENG 
wer 
upch 

410k, 
Som 
with, 

natun 

TL 

e theſ 
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fire, ts the laws of raen, and 
nature; that it is much to be 
prckended therefore, that in its 
* conſequences it may be pro- 
Laire of civil wars, of the moſt 
omplicated, perverſe, and ruinous 
ind, equally dangerous to. the 
tone, and deſtructive to the peo- 
e. REN ; 
\mong the objections to parti- 
ular parts; the annulling of the 
nauriazes, and declaring the chil- 
ben illegicimate, was much com- 
laiced of; and it was ſaid, that 
py other reſtraints, terrors, or pe- 
altics, would be much more eli— 
ble. That it tended evidently 
infuence the ſucceflion to the 
an, as the preſumptive heir 
ay be kept unmarried as long as 
he ſovere gn lived; and thus the 
un might become in a great 
eaſure regally clective. It was 
aid to be indecent to the royal 
pmily, to ſuppoſe them in a ſtate 
f nonave till 26 years of age, 
hen all che reſt of mankind were 
{ age at 21; and they themſelves 
re capable by law, at that age, 
holding the regency of the king- 
om, though they were not to be, 
ptrulted in the choice cf a wife. 
ad that, notwithſtanding the 
ahne; and cruelty of the bill, 
is in ſeveral inſances extremely 
elective in providing for its own 
urpole; but eſſentially ſo, in its 
ing provided no remedy, at any 
de againſt the improvident mar- 
age ef the king reigning, the 
ariage of all others the moiſt im- 
tant to the public. | 
On the other file it was aid, 
t all thoſe evils, dangers, and 
Ippoied acts of cruelty, were mere- 
chimerical, and could never exiſt 

ut in the imagination, That the 
"en was the natural and pro- 


(*95 
per guardian and judge of the ho- 


nour, dignity, and conduct of his 
family; the rewarder of their vir- 


' tues, and the only effectual re- 


prover of their follies, or corre dor 
of their vices. That kings had 
too many things to demand their 
attention, to have it ſuppoſed that 
they ſhould extend this ſuper- 
intendency .and care beyond their 
neareſt reiations; or thoſe who 
ſtood in ſuch a degree with reſpect 
to the crown, as to be of the 
greateſt importance to the nation. 
That if any improper uſe ſhould 
be made -of this authority, or any 
injuſtice or oppreſſion ſuffered in 
conſequence of it, things which 
are not to be expected, parliament 
would always be ready to redreſs 
the one, and to grant relief in the 
other caſe, and ar the fame time 
to puniſh the miniſter who dared 
to adviſe ſuch a meaſure, | 
That all power is undoubtedly 
liable to abuſe; bat that parlia- 
ment 1s a watchful check, and a 
ſevere avenger in ſuch caſes. That 
if. any inconveniences ſhould be 
found to ariſe from this bill, they 
may be as eaſily remedied an hun- 
dred years hence as at the preſent 
moment. That the powers in this 
bill, to prevent and annul marri- 
ages, are not contrary to rel. gion; 
that the ſame powers are uſed in 
the marriage- act, and in the law 
to prevent lunatics from marrying ; 
and neither were ever complained 
of. That the diſhonour reflected 
upon the crown by improper alli- 
ances call loudly for an authority 
of this nature to prevent them; 
and that the great evils which the 
nation formerly experienced, in 
conſequence of marriages between 
the royal family and the ſubjects, 
ſuſticiently ſkew it to be a matter 
| 5 of 
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of the moſt public concern. That pom to draw the line exaAly y 
as the royal family are not in the firſt, and that it muſt be heregjs 


Ime we! 
he doctr 


s even 
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marriage-aft, this, or ſome other guided by future experience wy 


bill to the ſame purpoſe, 15 become 


abſolutely neceſfary; that it is im- 


exigency. 


1 


Bill for the relief of the Diſſentert with reſped to ſubiſcription; di balis lie 
upon; paſſed by the Commons, but rejected by the Lards. Eaft-Iniia on 


In 


a affairs. 


pany bill, for regulating their ſervants in India. 
4 Committee of enquiry into the behaviour of the Lord: u 


Sele committee ox l 


Commons. Corn bill, King's ſpeech. Parliament riſes, 


N the courſe of the debates up- 
on the Jate perition from ſome 
of the clergy, for relief in the mat- 
ter of ſubſcription, ſeveral favour- 
able ſentiments were thrown out 
with regard to the diſſenting mini- 
ters, and fome concern was ex- 
ſſed for the hardſhips they ſuf- 
ed, in being obliged, under 
Heavy penalties, to ſubſcribe the 
articles of a church to which the 
did not belong, and from whic 
they ſought neither promotion nor 
emolument; and ſome gentlemen 
declared their readineſs to conſent 
to a bill for their relief. 

This favourable diſpoſition in 
one part of the legiflature, natural- 
ly occafioned a meeting of ſome 
of the miniſters in London, to con- 
fider of a petition to parliament 
for that purpoſe; but they found 
that the ſeſſion was fo far advanced, 
that the time limited for the re- 
ceiving of petitions would be e- 
lapſed, before they could receive 
that aſſiſtance from their brethren 
in the country which they deemed 
neceſſary to give it due weight, 
and to ſhew it to be a matter of 

eral concern: upon this account 
it was concluded to defer the ap- 
plication until the enſuing ſeſſion. 


Some promiſes of ſupport whid 
they afterwards met witk, andu 
offer to introduce a bill in the 
favour by way of motion, whid 
might be done in any part of ti 
feſhon, made them depart fn 
this reſolution, and a commin 
of the body was accordingly 
pointed at a general meeting, 
conduct the buſineſs, and to preput 
a bill for the purpoſe, 

It may be neceſſary to premil 
that, by the act of tolera.ion of 
firſt of William and Mary, the dl 
ſenters gained a legal right tot 
exerciſe of the divine worlkip! 
their own manner; but this nv 
was conditional, with reſpett ! 
their miniſters, their ſchool-maſte 
and private tutors, who were! 
Fged to ſubſcribe to the doch 

arts of the 39 articles, which 

y much the greater part cf 
whole, and were only excuſed in 
ſomething more than two, vil 
related moſtly to diſcipline. . 
out ſuch ſubſcription, thoſe wes 
mentioned were ſubject to the be 
penalties, which have been fool 
and ſo much complained cf. 
ſome of our laws relative to 
gion, and which ſtill continue 


repeated, As the diſſenters of ; 
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Mme were as ſtrongly attached to 
be doctrinal parts of thoſe articles 
eren the members of the eſta- 
Vi Ged church, and that diſcipline 
onftituted the great line of dif- 
action between them, this ſub- 
ription was not then conſidered 
a matter of hardſhip, or, if it 
ad, would probably have been 
mitted, upon the general princi- 
les of religious liberty and tole- 
tion, which operated in the bring- 
g in and paſling of the law. 

It appears that a great 8 1 
5 fince taken place in the reli- 
jous opinions of many of the 
iſſenters, and that the Calviniſm 
hich then prevailed has in a great 
gree declined ; and if we might 
elume to form any judgment 
dm the ſmall number of their di- 
nes who for many years have ſub- 
kibed to the articles, it might be 
ncluded that this change has been 
ry general, By this means they 
ame liable to the heavy penal- 
s of thoſe laws we have men- 
ned; and it is perhaps as much 
ing to the general indifference 
the times, in regard to religious 
ptters, as to the E of gavern- 
at, that they have not been more 
quently enforced againſt them, 


nl 3d, this bill gave a great 
m to the high-church gentle- 
, who, ſeeing the former pe- 
en, and the attempt upon the 
uch nullum tempus claim, im- 
ſiately ſucceeded by another at- 
& upon the 39 articles, began 
megige that ſome ſettled deſign 
lormed, ſubyerſive of the ela- 
zel religion. They according- 


| ound the general ſenſe of the 
* Mrongly againſt them, and 
\ I to fee à conſidet- 
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The bringing in of 


Pppoled it with great warmth; 


("97 
able part of adminiſtration and al- 
moſt the whole of oppoſition for 
once join in opinion, and both 
appear equally ſanguine in the cauſe 
of religious liberty, and for ex- 
tending the benefits of toleration, 
The motion was accordingly car- 
ried without a diviſion, and the 
numbers that appeared againſt it, 
upon the ſecond and third reading, 
were ſo ſmall, as ſcarcely to merit 
obſervation. It was however pro- 
ductive of very conſiderable de- 
bates, as well in this part of its 
progreſs, as when it was afterwards 
carried up to the houſe of lords. 
Many of the arguments, made 
uſe of in theſe debates, were of 
courſe upon the ſame principles, 
with thoſe which had been already 
repeated upon the former affair 
of the petition. Many others, how- 
ever, were diſtin, and upon new 
ground. It was ſaid in oppoſition 
to the bill, that a total exemption 
from ſubſcription would open the 
way for ſuch an inundation of en- 
thuſiaſm, abſurdity, and extrava- 


gance into the Chriſtian church, 


as would equally deface and deform 
it; that Arians, Socinians, Deiſts, 
and profane ſcoffers of all deno- 
minations, would take that oppor- 
tunity to mount the pulpit, and 
therefrom to undermine, ridicule, 
or directly attack the principles of 
the Chriſtian religion, and per- 
haps to deny the divinity of its 
Author. 

That though the Diſſenters were 
a reſpectable body, and that a pro- 
per rezard fhould be paid to the 
tenderneſs of their conſciences, 
and even to their prejudices, ſome 
regard was alſo due to the members 
of the eſtabliſhed church, who were 


much more numerous, and ſhould 


not he held leſs reſpeQable; that 
. [*F} * they 
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they would undoubtedly take the this harmony that was growing oy 
alarm upon this occaſion, and, as between the Church and the hi 
a ſuperior. body, claim a prior re- ſenters? why not reſt contented 

— low the legiſlature. That the general connivance, witho 


gbter 
ts uti] 
eſſary 
epreſe 


this bill, inſtead of being entitled troubling the Legiſlature to juſth LP" 
An AX for relief, &c. ſhould have their neglects and omiſſions, tio. 
borne its true name, and ſhould to authorize their breach cf ws a 
have been entitled, An Act for the law by the paſſing of anothe! quire 
encouragement of Preſbyterianiſm, They frft break the law, and ths, Wi quenc 
and for weakening and deſtroying not content with impanity, . ences 
the church of England; that thus have a diſpenſation for ſo doin, ſubſcrip 
it became dangerous to the ſtate in It was ſaid, that the Diſem r in59; 
a double degree; by reviving ani- had complained of no grievac bar, 2; 
moſities, which were almoſt worn nor brought no petition; that uf any prir 
out, between the body of the peo- were going to redreſs prievac eo wher 
ple and the Diſſenters, and by the of whoſe exiſtence they hu to b 
eſtabliſhment of a republican reli- proof; that they had not, as trMmatter « 
gion, which had been at all times ought, excepted againſt any particles | 
the ſworn foe to monarchy. cular articles; that it was u em all 
It was ſaid beſides, that the pe- tended by government, in te Calw © 
nal laws were only held in terro- of toleration, to grant relief 9 LE 
rem, and were rarely enforced; Diſſenters, or to all unbeliew ciples. 
and that this lenity in the exe- without exception; but that i ciently ſe 
cutive powers made the . agg intended for the benefit of U ponich a 
regulations totally unneceſſary; only 8 with the Chur great fun, 
why then is an application of this in 35 articles and a half, ö vbetber 
nature made, and people's thoughts contained the eſſentials of berni vbere; t 
directed to matters that were bu- and that thoſe who now app poſed in 
ried in oblivion, when there is no relief do not at all come wii! to 
rievance exiſting on which to the denomination of Diſlenter, Ws 
. a complaint? They admit the term was then underſtoodz! perſons it 
themſelves, that very few of them are a new body of men, desen this! 
have ſubſcribed to the articles, principles totally different, bor theſe 
yet they live in all eaſe and ſecu- who are not known to the upon the! 
rity: it is well known, that, mo- Some gentlemen on that fide! dime they 
derate as they are, very few of diſpoſed to grant them relic, WWW ny ſubſcr 
them comply with the other terms a mitigation of ſome of te thoſe conſe 
of the act of toleration, or will nalties, or by repealing c ligion and 
give themſelves the trouble of at- two of the ſtatutes that bor have been 
tending the quarter- ſeſſions, to take heavieſt upon them; while u dave in an 
the oaths, and make the declara- ſeemed of opinion, that the Vn tha: the C 
tion againſt Popery; why then, in ſhould not at all engage uv no artic 
this time of general relaxation of ous diſquiſitions. | people, an 
the laws, and of undiſturbed poſ= It was ſaid on the other ties, than 
ſeſſion to every man in his opi- that, after having experi" perſecution 
nions, let them be what they may, happy benefits of n That wi 
why, in the eaſe and wantonneſs more than fourſcore yt nie vpon 
of their hearts, do they interrupt little to be expected in jo of their ha 


gbtened age, that any plea for 
ts utility would now become ne- 
eſſary. That as to the miſchiefs 
epreſented from the preaching of 
nchuſiaſts or infidels, the free to- 
ration both in Scotland and [re- 
hand, where no ſubſcriptions are 
quired, and none of thoſe con- 
ſequences enſue, are living evi- 
Jences to the contrary; that no 
ſubſcriptions can keep vicious men 
or infidels out of any church, and 
that, as they are not reſtrained by 
any principles, they will naturally 
po where the greateſt emoluments 
are to be gained; it is to them a 
natter of indifference how many 
articles are made, they will ſign 
them all; and ſuch 9 can 
only operate upon thoſe who feel 
* ſenſibly bound by prin- 
ciples. That there are laws ſuffi- 
ciently ſevere in being to curb and 
puniſh all open attacks upon the 
great fundamentals of Chrit _—_ 
whether from the pulpit or elſe- 
where; that the declaration pro- 
poſed in the bill, and the teſtimo- 
nial to qualify a preacher, will 
prevent the intruſion of improper 
perſons into that function; that 
even this reſtraint has not operated 
for theſe forty or fifty years palt 
upon the Diſſenters, during which 
time they have not entered into 
any ſubſcription, and yet none of 
thoſe conſequences ſo fatal to re- 
ligion and morality, and which 
have been ſo frightfully deſcribed, 
bave in any degree appeared; and 
that the Quakers, who ſubſcribe 
0 no articles, are as inoffenſive a 
people, and have fewer ſingulari- 
bes, than they had in the days of 
perſecution, 
That with reſpe& to the charge 


= upon the preſent Diſſenters, 
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99 
matters from the religious opinions 
of their anceſtors, it is probably 
well founded; and if the enquiry 
could be accurately made, it would 
perhaps appear, that the charge 
would equally lie againſt every 
order and community of man- 
kind, among whom civilization 
and learning have taken place: 
opinions are at all times fluctuat- 
ing things, and the variations are 
more or leſs in particular periods, 
but they will in general be found 
to increaſe upon ſpeculative ſub- 
jects, in proportion to the learn- 
ing of the times, and the leiſure 
which the people have to beſtow 
upon them. Another charge of a 
harſher nature is made upon them, 
of their holding principles ſub- 
verſive of Chriſtianity: if this 
charge be reſtricted to ſome par- 
ticular individuals, it may hold as 
well againſt them, as againſt any 
other body of equal number; but, 
if it be general, it is cruel and un- 
juſt; the names of many gentlemen 
of the diſſenting clergy, who never 
ſubſcribed to articles, will long be 
remembered with veneration by 
Chriſtians of all denominations, 
for their abledefence of Chriſtianity 
againſt its moſt dangerous aſſail- 
ants; among many other names, 
that might be mentioned with equal 
authority, are a Lardner, or a Le- 
land, to be ſuſpected of irreligion 
or deiſm? yet the overthrower of 
Bolingbroke, and the expoſer and 
detector of his dangerous fallacies, 
would, if he had lived in England, 
have been liable to fine and im- 
priſonment, for explaining that 
oſpel to his congregation which 
he had ſo ably defended againſt its 
enemies, 
That the charge againſt the 


their having Ceviated in ſome Diſſenters, of being natural ene- 


mies 


T 2) 
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mies to monarchy, and of being 
dangerous to the ſtate, are equally 
futile and unjuſt; however unjuſti- 
fiable ſome of its latter conſequen- 
ces might have been, which it was 
not then poſſible to foreſee, their 
original oppoſition to the tyranny 
of Charles the firſt, was not only 
defenſible, but highly praiſe- wor- 


thy; and notwithſtanding the pow- 


erful operation both of religious 
and deſpotic prejudices, has re- 
ceived the ſanction of the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned men, in all thoie 
nations, where they can in any 
degree venture to think for them- 
ſelves; but that waving all de- 
fence, the abſurdity of imputing to 
men now living, the crimes or er- 
rors of another race, who have lain 
in their graves for more than a 
century, is fo obvious as not to de- 
ſerve a ſerious conſideration. That 
on the contrary, the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory abounds with inſtances, which 
ſhew them. to have been excellent 
cittzens, and to have been as loyal 


and dutiful under good princes, as 


they were firm in their oppoſition 
to thoſe tyrants who wanted to 
overthrow the conſtitution. 
It was ſaid that the apprehenſion 
of danger to the church was equal- 
Iy ill founded; that the Diſſenters 
were already relieved by the act of 
toleration, from ſubſcribing to thoſe 
diſtinctive articles of the Sherk of 
England, which are peculiar to her; 
— | that the articles which they are 
enjoined to fign by the preſent 
mode of ſubſcription, contain on! 
thoſe doctrines, whizh the churc 
of Geneva holds in common with. 
her; ſo that this abſurd mode of 
ſubſcription, in reality, if obſerv- 
ed, would contribute. mach more 
to the propagation of Calviniſm 
than to the eſtabliſhment of the na- 
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tional religion; upon what princi. 
ple then of civil or ecclefiafticy] 
policy, is a ſabſcription ſupported 
and enforced, which is not lek 
prejudicial totheeſtabliſhed church, 
than it is odious to thoſe on whon 
the preſent laws would compel it? 
That the caſe of the Diſſenters 

very different from thoſe who 8. 


made the late application for re. 


lief; that the latter, by being mem- 
bers of the eſtabliſhed church, were 
bound by many ties to obey in 
rules and laws; but that the Dif. 
ſenters were only praying leave tg 
be diſengaged from ties, which 
were foreign to their principles and 
inſtitutions; and that the refuſal 
would ſeem to imply a ſuppoſition, 
equally injurious and unjuſt to the 
church of England, as if ber foun- 
dations were ſo weakly laid, that 
ſhe was obliged to preſs the aſl. 
ance of thoſe who did not belong 
to her to ſupport them. 

That the propoſal of granting a 
partial toleration, could be conli- 
dered only as an act of pleaſentry; 
that is, we will tolerate people ſo 
far as they agree with us; but 
where we differ, there we ſhall per- 
ſecute; ſurely there can be no me- 
rit, in tolerating our own doc. 


trines; for the very principle ck 


toleration is, that you will tolerate, 
not thoſe who agree with vou in 
opinion, but choſe whoſe religious 
notions are totally different: chril- 
tian charity confiſts in allowing 
others a latitude of opinion, and in 
putting ſuch a reſtraint upon our 
own mind, as will prevent the bit- 
terneſs of zeal from becoming pi 
tamouht in it; and that the idea 
of chriſtianity being endangered by 
toleration, is contrary to truth an 

hiſtory, which ſhew that the chril- 


tian religion never flouriſhed ſo 
7 mue 
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much 28 | : 
eration; and never fell from itſelf, 


till it departed from thoſe princi- 

$. 
That the arguments brought for 
retaining ſubſcription, becauſe the 
cruelty and iniquity of the penal 
laws, rendered them inefficacious 
and impotent, were the ſtrongeſt 
that could be made uſe of for the 
removing it totally, That the ſe- 
curity of freemen was too ſacred, 
to be entruſted to the diſcretion of 
judges, the caprice of a court, or 
the malice or avarice of indivi- 
[uals; and that though in general, 
hoſe laws had continued dormant 
or a conſiderable time, inſtances 
ad been laid before them, of illi- 
eral perſecutions carried on under 
heir ſanction, and that they had 
jow before them the caſe of a lady, 
pho was in danger of loſing her 
phole fortune in conſequence of 
hem; that the boaſted lenience of 


74 povernment, and the good temper 
ih df the times, was the ſtrongeſt rea- 
; n that could be brought for ſeiz- 
fo W's © happy an opportunity of pro- 


uring a remedy, and that it would 
e fruitleſs to aſk for relief or ſe- 
rity, when through a change of 
Inciples in the one, and of tem- 
er in the other, a perſecution 
'2ht perhaps be actually begun, 
lat it is ſaid, that becauſe the DiC. 
titers enjoy liberty by connivance, 


Til us application for relief and ſecu- 
ing y, 1s not only unneceſſary, but 
in L att of mere wantonneſs; it comes 
our en to be aſked, under what un- 
it ard of definition of liberty, a 
pa- eeman is ſuppoſed to hold his 
dea plts by connivance; connivance 
by but a temporary relaxation of 
nd way; and is the Iiberty of En- 
* lihmen to depend upon ſuch a 
0 


pure? Some eminent writers, 
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in times of the freeſt to- 


ſerted it. 


[Liot 


place liberty in an exemption from 
fear; but can thoſe who enjoy it 
by connivance, be exempt from 
fear, or free from apprehenſion. 
You hang a ſword, ſulpended by a 
thread, over the heads of the Diſ- 
ſenters, and aſſure them that you 
will not break the thread; if that 
is 2 real intention, is it not as 
eaſy, and much better, to remove 
the ſword, and relieve them from 
their terrors. 

However ſanguine the hopes that 
were formed, from the great majo- 
rity that carried this bill throagh 
the houſe of commons might have 
been, it had ſtill a ſeverer ordeal to 
undergo, in which its fortune de- 
Upon a ſecond reading 
in the houſe of lords, on the 19th 
of May, it was thrown out by,a 
vaſt majority, there being, includ- 
ing the proxies, 102 lords who op- 
poſed it, to 29, only, who ſupports 
ed the bill. | 

Notwithſtanding the implied re- 
commendation that had been fo 
early given, for an enquiry into 
the affairs of the Eaſt India com- 
pany, and the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
regulations for their future govern» 
ment, the houſe had now ſat near 
three months, without the ſmalleſt 
notice being taken of that buſineſs, 
It ſeems pretty evident, that admi- 
niſtration had no ſerious intention 
of entering deeply into that matter 
for the preſent, and that the ſuhſe- 


quent movements during the re- 


mainder of the ſeſſion, were only 
intended to keep it alive, and to 
make or find ſome openings, for 
that great revolution which it has 
fince accompliſhed in the affairs of 
the company. It was alfo, perhaps, 
neceſſary, that this buſineſs ſhould 
be ſo far entered into, as that the 
company ſhould continue entangled 

il 
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in the hands of the parliament dur- 
ing the receſs. However this might 
be, it is more than probable, that no 
part of this plan was underſtood, 
by the gentlemen who were the im- 
mediate actors in bringing the af- 
fairs of the company under conſi- 
deration, and that they were actu- 
ated by very different motives. 

The firſt notice that was taken 
of this n was in conſequence 
| of a motion made b 
March zoth. the deputy — 
of the Eaſt India company, for 
leave to bring in à bill, 2 the 
better regulation of the company's 
ſervants and concerns in India. 
This bill had no ſmajler objects in 
view, than the reſtraining of the 
governor and council from all 
manner of trade, and the making 
of a total alteration in the court of 
judicature, and in the mode of ad- 
miniſtering juſtice in Bengal; be- 
fides greatly enlarging the o_—_ 
ny's powers with reſpect to its ſer- 
vants, and the laying of many 
other new reſtrictions upon them. 

The reaſons urged in ſupport. of 
the motion were, that the bad ſtate 
of our affairs in India was owing 
to the little power the court of di- 
rectors had to puniſh their ſervants, 
either for diſobedience to their or- 
ders, or for malpraQtices in their 
ſeveral departments ; that nothin 
could contribute more to thoſe 
enormities, than that ſoleciſm in 
reaſon and policy, of allowing the 
governors of diſtant countries to be- 
come traders and merchants; and 
that the judicature at Bengal was 
eſtabliſhed when we had only a 
' ſmall territory, and was totally un- 
qual to the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, in ſo vaſt a dominion as we 
now poſſeſs in that part of the 
world. 
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; It was ſaid on the other ſide, thy 
it was unparliamentary to bring in 
a bill to redreſs a grievance, withoy 


or hat 
India 
had at 


ſome prior proof that the grievan — 
exiſted; that the houſe ought ff matter 
ro enter into an enquiry concen. conſeq 
ing our preſent ſituation in Indi n 
and the cauſes that led to it; th; ea, 
it was to be feared the engun . 
would ſhew, that the evils lay m ondue 
deep to be remedied by the pu. d the 
poſed bill ; that it would be alnd had not 
1mpoſhble to prevent the company} — 
ſervants from trading, directly u they me 
indirectly; that the ending au ned 
few perſons learned in the dan 0 4d 
England, as judges, was very it . 
adequate to the purpoſe of execu: actempti 
ing the laws in fo vaſt a trad d of the | 
country ; and that the meal _ of 
would be premature, as we bad in i . 
et determined by what laws te Abe the. 
inhabitants ſhould be gor didi 
The motion was however can Apr.13th 
and a bill was ſome time aft 
brought in accordingly. 13232 
as this bill was totally [il oY mitte 
after the ſecond reading, we 0 ＋ into 
take notice of it, to ſhew in vial . Eaſt I 
manner it led to the enquiry th — * 
was immediately begun into thed bun f of 
fairs of the company, and pf 1905 * 
bly in ſome meaſure to the gu rr 
revolution which has ſince tak ry . 
lace in them. It could ſcam hel. ne 
indeed be expected, that a bill! the ay diſt 
ſuch importance, brought in o epopu 
in the ſeaſon, could have paſſe or Ve 2 
as the train of inveſtigation abt q * 
muſt neceſſarily ariſe from Ben * of 
would have been ſuficient to x SE fro 
taken up much of the time, Unece * 
the whole, of a long ſeſſion. conf rams 4 
In the debates upon this 0 4 qpwy 
ſion, much altercation aroſe, 4 tonne? and 
many m_ charges — * "gg * 
were made, between ſome 2 into their 
nat 


men who were leaders of pu 
1 
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or had conſiderable influence in the 


th India courts, and ſome others, that 
4 had acquired vaſt fortunes in the 
hout company's ſervice abroad. Theſe 
11 matters would have been of little 
ir conſequence to the public, if 
e. through the heat that attended 
* them, and perhaps, the animoſity 
tha from whence they proceeded, the 
Ju conduct and affairs of the company, 
1. and the tranſactions of her ſervants, 


pr bad not been laid open in ſuch a 
ln manner, as evidently ſhewed, that 
they merited a flrict enquiry, and 


Jae wanted much regulation. It alſo 
out 1 BS afforded an handle to its ene- 
Ws mies, which was not neglected, of 
) EF tempting to ſhew the inſufficiency 
den orf the company for the govern- 
nent of ſuch great dominions, and 
car the neceſſity that government ſhould 
a0 are the whole under its immediate 
0 WJ jorifdidtion. : 

vY On the day of bring- 
"* Arzt. ing in the bill, a — 


was accordingly made for a ſelect 
committee of 31 members, to en- 
quire into the nature and ſtate of 
the Eaſt India company, and of the 
affairs in the Faſt Indies. The ne- 
ceſity of ſuch an enquiry was 
ſtrongly urged from a variety of 
conſiderations, among which were 
the following; the preſent preca- 
nous fituation of affairs in India; 
the late diſtreiſes of the natives, and 
the 1 of the country; the 
oppreſive and arbitrary conduct of 
the company's ſervants; the great 
Cecreaſe of the nett revenues in 
Bengal, from various miſmanage- 
ments, as well as enormous and 
unneceſſary expences ; the immenſe 
conſequence to this nation of pre- 
ſerving and well governing thoſe 
wantries; and that this could only 
de done, by making a full enquiry 
nto their nature and ſtate, and then 


ud . 
e 00 
1 wall 


[*:03 
eſtabliſhing a regular and perma- 
nent form of juſtice and govern- 
ment. 

Though the neceſſty of ſome en- 
quiry and R——— was evident, 
many objected to the beginning of 
ſuch an enquiry ſo late in the ſeſſi- 
on ; ſummer was already appearing, 
and its magnitude was ſuch, and 
the difficulties attending it were ſo 
great, that it was evident the twen- 
tieth part of it could not be gone 
through during the ſitting of par- 
liament. Many objected to the 
mode of enquiry by a ſelect com- 
mictee ; and though the gentleman 
who made the motion was uncon- 
nected with adminiſtration, it was 
known that the miniſter would have 
the virtual nomination of the mem- 
bers who compoſed the committee. 
It was beſides urged, that the ſelect 
committee was not accountable for 
its conduct; that an enquiry there- 
fore, by the board of trade or privy 
council would be preferable, as they 
are amenable to juſtice ; and that 
as the proceedings of ſuch com- 
mittees often are ſecret, and never 
entirely publiſhed, they are in no 
fear of public cenſure, and are 
thereby — from that controul, to 
which the whole houſe is liable, all 
its tranſactions being quickly known 
to the world. Beſides it was urged, 
that no plan had been mentioned; 
ſo that the houſe which was about 
to vote this very delicate enquiry, 
could not judge to what objects it 
was directed, or what ends it pro- 

ſed to compals. 

Notwithſtanding theſe objections, 
the motion for a ſelect committee 
was carried without a diviſion, 
and 31 members were accordingly 
choſen by ballot. The ſubject of 
their inquiſition was ſo various, 
and of ſo great an extent, that they 
were 
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were obliged to apply for leave to 


continue their ſittings during the 
ſummer. The reſult of theſe, and 
of the other enquiries that were 
made into the ſtate of Eaſt India 
affairs, will appear in their proper 
place, in the hiftorical article for 

the enſuing year. 
The ill temper which had fo un- 
accountably taken place between 
the two houfes in the preceding 
ſeſſion, was continued during the 
whole courſe of the preſent, and 
except in the tranſmitting of bills 
from one to the other, there was 
no more communication between 
them, than if they had bcen the 
| FealGus councils of two rival ſtates, 
In this tate of things, the 
Apr. 30. lords having, 195.8 to 
.cuſtom, ſent a bill to the com- 
mons by a maſter in chancery and 
a clerk aſſiſtant, the whole houſe 
ſeemed to take fire at the indignity, 
and would not accept the meſſage 
until they had examined the jour- 
nals, to know if there were any 
precedents for ſending bills in ſuch 
a manner. In the courſe of a haſty 
and paſſionate debate which enſued 
upon this occaſion, ſeveral gentle- 
men mentioned, that on the firſt 
day of the ſeſſion, they had been 
- rudely turned out of the houſe of 
lords, even before the ſpeaker got 
out of the door. A motion was 
accordingly made for a committee 
to ſearch forprecedents, of the man- 
ner of bills being ſent from the 
lords, and alſo of the improper be- 
haviour of the lords to the com- 
« mons. Exceptions were however 
taken to the word improper, as if it 
carried an appearance of prejudging 
the caſe, and after a warm debate, 
_ word was left out upon a divi- 

. « fon. 


Upon the report of the committee 
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being given in, which conteing 
reſolutions of improper behavioy 
and a want of reſpe&, which Oupht 
to be reſented, a motion was mats 
to ſend back the bill to the lor. 
aſſigning as a reaſon, that it a 
been ſent by improper meſſengen 
This was oppoſed by adminitn. 
tion, as it was ſaid it might lay: 
foundation for a quarrel, whit 
might not be eaſily accommogatel; 
and after a conſiderable debate, th 
motion was overruled upon a 6. 
viſion, by 107, againit 53. 4 
motion was then made for a co. 
ference with the lords, which ws | 
over-ruled in the ſame manner, and 
after long debates, and ſeveral p- 
paſed amendments, the matte 
ended in a meſſage to the lords, in 
which the impropriety of the mel. 


ſengers was the only complaint 


ſtared, which it was hoped woull 
not be drawn into precedent; thi 
produced an anſwer, that the bil 
had been ordered in the uſual mas 
ner, and that the matter of con- 
plaint was occaſioned by the 1llnel 


.of one of the perſons who ſhould 


have preſented it; that a good ca. 
reſpondence was wiſhed for, and 
that it was not meant to introduc 
any precedent contrary to eſtabliſt 
ed uſage, Thus the fore ws 
covered, if not ſkinned, for tit 
preſent. 

The inefficacy of the temporal) 
corn bills which had been palledin 
every ſeſſion for ſome years back 
had occaſioned the forming © 
committee in the laſt ſeſſion, ft 
examining into, and configerilh 
the whole ſtate of the corn trad 
and of the corn laws, and for fran: 
ing ſuch reſolutions thereon, ® 
might be the baſis of a compieber 
ſive and permanent law, wi 


ſhould take in all poſlible 2 


with reſpect to exportation, im- 
rtation, prices and bounties, 
and thereby ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of temporary and im perfect regula- 
tions. Several reſolutions were 
then paſſed and approved of upon 
this ſubject, and the lateneſs of the 
ſeaſon only, prevented its being 
carried farther. A bill was now 
brought in upon the ſame princi- 
ples, and paſſed through the Houſe 
of Commons, the former reſolutions 
being in a great meaſure the foun- 
dation of it. 

This bill, together with another, 
for the levying of penal- 
Jane 3. ties on the killing of 
game, were returned by the lords 
with ſome alterations. This mat- 
ter, in the preſent temper, occa- 
honed a great ferment; it was urg- 
ed, that the lords had no right to 
make the imalleſt alteration in any 
money-bill; and that it was telling 
the people by their repreſentatives, 


that they were no longer to tax 


themſelves: it was however ſaid, 
that money levied by way of pe- 
nalty could not poſſibly be con- 
fidered in that light; but it was 
replied, that it was not the ſum 
to be levied, nor the manner of 
levying it, but the precedent which 
it might eſtabliſh, and the doc- 
trines and principles it might here- 
after maintain, that were the mat- 
ter of conſideration; and that it 
was not for 40s. that the glorious 
Hampden contended, but for the 
properties, privileges, and liberties 
of his countrymen. The bills were 
thrown out with extraordinary 
marks of contempt. 
gth. In the ſpeech from the 
throne, acknowledgments 
were made of the temper and pru- 
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dence which had governed all their 
deliberations ; and particular thanks 


were returned for the freſh proof 


they had given of their affectionate 
attachment, in the additional ſe- 
curity they had provided for the 
welfare and honour of the royal 
family. They were informed of 
the pacific diſpoſition of other 
powers, and that there was the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that 
the tranquillity of this nation was 
not in danger of being diſturbed. 
They were heartily thanked for 
the chearfulneſs and diſpatch with 
which they had granted the ſup- 
lies, the ample proviſion that had 

en made for every branch of the 
public ſervice; and that it was ſeen 
with pleaſure and approbation, that 
they had at the ſame time been 
able, by a proper diſpoſition of the 


public money, to make ſome fur- 
rogreſs in reducing the na- 


ther P 
No doubt was made 


tiona 


debt. 


but they would carry to their re- 
ſpective countries the ſame princi- 
ples, and the ſame zeal for the 
public good, which they had al- 
ready manifeſted ; and that they 
would cultivate a ſpirit of harmony 


and confidence among all ranks of 


the people; to convince them, that, 
without a due reverence for the 
laws, neither their civil or religious 
rights could be enjoyed in comfort 
or ſecurity; and to aſſure them, 
that their intereſts are conſidered 
as inſeparably connected with thoſe 
of the crown; and that his majeſty 
1s and ever was perſuaded, that the 


proſperity and glory of his reign- 


muſt depend on his poſſeſſing the 
affection and maintaining the hap- 


pineſs of the people, 
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JANUARY, 

HIS day public pray- 
ers were offered up, 
all the churches throughout the 
Jutch provinces, for a ceſſation of 
e ſickneſs among the cattle, 
About eleven o'clock a reprieve 
me to Newgate for . Flen- 
ll, for burglarys and John Young, 
has Smith, for robbing Eſther 
ford, on the highway. 

Was executed at Tyburn, 
purſuant to their ſentence, 
nded by the under ſheriff, Pow- 
Burch, and Martin, for forge- 
Powell behaved with great for- 
de and reſignation to his fate, 
ich drew tears from many of the 
ctators. He exhorted his fellow- 
erers not to be diſmayed, but 
t their traſt. in God. He ſaid 
was happy in going out of this 
id, Went in a mourning coach, 
| the other two in a cart. When 
came to the place of execution, 
prayed and ſung pſalms. 
in and Burch behaved with 
at decency ; they were turned 
about eleven, Some means 
euſed to bring Powell to life 
n, but without effect. 

anes Harris, jun. Eſq; had the 
wor to kiſs the king's hand, on 
appointed his Majeſty's En- 
| Extraordinary to the court of 


About half after nine in 


the morning, three powder- 


on Hounſlow-heath blew up, 


A. 
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by what accident is not known: 
T he exploſion was felt throughout 
the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ter, and the inhabitants were 
greaily alarmed, ſuppoſing it an 
earthquake, 

About the time the exploſion was 
felt at Loadon, ſome families at 
Stockwell were terrified with the 
rattling and breaking of their chi- 
na, which they atrribated to a pre- 
ternatural cauſe. A Lady of for- 
tune was ſo firmly perſuaded that 
ſome inviſible agent was concerned, 
that ſhe diſcharged her maid, whom 
ſhe ſuſpected of having an inter- 
courſe with the wicked ſpirit ; and, 
when ſhe was gone, as no more 
miſchief enſued, confoled herſelf 
that ſhe had got rid of fo danger- 
ous an inmate. 

Being twelfth day, the _— | 
was made at the altar by the Lo 
Chamberlain. Their majefties did 
not go to hear divine ſervice at the 
chapel royal Their majeſties not 
being accuſtomed to play at hazard, 
ordered a handſome gratuity to the 
groom porter; and orders wete 

iven, that, for the future, there 
be no card playing amongf the 
ſervants. 


Extra of a Letter from Paris, 
Dec. 23. | 


* On — laſt a very 2 
inary event happened at the Duke 
de 1% Vallierel. The Marquis 
de Sorba, Miniſter from the Re- 

(F] public 
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public of Genoa, was at dinner 
with him, when one of the com- 
you at table told the duke that 
e did not like his wine, which 
had a particular taſte, and whilſt 
the duke was. anſwering him, M. 
de Sorba fell down dead, without 
uttering a word.“ | 
Capt. Lamire, commander of the 
Heureux, on the 26th of April laſt, 
being in the lat. of one deg. 2 min. 
and 21 deg. 28 min. long. w. reck- 
oning from Teneriff, ſeveral of his 
crew, and a great number of ne- 
oes on board, were ſeized with a 
Siforder in their eyes, many of 
whom were blind for ten or twelve 
days: nine loſt their ſight entirely, 
and ſeven or eight the ſight of one 
eye only. Accidents of this kind, 
it is ſaid, are not unprecedented 
in latitudes ſo near the line, but 
the great number affected at the 
ſame time exceeds any thing that 
ever was heard of before, 
The Right Hon. the Earl 
8th, 
_ of Harcourt took leave of his 
majeſty, previous to his departure 
on his embaſſy to the court of 
France. 

Madrid, Dec. 3. An ordinance 
is juſt publiſhed which prohibits the 
bringing in cotton velvets, and all 
ſtuffs in general that have cotton 
in them, into any of the King's 
dominions in Spain and the Indies. 
The merchants are allowed three 
months to diſpoſe of the goods of 
this kind that they have by them ; 
and after the expiration of twenty- 
two months, the wear of thoſe ſtuffs 
is entirely prohibited under ſevere 

penalties. 

Dantzick, Dec. 4. The king of 
Pruſſia has trebled the tax he had 
laid on all the lands in Poliſh Pruſ- 
ſia. General Tadden not long ago 
ent a lieutenant to Marienbourg, 


nd ® 
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to receive from the burgomaſer i 
that city an account of the numby, 
of its inhabitants, and upon ty 


magiſtrate's refuſing to comply, tl 


Pruflian gencral ſent 40 men iu l 
houſe to live there at diſcretion, 
' Paris, Jan. 7. A few days 
died, of the gout in his Romacl, 
Mr. Helvetius, one of the nd 
eſteemed geniuſes of the pref 
age, much regretted by every body 
but articularly by the lean 
world. He is ſaid to have | 
behind him ſeveral poſthumen 

works. 

The exploſion of the ponds: 
mills was very ſenſibly percein 
in many parts of Glouceſtrhir 
The windows rattled and the pew 
ter was ſhaken on the ſhelves i 
ſeveral houſes about Frofter at 
Frampton; it was heard alſo inu 
about the city of Glouceſter, 4 
man travelling through the Fort 
of Deane about ten o'clock u 
Monday, heard a noiſe like fo 
dittinQ claps of thunder. Pept 
from Worceſter and other plat 
bring an account of its being pt 
ceived in different manners | 
thoſe parts of the country, Im 
what can be collected, it was ſel 
about ten o' clock in the morning; 
but the clocks in that country 
a quarter of an hour later that 
London, 

The French ambaſſador 10 
Count de Guignes arrived 
at his houſe in Great George · las 
It was given out, on his departut 
that he would never return, & 
account of the fire at Portſmoull 

A chapter of the order of ic 


the Bath was held at St. 


James's, to fill up the rc 
therein, by the deaths of the Ds 
of Chandos and Sir Francis 5 
Delaval ; when the Hon. — 


lamilt. 
ter at 


, ir Cha 


d inv 


| id ord 


The 
uley. 
el { 
dur wer 
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The tr 
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me m0! 
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neral ] 
0 half 
t Judgr 
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ing Sir 
ar five 
f the e 
illes an 
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zinutes, 
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aries, \ 
Dp the go 
ohn Lyc 
vous, ani 
the teſt 
ant, who 
bur priſo 
the Ney 
$ alſo by t 


df Sir John 


dok up th 
uching 
| the diar 
the croſ; 
, he W2 
galnſt his 
deir ſabba 
ered, he 
ligion 4 
ung by 


Lamilton, Eſq; bis Majeſty's Mi- 
aer at the court of Naples, and 
W:- Charles Hotham, were elected, 
Wd iovelted with the enſigns of the 
Jad order. 5 
The ſeſſions ended at the Old 
ley. At this ſeſhons eleven re- 
ived ſenterice of death; m_ 
or 


nol zur were caſt for tranſportation 
reſey en years; two were branded; 
boch id three 1 | 
cartel The trial of the coiners 1s put off 


|| next ſeſſion, on account of 
dme more freſh diſcoveries being 
ade. 


uc. Among thoſe capitally convicted, 
enn Joſeph Sloper, a ſervant in the 
erbin neral Poſt-Office, for ſtealing 
e pe o half guineas out of a letter; 
Ives u t Judgment was reſpited. 

er 1. The trial of the four men for rob- 
inn. ing Sir Robert Ladbrcke, laſted 
er. er five hours, the ſumming up 
au the evidence by Mr. Juſtice 
ock u illes another hour, after which 


he jury withdrew for about twelve 


rep inutes, and then gave in their 
pa erdict, finding the four principals 
ng ptb ulty, and acquitting the two ac- 
ers 1 aries, who were tried for receiv- 


ag the goods, The evidences were 
ohn Lyons, who received the 


y the teſtimony of his maid ſer- 
ant, who. carried money to the 
bur priſoners at different times 
| the New Priſon and Newgate, 
$ alſo by the city marſhal, and two 
If vir John Fielding's ſervants, who 
dok up the ſaid John Lyons, and 
ching his houſe found almoſt 
1 the diamonds and a hoop ring. 
u the crols-examining Lyons, the 
u, he was aſked, if it was not 
ganſt his religion to traffick on 
veir ſabbath ? to which he an- 
yew he had not followed his 
ion 2 great while, havi 
din 5 K. while, having got 
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Early in the above trial ſones 
complained to the court that they 
lead for 

them, upon which Sir Robert Lad- 
broke offered to be at the expence 
of counſel for them, but Mr. Cheſ- 


dds, and his wife, corroborated. 


could get no counſel to 


ter pleaded their cauſe gratis. 
The lord mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council © ! 


One Wood, formerly 


checks, in the name of Olivier, 


artnerſhip with Sir Joſhua Van 

eck, and, when the waiter re- 
turned, filled up one of them for 
ool. and ſigned it Olivier; but 
— he was immedi- 
ately apprehended, and, it is _ 
poſed, is the ſame perſon who o 
ooo l. ſome years ago from 
&, by a falſe draught in the 


tained 
the ban 
ſame name. x 


Lord Sandwich, with other lords 
of the admiralty, examined a ma- 
chine of a new conſtruction, erected 


on board the Reſolution man 


war at Deptford, for making ſea 
water freſh, and for baking biſ- 
cuit with the ſame fire, at the ſame 
time. Their lordſhips were pleaſed 
to approve the machine, for which 
the inventor has already obtained 


a patent. 


Extra? of a Letter from Pools, 


Jan. 11. 


*« On the 10th ult. the Margaret, 
Thraſher, bound from OS 
A. . 
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7th. 


of Dublin, in reſpe& to the memo- 
ry of the late Dr. Lucas, his great 
merit, and behaviour in parlia- 
ment, granted a penſion of 50l. 2 
ear to his widow Mrs, Lucas, and 
his three youngeſt children, to 
commence from the fourth of laſt 
November, on which day he died. 
a broker, 
ſent a waiter from the Antigallican 
coffee-houſe to Walpole and Co. 
bankers in Lombard- ſtreet, for ſome 


of 


CE — 
— —— 


EI. 


|; 
1 
| 
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public of Genoa, was at dinner to receive from the burgomaſter d * 
with him, when one of the com- that city an account of the numben iter at 
any at table told the duke that of its inhabitants, and upon th Fir Cha 
uy did not like his wine, which magiſtrate's refuſing to comply, th 
had a particular taſte, and whilſt Pruflian gencral ſent 40 men to l 
., M. houſe ts live dhave ar bikodhd 
de Sorba fell down dead, without Paris, Fan. 7. A few days ap 
uttering a word.” [ died, of the gout in his ſtomach 
Capt. Lamire, commander of the Mr. Helvetius, one of the no 
Heureux, on the 26th of April laſt, eſteemed geniuſes of the prelat en ye: 
being in the lat. of one deg. 2 min. age, much regretted by every boy, Mod three 
and 21 deg. 28 min. long. w. reck- but particularly by the learn The tr; 
oning from-Teneriff, ſeveral of his worl . He is ſaid to have n next 
crew, and a great number of ne- behind him ſeveral poſthumoy me mor 
on board, were ſeized with a works. ade. 
4 iſorder in their eyes, many of The exploſion of the pond: Among 
whom were blind for ten or twelve mills was very ſenſibly perceind i ., Joſep| 
days: nine loſt their ſight entirely, in many parts of Glouceſterhin: neral P 
and ſeven or eight the ſight of one The windows rattled and the po half i 
eye only. Accidents of this kind, ter was ſhaken on the ſhelves nM: Judgm 
it is ſaid, are not unprecedented ſeveral houſes about Froſter ut The tria 
in latitudes ſo near the line, but Frampton; it was heard alſoinad ing Sir ] 
the great number affected at the about the city of Glouceſter. ear fve } 
ſame time exceeds any thing that man travelling through the F the ey 
ever was heard of before. of Deane about ten o'clock villes ano 
The Right Hon. the Earl Monday, heard a noiſe like fue jury wi 
sth. of Harcourt took leave of his diſtinct claps of thunder. Peο⁵⁹e . 


and 1nve 
id ord 
The | 
pailey, 

eived { 


bur were 


linutes, 3 
majeſty, previous to his departure from Worceſter and other puserdict, fine 
on his embaſly to the court of bring an account of its being A uilty, and 
France. ceived in different manners artes, w.! 


Madrid, Dec. 3. An ordinance thoſe parts of the country, e the 200g 
is juſt publiſhed which prohibits the what can be collected, it was Wh; Lyon 
bringing in cotton velvets, and all about ten o'clock in the mornin beds, and 
ſtuffs in general that have cotton but the clocks in that country dhe teſtin 
in them, into any of the King's a quarter of an hour later that Wnt, who 
dominions in Spain and the Indies. London. ur priſone 
The merchants are allowed three The French ambaſſador de Nes, 
months to diſpoſe of the goods of Count de _ arrived alſo by the 
this kind that they have by them; at his houſe in Great George. ir John F. 
and after the expiration of twenty- It was given out, on his depart up the 
two months, the wear of thoſe ſtuffs that he would never retum ching his 
is entirely prohibited under ſevere account of the fire at Portſmoutl | the diamo 

penalties. A chapter of the order of the croG. e. 

Dantzick, Dec. 4. The king of the Bath was held at St. „be was 
Pruſſia has trebled the tax he had James's, to fill up the — janſt his re] 
laid on all the lands in Poliſh Pruſ- therein, by the deaths of wy ar ſabbath 
fa, General Tadden not long ago of Chandos and Sir man 1 * he ha 
Ent a lieutenant to Marienbourg, Delaval ; when the Hon. WO. — e gre 
Xt RS wang by it. 
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land to this port, ſtruck againſt one 
of the Scilly rocks, and ſplit in 
half: all the crew periſhed, except 
two men, who being in the fort- 
part of the ſhip, were driven upon 
the rock, and remained there three 
days ; when one of them was ob- 
ſerved, by fome perſons in a boat, 
fo make a ſignal, who immediately 
went to their relief, and gave them 
fome rum,. which revived the man, 
OT the _ but — other, 
in pirits re, on 
his ſeeing - e boat — _— 
was 10 tran with t 
— Ar < 
, as 
were carrying them to the ſhore.” 
obſerved as her 


viz. In the whale-fiſhery, the p 
tice now is for the man who is gl 
led the Harpooner, to ſtand a th 
head of the boat with a large in 
or harpoon, in his hand, wit 
tope faſtened to it, which he thoy 
with all his firength, and gu 
dexterity ; the whale, on beiy 
wounded, immediately ſwims any 
with the harpoon Aicking in hin, 
to the imminent danger of th 
whole boat's crew, who are obli 
to go within a few yards of a 
are liable to be ſunk with a % 
of his tail. The preſent invent 
18 adapted to remove the hazardd 
ſach a ſituation, and to add na 
to the certainty of the operatia, 
which the ſeamen call friling 


18th. zen, birth-day, the bal! 7; it is a dart, or Bpm d 


at St. James's was remarkably bril- 
hant, and was opened by the Prince 
of Mecklenburgh, and the Ducheſs 
of —_— his majed | 
- y his majeſty went 
218. to the houſe of — and 
having o the parliament with 
tbe — ſolemnity, made a moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, 

to both houſes. For the ſpeech, &c. 
ſee the article of State Papers. 

th, At à court of common- 
zan. council, three caps, one of 
200k value, the other of 1001. value 
each, were voted, the firſt to Braſs 
Croſby, Eſq; late Lord-Mayor of 
London, the others to the Aldermen 
Wilkes and Oliver, for the noble 
Kand they made in the buſineſs of 
the printers, againſt (as it is ex- 
| = ed) an arbitrary vote of the 
; — Of Cn | 


A new invention, of great utility, 
is now under the conſideration of a 
committee of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and 
Sciences, in the Strand, of which 
the following account Is given, 


much the ſame nature as that a 
in uſe, but, inſtead of throwingi 
with a man's arm, it is ſo contim 
that it can be fired at the whaleat 
of a ſwivel gun, with the 
fixed to it, at a conſiderable d 
ſtance : the gun may be pop 
pointed, and occaſionally fixed 
and taken off, and three of tht 
may be very conveniently and 
dily fixed to a boat. An expt 
ment was made laſt week at! 
Greenland-Dock, Deptford, de 
ſome gentlemen of the Commits 
of Arts and Sciences, ſome © 
manders in the Greenland t 
and other gentlemen, merchul 
&c. by firing it at a tub, or! 
in full motion, when it was fut 
to anſwer 'very well, and 4 
thought it will be uſed in 2 
buſineſs by the firſt ſhips that fe 
the Greenland fiſhery. 

The remains of the late 33 
Lord Baltimore, who died 
abroad, were ie | 
Exchange, in the Strand, 
they had lain in flats, in ddt 


iehneſs t 
I, w. 

de 14th | 
ally lay 
The lat 
twill, } 
her two 
pt annui 
qual to thi 


arty, or 
The 2 
Id has a 
d Lord 


B. 


0 _ Cele 
ere Was a 
| hour th 


interred in the family vault az 


oom. His lordſhip bad injured 
— in his Nee by ſeduc- 
on, ſo that the populace paid no 
zard to his memory when dead, 
Jot plundered the room where bis 
od) lay the moment it was re- 
oved. 
This day arrived Monſieur Koch, 
retary to his Serene Highneſs the 
ereditary Prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 
ith the melancholy account of the 
th of her Royal and Moſt Serene 
ichneſs the Landgravine of Heſſe- 
el, who departed this life on 
de 14th inftant, at Hanau, uni- 
ally lamented. 
The late Princeſs of Heſſe, by 
t will, has given all her eftates 
ber two younger children, ex- 
t annuities to all her ſervants 
qual to the wages given until they 
arty, or get places where more 
are given than the annuities ; 
has appointed Lord Harcourt 
dee Lord Berkeley executors. 
Between nine and ten 
 Oclock in the morning, 
ere was a great darkneſs for near 
| hour throughout London: it 
ne on = in a thick fog 
dm the S. E. and, extending to 
N. W. went off without either 
dy or rain. 
Laſt night was opened, for the 
time, the much-talked-of re- 
pptacle of faſhionable pleafure, 
ie PAxTHEON, to a crouded 
bpany of between fifteen hun 
d and two thouſand people. 
agination cannot well ſurpaſs 
elegance and magnificence of 
apartments, the boldnefs of 
Eur or the diſpoſition of 
ights, which are reflected from 
trafes, ſuſpended by gilt chains, 
de a number of ſplendid orna- 


that decorate the rotunda, 


FIS Ee 


on 
«=. 
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169 
or great room, there are a number 
of ftatues, in niches below the 
dome, repreſenting moſt of the 
heathen gods and goddeſſes, ſup- 
poſed to be in the antient Pantheon 
of Rome. To theſe are added 
three more of white porphry, the 
two firſt repreſenting the preſent 
King and Queen, the laſt Britan- 
nia, The whole building is com- 
poſed of a ſuite of fourteen rooms, 
all of which are adapted to parti- 
cular uſes; and each affording a 
ſtriking inftance of the ſplendour 
and profuſion of modern times. It 
is thought the company would have 
been ſtill more numerous, but for 
the ſudden notice of the death of the 
Landgravine of Heſſe Caſſel, which 
reyented many from going, on ac- 
count of not having been prep 
with mourning, and which took 
a great deal of that ſplendid ap- 
arance that might otherwiſe have 
n expected. In point of con- 
uence, the company were an 
olio of all ſorts ; peers, peereſſes, 


| honourables and right honourables, 


jew brokers, demireps, lottery in- 
— and quack — 1 
The judges gave their th. 
opinions upon the great 9 
cauſe of Perrin and Blake, in the 
Exchequer- chamber in Weſtmin- 
ſter- hall; in the deciſion of which 
cauſe the judges of the King's- 
Bench had differed: the late Mr. 
Juſtice Yates being againſt the 
judgment pronounced by the ma- 
ority of the court, conſiſting of 
ord Mansfield, — n, 
and Mr. juſtice Willes. In the 
Exchequer- chamber the judges are 
divided ; but though the court fit 
from nine o'clock till dear four, 
they had not all time «© delives 
their opinions, Thoſe who did 6, 
were Mr. Juſtice Nares, Mr. Juftive 
(F 3] lack- 


— — — — 
— —— 
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Blackſtone, Mr. Baron Perrot, Mr. lution which had taken Place they ed wi 
Juſtice Gould, and Mr, Baron It appears, that the reigning gun orders. 
Adams, who made very long argu- was taken out of her apartnen th fick 
ments 2 the caſe, and unani- before day, on the morning of & ces. 

mouſly declared, that the judgment 16th inſtant, and has been fn IM pſt to 
of the court of King's-Bench was ſoner to the caſtle of Cronenburk „ ani 
error.eous, and ought to be reverſed, The favourites Struenſee 1 o the | 
The court adjourned, and Mr. Ba- Brandt, together with a numbed well t 
yon Smyth, the Lord Chief Baron the great officers of ſtate, have Letters 
Parker, and the Lord Chief Juſtice been taken up, and all power fray King 
De Grey, ſlill remain to give their at preſent, under the name of enue 
opinions on this important caſe, king, to be lodged in the badi domi 
which one of the judges declared, the queen dowager, Julia Mai five t 
if decided as the King's-Bench had and her ſon Prince Frederic, rling. 

taken upon them to do, would The Dutch are in the ut- They 


ſhake half the ſettled property in moſt diſtreſs for want of 1 court 
the kingdom. bread corn, no wheat having lath on to ex 
Et come to market from any of er in 
Extrad of a Letter from Barbadoes, following corn countries, viz. V er to t 
Dec. 4, 1771. land, Warder, Hamburgh, Elbuy Wake tho 


John Simmons, maſter of the Koningſberg, Pomerania, Ste icate wi 
' ſhip Edgar, arrived here two days Ma — Manſe, Friebe. I 
ago, left the coaſt two months — 9 Groningen, Old eſtabli 
fince, ſays, that the ſnow Nancy, Brabant, Great-Britain, Zealand ie moſt 
ames Colly, maſter, belonging to and what little comes from e ſuppl: 
eſſrs. Thomas and Clayton Caſe, land, of the red fort, ſell ies. 1 
of Liverpool, was cut off in Ca- 17/. 104. to 18/. 155. the laſt, ve allo 
ſuca river, and every ſoul killed; wheat of the white ſort from H Wurchaſe 


likewiſe a large ſhip, belonging to 105. to 197. 155. per laſt. Nv And al 
London, was blown up with 500 ther has any rye come either fron Was iſſued 
ſlaves on board. The occaſion of Pomerania, Colberg, Stettin, bn. peaſants, 
this melancholy accident was as bant, F landers, nor Great Bini end to al] 
follows: on the ſhip's leaving the and what little quantity has be of the em 
coaſt the ſtrack on Bonny-Bar, and brought from Pruſſia, ſold fu kedy b. 
the natives of the place ſurrounded 261. 10g. to 28/, the laſt; al Wexecution 
her immediately; the captain or- what rye came from Konip this city, 
dered all hands to jump over board, was ſold from 25 J. 10% w e the 
which all did, except the doctor, 10s. Barley from Zealand, their arm 
who refuſed ; the captain, rather from 13. to 131. 157, Ditto wa tde lord e 
than become a prey to thoſe ſa- Groningen and Oldampt, e this is 
vages, went into the powder- room, 12/. 5 f. to 121. jos, On Sled th 
and ſet fire to the powder, and brewing, from 7 / 51. to 9 Du their 


every ſoul periſned in the dreadfyl for horles, from 6% to 74. 5% K roy 


exploſion. laſt. | 
Juſt as the levee at St. James's Vienra, Jan. 1, The weatht 1 a 
1 $708 to hegin, an expreſs ar- which is extraordinary mild fo te 4 igh 
rived from Copenhagen, with an ſeaſon of the year, but very daf I © fall 


; : be # 
account of an extraordinary revo - ↄęcaſions many peop CP fie eren ta t 


ed with putrid fevers, and other 
he hoſpitals are filled 


prders. 
= th ſick in theſe afflicting circum- 
of th MWnces. The emperor does his ut- 
bs. Not to relieve the unhappy ob- 
bon „and goes himſelf incognito 
e u o the hoſhitals to ſee if the ſick 
mber q well taken care of. 
ave a Letters from Berlin inform that 
er ſcemy e King of Pruſſia had farmed the 
> Of th enue of tobacco, imported into 
and d is dominions, to a Frenchman, 


May r five tons of gold, or 50,000/7. 
. rling. 

ay They write from Vienna, that 
f 1 te court has appointed a commiſ- 
g lah Won to examine the courſe of the 
of ers in Auſtria and Bohemia, in 
iz, aer to take the neceſſary fteps to 
Elbuy Wake thoſe navigable that commu- 
Stetts, Wicate with the Danube and the 


ezland, be. This is done with a view 
(dang, Wo eſtabliſh magazines of corn in 
ealand; e moſt commodious places for 
n Tie ſupply of the hereditary coun- 


ies. Their Imperial Majeſties 


iſt, ad Wave allotted two millions for the 

m 11, purchaſe of corn for this purpoſe, 
New And alſo, that the government 

er as iſſued an order to diſarm all the 


peaſants, which is likewiſe to ex- 
Pend to all the hereditary dominions 

df the empreſs queen. They have 
ready begun to put this order in 
1 — the neighbourhood of 
ais city, where le night 
to the peaſants 2 7 — 
their arms, which they deliver to 
the lord of the place. The reaſon 


aduſed the liberty of having arms 
in their houſes, by killing the 
„me unlawfully, | : 


Capt, Clarke, of the Prudent 
man of war, received the honour 
of knighthood at St. ames's, by 


bro ta the Eaſt-Indics, to obſerve 
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ef this is, that the 122 have 


the name of Sir John Clarke. He 
5 to fail as commodore of a ſqua- 


1772. 
the motions of the French in that 
quarter, and to protect trade. 

Died lately, at Rumſey, in Hants, 
aged 107, Mr. Cordelon, a refugee 
from France in Queen Anne's 
time. | 

At Richmond, aged 102, Mr. 
Sumners, formerly gardener to- 
Queen Anne. 

In the Broadway, Weſtminſter, 
aged 106, Mrs. Suſannah Vande- 
wall. 

At the Fiſhmongers alms-houſes, 
at Newington-Butts, Mrs. Jane 
Simmonds, aged 110. 

At Mitcham, aged 100, Mrs. 
De Gray, a maiden lady. 

Near Ovingham, Mrs. Coulter, 
aged 103, 

At Ophurſt, near Litchfield, the 
widow Clum, aged 138, who had 
lived in one houſe 103 years. She 
has left two daughters and a ſon, 
all upwards of oo years old. | 

James Geras, in the canton of 
Bern, aged icg. He had round 
his bed, at the time of his death 
70 children, grand-children,, an 
great-grand-children. 

In Lnancel-hothical, near Tos 
thil-fields, aged 108, Mrs. Wyndy- 
more ; ſhe was ſecond peo? in to 
Queen Anne, and had been up- 
wards of 50 years in that hoſpital. 

John Roberts, ſoldier, at Chel- 
ſea, aged 111. 

William Giles, in the South of 
France, aged 102. He was for- 
merly a brewer at Reading. | 

Andrew Cappoch, aged 105, at 
St. Catharines. He was a French 
refugee. 

Patrick Edmonfton, Eſq; of Mel- 
roſe, He was a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Darien expedition in 1698. 

Maria, Watſon, aged 104, at 

lar, Her ſiſter now living is 102, 
Mrs. Edwards, aged 111, at Ken- 
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| This — between " Ceor 
_ | five and fix, her Royal * 
FEBRUARY, Highneſs the Princeſs Dow * 
. Wales departed this lite. The March 1 
eth The following malefac- night before her phyfician felt her 1767, 2 
zin. tors were executed at Ty- pulſe, and told her jt was more re. Eliza 
burn : William Parker and John gular than it had been for ſong 1740, d 
+ Burn, for breaking a honſe at time: her highneſs anſwered, Willi; 
, Chelſea, and ſtealing a cabinet Yes; and I think I ſhall haves born No 
with money and jewels ; William good night's reſt.” She then en- Hear 
Smith, otherwiſe Thumper, for braced the king, and he obſerved born Of 
breaking the houſe of Albert Neſ- nothing particular in her, except 0! 
it, Eſq; in Baſinghall-ſtreet, and that ſhe embraced him with great Horton, 
| ing late; Charles Burton, warmth and affection than uſual, Imham, 
Francis Phenix (otherwiſe Fini- He afterwards retired to an ant» nell. 
kin), Edward Flanagan, and Henry chamber with the 3 wha Louiſa, 
op (otherwiſe Owen), for break- told him that her highneſs would | 
g the houſe of Sir Robert Lad- not out- live the morning, which Frederi 
broke, and ſtealing goods, jewels, determined his majeſty to lay there WWW died Dec 
nd money to a large amount,— all night. He did nat fee hi Carolir 
The four laſt confeſſed a number royal mother any marc iii the de death 
of robberies, and among them that dead, for ſhe remained very quiet ned Oct. 
for which a watchman (Davis) re- all the night, and gave no toten King of I 
ived ſentence of death. Finding of death till a few minutes betor When t] 
hin aſleep, they threw a window- ſhe expired, when ſhe laid her hand ealion, St 
lind from the houſe they had juſt upon her heart, and went on with WW which the 
jobbed into his box, which was the out a groan, His majeſty ws 11 tc 
circumſtance that convicted him, then informed, and he came ouſes, the 
The carpenter's company ordered took her by the hand, kiſſed it, er public d 
filver medals to be delivered to each burſt into tears: a ſhort time alte ſome ti; 
of their liverymen for their admiſ- which he retired to St. James's, er roy 
fon into Guildhall on all public It is ſaid that her royal highoek of par| 
election days; and it is ſuppoſed left no will; and that his majech „II. a 
this example will be followed by before he quitted Carleton-hoult num for | 


the other companies, ta prevent on Saturday, was pleaſed to ord 
intruders on thoſe days. that all her ſervants ſhould col 
th The petition of the clergy, tinue to receive their uſual ſala Wok place 
* relative to ſubſcription to until he ſhall provide for then 
the 39 articles, &c. was offered to She was the youngelt daughter l 
e preſented to the hon. Houſe of Frederick II. Duke of Saxe Got 
— Ingen an objection rw Vos on the zoth of November 


made to receiving it, debate; 1719. She was married at ; of exciſe 
' enſued, which continued from be- James's on the 27th of April, 173% , or ch 
tween eo and three o'clock in the to Frederick, late Prince of Wale ſour 
afternoon, till about eleven at Her children were, boi 


ight, when on a diviſion the num- Auguſta, born July 31. 7%, bonds value 
hers for receiving it were 71; OO. S. married to the herediauſ recompen 
agaipk it 217, . Prince of Brunſwick. adered 


George, born May 24, 1738, 
, 0.5. now King of der s. 
of Edward, Duke of York, born 
he March 14, 17 39» died September 7, 
ep 1767, at Monaco, in Italy. 
t- Elizabeth, born December zo, 
me 1740, died September 4x 1759 
el, William, Duke of Gloucetter, 
e born Nov. 14, 17433 
M- Henry, Dake bf Cumberland, 
born OR. 27, 1745, married the 
ept of October 1771, to Mrs. 
ater Horton, widow, daughter to Lord 
ul, Irnbam, and fifter to Colonel Lut- 
rell. 
who Louiſa, born March 8, 1748. 
oull WY Dead. 
hich Frederick, born May 13, 1750, 
here Wl died Dec. 29, 1765. 3 
bi Caroline, born July 11 {after 
was i the death of her father) 175 1, mar- 
uiet Wh ried Oct. 1, 1766, to ian VII. 
en King of Denmark. | 
cfor pon the aboye melancholy oc- 


band WWczion, St. Paul's great bell, on 
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u „ ty: 
to the ſtate during che 1 war. 
This proves, that Imperial 


treaſure is not on the decline; and 
the manner this money is employed 
is noble, and worthy the magnifi- 
cence of the auguſt fovereign who 


ordered it. hs | 
| Hamburgh, Jan, 27. Yeſterday 
died his Excellency Count Frantz 


Maximilian Janos, of Eberſtadt, 
his Imperial Majeſty's field-mar- 
ſhal lieutenant and governor of this 
city and fortreſs, He has been ga- 
vernor of Hamburgh ever ſince the 
year 1763, The annals of Europ 
can ſufficiently tell this worthy ge- 
neral's character. 

Warſaw, Tan, 21. The wife of 
the miller, at whoſe houſe the ki 
paſſed the night of the 3d of No» 

-vember laſt, was lately b t- to- 
bed of — 4 His ma ? —_— 
to rew e e 

on — kin in the 
eritical ſituation he was then in, 


with: WW which the clock frikes, was tolled ſtood godfather to the child, The 
un 11 to 12 o'clock ; the play- — was performed by the 
» and bouſes, the opera-hoyſe, and places Biſhop o do o in the palace of 
, an ot public diverſions will be ſhut up the Cou Qginſki ; and the 
F Nr 
s, er royal n by an for the boy, and promiſed to pro- 
pen of ix ha of the * of vide for him as long 3s he lives, 

ge. II. a revenue of 50,0001. per gen, Jan, 21. His ma- 


num for life, in cafe the ſurvived 
de prince, which was to be paid 
uterly, and the firſt payment 
book place five days after his de- 
aſe; 40,0001, of that annuity 
as to be paid out of the revenues 
r ſt- office, and the other 
0,000/, out of the hereditary du- 
e of exciſe, exempt from all fees, 
ares, or charges whatſpeyer. 

Peterfbourg, an. 9. The em- 
pies has bouglt a quantity of dia- 
donds valued at 100,000 roubles, 
tecompenſe the officers who have 


Kered the moſt importage ſervice 


A. | 
y has committed the prince royal 
is ſon, to the care of the queen- 
dowager r and has ape 
inted the lady of Marthal Num: 
2 to be his ragfs. 
| The queen-dowager of Denmark 
is the widow of Frederick V, wha 
died in the year 1766. She way 
the Princeſs Julia Maria, of Brunſ: 
wick Wolfenbuttle, and was born 
the 4th of September, 1729. Her 
ſon by the late king is Prince Fres 
9 


derick d' Oldenbourg, born 
11th of October, 1753. 
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RITES This day the royal aſſent 
was given by commiſſion to 
the following bills, viz. 

The bill to continue and amend 
an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, to 
prohibit the exportation of corn, 
&c. 


The bill to continue for a fur- 
ther time, the act for the importa- 
tion of ſalted proviſions, &c. from 
Ireland and the colonies. 

And to four private bills. 
Soame Jenyns, Edward Elliot, 
John Roberts, and Bamber Gaſ- 
coyne, Eſqrs. the Hon. Robert 
Spencer, Eſq; commonly called 
Lord Robert Spencer, the Hon. 

Greville, Eſq; commonly 
called Lord Greville, and William 
Jolyffe, Eſq; were by his majeſty 
appointed commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations. —This appoint- 
ment, which is only a form of re- 


— when any new commiſ- 
n 


er is appointed, occaſioned a 
motion in the houſe, to vacate the 
ſeats of thoſe —＋ whoſe names 
appeared in the Gazette. It was 
— firſt treated with ridicule, but 
— produced à ſerious de- 
_— The interment of her late 
15%" Royal Highneſs Auguſia 
Princeſs of Wales, was performed 
with the uſual ceremony. The 
proceſſion was exactly in the ſame 
order as for the prince her conſort, 
Our readers will ſee the particulars 
in the Appendix to the Chronicle. 

The ſociety in the Strand, have 
given Mr. St. Pierre, a French 
gentleman .from South-Carolina, 
their gold medal for producin 
wines in that part of the Britiſh 
dominions; but the banks of the 
Miſſiſippi are ſaid to be ſo uncom- 
monly tavourable to the cultyre of 
vines, that à 'quarter-caſk of deli- 
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cious wine has been produced 
a ſingle ſlip of the — — wo 
The fame gentleman has 26 them 
brought over ſome ſilk with hin ben 
raiſed in Carolina, which ſeem teſtifyi 
ſuperior in quality to any hithery tion to 
imported from Italy. | tizens ; 
the ma) 
Extract of a liter from Amſtrdm, commo 
February 6. into qu 
„By the laſt letters from Den. tion in 
mark we hear that the queen, who it prope 
is confined at Cronenburgh, keep that rig 
her health, but cannot eep, and ceived ; 
eats but little, The queen - don the rath 
carries every thing with a very high ſequenc 
hand. Counts Struenſee and Brandt within 1 
are allowed but half a dollar a dy corporat 
for their ſuſtenance, and they ws Wi tereſted, 
ſo fettered that they cannot feel conſider, 
8 33 mon-Co1 
e following requiſition har ready to 
been ſigned by Jo naman. ſary La 
22 to the lord- mayor When 
r. Sommers, of Walbrook, read to t 
the 12th inſtant. ceive it, 
« We the underwritten livery. Common 
men, on behalf of ourſelves at defire his 
brethren the livery of London, ef Comn 
moſt earneſtly requeſt your lord: the 18th 
ſhip will ſummon a common-ball BW returned, 
on any convenient day previous u ¶ Court of ( 
the 15th inſtant, for the purpoſes BW convenien 
of giving public inſtruftions to c The liver 
repreſentatives in parliament, rl» WW with pre: 
tive to the very important motion Bl tion, 
intended to be made by Mr. Alder U. 
man Sawbridge in the Houſe d ſix 
Commons, for ſhortening the du and Serene 
ration of parliaments.” Princeſs of 
When the above was preſentt6 Dover, in 
Mr. Sommers received for aue on he 
That his lordſhip would confide 18h, 1 
of it ; and on Wedneſday, Feb, 1 was 
the following anſwer was receive: the Houſe 
« The lord-mayor deſires of the late 
favour of Mr. Sommers, to pry „ reverſe; 
bis compliments to the 61. ond R 


who made an application 
to him in writing, and to acquaint 
them, that he 1s very deſirous of 
embracing every opportunity of 
teſtifying the moſt rei ectful atten- 
tion to the wiſhes of his fellow-ci- 
tizens ; but that, as the right of 
the mayor to ſummon extraordinary 
common-halls has been brought 
into queſtion, and is now in litiga- 
tion in a court of juſtice, he thinks 


0 
5 
13 
10 


ho it proper to ſuſpend the exerciſe of 
ena zhat right till the queſtion has re- 
nd ceived a legal determination ; and 
ger the rather, as all motions of con- 
igh ſequence, relative to matters ariſing 
t within the city, or in which the 
day corporation are ſu 2 to be in- 
we tereſted, may be ſubmitted to the 
feed conſideration of the Court of Com- 


mon-Council, which he will be 


vin WY ready to call together on all neceſ- 
was ſary occaſions.” | 
by When the above meſſage was 
read to the livery aſſembled to re- 
ceive it, twenty members of the 
en · Common-Council were deputed to 
and WY defire his lordſhip to call a Court 
„ Mf Common-Council on Tueſday 
Jords the 18th; to which his lordſhip 
bal returned, That he would call a 
Jus tt Court of Common-Council on ſome 
poles convenient day in the next week. 
20 on The livery received this meſſage 
r ich great marks of diſapproba- 
. 
Alden. is evening, between 
uſe dg mt. f. and 8 Royal 
1c d. 2nd Serene Highneſs the Hereditary 


Princeſs of Brunſwick ſet out for 
Dover, in order to embark for Ca- 
ſais, on her return to Brunſwick. 
18th, The great Norfolk cauſe 
was finally determined in 
the Houſe of Peers, and the decree 
4 the — _ Chancellor Cam- 
en reverſed, The appellant was 
Edmond Rolfe, Eſq; 1 reſpon- 
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175 
dents John Paterſon and ſon, far- 
mers, The original cauſe of action 
was the breach of covenant in a 
leaſe granted by the appellant to 
the reſpondents, whereby they 
agreed to pay for every acre of 
meadow, or other land which they 
ſhould break up, that had not been 
in tillage for twenty years before 
their leaſe commenced. Paterſon 
ſtubbed up ten acres of furze or whin 
ground, with a view to increaſe its 
value. Rolfe ſued for breach of 
covenant, and received 731. da- 
mages, with coſts of ſuit, Four 
years-afterwards Rolfe ſued again, 
and Paterſon let judgment paſs 
againſt him by default, which, to- 
gether with the former ſuit amount- 
ed to 548/. As the landlord's 
claim was not to reſt here, but to 
be renewed occaſionally, Paterſon 
applied to Chancery to be relieved, 
and Lord Cambden granted an in- 
junction, and ordered iflue to be 
tried by a jury, to eſtimate the real 
claimers, as he was of opinion, 
that the penalties were exceſſive, 
and not at all proportionable to the 
ee the chief one complained 
of being, that the furze was in- 
tended as à cover ſor hares. On 
this enquiry it appeared, that the 
appellant's eſtate had received no 
injury; on the contrary, that the 
part complained of had been im- 
proved fix times more than its na- 
tive value, and that the appellant 
had inſiſted on three times the yalne 
of the fee ſimple of the inheritance. 
On this ground it was that Lord 
Camden ordered the cauſe to come 
before a jury, of the benefit of 
which the reſpondent had ſuffered 
himſelf pa deprived, y_=_ ” 
ignorantly let judgment paſs again 

Mien by defaule, The lords were, 
however, unanimouſly of * 
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that the Court of Chancery could 
not invalidate ſpecific agreements, 
founded wpon law and cuſtom, and 
therefore ordered the decree to be 
_ reverſed. | 
ee bbey 
in the ruins e A 
Log be. Edmund's Bury, found a 
leaden coffin, made after the anti- 
ent cuſtom, exactly the ſhape of 
the body. This had been encloſed 
in an oak caſe, which, by length 
of time, was decayed, but the lead 
remained quite perfect. Upon cloſe 
examination, it was found to be 
the bodyof Thomas Beaufort, Duke 
of Exeter, uncle to Henry V. and 
depoſited in 1427. On opening 
the lead, the fleſh, hair, and toe 
and hand nails, were as perfe& and 
found as though he had not been 
dead fix hours. 
A ſurgeon in the neighbourhood 
made an inciſion on the breaft, and 
declares the fleſh cut as firm as in 
a living ſubject, and there was even 
an appearance of blood 5 multi- 
zudes of were preſent and 
- fiw the ſame. At this time the 
corpſe was not in the leaſt noiſome, 
but bein to the air, it 
2 ame putrid and offen- 
ive, The workmen coming early 
on Friday morning, reſolved to 
 makeprize of the lead, and therefore 
eut out the corpſe, tumbled it into a 
hole near at hand, and threw the 
dirt on je. The lead was canveyed 
— the plumbers, and there 
ſold twenty-two ſhillings. 
Thus, in Shakeſpear's phraſe, was 
a great man knocked about the 
ſcorice with a dirty ſhovel, 
Proecedings at law were ſtopped 
- agreement between Lord and 


ne} phe rar open en 


- ” 
— 


Groſvenor, His lordſhip has d 
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”_ and made her a preſents 
10001. to defray her law ex 
ces F * 


Lord and Lady Groſvenor hu 
each an arbitrator to termin 
this remarkable proceſs. Log 
Camden kindly undertook to by 
the huſband's ; Lord Apſley cu 
deſcended, at the requeſt of th 
lady's family, to be the wiſe, 
Theſe illuſtrious ſages cf the lu 
knew that a retroſpe& could nem 

roduce an accommodation; 
ooked therefore intirely 2. 
and in a little time agreed on tix 
above conditions, 

Lady G.'s alimony, during the 

ndency of the ſuit in Dodo 

ommons, was 20001, a year; bu 
as the event of the ſuit was unte. 
tain, and, if ended in a divort, 
would leave her without a fi 
ling, her friends judged a perns 
nent 1200 l. a year a very prudeat 
ground for accommodating ma 
ters, and therefore complied wit 
the offer, 

A grant has paſſed the ſeal & 
Tho, Wright and Charles Byrag 
gunmakers, for their invention 

uns and fire arms of a new cot. 

ruction, that ſhot furthe 
than any other guns, without . 
coiling. _— 

Copenhagen, Fan. 25. The follon. 
in — has been publiſh 
ed here: Next Sunday, the 200 
inſt, by virtue of an order from ln 
majeſty, there will be a pls 
thankſgiving in all the churchs 
in this capital, for the protect 
granted y the avg ad in the 
preſent circumftances, by watching 
over the ſafery of the * 
royal family, aud the whole king 

1 | 


h ſhold, eo 
All the Queen's ou ce 


eine three ladies, who have been 
:(mifſed, ſet out on the 19th for 
h 


ronen . 
The — Struenſee, the Count 
Brandt, the Councellor Struen- 
Wee, and the Phyſician Berger, are 
loſely confined in a dungeon, 
paden with irons. The Colonels 
Falkenſchiold and —— were 
en out of their houſes and con- 
Red to the Cazerns, to be con- 
ined there, Major General Gude 
and the two cabinet ſecretaries, 
and Martini, are ſet at li- 
; but the — de * 
vas obliged to give his not 
d ſtir — his houſe. ot 
M. Sturz, Counſellor of Legation, 
nd Director of the poſts, was taken 
p to-day, and carried to the grand 
uard, Ehe public tranquility is 
roughly re-eſtabliſhed here. 
he king has fince been at the 


Pera. 

Paris, Fan. 31. Two ladies of 
ulity, Mademoiſelle de Guignes 
id Mademoiſelle d'Aiguillon, 
uarrelled a few days ago about 
precedency, and carried their diſ- 
putes to ſuck a height, that they 
ent into the garden and foughe 
th knives, when one of them was 
dunded in the arm, and the other 

ey write from Beſangon, that 
ie preſident Olivier, one of the 
riles of the parliament, having let 
op ſome unguarded expreſſions at 
he — pmry AR country - houſe, 
en up, an ied to a for- 

s to be — , 
Coarles-Toxon, South- Laſt week 

Caine, Dee, 30. Linz negroes, 
"* property of a gentleman intend- 
ip to leave this province, were 


ud at pablic auction, and brought, 
4431. 98. each, 
ſterling, which is 


n a average, 
ual to 63 I, 78. 
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ſaid to be the higheſt price that 
any parcel of negroes ever ſold for 
in this country, 
Cadiz, Fan. 17, The Englitk 
man of war the Liverpool, trom 
Gibraltar, put into this place the 
11th inſt, As ſoon as ſhe had dropt 
anchor in the Bay, an Aide Major 
of the place, the notary, the inter- 
preter, and other officers of the 
commiſſion of health, went on 
board, and told the captain the 
orders cf the court were, not to ad- 
mit any foreign ſhip of war, ex- 
cept in caſes of the moſt urgent ne- 
ceflity, The captain anſwered, 
that he wanted no affiſtance, that 
he was come from Gibraltar, and 
was going to England; they told 
him he was to orm à quaran- 
tine of ten days, which was the 
time fixed for all veſſels from Gib- 
raltar, but the captain proceeded 
on his voyage the 14th without 


ying any regard to the quaran- 
—— =. | 

St. James t, Feb. 15. By his 
majeſty's ſhip Florida, arrived at 
Spithead, a letter has been received 
from Capt. Burr, of his majeſty s 
ſloop the Hound, dated at Port 
Egmont in Falkland's Iſland, the 
10th of November laſt, giving an 
account that, in the ing 
month, two Spaniſh veſſels bad arri- 
ved there with ſuch artillery, ſtores, 
&c, as could not. be reſtared to 
Capt. Stott at the ſurrender of the 
iſland ; and that a Spaniſh com- 
miſſary, appointed for the purpoſe, 
had delivered them dle = 
with the greateſt u a 
exactneſs. mY PE 

At a Court of Common 20th 
Council held at Guildhall, ? 
the following motion was made, 


and carried by a great majority; 


« That the right hon. the lord 
3 mayor 


of 
| 
12 
| 


= 
1 
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that the Court of Chancery could 
not invalidate ſpecific agreements, 
founded wpon law and cuſtom, and 
therefore ordered the decree to be 
_ reverſed. | 
Some workmen who were em- 
yed in the ruins of the Abbey 
at St. Edmund's Bury, found a 
leaden coffin, made after the anti- 
ent cuſtom, exactly the ſhape of 
the body. This had been encloſed 
in an oak caſe, which, by length 
of time, was decayed, but the lead 
remained quite perfect. Upon cloſe 
examination, it was found to be 
the bodyof Thomas Beaufort, Duke 
of — wr Hop to Henry V. and 
depoſi n- 1427. On openin 
the lead, the fleſh, hair, — — 
and hand nails, were as perfect and 


not been 
dead fix hours. 

Af in the neighbourhood 
made an incifion on the breaſt, and 
declares the fleſh cut as firm as in 
« living ſubject, and there was even 
an nce of blood 5 multi- 
zudes of people were preſent and 
- fuw the fame. At this time the 
eorpſe' was not in the leaſt noiſome, 
but being expoſed to the air, it 
22 ame putrid and offen- 
ive, The workmen coming early 
on Friday morning, reſolved to 
 makeprize of the lead, and therefore 
eut out the corpſe, tumbled it into a 
hole near at hand, and threw the 
dirt on je. The lead was conveyed 
direRly to the plumbers, and there 
ſold for twenty-two ſhillings. 
Thus, in Shakeſpear's phraſe, was 
a great man knocked about the 
ſcorice with a dirty ſhovel. 

Proecedings at law were ſtopped 
reement between Lord and 


ps oral His lordſhip has 


fertied 12007. a year upon her la- 


» 54/1 "49 4 7 


* * 
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3 and made her a preſent of 
10001. to defray her law exper. 
ces 


Lord and Lady Groſvenor ha 
each an arbitrator to terminate 
this remarkable proceſs. Lon 
Camden kindly undertook to he 
the huſband's ; Lord Apſley con. 
deſcended, at the requeſt of the 
lady's family, to be the wifes, 
Theſe illuſtrious ſages cf the lay 
knew that a retroſpe& could nem 

roduce an accommodation; 
ooked therefore intirely forward, 
and in a little time agreed on the | 
above conditions, 

Lady G.'s alimony, during the 
pony of the ſuit in Dodon 

ommons, was 20001, a year ; but 
as the event of the ſuit was uncer- 
tain, and, if ended in a divorce, 
would leave her without a fill 
ling, her friends judged a perms 
nent 1200 l. a year a very prudent 
ground for accommodating mat 
ters, and therefore complied vil 
the offer, 

A grant has paſſed the ſeal u 
Tho. Wright and Charles Byng 
gunmakers, for their invention 

uns and fire arms of a new cot- 

ruction, that ſhot furthet 
than any other guns, without . 
2. The foll 
Copenhagen, Fan. 25. The follon. 
in — — been N 
ere: Next Sunday, the g6tþ 
nſt, by virtue of an order from li 
majeſty, there will be a pbli 
thankſgiving in all the churcis 
in this capital, for the protect 
granted y the' Almighty in the 
preſent circumftances, by watcbilf 
over the ſafery of the 11 
2 family, and the whole bing 
2 | 


All the Queen's houſhold, 


cep 


three ladies, who have been 

225 ſet out on the igth for 
ronenburgh. 

— Struenſee, the Count 
de Brandt, the Councellor Struen- 
ſee, and the Phyſician Berger, are 
cloſely confined in a dungeon, 
loaden with irons. The Colonels 

Falkenſchiold and Haſſelberg were 
taken out of their houſes and con- 
dulted to the Cazerns, to be con- 
ined there, Major General Gude 
and the two cabinet ſecretaries, 

and Martini, are ſet at li- 
herty ; but the —.— de qr 
was obliged to give his not 
$ ſtir out of his houſe. we. 

M. Sturz, Counſellor of Legation, 
and Director of the poſts, was taken 
up to-day, and carried to the grand 
guard, The public tranquility is 
thorou re-eſtabliſhed here. 
The king has fince been at the 


TAK 22. — —— 


Paris, Fan. 31. Two ladies of 
ulity, Mademoiſelle de Guignes 

Mademoiſelle # Aignillos, 
urrelled a few days ago about 
precedency, and carried their diſ- 
tes to ſuck a height, that they 
ent into the garden and foughe 
ith knives, when one of them was 


„ned in the arm, and the other 

ne ee £ Beſangon, th 
ey write from , that 
N. preſident Olivier, one of the 
mn 1 les of the parliament, having let 
nder fome unguarded expreſſions at 
"a! e -archbiſhop's country - houſe, 
u taken up, and 2 to a for- 

to be confined, , 


Uale-Town, Seuth- Laſt week 
Des. 30. F113 negroes, 
de property of a gentleman intend- 


do leave this province, were 
Mat pablic auction, and brought, 
n average, 4431. 9s. each, 


ul to 631, 78. ſterling, which is 
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ſaid to be the higheſt price that 
any parcel of negroes ever ſold for 
in this country. 
Cadiz, Jan. 17. The Engliſh 
man of war the Liverpool, from 
Gibraltar, put into this place the 
11th inſt, As ſoon as ſhe had dropt 
anchor in the Bay, an Aide Major 
of the place, the notary, the inter- 
preter, and other officers of the 
commiſſion of health, went on 
board, and told the captain the 
orders cf the court were, not to ad- 
mit any foreign ſhip of war, ex- 
cept in caſes of the moſt t ne- 
ceflity, The captain anſwered, 
that he wanted no aſſiſtance, that 
he was come from Gibraltar, and 
was going to England ; they told 
him he was to orm à quaran- 
tine af ten days, which was the 
W for all veſſels from Gib- 
raltar, but the captain proceeded 
on his voyage the 14th withouc 
paying any regard to the quaran- 
tine p . | 
St. James, Feb. 15. By his 
majeſty's ſhip Florida, arrived at 
Spithead, a letter has been received 
from Capt. Burr, of his majeſty's 
floop the Hound, dated at Port 
Egmont in Falkland's Iſland, the 
10th of November laſt, giving an 
account that, in the ing 
month, two Spaniſh veſſels bad arri- 
ved there with ſuch artillery, ſtores, 
&c, as could not be reſtored to 
Capt. Stott at the ſurrender of the 
iſland ; and that a Spaniſh com- 
miſſary, appointed for the purpoſe, 
had delivered * ndl Ow 
with. the greate u - 
exactneſs. er 1 
At a Court of Common 0th 
Council held at Guildhall, * 
the following motion was made, 
and carried by a great majority; 
% That the right hon. the lord 
3 mayor 


73], 
mayor be deſired to ifſue his pre- 
cepts for calling a common hall, 
on any convenient day in the courſe 
of the next week, for the purpoſe 
of the liverymen of this city giving 
inſtructions to their repreſentatives 
in Parliament to ſupport the very 
important motion intended there 
to be made, by Mr. Alderman 
Saw bridge, for ſhortening the du- 
ration of parliaments. The lord 
mayor declared; that he neither 
could, nor would. comply with 
their requiſition. He referred them 
for the reaſons of his refuſal to the 
anſwer he had formerly given 
them. 

g This day came on to be tri- 
_ = _ Mr. —— Adams 
and a ſpecial jury, the important 
caufe cheek — for ſome — de- 
pending in the Court of Exchequer, 
reſpecting the ſeizure of the whole 
ſtock in trade of Mr. James Groſett, 
of Little Newport-ſtreet, lace- mer- 
chant, amounting to ſeveral thou- 
fand pounds, by Meſſrs. Tankard, 
Brooke, Rowley, and Price, four 
officers of the Cuſtoms, when after 
a very long hearing from ten o 
clock in the morning till ſix o'clock 
the next day, the jury immediately, 
without going out of court, gave a 
verdi for Mr. Groſett, the defen- 
dant, to the great ſatisſaction of a 
crowded court, who fat up all night 
waiting the iſſue of a deciſion of 
ſuch importance to the whole trade 
of the city of London, as alſo of 
the kingdom in general. 

Copenhagen, Feb. 1. The king 
hath made a promotion in his 
troops, in conſequence of the 
change which happened at court the 
-17th of laſt month. 

The 28th of laſt month, being 
the birth-day of the hereditary 
prince, who then entered into- the 


15th year of his age, there was at 
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court, after the repaſt, an af 
bly compoſed of a number of per. 
ſons of high rank. 
| The next day, being the king} 
birth day, the court was extremel 
numerous. At noon his majely 
dined with the Queen Dowz 
egy the hereditary Prince 

rederick, with the members «of 
the newly appointed council and 
feveral other noblemen, &c. In the 
evening the king went to tte 
French comedy; and at night'1 
grand entertainment, con ſiſting d 


75 covers, was given to the foreign againſt ti 
miniſters and principal nobility, puns we 
On the ork ult. at night, d iercules, 
theatre of the court was opened an board 
with a grand Bal-Pare in dominy er Emo 
which did not break up till thr bich in 
o'clock in the morning. nd woun 
It is ſaid, that Colonel Keith, the zoulder. 


Britiſh Miniſter at the Daniſh coun, 
has ſhewn the greateſt f. PY and 


4 


5th, the 


=_ conduct during the late rev- "at the „ 
ation. It ſeems the ſenate, in ite to the 
firſt tranſports of their fury, hv PS given t. 
given orders for putting the queen preac] 
to immediate death ; they hah read ; th 
(without hearing her defence, a fly, At 
without any form of trial) dechiH the ſai 
her guilty of adultery and of po his cauſec 
ſoning her huſband ; upon whid length 
Mr. Keith inſtantly repaired to de, three 
ſenate- houſe, — ſolemnly pr mon were 
teſted againſt any act of vole Lery offen 
being offered to the queen; he .“, that 


the ttrongeſt terms urged her int 
cence, and the improbability of 
accuſations againſt her, and c 
cluded with denouncing the | 
geance of the Britiſh nation, ® 
the terrors of an Engliſh 
againſt the ſenate and peoplk! 
Denmark, if any act of wol 
and injuſtice was committed 0 
daughter of Britain, and the 
of the king his ſovereign * 


cendants of 
4 enthuſa 


Otranto, Jan. 31. An expreſs 
from _ to Venice paſſed 
through this place with the melan- 
choly news that the ſquadron of 
that republick, command-d by the 
Chevalier Emo, — two pi- 
rates, was overtaken by a dreadful 
form ; that the chevalier endea- 
youring to bring his ſhips under 
cover in the port of Varica, be- 
tween Cerigo and the Morea, one 
of the ſhips ſunk with all the crew, 
xcept 36 men; that another 
named the Vigilance was daſhed 
zeainſt the rocks, but the crew and 
zuns were ſaved; and that the 
Hercules, another ſhip of the line, 
n board of which was the Cheva- 
ier Emo, had her maſts broke, 
phich in falling killed 30 ſailors, 
nd wounded his excellency in the 


boulder. 

YM Motion was made in 
Jen. the Houſe of Commons, 
lat the votes of the houſe, rela- 
pye to the thanks of the houſe be- 
ig given to Dr. Nowell, for his ſer- 
non preached on the zoth. of Jan. 
read ; the ſame was read accord- 
ly. A motion was then made, 
at the ſaid entry be expunged. 
This cauſed a rx em of no very 
length. After the motion was 
ade, three noted paſſages in the 
mon were read; they appeared 
very offenſive in the doQrine laid 
own, that the houſe ſeemed to 
Ike the matter up with proper ſpi- 
It; the comparing our preſent ſo- 
reign with Charles the Firſt, and 
lerting that he was endued with 
e lame virtues ; the repreſenting 
preſent Houſe of Commons as 
cendants of thoſe men whom he 
us enthufaſts, that oppoſed the 
Aures of that tyrannic monar- 


„ ſeemed to the H. ſufficient 
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reaſon for expunging the thanks 
of that houſe, 'The motion for ex- 
punging was carried without a di- 
viſton, 


Extract of a letter from Cambridge, 
dated Feb. 14th. 1772. 

% This day the prizes left by the 
late Dr. Smith for the beſt profi- 
cients in mathematics and natural 
philoſophy, were unanimouſly ad- 
judged, to Mr. Pretiman of Pem- 
broke-hall, and to Mr, Lane of 
Queen's college.” 

The ſeflions ended at the Old 
Bailey. At this ſeſſion fix priſo- 
ners received judgment of death; 
thirty- one were ordered to be tranſ- 

rted for ſeven years, eight were 

randed in the hand, two whipped, 
and thirty-five delivered on procla- 
mation. 

This day his majeſt 
went in fate to the Hou » 26th. 
of Peers, and gave the royal aſſent 
to the following bills; viz. 

The bill for granting an aid to 
his majeſty by a land tax, for the 
ſervice of the preſent year. We 

The bill to continue the duties 
on malt, mum, cyder, and, 5 

The bill for puniſhing mutiny 
and deſertion, and for the better 
payment of the army, &c. 

The bill for better regulating 
his majeſty's marine forces when on 
ſhore. And to ſuch private bills 
as were ready. | 

Yeſterday at twelve o'clock, 
53ol. 5s. were ſubſcribed at the 
Chapter Coffee-houſe, Pater-nofter- 
row, for the purpoſe of reducing 
the high price of proviſions in the 
city of London. | 
On Saturday died, in wy mean 
lodgings at Harrow Dunghill, in 
the Mint, Southwark, Sir Alexan- 

7 der 
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der Holborne, Bart. a Poſt Captain on Lieut, Col. Robert } 
in the n ; he was a long time Keith, wo eayelty's Eavoy Lag 


2 the King's Bench, and very ordinary at the court of C 
Ear Rx kelp by his deach begon. | * 
the title deſcends to the eldeſt ſon Villainy is now arrived to fad 
of the late Admiral Holborne, who a height at London, that no na 
was his uncle. is ſafe in his own houſe. Aboy 
. Dunkirk, Feb. 20. This day a 18 porters belonging to the pn 
 Placard was fixed up in different cipal ſhops in the neighbouriad 
the town, prohibiting the of Smithfield have ſome time 

exportation of ſeveral kinds of pro- been in combination, and han 

s, on account of their high robbed their maſters. They hal 
rice and great ſcarcity. This is ſhops in different places, whid 
e firſt Fa of a probibition they ſupplied with ftolen goody 
this nature becoming neceflary one as 2 as Birmingham, Fou 
in any part of Flanders, Hitherto of them were this day examined bs 
the market of this place, on account fore a magiſtrate, one of what 
of the ſhipping and great concourſe turned evidence, by whoſe conſe 
of . ever been conſi- fion a moſt aſtoniſhing ſcene of ity 
dered by the country poopie as the quity has been diſcloſed, 
greateſt reſource they had to di A woman died lately in the & 
of theit proviſions, which they are ſtrict of Lyons at the age of ict 
now obliged to withhold, from a years. Her huſband died two pen 


veal ſcarcity of the neceſſaries of 98. They had lint 

Hſe. _ een 
Florence, Feb. 4. The excefive dren, 

rains; which have been almoſt con- At Utrecht, Margaret Aunith 

tinual for above a month paſt, have aged 119. 

done very great damage in many A few weeks ago, at Wolinp 

parts of this. ſtate, as well as bam, Durham, four publicans, 

over Italy. : youngeſt 75, and the eldeſt 20 

PSI Valentine Morris, Eſq; 100. 

- _* . was called to the barofthe A few days ago, in Pepper- u 

kouſe, and examined on a charge, Southwark, Peter Rogets, ft 

that be had taken the writ of the man, aged 107. ++ i 

laft election of a knight of the ſhire Thomas Dolton, of Fairlight 
ſerve in this preſent parliament Suſſex, aged 105. | | 
r the county of Monmouth from Mrs. Walden, a widow lady 

the meſſenger who was ſent down Dublin; by which an eſtate of 70 

to deliver the ſaid writ to the ſhe. per ann, comes to John Walden, 

riffs, and of the delay in the exe- private ſoldier in the guards. 

" cutiot of the ſaid writ. He ac- Mrs. Le Roſſa, wife ef 

knowledged the offence, and was 22 aged 101, at V 

in Surry, 


29th. Thas day his maj y was John qa 4 aged 11% 


pleaſed to confer 
of the moſt Hon, Order of the Bath 
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fn Hackney workhouſe, John 
orſe, aged 112 years. : 
Mrs. Millicent Scott, aged 99, in 
nrietta-ftreet, Covent-garden, 
Henry Cromwell, Eſq; great 
adſon of Oliver Cromwell. 


* a 


MAR C H. 
Mr. Montague moved for 
a repeal of the act for the 
ervance of the zoth of January ; 
t it met with a very cool recep- 
p, ſome treating it as a matter 
little importance, and others 
ing that any alteration in the 
kk of Common Prayet would be 
reach of the act of union. 
This day Lord Groſvenor, as 
dent of the ſociety of ancient 
ons, accompanied by the ſtew- 
of that ſociety, waited on his 
yal Highneſs the Prince of 
es, and received the annual 
ent towards maintaining, 
thing, and edueating the help- 
orphans of indigent Welch pa. 
„ They were received graci- 
y, but given to underſtand, that 
re applications of ' that kind 
Id be diſcountettanced. 
ſuit, inſtituted by the rector 
_—_ in Yorkſhire, againſt 
of his pariſhioners, for the 
of milk and calf, was deter- 
| by the barons of the ex- 
wer in favour of the rector. A 
bad been many years paid for 
tythes, which the rector 
pitt inſufficient, and therefore 
ed on taking them in kind, 
d the court judged he had a 
to do, | 
lexpreſs arrived at Lord Roth- 
 ofiice on Tuefday laſt from 


ench king, tor the payment 
| the Canada bills, tha pro- 
4 Yr fubjects. 
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„which brought the arret of 


bst 
Extra of a Letter from Dublin; 
Feb. 22. 85 

On the 19th inft. the follow- 
ing reſolution was propoſed in the 
Houſe of Commons of this king- 
dom, viz. - ; 

That whoever adviſed the ear- 
rying into execution the increaſin 
the commiſſioners of the revenue be- 
yond the number of ſeven, after 
the reſolution which hath been now 
read (which reſolutien was ſubſe- 
quent to the date of his majeſty's 
letters for appoĩnting the faid com- 
miſſioners, agreeable to ſeveral acts 
of parliament empowering him ſ6 
to do; but prior to the carrying 
into execution, by letters patent, 
under the great ſea], his majeſty's 
intentions expreſſed in his majeſty's 
letters) adviſed a meaſure contrary 
to the ſenſe of the houſe conveyed 
therein: | 

„The main queſtion being put, 
the houſe divided, and there were 
told, for the reſolution 106, againſt 
it 106, Voices being thus exactly 
equal, the ſpeaker gave his vote 
in favour of«he reſolution,” 


Exirad of a litter from Montego Bay 
' to a gentleman in Jamaica, No- 

vember 2. 

There is very bad news arri- 
ved from the coaſt of Cuba. TWO 
Spaniſh guarda coſtas have taken 
all the veffels on the coaſt belong- 
ing to this place and St. Ann's, 
none of which made any reſiſtance 
againſt them, except Capt. Baird 
belonging to this place, who fought 
with them near two hours. The 
Spaniards delivered the wounded 
men a long boat they had taken, 
which is arrived here.” | 

The vice-chancellor of 3 | 
Cambridge, in full ſenate, r 
appointed a committee to inſpe 


records, and adviſe with courſel, 


01 


how 
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how far the univerſity powers ex- The marriage-bill paſſed 

tend as to the aboliſhing ſubſcrip- the Houſe of Peers, and the . great 
tion to the 39 articles in taki ſame was ſent to the Houle of Co, alon 
degrees. 'The ſaid matters are ſaid mons by two judges. 1th 
to be in agitation at the univerſity A debate aroſe in the houſe i 1 
of Oxford. the ſecond reading of a bill uf Fe: 
At a general meeting of the free peal the laſt game law, and infa! 
citizens of Rocheſter at their town- fame was thrown out 71 to ;1; age. 
hall, it was unanimouſly agreed, ſome alterations are to be made in eric D 
to tranſmit inſtructions to their re- the old bill to correct the abſurdits as bre 
preſentatives, to ſupport the mo- in it, Highnel 
tion for ſhortening the duration of Mr. Sawbridge made his naa Wales. 
13 theſe inſtructions for ſhortening the duration of iich. 

r. Calcraft returned, that he re- liaments, and was ſeconded by Me 6 
ceived them with very particular Townſend. —Though the arg ent? 
ſatisfaQtion, and hoped to merit the was clearly in favour of the motion, WP enter 
future good opinion of his conſti- yet the numbers were again Eg vhs, 
tuents, whoſe commands he ſhould It was rejected 251 to 83, bo be dit 
ever be ready to obey.—Vice-Ad- An adjourned ſeſſions of 4 de the f 
miral Pye, on the other hand, writes, gaol delivery at the Old- d 2+ 
that many of his electors being of Bailey was held for paſſng fr "nci0n 
a different opinion, he thought it on 22 priſoners who had been c * with 
right to act in this buſineſs as it pitally convicted, and afteriard * — 
ſeemed to him to be moſt for the reſpited, to whom his majeſy u A _ 
public good. be#&n graciouſty pleaſed to er ry = 

$ his mercy, on condition of bei ** 
Extradt of a Letter from Dover, tranſported. = - pe 
February 25. From Paris, March 2, they ung = 8 

“ Laſt night there was a prodi- that ſeventeen perſons were poiſon C = 
you fall of the rock at Shake- in one day at Monſieur Marlon, Palo 4 
pear's cliff, the noiſe of which was a famous eating-houſe in that c The « 
heard ſeveral miles. It has ren- pital. After the ſtricteſt enquns Nabe 7 

dered the road along the ſea, from made by the police and the faul 4 
this pros to Folkſtone, quite im- it was found that the baker wi — 

aſſable; and the cliff continues to furniſhes that houſe with bread, ber 1 

all by the houſes in Snargate-ſtreet cidentally laid it on a board ub uch 4 

almoſt daily, to the great terror of Marſon had ſtrewed a great qui n 
the inhabitants, ſeveral of whom tity of ratſbane, in order to deim 
have already quitted their houſes, the rats; and as this bread Wt gement 
and others are preparing to do ſo. put into the ſoop that day, 1 ment, er 
No lives have as yet been loſt, but perſons who eat of it were ont of the 
the ſituation of thoſe people who live ſoned. 4 eltate, fro 
under the rock is very alarming. Hanover, Feb. 20. His Bur yearly d 
A few days ago, near 100 feet nic majeſty, who is always read be 
of the caſtle wall facing the town, relieve the misfortunes of his l ter takin 
fell down, as did alſo a building jects in this electorate, iſſued Fc 
lately erected towards the ſea, owing ordinance the 28th of January l dear the 
to the fall of the rock which ſup- which diminiſhes one half © au corereg { 


4 * . & : has prove 
* they paid laſt year; this -_ 
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reat relief to the poor in this 
aſon of ſcarcity. : 
This morning, about five 
Joth. „clock, died, at his palace 
of Friedenſtein, after a long and 
painful illneſs, in the 73d year of 
bis age, his Serene Highneſs Fre- 
leric Duke of Saxe-Gotha. He 
as brother to her late Royal 
Highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of 


Wales. 

At a meeting of the So- 
1th, ciety of Arts, a preſent of 
wenty guineas was voted to the 
inventor of a new method of ſtrik- 
ing whales, by means of harpoons 
to be diſcharged from ſwivel guns; 
at the ſame time fix ſwivel guns, 
and 24 harpoons of the new con- 
Aruction were ordered to be ſent 
out with the maſter of the Levia- 
than, and the like number with 
the maſter of the Riſing-Sun, both 
Greenlanders, in order to give the 
diſcovery a fair trial, —An uncom- 
mon ſpecies of red potatoe, with 
other curious vegetables, have lately 
been tranſmitted to the ſame ſo- 
ciety by Mr, Valtravers, from the 
Palatinate, in Germany. 

The Joung gentlemen of St. 
Paul's chool ſpoke their annual 
orations before a numerous an- 
dience, with univerſal applauſe, 
They paſſed their examination with 
ſuch honour, that the worſhipful 
company of mercers have, as a re- 
ward to their merit, and an encou- 
Tagement to their future improve- 
ment, enlarged their exhibitions 
out of the increaſe of the founder's 
eltate, from twenty to thirty pounds 
yearly, during the firſt three years 
of their college reſidence ; and, af- 
ter taking their degrees, to forty. 

Some workmen making a road 
wer the college in Saliſbury, diſ- 
Grered ſeveral human ſkeletons, 


[83 


one of which had an helmet faſten- 
ed under the chin, which by the 
form is ſuppoſed to be as ancient 
as the reign of William Rufus, It 
weighed fifteen ounces. By the 
fide of the ſkeleton was found an 
iron head of a ſpear, ten inches in 
length, and two in breadth. 

The'report was made to his ma- 
jeſty of the convicts under ſentence 
of death in Newgate, when James 
Bolland, for forgery, was ordered 
for execution on Wedneſday next: 
Thomas Crofts, for a highway rob- 
bery ; Joſeph, alias James Bow- 
man, for burglary; Andrew Welch, 
for a highway robbery; John 
Bowers, for ſtealing a ſum of mo- 
ney out of a public-houſe at Shad- 
well; and Thomas Page, for rob- 
bing Mr. Matthews, on the king's- 
road, were reſpited during his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, 

This day the main queſ- 
tion reſpecting the preamble 
to the royal marriage bill was 
debated, and carried 200 to 164. 

A ſmith at Enfield was apprer 
hended for robbing the north mail 
in October. He was diſcovered by 
being obſerved to deliver a letter 
to a ſtage coachman, by a man, 
who gave information for the ſake 
of the reward for detecting ſtage 
coachmen, &c. carrying letters, 
On ſearching the coachman, the 
letter was found; and in it a 
draught, which had been taken 
out of the mail. He owned the 
fat, and has confeſſed his accom- 
plices. | | 

. One Dankeert, a Dutchman, 
who had engrofſed a conſiderable 
quantity of corn near Niuport, in 
Flanders, was ſet upon by a nu- 
merous mob, who, after dividing 
his corn, pulled down his houle, 
and carried him to the ſea- ſhore, 


[(@ 2] 


13th, 


where 
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where they tied his hands behind when fix and a quarter was declyy 
him, put him into a ſmall old fiſh- to be the dividend for the laſt hab 
ing-boat, and towed him out to year. The moſt material reſgly 
ſea, where they left him to die tion was, that no more ſhips, es 
that death, which, they ſaid, the cept thoſe now building, fall 
had been the means of inflicting built or be employed to and fun 
on ſeveral of his neighbours, the Eaſt-Indies upon freight, til 
th. „ The commons agreed to the —_— of the company's ſhip 
TOES hs following grants; that ping ſhalt be reduced to 45.00 
84 19g]. be granted to his majeſly, for tons, builders meaſure. 
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urchaſing antiquaties brought from james Bolland was this day ex- thu 
taly, for the uſe of the public, to cuted for forgery. He was bred4 g divine- 
be veſted in the truſtees of the butcher; but, being puilty ick the 
Muſeum. That 8401. be granted many notorious frauds in that b orches v. 
to the truſtees of the Britiſh Muſe- ſineſs, he failed, and aſterwany ticularly 
um, for providing a proper repo- became a ſheriff's officer, in ulid Hen, whe: 
fitory for the ſaid collection. profeſſion he was guilty of ſo n ſome of 
Ihe following cauſe was heard frauds and oppreſſions, as are hardy rt of the 
a "few days ago in the court of to be credited, He was a perſon ſermon 
Chancery, Some few years ago, ble man, about 45, knew all y cloak; 
General Stanwix, his lady, and quirks of the Jaw, and had no r loft. 
daughter, were all loſt (by the ſtraint from conſcience againltcon- one fl 
Gnking of the veſſel) in their mitting the moſt yilleinous , the « 
aſſage from Dublin to Parkgate. which the law could not reach. ted inte 
The lady was his ſecond wife, Boland, it is ſaid, at the un the who 
and the daughter was by the firſt of his being taken into cuſtody, the utm 
wife. At his ſecond marriage, it for the above crime, had abe odo, a 7 
Was ſtipulated in the ſettlement, 20001. in a banker's hands, whid -building: 
that if the general ſurvived his la- he took care to diſpoſe of, i whitege, 
dy, the perſonal eftate was to de- might not be forfeited to the e court-R 
ſcend in fach a line; if the lady riffs. of ba flaſh of 
ſurvived the general, then in ſuch The new-born prince, ſon ls deeves 
a line; and if- the daughter ſur- Prince Charles of Mecklenburg burnt anc 
vived both of them, then in ſuch was baptzzed by the names bis head. 
a line. There were claimants in George Charles Frederic. Te hin, wh 
the cauſe under the ſuppoſition of ſponſors were the King and Que rm, befo 
each of theſe circumſtances. The of Great-Britain, the reigned. The | 
decree is not yet pronounced. Dukes of Mecklenburgh Schuem © in ever 
th The laſt hearing on an and Strelitz, and the States of 6 lis cloath 
38th, appeal, in which Lord Dutchy. + and pre 
Pomfret was the appellant, and James Macpherfon, E\q; ng wa, , 
Mr. Smith of Gray's-Inn was the was appointed by his ma- por th 
reſpondent, came on before the jeſty, ſecretary and clerk of I down th 
houſe of lords, when the lords or- council to the province of dodſon \ 
dered it to be reverſed. Florida. 8 n en 
The general quarterly court of Sir James Stewart, Bart. 7 * 
Faſt India proprietors was held at has been many years ab 


their liduſe in Leadenhall-firect, account of the late rebellion) . 
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he received the king's pardon, was 
eſented to his majeſty by Lord 
arriagton, and moſt graciouſly 
eived. 
Coals are advanced to the enor- 
us price of twenty-pence the 
el; through the uncommonly 
g continuance of contrary winds, 
he coal-rherchants now give 4/. 
chaldron to each other, 1n order 
ſupply their cu ſtomers. 
| A violent ſtorm of hail, 
d. thunder. and lightning, dur- 
divine · ſervice in the afternoon, 
uck the congregations in many 
urches with the utmoſt terror; 
ticularly at St. John's, Horſly- 
wn, where the hailſtones break- 
> ſome of the windows, a great 
t of the people in the midſt of 
ſermon precipitately ran out : 
y cloaks, cardinals, hats, &c. 
re loſt, At Lambeth church, 
one fled from near the win- 
vs, the charity girls were af- 
phted into a general outcry, 
the whole congregation were 
the utmoſt confuſion. Mr. 
jodſon, a maſter taylor, in Cra- 
„buildings, being at the late 
, Whitefield's chapel in Totten- 
(-Court-Road, was ſtruck dead 
da flaſh of lightning; the ſtuds 
his ſleeves were melted, his ſhirt 
burnt and the hair on one fide 
dis head. He had a little child 
* him, which he had put out of 
ums before the accident hap- 
ed. The blood-veſſels ſeemed 
e in every part of his body, 
lis cloaths were pierced as if 
; and greatly ſinged. The 
ming was attracted by the acorn 
he top of the chapel, and made 
down the wall againſt which 
> Goodſon was leaning. The 
4 was entirely ſhivered in 


185 
Advice is received, by a WE 
letter from Governor Ley- 21 
borne to the Earl of Hilſborough, 
dated at Grenada the 6th of Jan. laſt, 
as alſo by a letter from Rear-Ad- 
miral Mann to the lords of the Ad- 
miralty, dated the 4th of the ſame 
month, that, in the night of Fri- 
day the 27th of December, a fire 
broke out in the town of St. Geor 
in that iſland, and that the whole 
town was, before morning, re- 
duced to aſhes, except ſome build- 
ings of the careenage, and next 
the court-houſe and cuſtom-houſe, 
ſaved chiefly by the activity of ſome 
ſeamen, ſent from on board his 
majeſty's ſhips lying off the town. 
The flames were ſo rapid, that, 
notwithſtanding the active aſſiſtance 
given by the officers and private 
men of his majeſty's »oth regiment, 
few of the inhabitants were able to 
ſave any of their effects; and the 
loſs is ſuppoſed to amount to up- 
wards of 200,000. ſterling. 
As ſoon as the fire was extin- 

| cs his majeſty's governor 
ummoned the inhabitants to meet 
together, to conſider what mea» 
ſures it might be proper to purſue. 
A committee was appointed to pur- 
chaſe, and to collect together in 
one place, all the proviſions that 
— be got, that the inhabitants 
might know where to apply for 
immediate ſubſiſtence. A ſubſerĩp- 
tion was ſet on foot by the gover- 
nor, for the relief of the poor ſuf- 
ferers ; to which the merchants and 
lanters contributed with great li- 
— Two veſſels, in the 2: 
vernment's ſervice, were diſpatched 
to the neighbouring iſlands to pro- 
cure proviſions, one of which re- 
turn 
lading ; and every meaſure 


[6 3] 


the 3d of January with her 


has 
been 
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been adopted by his majeſty's go- By letters from the North of l 


vernor that could be deviſed, to al- land we have accounts, that lw 11 
leviate the diſtreſſes of the ſufferers on Thurſday the 5th inſtant, aboy ** 
under ſo dreadful a calamity. 2000 of the deluded people cala * 
Hearts of _ — 2 the houk 
Extract of a letter from Charles- of Richard Johnſon, Eſq; at Gui ; 
FR Z own, Jan. — ford, and fired ſeveral 900 into th 4 
Letters received over land from windows, which were returned h 
Penſacola, of Nov. 4th inform us, Mr. Johnſon, and twenty-thn 
that the Hon. John Stuart, Eſq; others, by which four of the rum 
ſuperintendant of Indian affairs, were killed, and many wound 
Rad concluded a treaty with the Theſe turbulent people, not (a 
Creek Indians, whereby they had fied with doing every wiſchiefy 
ceded to his majeſty a large body of their power, murdered the Rn 
Tand, extending 30 miles up the Mr. Morrell, a diſſenting trad 
Cooſaw river, in addition to the of exceeding good character, 
province of Weſt-Florida. the ſhot of a bullet through uſe, ar 
Jan. 6. Letters from North- head, for adviſing them from t eges, 
Carolina inform us, that the gene- pulpit ſome days before to be me 1. Reſe 
ral aſſembly of that province, now able to the laws and conſlitutn 
ſitting at Newbern, hath paſſed a which they reſented in the hight 
bill for emitting 60,000/. procla- degree. After Mr. Johnſon | parlian 
mation money, in paper bills of conſumed all his ammunition, e land. 
credit, to diſcharge the expences made his eſcape from the back( . Reſo 
of the late expedition, and for his houſe over a high garden. g 2 men 
other ſervices. plunged into the river Ban, v.attend 
Fan. 13. The commiſſioners of ſwam to the oppoſite ſhore; 0 ch to be 
the ſilk-manufacture have ſhipped his paſſage, theſe wicked inſuqe indignit 
in the Beaufain, Daniel Curling, fired ſeveral muſquets at hin u. Reſol 
maſter, now ready to ſail for Lon- water; but he luckily eſcaped other of 
don, 455 Ib. of exceeding fine raw hurt; but their malice did cn fine, 5 
filk, and. 361b, of an ordinary here, as they pulled his et vilege, 
quality, all of the growth and cul- houſe to the ground. 
ture of Purryſburg, in this pro- Dublin, March g. This dn v 


nequer 
F Re 
every 
tend tl 
puniſh 
dmpelli 
uring t. 
nds > 
de natio! 


judges 
leges of 


vince,” our Houſe of Commons,! t, of th 

. ch His majeſty has been ſpeaker having expatiated 00 iety of a. 
1 pleaſed to confer on the neceſſity of aſſerting the dg nmerce, 

. Right Hon. Lord North, the blue parliament, moved the bod Romne 

ribbon, vacant by the death of the come to the firſt of the ſollon h the fol. 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha. reſolutions, This produced ced, viz. 


Yeſterday the royal marriage-bill debate, and Mr. French int ourageme 
was read a third time, after which the ſpeaker to communicate 8, and co 
the ſaid bill, with the amendments, reſolutions he might have t don, 175. 
was paſſed, on a diviſion 168 againſt that gentlemen might kv Wy by the 
115. | ' whole ſcope of his intention ned Romy 

The ſum of 8cco/. is ſubſcribed ſpeaker very readily and 12 larles Duke 
at the Chapter and Lloyd's coffee - complied, and read five rb ce Hugh 
bauſes, towards the plan for reduc- to the following purport: | d; the þ 
ing the price of proviſion, | 


In 1, Reſolved, That in the month 
las November 1769, ſeveral mem- 
bog rs of the houſe were fined in the 
alle ourt of King's-bench, in the ſum 
bout 201, for not attending to ſerve 
Gul a petty jury ; and their ſeveral 
ones eſtreated in the court of Ex- 
ed hequer. 


2. Reſolved, That it is the duty 
every member of parliament to 
tend the duty of the houſe, and 
puniſhable for neglect; and the 
pmpelling them to ſerve on juries 
ring the ſitting of parliament, 
nds 10 interrupt the buſineſs of 
je nation, is an indignity on the 
uſe, and a violation of its pri- 


eges. 

y Reſolved, That it is the duty 
judges to take notice of the pri- 
leges of parliament, as the law 
parliament 1s part of the law of 
| __ 

4. Reſolved, That a judge fin- 
g a member of parliament for 
In-attendance on juries, knowing 
ch to be a member, is guilty of 
indignity to the houſe. 

5. Reſolved, That any fheriff, 
other officer, who ſhould levy 
fine, is guilty of a breach of 
lege, Which were all agreed 


is 0 WS... Was laid the firſt tone 
on, of the new building for the 
d 00 ety of arts, manufactures, and 
01g mere, at the Adelphi, by 
hou rd Romney, under which a plate, 
b n the following inſcription, was 


ced, viz. The ſociety for the 


z Int duragement of arts, manufac- 


ical 5, and commerce, inſtitutgd at 
e b non, 1754 ; this firſt Kone was 
kno# d by the Right Hon. Robert 
ton. "Wd Romney, preſident; his Grace 
d ca? urles Duke of Richmond ; his 
reſo e Hugh Duke of Northumber- 


d; the Right Hon. George 
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Henry, Earl of Litchfield ; the 
Right Hon. Simon, Earl of Har- 
court; the Hon. Charles Maſham; 
Sir George Saville, Bart. Sir Char. 
Whitworth, Knt. Edward Hooper, 
Eſq; Owen Saluſbury Brereton, Eſq; 
Keane. Fitzgerald, Eſq; vice-pre- 
ſidents, on the 28th day of March, 
1772. Robert and James Adam, 
architects. | 

The Stag man of war, 
Sir John Lindſey, from Ma- 
draſs, arrived at Portſmouth. Capt. 
Compton, of the Verelſt Indiaman, 
which was lately loſt on the iſle of 
France, with the reſt of his officers, 
are come home in this ſhip. 


zoth, , 


Extract of a letter from the Hague, 
March 20. : 
« They write from Cadiz, that 
though an order was publiſhed ſome 
time ago, that no man of war of 
any nation whatever ſhould put into 
the ports of Spain, the execution 
of which was very rigorouſly ob- 
ſerved, a French man of war had 
nevertheleſs put in there not long 
ſince, to repair ſome damage ſhe 
had received in a ſtorm ; that ſome 
of their officers during their ſtay 
there engaged in a contraband 
trade, 1n conſequence of which they 
were taken priſoners ; that the 
commander of the French man of 
war had leave to ſail, but refuſed 
to go without his officers, and that 
a courier was ſent to Madrid for 
further inſtructions with reſpe& to 
this affair.” 
Bonn, March 2. From Ober- 
Olm we have received the following 


very extraordinary relation ef an 


event which happened in that di- 
ſtrict, between the 1oth and 14th 
of February, when a vineyard, 500 
aces long, and from 75 to 100 
road, was removed from an emi- 
[G] 4 nence 


88] 


nence into the valley below, and by 


the force of its fall raiſed the ad- 
Joining plain, with the trees grow- 


Ing on it, in ſeveral places, to the 


height of 2z0 feet; and that the 
earth continued in motion when the 


letters came away. The damage 


gould not be at that time aſcertain- 
ed; but there were at leaſt 15 acres 
of yineyard ruined, each of which 
is computed to be worth 160 flo- 
rins. The road which goes through 
the vineyard 1s fo flled up, that it 
will take above a month to make 
It paſſable, The ground where the 
vineyard was is now entirely a bed 
of clay. This extraordinary event 
is ſuppoſed to have been cauſed 
partly by the ſubterranean waters, 
and partly by thoſe which deſcend 
In great quantities from the moun- 
taja Klopberg ; and probably the 
— rains which have fallen for 
eral years paſt have contributed 
to it. | 
Married lately, at St. Clement- 
anes, Mr, Jarvais, aged twenty- 
ve, to the widow Crofts, aged 
Eighty-five, both of Hemlock-court, 
Temple-Bar. This is her ſixth 
huſband, | 
Lately died, at Northfleet, in 
Kent, — Page, Eſq; formerly 
an eminent dealer in lime-ſtones 
and gun-flints, by which, and the 
--moſt penurious way of living, he 
| Had accumulated a fortune of near 
120001. It is remarkable, that he 
had lived alone in a large houſe at 
the above place for ſeveral years, 
no one coming near him, but once 
a day an old woman an the village, 
who was employed to make Nis 
bed, &c. His death was occaſioned 
his running a knife into the 
palm of his hand by his opening 
an oyſter, which inflamed, and at 
length mortified, Though repeat- 
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edly requeſted to apply to x 
geon he refuſed, — all an 
profeſſion were rogues, and wo 
make a job of his misfortuge 
From his having died withont | 
will, his money goes to a re!ation 
who has lived with her daughteri 
very embarraſſed circumſtances fy 
ſome time paſt at Woolwich, ad 
whom he would never fee in th 
latter part of his life-time, orgin 
the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance to, 
Dr. William Broughbridy, 
Charles-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, Ne! 
112, formerly one of the male 
of the Charter-houſe ſchool, © 

Peter Maviere, a fiſherman, x 
Groningen, in Holland, in th 
109th year of his age. 

illiam Hunt, the oldeſt inbal. 

tant of Maryland, aged 113. 

Alexander Drayſdale, a gad 
near Edinburgh, aged 107 

Andrew Larſſon, aged 11; yean, 
at Lanni, in Sweden, He leſt u 
iſſue, though married to thn 
WIVES, 


— 


APRIL 


This day his majeſty went f 
to the Houſe of Peers, and 
gave the royal aſſent to the follos 
ing bills, viz. 

The bill for regulating the ft 
ture marriages of the royal fam. 


* The bill for puniſhing mau 
and deſertion, and for the bet! 
payment of the army in Amen 
The bill for defraying the cha 
of the pay and clothing of the . 
— 

The bill to diſcontinue the * 
land duty of one ſhilling per pot 
on ſinglo and black teas, aud 

allowing a drawback on teas 1 
4 4 . 11 ported 
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rted to Ireland ang the planta- 


005. 1 
The bill to allow further time 

r the inrollment of deeds and 

ils made by papiſts, for the relief 

f proteltant purchaſers. _ 

The bill for making a navigable 

anal from the river Dee, near 

heſter, to Nantwich, 

To the bill for lighting, watch- 

po, and repairing St. Mary's, 

lington. 

The bill to diſſolve the marriage 
Lord Viſcount Ligonier, with 

ie wife Penelope Pitt, and to en- 

le him to marry again. 

And alſo to ſeveral other public, 

ate, and divorce bills. 


raft of a Letter from Cambridge, 
March 28, 1772. 
4 This day the medals annually 
wen by the chancellor to the beſt 
fficients in claſſical learning, were 
Judged to Mr. Bedford of St. 
dbn's-college, and Mr. Field of 
mbroke-hall. We are obliged 
d add in juſtice to the unſucceſs- 
il candidates, (who were Meſſrs. 
retiman, Lane, Humfrey, and 
bodwell) that the decifion in Meſſrs. 
edford's and Field's favour, was 
ih effected by the caſting vote of 
ie vice-chancellor, (who is by 
tom allowed to have two votes 
den the numbers are otherwiſe 
qual) but four of the examiners 
ng preſent, and two of them de- 


1 1 


ſollos· 


d Humphrey. 
1 The board of trade have 
recommended Mr. L. de 8. 
ere to the lords of the treaſury, 
2 proper object of their encou- 
dement, in retura for that gen- 
eman's having introduced the 
ture of vines, and the making of 
a his ſettlement of New-Bour- 
k | 2 
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; ng in favouf of Meſſrs. Lane 
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deaux in South-Carolina, which, it 
is imagined, will be of great be- 
nefit to this nation. 

This day was held, at Merchant- 
taylor's ball, the anniverſary. feaſt 
of the London-hoſpital, after a ſer- 
mon preached on the occaſion at 
St. Lawrence's church near Guild- ' 
hall, before the governors, by the 
Hon. and Right Rev. Shute, Lord 
Biſhop of Landaff, when the col- 
lection at the church and hall 
amounted to 1293/. 10s, 6d. which, 
with a legacy of 20/. paid in at 
the hall, make in the whole the 
ſum of 13137. 10s. 5d. beſides do- 
nations of 67. 55. towards build. 
ing a ſecond wing, the foundation 
whereof 1s already laid, and to- 
wards which fund the ſum of 5 164. 
has been paid in before at the 
bankers of the hoſpital. ; 

At midnight two violent th 
ſhocks of an earthquake 5*** 
were felt at Liſbon, which greatly 
terrified and alarmed the whole 
city. This earthquake was pre- 
ceded by the howling of dogs, and 
the melancholy crowing of cocks. 
'The inhabitants of the country are 
well acquainted with theſe kinds of 
preſages. Immediately was heard 
a ſubterranean noiſe, with howl- 
ings and whiſtlings, as in a great 
ſtorm. This was followed by an 
horizontal ſhock, and that by ano« 
ther, ſtill ſtronger than the firſt, 
which ſhook the houſes for two 
minutes, which is a long time un- 
der ſuch circumſtances ; but, what 
is moſt wonderful, little or no da- 


= was done by this earth- 
quake, 


The famous cauſe between 
Shipley and Mears, in which Mr. 
Rawlinſon was employed as an at- 
torney, was determined at the laſt 
Kipgſton aſſizes, contrary to the 
e verdictꝭ 


-— — 
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verdict formerly given by Lord city remembrancer, went w ing 
Mansfield, Houſe of Commons, and preſeny he m 
At the ſame aflizes, an old uſu- a petition from the city of Lond, Jared 
rer in Surry was convicted of tak- for opening. the ports for the in. WE"! ot 
ing 2ol. per cent. of two young portation of corn, on account i liter 
ladies for money lent, beſides a the high price of proviſions, ority 
mium of ten guineas, for which A letter from Ipſwich, dm old,! 
was ſentenced to pay a fine of April 6, concludes as follow; t nig 
15001. Friday laſt the poorer peopl, airs 1 
The Pretender was married the driven to the greateſt neceſſity, lench 
28th of laſt month at St. Germains ſembled in a body at Colchef, nd the 
in France, by proxy, to a princeſs and ſeized ſome carcaſe-carriag, on wr 
of Stolberg, who fet off immedi- a waggon load of wheat, and tl il! m. 
ately for Italy to meet him. like quantity of barley meal, a emethi 
6th Prince Erneſt, of Meck- their way through that town in as bro 
lenburg-Strelitz, attended London. The meat they fold in ommiſ 
by Major Wangenheim, ſet out for three - pence halfpenny a pound, er, ih: 
Hanover. wheat at 48. a buſhel, and the bu here fe 
Anthony Welps, an Italian, was ley- meal, greatly under the aw: e arti 
this day executed at Kennington- ket price; and then gave the vie 
common, purſuant to his ſentence ney ariſing from the ſale to the pr APs Poli 
at Kingſton aſſizes, for robbing and ſons who had the care of the ug bulband 
murdering Antonio Janin, a French gons. The ſoldiers quartered n aſked hi; 
gentleman, and afterwards throw- this part expect to be called aus be le 
ing him into the Thames. quell the riot, and are bolig e ſo cr: 
One Kennet was executed at the themſelves in readineſs. | us ſorr 6 
ſame place, and at the ſame time, Mrs. Mills appeared before & vith hin 
for the murder of his wife, by John Fielding, and made one be 
throwing her out of a window. that on Tueſday in the precedig my. 
He denied the fact to the laſt mo- week, one Gunſton came up tot « left 1 
ment of his life. Their bodies room, and told her that her hu at pur 
were delivered for diſſection, one band was in trouble, As he hal ielding 
to St. Thomas's, and the other to been arreſted that day, ſhe imm unſton, 


Guy's hoſpital. diately determined to go to his 4 a! 
A waggon coming to Leaden- lief, and accordingly accompanit * unh. 

hall- market, from Hertfordſhire, Gunſton to a hackney-coach, l 2 

Joaden, with beef, pork, &c. was which he conveyed her to a mi prey 


ſeized by the populace, and the meat houſe, at Bethnal-green. As fo | 
fold — per pound. as ſhe alighted, the declared bt | > inſiſt 

A builder of this city was con- ſurmize of his having decoyed bet ay _ 
victed before the lord- mayor and when Gunſton puſhed her wy A e 
Mr. Alderman Bird, at the man- fore- court, threw her donn, 4 = — 
ſion-houſe, in the penalty of 5ol. dragged her up the fone * Nh ' 
for building a houſe near the Fleet- the door by her legs, and when le” - 
market, with a party-wall not above had got her into the houſe, ! ; he fe 


a brick thick, contrary to act of hand-cuffed her, and kalen „ jag 3 a 
parliament. hands behind her back with * hand 8 h 
Sth This day Mr. Sheriff Bull, chain; the miktrets of wy » Wh 


accompanied only by the 


1 


zeing preſent, accoſted her with 
de modeſt title of mad b—ch, de- 
lared ſhe ſhould ſoon have her hair 
ut of, and her head ſhaved and 
liſtered. Enquiring by whoſe au- 
ority they detained her, ſhe was 
old, by that of her huſband ; and 
t nicht ſhe was conducted up 
airs into a little apartment, the 
tench of which was intolerable, 
ad the appearance beyond deſcrip- 
ion wretched : here ſhe continued 


10 ll morning, when a baſon of 
al. 6 omething which appeared like tea, 
Bs. * as brought her by a woman, who, 
ſold fo ommiſerating her ſituation, told 
nd, th ber, ſhe had herſelf been confined 


here for a conſiderable time, by 
he artifices of her huſband, and 


he ns PI viſed her to make herſelf as eaſy 
he fe. poſſible. On the Thurſday her 
je way bulband came to her, when ſhe 
ol ed him, why he could ſuffer her 
deu be ſent to ſuch a houſe, and to 


be ſo cruelly treated ? He declared 
his ſorrow, and took her home 


fore ich him. A day or two after ſhe 
e oa, cane home, ſhe thought of at- 
ecedin Pc pting to relieve the poor wretch 
pu e left in the mad-houſe, and for 
ger boat purpoſe applied to Sir John 


elding for a warrant againſt 
unſton, and at the ſame time ap- 


* plied to Juſtice Wilmot to ſend for 
_— unhappy woman deſcribed 
ach, ove. he people at the houſe 
a rfuſed to ſend the poor wretch ; 
As ben which the juſtice went himſelf, 
nel be d inſiſted on ſeeing her in the 
yed et partment which then contained 


her; he went up, but declared he 
ould not again have done ſo for 


wn, 4 

ten oo l. the place was fo intolerably 
when Eray, and the ſtench ſo abomin- 
ue, ble; he found her apparently ſane, 
ened | and in a truly pitious ſituation, 
man a hole quite through her 
he ho d, which, it is more than pro- 
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bable, was occaſioned by ſome vio- 
lence from her inhuman keepers. 
Upon farther enquiry, it appeared 
that her name was Ewbank, that 


' ſhe had been under confinement 


one year and three quarters, had 
been taken out of her dwelling- 
houſe, her hands tied behind her, 
and forcibly dragged to the mad- 
houſe, by threatening to rip her 
belly open if ſhe made the leaſt 
noiſe, or any way reſiſted. The 
__ concerned are ordered to 
e proſecuted. 

This morning a waggon, 
leaded with Greral —_ of 19th. 
veal, containing five carcaſes each, 
which was coming from Sudbury, 
in Suffolk, for Leadenhall-market, 
for this day's ſale, was ſtopped by 
the populace, who diſpoſed of the 
whole for 2d. per pound under the 
market price, and gave the money 
to the proprietor. 

A few days ago, a large number 
of calves for the London markets, 
was ſtopped at Colcheſter, by the 
inhabitants of that place, and car- 
ried by them to the mayor of the 
town, who ordered it be fold for 
three-pence per pound. 

About eleven o'clock at th 
night a mob aſſembled at . 
Chelmsford, armed with blud- 
— and next day went in a 

ody to viſit the malls in that 
neighbourhood, from whence they 
took great quantities of wheat, and 
wheat-flour. 
bury, upon the ſame road, they 
ſtopt the cars laden with meat for 
the London markets, and expoſed 
it to ſale at three-pence per pound; 
the whe:t they ſeize, they ſell at 
48. a buſhel, and gave the money 
to the owners. 

The Newcaſtle poſt-coach th. 
has been ſtopped within this 30h. 


fort- 


— 


At Witham and Sud- 


N 
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fortnight paſt, four times beyond 
Pancras, by a ſingle footpad, who 
robbed the paſſengers; and on Fri- 
day morning he attacked the coach 
again at the ſame ſpot, was fired 
at, and dangerouſly wounded by 
a perſon in ho coach. On his be- 
ing ſecuted and ſearched, three 
loaded piſtols were found upon hin, 
one of them double barrelled. He 
Vas ſent to the Middleſex-hoſpital, 
Wl where ſoon ker he died. 

| Dublin, Mah zo. The Houſe 
of Commons being this day in- 
formed that ſome miſtakes had been 
made in tranſcribing the revenue- 
bill, which had paſſed the houſe, 
- and was ordered to be carried to 
the lord-lieutenant, to be tranſ- 
mitted in due form. On this oc- 
cilion, Mr. Prime Searjeant moved 
co have the ſaid bill recommitted, 
that theſe miſtakes might be recti- 
fied. Sir Lucius O brian, Mr. Pon- 
ſonby,- and Mr. Burgh ſaid, they 
agreed to have the miſtakes recti- 
fied, but would have the cauſe of 
recommitting the bill ſpecified in 
the order, that it might not be 
drawn into a precedent. For it 
would be very dangerous to the 
cConſtitution, if bills once paſſed 
the houſe, ſhould be brought into 
it again, before they were tranſ- 
mitted, as in ſuch a caſe, an im- 
rtant bill might be carried in 
ayour of any laudable meaſure, 
by-a very ſmall majority in a full 
houſe, and then, if it was diſ- 
agreeable to adminiſtration, it might 
he brought back, under pretence of 
rectifying miſtakes, when the houſe 
was very thin, and the court thereby 
ſure of a majority, and ſu-h alter- 
ations might be made as would over- 


turn yours oe intention. Theſe 
- ideas ſeemed fo reaſonable, that the 
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cauſes being afligned, the ord 
was made for recommitting the 
ſaid bill. 


M. Pignarelli, a Neapolitan ger. LE 
tleman, was beheaded at Kome fir 
his ſatirical writings again the At A) 
holy ſee, apitally 
This day his majeſty went At th 
in ſtate to the Houſe of 100. ere ca 
Peers, and gave the royal aſſent v hom w 
the following bills, viz, erned 1 
The bill for better preſerving utchin: 
his majeſty's dock-yards, ſhips ied for 
ſtores, and ammunition. | {rs. De: 
The bill to amend an act for ud coun 
maintaining and enlarging the har. At Bec 
bour of Ramſgate and haven df tally 
Shoreham. fore th 
The bill for embanking and pr. At Chi 
ſerving certain fen and low ground H pitally 
in Huntingdonſhire. ere repr 
The bill for deepening and pre At the 
ſerving the harbour of Ayr in Scat ny, A 
land. an, wa: 
The bill for giving relief in murd 
proceedings upon writs of Mand. Wench g 
mus, for the admiſſion of freemen id beatit 
into corporations, &c. ad then 
The bill for more effeQually hames, 
— — perſons ſtandug Ne robbe 
mute on their arraignment for fe- Id eight 
lony or piracy. ered hi 
The bill for more eaſy and ſpeedy agton- . 
recovery of ſmall debts in Scotland, Il, and 
The bill for paving, watching, fully a1 
lighting, &c. the ſtreets in Cs * - 
tham. ne · wa 
The bill to diſſolve the marriage teen he 
of George Collier, Eſq; with Ch. ed. T 
ſtiana Gwynn, his now wife, and d left fon 
to enable him to marry _ vas a m 
To the bill for diſſolving tht t of a c 
marriage of Richard Draper vil alioned 
his now wife, and to enable him u At Mai 
marry again, ih Pitally e 
And to ſeveral road, inclolur, 1 
Anion bills, uti 
and naturalization bills LENT ds, for 
| g of le 
iam L 


O14-B; 


LENT CIRCUIT. 


At Ayleſbory aſſines, three were 
apitally convicted. 

At the aſſizes at Hertford, ten 
ere capitally convicted, among 
hom was the Jew who was con- 
emed in the robbery of Mrs. 
utchins, at Chelſea ; and now 


hips ied for a burglary in the houſe of 
| {rs. Deacon, at Wormley, in the 

d for ud _ 

bat. At Bedford aſſizes, one was ca- 


itally eonvicted, but was reprieved 
fore the judge left the town. 

At Chelmsford aſſizes, ten were 
ppitally convicted, of whom fix 
ere reprieved. 

At the affizes at Kingſton, in 
ny, Anthony Whelps, an Ita- 
an, was capitally convicted for 
e murder of Antonio Janin, a 
rench gentleman, by aſfaulting 
id beating him in a cruel manner, 
ad then throwing him into the 
hames, near Lambeth, after hav- 
Ip robbed him of his gold watch 
d eighteen guineas. The judges 
Kered him for execution at Ken- 
agion- common. William Lo- 
Ill, and his wife, were tried for 
tally and maliciouſly ſetting fire 
their dwelling-houſe on Rother- 
the- wall, laſt September, whereby 


urriagt teen houſes were entirely con- 
Chi ned; The man was found guilty, 
e and d left for execution by the judges; 
4 vas a man for throwing his wife 
ig the t of a chamber-window, which 
r with alioned her death. 


at Maidſtone aflizes, ten were 
pitally convicted, of whom fix 
re reprieved. Among thoſe left 
Hreention. was Thomas Theo- 
G, for ſtealing the Tunbridge 
of letters; his accom lice, 


liam Loſſett, i; to be 
0! i-Bailey, tried at 
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At Reading aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted; but were all 
reprieved. 

At Oxford aſſizes, three were ca- 
pitally convicted, of whom two 
were reprieved. | 

At Wincheſter aſſizes, four were 
capitally convicted; three of whom 
were reprieved. 

At Dorcheſter aſſizes, four were 
capitally convicted; three of whom 
were reprieved, 

At Saliſbury aſſizes, four were 
capitally convicted; but were all 
reprieved. | 

At the aſſizes at Worceſter, ſeven 
were capitally convicted; four of 
whom were reprieved. 

At Taunton aſſizes, five were ca- 
pitally convicted, four of whom 
were reprieved; and John Laving- 
ton, for forging his brother's will, 
was executed at Ilcheſter gallowe. 
So long as Lady- day 1771, he went 
to Aubridee, and applied to an 
attorney to make his will, telling 
him his name was Richard (which 


was his brother's name) and ſigned- 


the will Richard Lavington, which 
he kept a ſecret till the day of his 
brother's death, which happened 
about five or fix months after the 
will was made, when he publiſhed. 
it as a true will, in order to defraud 
his brother's widow : Richard La- 
vington was but half-brother to the 

riſoner, The two brothers were 
in a field near Wells, and nobody 
elſe near; it is ſuppoſed that the 
priſoner gave his brother a blow on 
the head with a hatchet, and diſ- 

atched him, which when done, he 
immediately made an alarm, and 
ſaid his brother fell from a tree as 
he was cutting wood with an 
hatchet, pitched on his head, and 
died inſtantly. At the fatal tree 
he confefled the forgery, but _— 
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the murder. He was executed in 
his ſhroud. 
At Briſtol aſſizes, five were ca- 


| Pitally convicted, among whom 


was the notorious Jonathan Britain, 
for forgery. . 
At Hereford aſſizes, one was 


capitally convicted. 


At Monmouth aflizes, none were 
capitally convicted. 


At Shrewſbury aſſizes, three were 


capitally convicted. 
At Warwick aſſizes, five were 


capitally convicted, two of whom 


were reprieved. | 
At Stafford aſſizes, ſix were ca- 


pitally convicted, five of whom 


were reprieved, and Thomas Daws 
for the murder of his apprentice 


executed. 


At the aſſizes at 8 four 
were capitally convicted, thr 
whom were reprieved. 

At the aſſizes at Northampton, 
two were capitally convicted; but 


were both reprieved. 
At the aſſizes for the county of 


Nottingham, two were capitally 
convicted. 
At the aſſizes for Huntingdon- 
ſhire, one was capitally convicted. 
At the aſſizes at Derby, one 
was capitally convicted; but re- 
prieved. 

At York aſſizes, four were capi- 
tally convicted, two of whom were 
reprieved. 

At this aſſizes a cauſe came on 
to be tried, before Sir Henry 
Gould, Knight, wherein James 
Walker, was plaintiff, and William 
Dawſon, Eſq; late mayor of Leeds, 
defendant. The action was brought 
to tty whether the plaintiff, who 
keeps and uſes a ſingle horſe cart, 
and does not occupy lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments of the 
yearly value of 50 l. was liable to 


ee of 


ſend ſuch cart and horſe to work i 
amendments of the highways, viz 
the court was clearly of opinions 
was not, and directed the jury y 
find a verdi& for the plaintif x 
41. 28. 6d. damages, and coſt, 
At Laycaſter aſſizes, Mary fi. 
ton, for wilfully poiſoning her bi 
band, — Hilton, late of M 
ton, blackſmith, was foul 
guilty, and ordered to be ſtrangle 
and afterwards to be burnt, | 
bert Wharton was found puilty d 
horſe ſtealing, and received { 
tence of death, but was afteryai 
reprieved. 
At the aſſizes for the county i 
Norfolk, at Thetford, two w 


dle Hu 


capitally convicted. 


The affizes at Bury St. Ii 
mund's, for Suffolk, was a maid 


One. 


It was remarkable on the Ni 
folk circuit, that not one pri 
was left for execution in fix cou 


ties. 


Extradt of a Letter from JI 


Eamund's, April 16. 


« Yeſterday Sir Charles Dar 
and ſome other gentlemen marc 
in here at the head of above i 
horſemen, gathered together i 
very few hours. They confiſed 


farmers and their ſervants, 
came to aſſiſt if neceſſary, and! 


received orders to be ready Ul | 


firſt notice of a diſturbance. 


% We have now in our galll 


teen rioters from Sudbury, 
is an alarming circumſtance 
the whole country ſeem 1 
tion,” 

The lord mayor, alder- , 
men, and ſheriffs, with the 
governors of the city hoſpit 
tended by the children edu 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, went in p 

\ 


p 8, ] 
*TMOT 
Biſhop 
hich 
ere re 
950 p: 
iſcharg 
465 fr 
zethlem 
nd diſc 
nd 129 
Chrif 
the ye 
It is wi 
ge 8th o 
ere ſold 
28 a c 
bth, the 
= 
The bo; 
t by roy; 
ards, la; 
Ice, 10 V 
in the 
doliſhed, 
That the 
preſent.” 
Ei; © 
Brid 
v. Mr. | 
London, 
Hop there 
The lord 
Mm church 
Populace 
ce of bre 


. © Bride's Church, and heard a 
mon preached by Dr. Hinchcliff, 
diſhop of Peter orough ; after 
hich the ſtate of the city hoſpitals 
ere read, when it appeared, that 
250 patients had been cured and 
Iiſcharged from St. Bartholomew's; 
46; from St. Thomas's ; 165 from 
tethlem; 35 s vagrants relieved 
nd diſcharged out of Bridewell ; 
nd 129 youths put apprentices out 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, in the courſe 
f the year. 
[tis worth remarking, that about 
je 8th of the preſent month, coals 
ere ſold at London for four gui- 
25 a chaldron; but before the 
th, they fell to thirty-one ſhil- 


gs. 
The board of general officers who 
t by royal mandate, at the Horſe- 
dards, laſt Tueſday, on the refer- 
ce, * Whether the rank of ma- 
in the army ſhould be 2 


joliſhed, or not?” Decided, 
That the rank ſhould remain as 
preſent.” 


The Spital ſermon at St. 
" Bride's was preached by the 
v. Mr. Hamilton, Archdeacon 
London, and ſon-in-law to the 
hop thereof. 

The lord mayor in his return 
m church, was roughly uſed by 
populace, for 2 the 
ce of bread. The front glaſs 
lis coach was broken, and it 
with difficulty that the perſon 


bis lordſhip was preſerved from 
lence, 


a2 of a Letter from Gibraltar. 
* Our Barbary conſul, Mr. 
pſon, arrived here ſome weeks 
having narrowly eſcaped the 
ut of ſome Moors, who were 
poſed to have had an intention 
tain him, upon account of 


* miſunderſtanding between 
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him and the emperor. The ftory 
is long ;—but, upon the whole, it 
appears to us, that he has been 
ſhamefully and ignominiouſly uſed 
there.” 

At the ſeſſions of the 
peace for the city of London, 
the journeymen-taylors preferred a 
petition to the magiſtrates, praying 
an augmentation of their wages, 
on account of the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions, which petition was taken 
into conſideration, and the prayer 
of it granted; and, at the ſame 
time, they received the applauſe of 
the court, for the propriety of their 
behaviour, in ſeeking redreſs .in a 
legal manner, without having re- 
courſe to violent methods, by which 
they could only hope to bring ruin 
upon themſelves, and diſtreſs upon 
their employers. Their wages 
were ordered to be advanced fix- 
pence a day at ordinary times, and 
one ſhilling a day in time of gene- 
ral mourning. 

Hague, April 17. According to 
the laſt advices from Copenhagen, 
the attorney general having drawn 
up the charge againſt the Queen 
Carolina Matilda, and delivered 
it to the committee of enquiry; 
and the queen's defence being like- 
wiſe produced, commiſſioners were 
ſent with both of them to Cronen- 
burgh to ſhew them to the queen; 
her majeſty received them very 
amicably, bet without waiting to 
know their buſineſs ſhe told them, 
« that if they came to pay their 
duty to her as their queen they 
were welcome ; but if they wanted 
to aſk her any further queſtions they 
might return from whence they 
came ; for * already ſigned 
her depoſition with her own hand, 
ſhe was determined not to hear any 
thing they had to ſay,” 

5 The 


27th. 
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3, The Counts Strueitfee 
28th. and Brandt were executed 
on a ſcMold oppoſite the ealtern 
of Copenhagen; fince which 
the pringeſs dowager and the coun- 
cil of ny have never appeared 
— withour a ſtrong military 
ard. 
* the laſt general ſtate of the 
receipts and payments of the Found- 
ling Hoſpital, it appears that from 
March 25, 1741, to Dec. 31, 1771, 
16,694 children have been received 
into that hoſpital. 
3 trial of Jonathan 
Zo. Biritain, who pretended to 
be concerned in ſetting fire to his 
majeſty's dock-yard at Portſmouth, 
came on at the aſſizes for Briſtol, 
for forgery, when he refuſed to 
plead, becauſe, he ſaid, his pardon 
was publiſhed in the London Ga- 
zette, ſubſequent to the alleged for- 
gery. The Recorder Dunning, 
who tried him, uſed all poſſible le- 
nity towards, him, and adjourned 
his trial till the new act of parlia- 
ment, which was ſent for by ex- 
preſs, arrived; by which act the 
old ſavage practice of torture 1s 
aboliſhed, and the more humane 
method of finding the felon, who 
refuſes to plead, guiliy of the crime 
for which he is arraigned, is ſub- 
ſtituted in its room. When Britain 
was informed of this, he deſired to 
take his trial, which was granted, 
and he was found guilty upon the 
cleareſt evidence, and ſentence of 
death paſſed upon him; after which 
all his wonted courage failed him, 
and as he had been an abandoned 
villain, he became a ſeemingly de- 
yout penite:4t. £4 
At the anniverfary feaſt of the go- 
vernors of the Lying- in charity for 


delivering poor married women at 
their own habitativas, the collee- 
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tion at church and at the ha 
amounted to 43861, 

Rome, April 4. A few days a 
the Duke of Glouceſter went to ſes 
the rarities of the capitol, and from 
thence to examine the curious mo. 
numents which are in the hotel of 
the conſervators, and in the muſeum 
of the capitol, The Abbe Viſ. 
conti, commiſſary of antiquities 
whom fhe Pope had ſent as an in- 
terpreter, had an opportunity of 
converſing a long time with. the 
duke; —_ communicated to hin 
many of his diſcoveries, which 10 
perſon had ever made before him; 
among others, he demonſtrated 90 
him that the figure placed in the 
Veſtible of the Muſeum, hithert 
known under the denomination of 
the god Pan, does not repreſent 
that heathen divinity, but the Cy- 
clops Poliphemus, who killed fone 


Mormou! 
mar; he 
11 inches 
ſhoulder, 
breaſt, 5 f 
thigh, 3 f 
leg, 2 feet 
1 foot 7 
anding h 
dive. 

At Du 
reed, age 
man of 
eorge J. 

At Corn 
ohn Noble 
very rem; 
rienced w 
Malam G 
Religious 
lanoux, in 
France. 


Elizabeth 


of Ulyſes's companions. fle. , v0 
gle eye being covered, to this din Rotherh 
with modern Stucko, prevented n halle * 
being known whoſe repreſentation At —— 
it is. | ed 101; hi 

Gottingen, March 24. A beggat teen times, 


who had a very voracious appetite 
and who accuſtomed himſelf to 
ſwallow after his victuals flint, 
felts, and other things, died 10 
lohg ſince ſuddenly at Ihlefel, 
The judge of the place being del 
ous to know the effects of this ven 


Mrs. Hink 
4118. 81 
pariſhes. 

s. Jane 8 


ks, aged 10 


ſingular caſe, ordered the body 1 M 

be opened in the preſence of f. Sir | 
veral of the faculty. The ſtomach compan 
was very ſpacious, and capable ford and th 
contaiuing ten goes of watch It for the ele 
and they found pieces of na mite by 
undigeſted, and ſeveral flint- aus i 

and other things in his ine bouſe 


This man uſed to eat 13 pound 
beef, and drink 12 meafure 
wine, without being diſord 4 

Mr. Philip Maſon, at oh 


-imouthſhire, a remarkable la 
＋ meaſured round the wriſt 
1 inches; at his arm, near the 
ſhoulder, 21 inches; round the 
breaſt, 5 feet; body, 6 feet 1 inch; 
thigh, 3 fert 1 inch; calf of the 
leg, 2 feet 1 inch; and ſmall ditto, 
| foot 7 inches; and nothwith- 
anding his bulk, was extremely 
dive. 

At Dunkirk, Capt. Robert 
reed, aged 110; he commanded 
man of war in the reign of 
eorge J. FL 

At Corney, in Cumberland, 
ohn Noble, aged 114 years; what 
very remarkable, he never ex- 
rienced what fickneſs was. | 
Malam Grandchamp, aged 107, 
Religious of the Priory of Chan- 
janoux, in the dioceſe of Autun 
France, 

Elizabeth Page, at Streatham, 
ed 108, reputed a- female phy- 
an, but found to be a mann, 
la Rotherhithe work houſe, John 
balley, aged 121. 

At Bordeaux, James Gay, Eſq; 
ed 101; he had been married 
teen times, but had no child, 
Mrs. Hinks, of Budge-ftreet, 
d 118. She has left 11001. to 
pariſhes, 


0 Mrs. Jane Shirley, at Eton, in 
= ks, aged 102. T ; 
e 0 


* 


dy t0 M A . 
f „ Sir John Peſhal, Bart. ac- 
= companied by the mayor of 


bord and the guardians of the 


va for the eleven pariſhes of that 
w » united dy virtue of a late act 
ko wliament, laid the foundation 


der houſe of induſtry. It is 
+ a fpot of ground at à 
Glance from the Radcliffe 
(7; formerly diſtinguiſhed 
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by the name of Bellus Mons, or 
Beau Mont, and is part of the ſite 
and environs of the palace built by 
King Henry I. where King Ri- 
chard I. ſurnamed Cour de Lio 
was born, and which was inha- 
bited by ſucceeding monarchs till 
after Edward IT, Gn a braſs plate 
afixed to the foundation ſtone is 
the following inſcription : ** MAI] 
PRIMO, M.DCC.LXXII. JOH. 
PESHALL, BAR. GUB. & 
GUARDIANTI P.” 

Rome, April 11. The Pope, by 
way of compliment to his Roya 
Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter, 
has cauſed the three Miſerere, which 
are ſutg at St. Peter's church three 
days in Paſſion-week, to be copie 
and richly bound, and made them 
a preſent to that prince. 

Dantzick, March 16. A divorce 
between the Duke Peter of Cour- 
land and the Princeſs Caroline 
Louiſa of Waldeck has juſt beeni 


deelared, and an annual penſion of 
6000 ducats Was been ſettled on 
the lady. | | 

This day a chapter of the 4th, 


moſt noble order of the gar- 
ter was to be held at St James's, at 
which the Right Hon, Lord North 
was to be inveſted with the enſigns 
of that order, vacant by the death 
of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

One judith Whalin, who th. 
had been fome days in pri- "”__ 
ſon for the murder of a fſhoe- 
maker, found means to hang her- 
ſelf in Newgate, with the fillet that 
bound her hair. The only provo- 
cation the deceaſed gave her was, 
that he refuſed to mend her ſhoes, 
on which ſhe ſnatched up a knife, 
and ſtabbed him to the heart. 

The claim of William Sinclair, 
Eſq; of Ratfer, to the title of Earl 
of Caithneſs, was heard before the 

H] Houſs 
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Houſe of Pears, ans pſd ; he 
a ing to e lin cen- 
Gre of SWilliam Earl of Caith- 
neſs, who died in the year 1505. 
A ſervant-maid to a ſurgeon near 
the Royal Exchange, thinking to 
take ſome ſalts, on Thurſday, took 
arſenic inſtead thereof, and, not- 
withſtanding the immediate advice 
df a phyſician, ſhe died on Satur- 
day evening, On this fact being 
made public, M. de la Touche ob- 
ſerves, that ſallad or olive oil taken 
warm, and repeated diſcretionally, 
will aug” | preyent any bad con- 
ſequences, if the arſenic has not 
been long taken. He alſo recom- 
mends the oil of olives for the bite 
of a viper, and refers for proof to 
the Phil. Tranf. No. 443 and 444. 
The oil, he ſays, is 18 to be we 
rubbed into the wound, over a cha- 
fing - diſh, and then taken inwardly, 
A & poiſon has extended far into 


e body. 
The bill for the relief of Sth 
roteſtant diſſenters, In re- 8 
gard to ſubſcription, paſſed the 
+ Houſe of Commons. | 
This day the ſeſſions ended at 
the Old Bailey; at this ſeſſions 


ht priſoners were N —— | 
amue 


E 

vilied. among whom were 

Roberts and Thomas Bacchus, for 
coining guineas, &c. and Richard 

. Morgan, porter to a linen-draper 
in Smithfield, for robbing his maſ- 

ter; two are to be tranſported for 

fourteen years, and twenty-ſix for 
ſeven years. 

Five thouſand pounds were or- 
dered by parliament to be paid to 
Mr. Cha. Irvine, (the ſame who 
invented the marine chair, ſome 
years ago) for is diſcovery of mak- 
ing falt-water free and wholeſome 
at ſea. | | | 

About Tleven at night à fire 


REGISTER 


broke out in the houſe of Mi. k 
feries, merchant in Throgmorm 
Strest, and conſumed above twer 
capital houſes, and the beautify 
hall belonging to the company i 
Drapers ; it alſo burnt into Vi 
Street, and conſumed two h 

and damaged another; in Aufiy 
Friars one houſe was burnt don 
and two damaged; ſeveral ode 
houſes in a back court were 4 
ſtroyed, and ſome damaged, 
flames were ſo rapid, that molt d 
the inhabitants loſt their all. H 


chimne 
mous £< 
Fitz-Al 
of Lond 
ther mo 
of Mar 
fon Kin 
old, ſaid 
for whic 
offered 
king; 
lanthern 
airs, w. 


- A fire 
pily the ſtrong party-walls that 
vided the hooks 7 Go mea; Logs 
retarded heir courſe ; other” 
inſtead of twenty being conſume! 
all the ſtreet to the Royal Exchay Ar | 
might have been entirely bun ts Th 
down. A coachman was Lille 3 
endeavouring to ſave ſome of der, oy 
maſter's effects. Two chi grved u 
were taken out of a houſe, au vernor I 
third, in the confuſion, form non aba 
who periſhed in the flames. T 15 
maid-ſervants, who pulled a fell 1 
ſervant out of bed, he being of his f 
aſleep, are alſo miſſing, and, it Wy: nes of 
feared, periſhed in an attempt . mand! 
ſave their clothes. An iron ci t his mai 
which contained a conſiderable yl: bo — 
of money, is miſſing, and it if t of Ma 
ed to have been conveyed u and bt 
y ſome villains. which t 
It is not eaſy upon ſuch a . nour 
lancholy occaſion to | prop” Lader 
factory particulars of the © ' deſdlati 
done. The loſs muſt be incredi * this cou 
Mr. Jefries's ſtock of linens in ' It is 
at this ſeaſon of the year, 11": e144 
muſt amount to 30,0001. and ef this | 
of the ſeſſorar wear wan 1 1 
nce. ewber 
The Drapers company bar 2p by 
all the furniture, pifures, 4. - 
their hall and court- roam, Fi . 
cularly the fine antique u cob}; 


* 


there, with the fa- 


* b Y 
:mney> piece 
am picture of Henry 


mous original 


Ven ti Alwin, Eſq; firſt Lord-Mayor 
auto London, finely preſerved ; ano- 
* ther moſt capital full. length picture 


of Mary Queen of Scots, and her 
fon Kin ow I. when fix years 
old, ſaid to be taken from life, and 
for which the company have been 
offered a large ſum by the French 
king; but they loſt their grand 
lanthern at the bottom of their hall 
fairs, which coſt upwards of 2001, 

A fire alſo broke out at Crediton, 
in Devonſhire, the ſame evening, 
which burnt down 39 houſes. 


ſun era of u Letter from Newber 
chan A th. 21. ; 
| 1 « The following thanks have 


been given to the officers and ſol · 
diers of the provincial troops, who 
ſerved under his Excellency Go- 
vernor Tryon, on his late expedi- 
tion againſt the inſurgents. 

In a letter I have juſt received 
from the Earl of Rochford, one 


Ing of his majelty's principal ſecreta- 
d, 0 ies of ſtate, I have it in com- 
* '* mand from the king to expreſs 


* his majeſty's thanks to the troops 
who were in the field on the r6th 
* of May laſt, for their conduct 
and bravery on that day; by 
* which they have gained fo great 
* honour, and have been the means 
* under God, of preventing that 
deſolation and ravage with which 


Un * this country was then threatened. 
" FF !f is with great ſatisfaction, 
" 8. 5fÞtlemen, that I bear teſtimony 
o . A this gracious mark of his ma- 

Jelty's royal favour to yoo.” 
Newbern, Feb. 20. 


Taro. Martin,” 

ith, Between nine and ten at 
night, Sir Rowland Wynne 
ms robbed by two footpads, of 
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Nick he gave immediate nofice at 
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Sir John Fielding's office, in Bow- 
ſtreet, when. four ons were in- 
ſtantly diſpatched in a coach to the 
place where the robbery was com- 
mitted : in their way they were at- 
tacked by the ſame robbers, upon 
whom they immediately fired, and 
one was wounded ; the other made 
his eſcape. He that was wounded 
is ſince dead, and appears to be a 
young man, apprentice to an en- 
pravet, — an allowance 7 
10 l. a year fot et- money, and, 
when = of bi ume, was entitled 
to a pretty fortune. , 
Was held the anniverſary tk 
feaſt of the ſons of the en 
clergy, when an excellent ſermon 
was preached on the occafion by 
the Rev. Dr. Morris. Their Graces 
the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York; and eleven other biſhops, 
were preſent. The collections on 
the rehearſaF and feaſt-day were as 
follows: 
On Tueſday, at St. C. . 4. 
Paul's — 190 9 6 
On Thurſday, at ditto 172 14 9 
Ditto at the hall — 534 89 
— — 
| 897 13 © 
This day Mr. William P 
and others, appeared againſt Mefirs, 
Groſs and Bedwell, at Sir John 
Fielding's office, for defrauding 
them of linen to the amount of 
5000], The priſoners were lmen- 
printers, and had received the goods 
in order to print; but, being de- 
termined to convert them to their 
own ule, had conveyed them on 
board a fliip, in which Groſs and 
his family had intended to embark 
for Boſton, in New-England. This 
is, perhaps, a new kind of fraud, 
which it may require a'new act of 
parliament to puniſh or prevent for 
the future. 
[H 2} At 


jn the moſt 


At this office à complaint of the 
journeymen cabinet makers came 
on to be heard; by which it ap- 
d, that as many goods as would 

ave employed 400 fourneymen 
many months to manufacture from 
rough materials, had been imported 
from France duty-free, ander the 
privilege of foreign ambaſſadors; 
and praying the direction of the 
juſtices how to proceed, in order to 
prevent ſo great an encroaehment 
n their trade. They were ad- 
viſed to lay their caſe before Lord 
Rochford ; and, if no redreſs could 
be obtained from that quarter, to 
apply to parliament ; but by no 
means to offer any inſult to the 
perſons. concerned in the importa- 


tion. | | Arts 
lech. This day Jonathan Bri- 
5*** tai, who had fo long amuſed 
the. world with a pretended di ſco- 
very of the perſons concerned in 
the fire at Portſmouth, was executed 
at St. Michael's-Hill gallows, near 
Briſtol, for forgery. He behaved 


with ſeemin nitence, and de- 
clared, the night before his execu- 
tion, that he knew nothing of the 


fire, and that all he had ſaid and 
written about it, had not the leaſt 
foundation in truth. | 

_ Thurfday night Mr. Needham, 


one of his majeſty's meſſengers, ar- 
rived at the White-Lion, Briſtol, 


with a reſpite for John Oſborne, 
who was to have been executed 
with Jonathan Britain. The cri- 
minal, on being told of it, though 
ntle manner, was ſo 


violently agitated with hyſterics, 
that three men could not hold him. 

The letters from Holland bring 
vs the following melancholy ac- 
count. On Monday evening laſt, 
-the 11th init. at the Flemiſh opera, 
at the theatre in Amſterdam, a 
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ſmall rope belonging to ſome of thi 
machinery took fire, owing to 
candle having been by accident 
placed immediately under it, which 
——— itſelf to the ſcenes 
with ſuch rapidny, that in a 

few minutes 45 whole beak nl 
in flames. The ſmoke and confy- 
ſion was ſo great, that thirty-one 
perſons perihed on that melan- 
choly occafion, among whom were 
ſeveral ladies and gentlemen of 
diſtinction. In ſhort, when the 
mail came away, ſo great was the 
confuſion owing to the above dread- 
ful calamity, that ſcarce half the 
buſineſs was conducted by the mei. 
chants in perſon. Eight or nine 
houſes were likewiſe burnt down 
by the faid fire. | 

This afternoon his Royal 9 
— — the Duke of Glouj- 
ceſter arrived from Italy, in perfet 
health, and immediately waited on 
their majefties at Kew. 

By the report of the committee 
appointed by the Court of Con- 
mon-Council, to conſider of the 
moſt effectual method of taking 
and bringing the largeſt poſſible 
quantity of mackarel and herring 
to London, as a ſeaſonable relief 
to the poor in this time of ſcarcity 
of butcher's meat, and as the molt 
— means of reducing the 

igh prices thereof, it appears that 
not lefs than 3,789,192 mack 
were brought laſt ſeaſon by land 
and water to Billingſgate, equal in 
weight to 3608 oxen, which, at il 
each, upon an average, amount 
to 50, 5 12 J. This is not given 
an exact computation, it being in: 

flible to aſcertain the prec 
number of herrings ; but as 4 cal- 
culation founded upon the bet 
information. 3 be es 
1 ear, out 

The premiums laſt year, bits 


chamber 


ragemen 


amount 
which, th 
permiſſio 
to make { 


21], 


to 
ave the 


ing bills, 


he bi 
by loans « 
ſervice of 
The b 
portation 
rye and 1 


dom, for 


The b 
importati 
dom, fre 
olonies 1 


The bi 


who have 
ſelves fon 
within t. 
and for a 
The be 
prevent t 
taptous d 
cattle, 
The b 
- the 
© Oppo 
The þ 


hamber of London, ſor encou- 
gement of the mackarel fiſhery, 


which, the committee have obtained 


hich permiſſion to draw for 2001, more, 
enes to make deficiencies. | 
very Os majeſty went in ſtate 


zi. to the Houſe of Peers, and 
ave the royal aſſent to the follow - 
ing bills, viz. 

he bill for raiſing a certain ſum 
by loans on exchequer bills, for the 


6 of Wfervice of the preſent year. : 
the The bill for allowing the 1m- 
rtation of wheat, wheat-flour, 


rye and rye-meal, into this king- 
dom, for a limited time. 
The bill for allowing the free 
importation of rice into this king- 
dom, from any of his majeſty's 
olonies in America. | 
The bill for veſting Ely-houſe in 
the hands of his majeſty. 
The bill to regulate the making, 
keeping, and carriage of gunpow- 
der. 
The bill for further augmenting 
the ſalaries of the juſtices of Cheſter, 
and the great ſeſſions for the coun- 
ties of Wales, 
The bill for ſettling and deter- 
ning what parts of the precinct of 
the davoy, in the county of Mid- 


reity dleſex, ſhall be under the ſurvey of 
molt WW the Court of Exchequer, 

the The bill to — perſons 
that i »ho have omitted to qualify them- 
care! i {elves for offices or employments 
land WW vithin the limited time by law, 
al in and for allowing a further time. 

140. The bill to continue an act to 
unts prevent the ſpreading of the con- 
0.4 iagious diſtemper among the horned 
in- cattle, | 
eciſe The bill for building a bridge 
eil. wer the Thames at Maidenhead to 
9 a 2 ſhore. eng! 
— de bill to explain and amend 
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amount to 5401. 178. 6d. beſides 
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an act for building a workhouſe in 
St. Martin's in the Pields. 

And alſo to ſeveral road, inelo- 
ſure, and private bills. 

The ceremony of the Co- 4 
ronation of Guſtavus III. 224. 
ef Sweden, was this day performed 
at Stockholm with extraordinary 
magnificence. 

Capt. Macbride failed with two 
frigates for Denmark, to bring 
away the unfortunate queen. She 
is to have an appointment of 50001. 
a year from Denmark, and another 
from England of 8000 l. to enable 
her to keep a court at Zell, in the 
dominion of Hanover. She has, 
however, intimated a deſire to re- 
turn to England, which it is hoped 
will be granted. 

About noon Lord William 4 
Manners, brother to his 234. 
Grace the Duke of Rutland, was 
flung from his horſe in Vigo-lane, 
the corner of Old Burlington-ftreer, 
Piccadilly, when his head pitched 
againſt a poſt, and the heels of the 
beaſt ſtruck againſt the pit of his 
ſtomach; notwithſtanding which, 
he got up and walked into a houſe, 
but expired in a quarter of an 
kour. 1 

Office of Ordnance. | 
1 hes Tron pleaſed to di- 26th. 
rect, that for the future the captain- 
lieutenants in the royal regiment 
of artillery and corps of engineers 
ſhall have rank, as well in the 
army as in their reſpective corps, 
as captains ; that the preſent cap- 
tain-heutenants ſhall take the ſaid 
rank from this day, and all future 
eaptain-lieutenants from the date 
of their reſpective commiſſions. 

H. S. Conway. 

The colonels made in 1762, have 
alſo been promoted to the rank of 
major-generals; the lieutenant-co- 

117 3] lonels 


102] 


lonels made in 1760, to the rank of 
colonels ; and majors to June 
15, 1764, to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonels. — . "Wa 
A t the great ſeal to 
Bamdel Mattin, Eſq; of an annuity 


of one thouſand two hundred 


nds. 

The lord-chancellor made an or- 
der for two iſſues at law to be tried, 
whether General Stanwix ſurvived 
þis lady, or whether Mrs. Stanwix 
— the general: the ſame to 
>e tried in a month. 

They write from Copenhagen, 
that the day aſter the execution of 
— Struenſee and Brandt, the 

ount Wolinſki was carried before 
the commiſſioners, and convicted of 
calumniating the king and queen- 
dowager. fie was ſentenced to 
have 15 tongue cut out, and be 
baniſhed the king's dominions. 
The former was executed imme- 
diately. wo 

On the 18th of April, a ſtorm 
aroſe, at and gear Girgenti, in Si- 
cily, during which the hailſtones 
weighed twenty ounces, and killed 

eat numbers of cattle, and eighty- 
tour perſons were killed by the 
lightning, The commandant of 
the caſtle, in order to diſpel the 
cloud, fired ſeveral cannon ; hut 
freſh lightning iſſued from it, and 
Filled — of the gunners. 

ch This morning the follow- 
27% ing malefactors were exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, viz. Peter 
M<Cloud, for breaking into the 
hauſe of Joſeph Hankey, Eſq; at 
Poplar, with an intent to ſteal his 
money and effects; Samuel Ro- 
berts, and Thomas Bacchus, for 
high-treaſon, in coining guineas, 

f-guineas, and quarter-guineas; 
and Richard Morgan, porter to 


Mr, Hodgſan, linen · draper, in 
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Weli-ſmithfield, for — | 


maſter of a large quantity of 
drapery goods, M- Cloud un 
boy about fifteen, They all b. 
haved decently. | 

The following were reſpite, 
oſeph Lunn, for houſe- breaking, 
— —ͤ— for bela 

veral ſheep; Iſaac Liptrap, 

houſe-breaking, hs 


Tom's Coffte- Houſe, Cornbil, 

ww 27, 1772, 
At a general meeting of the py. 
j of Canada Reconnaif 
fances this day, the folloyiy 
letter was ſent to Lord Rochford 


% ThaBritiſh proprietors of (y 
nada Reconnoiflances, defire toe 
preſs to your lordſhip, our full ir 
tis faction with the manner in which 
you have aſſerted our juſt clain 
and concluded the long-dependin 
negotiation for our final paymen, 
We refer ourſelves wholly to you 
lordſhip's judgment and penetr- 
tion for the intentions of the Frend 
miniſtry to fulfill the terms thy 
have agreed to for our reimbur 
ment; and we have an entire u. 
liance on your lordſhip's affurancy 
that, if there ſnauld be any fal 
or heſitation on their part, # 
ſhall always be conſidered as unde 
the protection of government. Ve 
are ſenſible, that we are much in 
debted to the clear com prehenia 
you had of our affairs, and to dt 
abilities and indefatigable perſers 
ance with which your lordſhip i 
conducted this negotiation ; 
we owe this public acknowled 
ment to your lordſhip, for i 
ready acceſs you haye at all fn 
afforded us; for the extraordinuf 
attention you have ſhewn to allo 


applications ;. for your cheat — 
K > 2 k cep 


or the 
early int 
our lord 
br 
and polit 
with, no 
but from 
tary of ſt: 
lordſhip | 
Sign 
man; 
man; 
mond, 
Hanke 
Boldert 
nard E 
This a 
longing 
wm 
mz, the 8 


was unfor 
accidenta 
the hand | 
happened 
It, Mr, 

rammer « 
ſpout of a 
in ſo doin 


uestance of every uſeful ſuggeſtion ; 
1 or the candid, open, full, and 
. ly intelligence we received from 
| bs 


our lordſhip in every ſtage of the 
Lufnels - and for the fair treatment 
and polite reception we have met 
with, not only from your lordſhip, 
but from every perſon in the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate's office, ever ſince your 
Jordſhip has preſided there. 

Signed, Robert Allen, chair- 
man; Wm. Took, deputy-chair- 
man; Benj. Hopkins, Peter Si- 
mond, John Hankey, Robert 


* Hankey, Richard Carter, Jobn - maiden lady, near fixty years of 
oh Boldero, Joſeph Masfen, age. f 
ford nard Ellington, Mr. Harding, grazier, at Dover. 
| This afternoon three ſhips be- —He left 10001. to be diſtributed 
beging to his Britannic majeſty, in marriage portions to ten young 
(0 e caſt anchor in the road of Elſineur, women, at the option of his exe- 
ll + BW viz, the Southampton, Commodore cutors. | 
which a Macbride ; the Seaford, Capt. Da- Colonel Toby, aged 88, at Ben- 
ane vis; and the Cruizer, Capt. Cum- gal. He has been at that place 
nd BY mings. They are to convoy her upwards of fifty years. Þ 
nen Daniſh majeſty to Stade in her way Captain Thomas Lee, aged 98, 
agg 10 Zell, at Ramſgate. He had been ſeven 
het 28th, The Rev. Mr. Loudon, times to the Eaſt-Indies, and lately 
ren tutor to Lord Napier's ſons, commanded a ſhip to the Weſt- 
| tie BN was unfortunately ſhot dead by the Indies. \ 
but accidental going off of a piſtol in Mr. Hamilton, aged 101, at Se- 
re Ny the hand of one of the youths, who venoaks, in Kent, formerly a tim- 
ance BN happened to take it up to look at ber-merchant at Deptford. 
aim it. Mr, Loudon had drawn the Mrs. Ann Williams, a widow 
, 4 rammer of the piſtol to clear the gentlewoman, aged 109, at Putney. 


un ſpout of a coffee-pot ; and was buſy 
in ſo doing when the accident hap- 


hi | 
_ Sir Robert Murra Keith, having 
Fr 1 before called in an diſcharged his 


debts, quitted Copenhagen, and 
amved this day at Cronenbourg, 
in order to accompany her Daniſh 
=o to the place of her retire- 

A lady belonging to the Daniſh 
Wurt, came this ay to Cronen- 
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bourg, to receive the young Prin- 
ceſs Louiſa Auguſta from the queen 
her mother. Her majeſty ſoon af- 
ter — for Stade. 

is day his majeſty was 
pleaſed to confer the — 2gth. 
of the moſt noble order of the Bath, 
on the 3 Hon. Sir George Ma- 
cartney, Knt. ſecretary to his ex- 
cellency the lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. . 
Died lately, Guſtavus Spendlove, 
Eſq; worth 70,0001. which he has 
bequeathed to an only daughter, a 


bl 


hs 


Joan Jones, widow, in the 10 
yu of her age, at Guiſborough, in 

orkſhire. 

Mr. William Hardwick, aged 
100, at Leeds, in Yorkſhire. 

Elizabeth Nicols, aged 103, at 
Norwich. 

Abram Strodtmann, aged-128, at 
Rouen, in France. ; 

Jane Jenkins, aged 108, in 
Southwark. 
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* The refractory city com- 
5 85 panies having removed ſeve- 
ral informations of disfranchiſe- 
ment, from the mayor's court to 
the court of Kinp's-bench, and the 
City ſolicitor having obtained rules 
for them to ſhew cauſe why the ſe- 
veral writs of certiorari for remov- 
ing the ſame ſhould not be quaſhed, 
the ſame was argued in that court 
on Saturday; and this day Lord 
Mansfield gaye the opinion of the 
court thereon, which was, That 
the writs had been improvidently 
ranted ; that cauſes of that nature 
ad no buſineſs in Weſtminſter- 
hall; that every corporation inter 
e, was the ſole judge of its own 
Tights and franchiſes ; and that the 
el of London had the 
Tight and power of determining 
the — cauſe ſolely in theit own 
8, 
This day the court of King's- 
bench gaye judgment in favour of 
the freemen againſt the corporation 
of Shrewſbury. The corporation 
of Shrewſbury, in 1733, made a 
bye-law, by which they aſſumed 
the power of admitting or rejecting 
burgeſſes, according to their own 
arbitrary will and pleaſure. Be- 
fore this bye-law was made, every 
pon born in the town, or wha 
ad ſerved an apprenticeſhip of ſe- 
ven years in it, was entitled to his 
burgeſsſhip, upon payment of an 
accuſtomed fine. This new power 
gave, therefore, the greateſt alarm 
to the freemen; and writs of Man- 
damus were applied for, which 
went down for the trial at the 
aſſizes: but the judge put off the 
cauſe from day to day, and at laſt 
left the town without trying it. A 


ſecond attempt to try the cauſe was 
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made the following year, but nt 
ſheriff who returned the jury being 
one of the 8 the com. 
ration objecte to the whole jun, 
which, in law language, is calle 
challenging the array; and the trid 
was thus a ſecond: time delayel, 
The great expence incurred by 
theſe two unſucceſsful attemyy, 
prevented a third being madetil 
the fittings after laſt Michaelny 
term, when it again came on befor 
a ſpecial jury at Weſtminſter-hall 
After a long and full diſcuſſion, 
both the jury and the judge ver 
fully convinced of the juſtice of th 
claim of the freemen, and a verdi 
was returned accordingly, When 
the news of this verdict was known 
in the country, it occaſioned the 
greateſt rejoicings ever known, not 
only in the town of Shrewſbury, 
but in the neighbouring countic 
to a great diſtance round. 


Extra? of @ Letter from Trifh 
April 28. ; 
We have juſt committed u 
riſon here a hermit of the neigh- 
> country, who has at- 
nounced in public the total de. 
ſtruction of this gity on the 4! 
of May next, The imprelion 
which this impoſtor made on tic 
minds of the people was ſo deep, 
that moſt of them have forſaken 
their habitations and their buline!s 
to fly from the approaching de- 
ſtruction. The people cannot be 
undeceived, nor be prevailed upon 
to return to their houſes till the 
ominous day arrives, when, It 
already decreed, the ropher vil 
be hanged for his predictions. 
The long-contetied Valen- 1 
tia cauſe was this day decided 
by the Houſe of Peers in Ireland, 


in favour of the fitting lord; 19 
| wer 


uim.— Sen 
ypon the 
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ere for him, and only 6 againſt 
lim. Several lords did not vote 
ppon the queſtion, which ſeemed 
them doubtful. It is ſomewhat 
markable, that this noble lord 18 
legitimate in England, and the 
rue ſon of his father in Ireland, 
d that he has been ſo declared 
y two tribunals, each ſupreme in 
s deciſion upon the queſtion of 
de different peerages. 

Mar- ice, May 26, 1772. 
The king has been pleaſed to 
ret that, for the future, the 
pptain-lieutenants of the cavalry 
d marching regiments ſhall have 
unk, as well in the army as in 
eir reſpective regiments, as cap- 
uns; that the preſent captain- 
utenants ſhall take the ſaid rank 
om this day; and all future cap- 
in-lieutenants from the date of 
eir reſpective commiſſions, | 

PARRINGTOYN. 
This day the following 
* bills received the royal aſſent 
a commiſſion from his majeſty, 


BE PEAT oe & 


The bill for remedying the evils 
caſioned by the laws now in be- 
p againſt badgers, engroſſers, 
eltaliers, and regrators, 

The hill for fun ber encouraging 
berring-fiſhery on the coaſts of 
lle of Man. 

The biil for more effectually pre- 
dung frauds in the revenue of 
ile, wich reſpect to tea, ſoap, 
wines, and ſpirits, 

The bill to explain and amend 
a, relating to the eſtabliſh- 
t of Lazarets. | 

de bill to prevent frauds and 
es, relating to the trade carry- 
| « detween Great-Britain and 
de bill for more effectually 
enung frauds in the ſtamp · du- 
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ties, upon vellum, parchment, pa- 
per, and cards, 

The bill to continue and amend 
an act, to prevent frauds committed 
by bankrupts. $* <a 

The bill for allowing a drawback 
on the exportation of tea to Ireland 
and his majeſty's colonies in Ame- 
rica. 

And alſo to ſeveral other public 
and private bills. 

The foreign miniſters had a 
meeting to conſult upon the pre- 
ſervation of their privileges, which 
they ſuppoſe attacked by the peti. 
tion of the cabinet- makers to par- 
liament. 

To the great honour of Prince 
Maſſerano, we are aſſured, his ex- 
celleney declared at the above 
meeting, that he would not keep 
company with any ambaſſador, 
who degraded himſelf from . the 
dignity of a regal gepreſentative, to 
the mean ſtate of a ſmuggler. 
We come here (ſaid the ge- 
nerous Caſtilian) to preſerve the 
rights of nations, not to invade 
them ; and thoſe ſtates ſhould never 
ſend a miniſter to any court, if 
their country is not able to furniſh 
a.gentleman.” 

The commons took into con- 
ſideration the amendments made 
by the lords to the corn and game 
bills; which were both rejected. 
The motives aſſigned by the houſe 
for rejecting both bills were, that 
the Houſe of Lords had no right ta 
alter any bill by which money was 
to be levied an the ſubjet,—ln the 
debate on the Jatter, it was urged, 
that money levied by way of — 
nalty could not be properly looked 
on in that light; to which Mr. So- 
licitor-general replied, it was not 
the ſum to be levied, nor the man- 
ner of levying it, but the precedent 

7 Which 
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which it might eſtabliſh, and the 
doftrines and principles it might 
hereafter maintain ; and concluded 
by remarking, that it was not for 
s, that the glorious Hampden 
mended, bot for the properties, 
hberties, and privileges of his 
countrymen.—This affair took up 
near two hours ; and Sir Fletcher 
Norton proteſted, before he put the 
eſtion on the corn and game 
Is, that he was fincerely for 
throwing them both over the table; 
and, when they were rejected, he 
was as good as his word, for he 
toſſed them into the very middle of 
1 king's birth 
| t 3 — 
4th, day, who then entered into 
the 35th year of his age, the court 
at St. James's to compliment his ma- 


zeſty, was the moſt ſplendid of any 


fince the commencement of the pre- 
ſent reign, if we except only the firſt 
after the acceſſtion. Lady Villars, 
Lady Carlifle, Lady Sefton, the Du- 
cel. of Marlborough, and ſome 
others of the younger female nobi- 
ty, were diſtinguiſhed by a profuſion 
of diamonds, and thoſe worn only 

the firſt, were eſtimated at 50,0001, 
Neither the Duke of Cumberland, 


| = Ducheſe, nor the Ducheſs of 


ouceſter, were at court. 

This morning about five 
sch. clock 4 fire broke out at 
Mr. Wilkinſon's, cabinet-maker, 
the ſouth ſide of St. Paul's church, 
which burnt with amazing rapidity 
for fome time, and entirely de- 
froyed that houſe, together with 
two adjoining ones, greatly da- 
fmaged two other houſes in front, 


and deſtroyed and dam ſeveral 
houfes in Black fan alley 


A chapter of the order of the 
* was held at St. James's, when 


ir George Qfborne, Bart. was 
_ 


who was ſaid to he concernedinſs, 


elected and inveſted one of 
knights of that order, in the nm 
of the late Sir William Stanhope, 

John Friend, Eſq; of Dublin 
who died a few days ago, wasby 
ther in- aw to the noted Dull 


ting fire to Portſmouth- dock. l 
will, Mr. Friend has bequexi 
his eſtate of 25001. a year, toi 
_ children, except 3col. 20 
which he has left to his ſiſter da 
ing life. She married withoutth 
conſent of her friends, and ie 
brother never would ſee her till 
few days before his death, 
Sth Came on before La 

" Mansfield, the long-expe 
ed trial between Mr. Townſenda 
Mr. Hunt, colleQor of the lu 
tax; when, after hearing con 
en both fides, Lord Mansfield i 
the jury, that the queſtion bi 
them was, in fact, no other, i 
* Whether there was any | 
tive power in this country!” 
they acknowledged there wa, ! 
they muſt find for the defenaa 
and, in leſs than two minytts! 
his lordſhip had done ſpeatit 
the jury found for the def 
accordingly. 10 Niel 

Copenhagen, 23. 8 
ſent — the (th inſtant, 0 
commiſſion of inquiſition, d 
all proceedings aginft Co 
Heſſelberg, Admire Hanſen, 18 
tenant. Aboe, Counſellor d 
the Counſellor of State Willem 
and Profeſſor Borger; ſo that! 
were ſet at liberty the ven! 
Meſſrs. Sturtz and Wille 
have received orders to rar? 
iſle of Zealand, and Profeſis 
ger to Aalbourg; his mij 
granted each of the two aft 
nual penfion of 3co rixdol1#% 
is preſumed, as che other pr 


70 not releaſed that day, they 
re condemned to perpetual im- 


b riſonment. 1 1 
8 Peterſbourg, ay 4 wo or- 
g inances have been publiſhed here 


tel; the firſt prohibiting the 
nportation of any foreign gold 
din, excepting Dutch ducats. By 
de ſecond, the ſenate forbids any 
on's ſpeaking on the ſubject of 
ligion, politics, affairs of Rate, 
ace or war, or in ſhort, any 


A her ſubje& but what regards their 
n profeſſions ; and thoſe who 
till contrary to this law are threaten- 


| with the wrath of heaven, and 
xe indignation of her imperial 
wjeſty, This ordinance is renewed 
om one pybliſhed on the ſame 
bje@ by the late Empreſs Eliza- 
„ and from another iſſued by 
e preſent empreſs in 1763. 
Elfneur, May 30. The 27th in 
evening ayrived in the Sound, 
o Engliſh frigates and a ſchooner, 
ty Ghited the caſtle with ſeven- 
en guns, which were returned: 
dmmodore M Bride went imme- 
ately on ſhore, and paid a vifit 
the Governor of Cronenburg, 
dan hour after he went on board 
in. 'Fhe 28th arrived the Bag: 
d ambaſſador, Sir Robert Keith, 
0 1s to conduct the queen as far 
Stade, Of her majeſty's for- 
t houſhold, the Count de Hal- 
a de Lethraborg, and his lady, 
Lady Moſfing, and Lord- 
mberlain Raben, are to attend 
r majeſty as far as Stade, and 
n by land. All the proviſion 
15e are already on board, 
tif the wind prove fair, her ma- 
vill go on board this evening, 
© Sie will ſail. The three 
,pnioners at Copenhagen are 
in the ſame — 5 * 


brobda, Mey 30. A hay 
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belonging to the court, went yeſ- 
terday to Cronenbourg, in one of 
the king's coaches, to take from' 
thence the young Princeſs Louiſa 
AS and. conduct her royal 
hig neſs to the caſtle of Chriſtianſ- 
urg. 

This day his majeſty went th 
in the uſual ſtate to the Houſe tn, 
of Peers, and gave the royal aſſent 
to the followiflg bills; 

An act for granting to bis ma- 
jelly a certain tum of money out of 
the finking-fund, for the ſervice of 
the year 1772; and for making 
forth duplicates of exchequer-bills, 
lottery-tickets, certificates, receipts, 
annuity-orders, and other * — 
laſt, —— or deſtroyed. 

An act for rendering the payment 
of the creditors of — debtors 
more equal and expeditious in 
Scotland. | 

An act for repealing ſeveral laws 
againſt badgers, engroſſers, fore- 
ſtallers, and regrators. | 

An act for the better regulation 
of buildings and party-walls within 
the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and the liberties thereof, and 
other the pariſhes, precin&s, and 
— in the weekly bills of mor- 
tality. 

And to two private bills. 

After which his majeſty was 

leaſed to make a moſt gracioug 
ech from the throne, and the 
TIord-chancellor, by his majeſty's 0 
command, prorogued the parliaa 
ment to the 11th day of Aug. next. 

This day the ſeſſions ended ax 
the Old-Bailey. At this ſeſſions, 
fifteen priſoners were capitally con- 
victed; eighteen to he tranſported 
for ſeven years, one for fourteen, 
and three branded. p 

oſhua Dudley, for perjury in 
the affair of the fire at Perlach 
xeceiyed 
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city ; but by the ſpirit of the mer- 


three eſquires ; from whence they 
went in proceſſion to the ſouth-eaſt 
door of the abbey, and from thence 
to King Henry the VIIth's chapel, 
where they were inſtalled with the 
uſual ceremony. There were fifteen 
vacant Ralls, viz. His Royal High- 
eſs the Duke of Cumberland's, 
Earl Cholmoadeley's, Earl Dela- 
ar's, Sir William Stanhope's, Sir 
Nobert Clifton's, Duke of Chan- 
Joe's, Lord Grantham's, Earl Li- 
ponier's, Sir William Mordaunt 
arbord's, Sir Charles Howard's, 
Dake of. Bolton's, Sir Richard 
jttleton's, Sir William Rowley's, 
ord Blakeney's, and Sir Francis 
lake Delaval's. The knights in- 
alled were, his Royal Highneſs 
e Bimop of Oſnabrug, Earl of 
ellamont, Lord Clive, Sir Wil- 
an Draper, Sir Horatio Mann, 
Sir John Moore, Bart. Sir 
un Lindſay, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir 
harles Montagu, Sir Ralph Payne, 
r William Lynch, Sir Charles 
Witham, Bart. Sir William Ha- 
Mon, Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
Sir George Macartney : the 
ſentees were inſtalled by proxy, 
[hight there was a moſt magni- 
nt ſupper and ball at the opera- 
uſe in the Haymarket, at the 
fence of the new knights, to 
uch were invited the nobility 
K foreign miniſters, and almoſt 
perſon of diſtinction in town 
ont exception. 
The populace roſe on Saturday 
Tanton, and obliged the far- 
: 1 ſell their wheat at 58. the 


The danking-houſe of Meſſrs. 
a, James, Fordyce, and Downs, 
1 payment, Other failures 
ace happened in conſequence 
former. The conſternation 
vas general throughout the 


{109 
chants, , and the timely interpo- 
fition of the Bank of England, 
many of the numerous blakrupe. 
cies that were expected, it is hoped 
are prevented, and that trade will 
reſume its former channel. 
The news of Meſſrs. Neal, For- 


dyce, James, and Down, having 
ſtopt payment, was received at 


Edinburgh, juſt 43 hours after ir 
ned at London, Edinburgh 
above 425 


ha 
is lane from London 
miles. 

At a chapter of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, 
held this day at St. f. 
North was inveſted with the enfi 
of that renowned Order ; 


18th. 


der 


which his Lordſhip gave a ſplendid 
ſe in 


entertainment at his 
Downing-ſtreet. 

Sir Robert Murray Keith arrived 
at Deal. He left the queen at the 
palace of Goerde, 60 miles from 
Stade, in the Hanoverian domi- 
nions. Except at parting from her 
children, which was truly affecting, 
ſhe ſeemed to be in very good ſpi- 
rits, and ſo continued during the 
voyage. 

At a Court of Common-Council, 
the motion was confirmed to give 
the ſum of 400 l. towards the re- 
lief of the ſufferers by fire in the 
iſle of Grenada. | 

The lords of the treaſury have 

urchaſed Ely-houſe and ground in 
olborn. The houſe is to be pul- 
led down, and on the ground are 
to be erected the hackney- coach, 
ſalt, and ſtamp- offices. | 

We hear from the iſle of Sky, 
that the mortality among the black 
cattle (owing to the hard winter, 
and want of provender) 1s eſtimated 
at 8 or 10,0091. ſterling, in that 
iſlaad alone. The mortality — 
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been as great in moſt of the other 
ſtore farms, both in the iſlands and 
on the continent, ſo that the av- 
tumn markets fot cattle this year, 
muſt be but ill ſupplied. 

The Duke of Cumberland was 
the only Ent. of the garter that was 
not ſummoned to attend the chap- 
ter at St. James's. There were pre- 
fent the prince of Wales, biſhop 
of Oſnabrugh, duke of Glouceſter, 

duke of Newcaſtle, duke of Rut- 
land, duke of Montague, duke of 

Grafton, lord Hertford, lord Al- 
bemarle, _ _ Gamer. | , 

t is beyond the power o 
22d. words to deſcribe * ge- 
neral conſternation of the metropo- 
lis at this inſtant. No event for 
Jo years paſt has been remembered 
Þ have given ſo fatal a blow both 
to trade and public credit. An 
univerſal bankruptcy was expected, 
the Goppage of almoſt every ban- 
ber's houſe in London was looked 
for. The whole city was in an up- 
roar ; many of the firſt families 1n 
tears. This melancholy fcene be- 
gan with a rumour that one of the 
reateft bankers in London had 
lor „which afterwards proved 
true. A report at the ſame time 
e that an immedi- 
ate flop of the greateſt muſt take 
place. Happily chis report proved 
oundleſs; the principal mer- 
chants aſſembled, and means were 
immediately concerted to revive 
trade, and preſerve the national 
credit. ] 


| The court of King's Bench gave 
judgment in the caſe of Somerſet 
the flave, viz. that Mr. Stuart his 
maſter had no power to compel him 
an board a ſhip, or to ſend him 
back to the plantations, Lord 
Mansfield ſtated the matter thus. 
The a queſtion þefore us is, Is 
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the cauſe returned ſufficient for 
manding the ſlave ? If not, he nu 
be diſcharged. The cauſe retyryl 
is, the ſlave abſented himſelf u. 
departed from his maſter's ſeriy 
and refuſed to return and ſetvelin 
during his ſtay in England]; uber 
upon by his maſter's order, þ 


was put on board the ſhip by for, A broke o 
and there detained in ſecure cut, Wh fon, co: 
to be carried out of the kingdon, N which e: 
and fold. So high an act of dani together 
nion was never in uſe here; Nack, 

maſter ever was allowed here greatly d 
take a ſlave by force to be ll, engi 
abroad, becauſe he had de broker 
from his ſervice, or for any be flam 
reaſon whatever, We cannot court, wh 
the cauſe ſet forth by this retun i boales, ar 
allowed or hacer of by the N brated Lu 


of this kingdom, therefore then 
muſt be difcharged, 

This day the city's ſolici- 
tor ſigned judgment of dif- 
franchiſement in the Mayor's 
againſt the maſter and wardets 
the three refractory compati 
among whom was Mr. Alden 
Plumb ; but in the afternoon 
recorder ſet the judgment alide 
order, as alledged, to give the 
ties an opportunity of trying 6 
merits of the cauſe at large. 

The ſabſcription of bachelm 
arts at Cambridge to the 39 an 
was this day removed, nem. an 


ſtead of it is ſubſtituted the ter and a 
lowing declaration: I 4h. them y 
elare — that I am, ona fide, f Pleville le 
ber of the Church of Englal  faved th 
by law eſtabliſhed.” the point 
Came on before Dr. Bet- of May Ja 
teſworth, in the prerogauwe ** the lords 
court, Doctors Commons, the land is as . 
pleadings relative to the "ce you ren 
of Lady Warren againſt Str G r our admir 
her huſband, for cruelty, and 3 


by requiring a ſeparate 7 


and ſeparation, a men/e et 
on) when, after a hearing of 
11 hours, the judge thought fit to 
diſmiſs the citation in favour of 
Sir George Warren, the defen- 

ne. 

rh morning between 27th. 
two and three o'clock a fire 
broke out at the houſe of Mr. Wat- 
ſon, coach-painter, in Long-Acre, 
which entirely conſumed the ſame, 
together with the houſe of Mr. 
Bluck, filver lace weaver, and 
greatly damaged that of Mr. Nut- 
all, engine-maker, and the pawn- 
broker adjoining, all in front. 
The flames then ſpread to Broad- 
court, where they deſtroyed fix- 
bouſes, among which was the cele- 
brated Lucy Cooper's, and ſeveral 
zore were greatly damaged. No 
water could be ared for full 
bree hours, ſo that the fire raged 
all that time with uncontrouled 
uy, Mr. Sheriff Wilkes attended 
with great aſſiduity in order to aſ- 
it the poor ſufferers ; and two fel- 
lows had the impudence to pelt 
um, for which they were ſoon 


ed by the populace, and carried 

* 8 ore dl John ielding, who com- 
ing wtted them to priſon, 

ay Marſeilles, May 18. The Ba- 

vole Rh admiral arrived at Villa 

auc the firſt of this month, gave 


at. Jarvis of the Alarm Frigate 
letter and a caſe, with orders to 
them with all diligence to 
Ir, Pleville le Pelley at Marſeilles, 
0 ſaved the Alarm as ſhe was 
i the point of periſhing on the 
t of May laſt year. e letter 
Im the lords of the admiralty in 
land is as follows. Sir, the 
ice you rendered the frigate ex- 
® our admiration and acknow- 


nent. Your courage, your 
den your intelligence, your 
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as a proof of our gratitude.” The 


have deputed two af their comrades 


[11 
talents merited that providence 
ſhould crown your Succeſs 
was your recompence, but we 

ou will accept what Capt. Jarvis 


is charged to bring you as an ho- 
pats Te — merit, aud 


caſe contained ſeveral pieces of plate 
richly chaſed, one of which was a 
vaſe enriched with ornaments rela- 
tive ta the ſervices rendered by the 
Sieur Pleville le Pelley. On one 
ſide was the arms of England, and 
on the other this latin inſcription, 
«« Georgio Renato Pleville le Pel. 
ley, Nobili Normano Grandivili- 
enſi. Navis bellicæ Portuſque Maſ- 
filienfis pro Præfecto ob Navem re- 
glam in Littore Gallico perielitau- 
wy — — — ſua, 
exvatam ; ſeptem Viri Rei navalis 
Britannicæ. M.DCC.LXX.” To 
George Rene le Pleville le Pelley, 
a Norman gentlemen of Grandevel- 
le, lieutenant of the king's * 
and of the Port of Marſeilles, 
having ſaved one of the king's ſhips 
from ſhipwreck on the coaſt of 
France ; from the ſeven lords of the 
Admiraltry of England 1770. 


Copenhagen, June 16. The grie. 
vances of the e forth in 
the petition whi preſented 
to the king on the 6th, — 
been examined into, and fou: 

roundleſs, their demand was re- 
Faſed, and they were told they muſt 
abide by the ancient regulations, 
or be diſmiſſed. They were alſo 
told, that the king was to for- 

ive them for this time the ſtep they 
Fad taken, but warned them never 
to do the like again, on pain of be- 
ing condemned as rebels to work 
at the fortifications for life, with- 
out hope of pardon, This declara- 
tion had the deſired effect; and they 


to 


* 
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having forgiven their imprudent 


conduct. | 
Several precious monuments of 
antiquity have lately been found 


in the remains of the ancient city 
of Herculaneum, among which are 
ſome veſſels for culinary purpoſes, 
made of fine copper lined with ſil- 
ver; which ſhews that the ancients 
were not unaequainted with the 
ious qualities of copper re- 
— health, nor 1 
iding properly againſt their 
"7 ls l 
A letter of thanks from the king 
ef Great Britain was prefented to 
his holineſs the Pope, by D. Paul 
Borgheſe, for the great regard and 
attention which his holineſs had 
Mewen to the Duke of Glouceſter, 
during his late flay at Rome. 
Advice was received at Ham- 
burgh, that a fire, which lately 
e out at Oeſtita, near Archan- 
gel, bad conſumed 5 19 houſes, and 
a great number of ſtorehouſes, in 
which were 1000 laſts of rye, and 
great quantities of hemp. 


Exira2 of a Letter from Copenhagen, 


. Tane 10. 
% By an advice ſhip we have re- 


ceived the agreeable news that on aged 


the .5th of May, peace was pro- 
claimed at . — 
mark and the Algerines.” 

The court of Naples and that of 
Copenhagen have mutually agreed 
to recall their miniſters from each 
reſpective court, and, for the fu- 
ture, ta ſend only a conſul each, 
to take care of their affairs. 


Married, at Lazar's hill, Dublin, 


Mr. Patrick Stephens, aged 109, 
to Mrs. Barry, aged 102. 


The Rev. Mr. Luka Ember, 
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wo return thanks to the king, for near 80 years of ape, to Miſs Elite 


| left 6000 l. to her three daughter, 


he gov 
df tran 
bood 11 
ad his 
2 trie 
Ling's-l 
wour « 
oſts of 
lared, 
earer t 
dis occa 
e Bank 
ny clair 
ith an 1 
of Chai 
2s been 
was hig 


a young lady of 14. 
Died lately, ——Perram, Eq 
at his feat at Hertfordſhire, yel 
known for his fkilt in horſe-racng 
and cock-ſighting, by which he 
amaſſed upwards of 1000 l. per a- 
num, beſides a great ſum of money, 
the bulk of which, after Paying 
fome legacies, he has left to 2 te- 
lation, a youth about nine years d 
age. ; 
Mr. Morgan, at Rotherhithe, 
formerly purſer of a man of wr; 
reckoned to have died wort 
39,000 l. but was fo penurions, he 
would not Keep any ſervant. 
Mr. John Wigan, one of the 


oldeſt and moſt noted jockies in thi p withho 
kingdom, aged 92 years. ib of 
At -Oxford, in the gg year of ied whill 
his age, Capt. Marcellas Laroon, he wife v 

In the 103d year of her ag; ihe ſurvi 
Mrs. Moore, of Marybone, ransferrir 


ould thi 
al and e 
uſband.“ 


Jaſper Jenkins, Eſq; aged 106 
at Enfietd, formerly a merchat 
at Liverpool, 


Mary Metcalf, aged 108, fer The pet 
— 2 2 — — K 
Mrs, Tate, aged 106, at Mil In, Eſq; a 
ton, in Yorkſhire; tract of « 
At St. Omer's, in France, Mx dny an the 
dame Girodolle, a' maiden lad), ken into 
127. ; unſel, a: 
Mrs Keith, at Newnham it mined jr 
Glouceſterſhire, aged 133, who rs, 
tained her ſenſes till within a fort Dublin C 


night before her death: ſhe bu ſly haviog 


bp mark « 
gooc 
George 
te him to 
Vil Panions 


the youngeſt of whom is 109 e 
of : the has likewife leſt be. 
hind her about 70 grand-childen 
and great grand- children. 


— — order of 

e tomy, 

The aQion brought by d Viſcor 
gentleman laſt term again nan. 
3 Vet, X 


de goverfior and directors of the 
"op for tefuling him the liberty 
f transferring his Rock, which 
hood in the joint names of him 
ad his wife, without her conſent, 
u tried yeſterday in the court of 
Ling's-bench, and determined in 
your of the plaintiff, with full 
ofts of ſuit. Lord Mansfield de- 
Jared, ** that nothing could be 
earer than the huſband's right on 
is occaſion, —that the officers of 


ithe, e Bank had nothing to do with 
war; ny claim of the wife, unleſs ſerved 
yorth ith an injunction from the court 
„ e e Chancery, which in this caſe 


u been repeatedly refuſed ; that 


the was highly cruel and oppreſſive 

n this d withhold from the huſband his ti 
pht of transferring, ſince, if ho 

ar of ed whilſt the matter was agitated, 

on he wife would become entitled as 


he ſurvivor to the privilege of 
ransferring and diſpoſing as ſhe 
ould think fit of ſo much of the 
a and abſolute property of her 
uſband,” 

The petition of the Honourable 
domas Walpole, Samuel Whar- 
In, Bſq; and others, for a grant of 
att of country; for a new co- 
dny an the banks of the OB, was 


Iady, Ken into conſidefation in pri 
; unſel, and it is ſaid finally de- 
n . mined in favour of the petitio- 
10 fe- ſs. 
fort- Dublin Caftle, Tune 25, His ma- 
ba ly having been graciouſly pleaſed, 
ten, mark of his royal acceptance 
years the good ſervices performed by 
be. George Matartney; to nomi- 
(dren e tim to be one of the knights 
Mpanions of the moſt honoura- 
ow order of the bath ; and his ma- 
ly having been pleaſed to ſignify 
_ pleaſure, that Geor 
10 4 iſcount Townſhend, Lord- 
in ve N * and general go- 
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cabinet- makers, ſeized in the houſes 


* 
[114 
vernor of his majefty's kingdom of 
Ireland, ſhould inveſt him with the 
enſigns of the ſaid order, and that 
the ſaid inveſtiture ſhould be per- 
formed in ſuch public and diſtin- 
wiſhed manner, as may both ſhew 
the reſpeR due to the king's order, 
and be a teſtimony of his majeſty' 
ſenſe of the merit of the gentleman, 
on whom that ſignal mark of his 
royal favours was conferred 3 the 
ceremony was actordin 5 
fortned this day. * 
After which Sir Gevege Macatt= 
ney was entertained at dinner by 
his excellency the lord - lieutenant, 
together with many of the nobility, 
and principal perſons of diſtine- 
on 


A young man was fou 
Lhe - a cow-houſe at Jh. 
Falmouth, and his brother was ſoon 
after taken up in a fiſherman's net 
drowned. Each of theſe young 
men, it is ſaid, had 2000 l. in a late 
banker's hands, the loſs of which 
was the cauſe of this melancholy 
cataſtrophe z/ it is added, that a 
young gentlewoman that was ſoon 
to have been married to one of the 
brothers, is ſince dead of a broken 
heart. 

Mr, Hill, Who was lately expel- 
led the univerſity of Oxford 
preached a ſermon on Hampitead- 

eath to mote than 5000 hearers. 

In conſequence of the un- 6.5 
wearied applications of tbe 
cabinet- makers, the Treaſury- 
board have at length given orders 
for the ſeizure of a large quantity 
of contraband goods, lately im- 

ted under the ſanction of the 
enetian refident ; and on Friday 
and Saturday laſt, ſeveral officers 
of che cuſtoms, attended by ſome 


of Meſſrs, W. and R. in Sherrard» 
17 ror, 


yt 
114} 
fireet, Gotden-ſquare, and Mr. C. 
In Steck. fret, Soho, ſeveral hun- 
dreds of chairs and fofas, near a 
J Loo curted hair, a large quantity 
of braſs nails, a great number of 
marble tables, ſome very rich ſlab 
frames, carved and gilt, filk lace, 
"tapeſtry, &c. The whole of which 
was immediately conveyed to the 
king's warehonſes at the Cuſtom- 
Houfe. Although'the quantity of 
theſe goods is amazingly great, yet 
they are ſaid to be not above one- 
fourth of the above before-menti- 
oned importation, conſigned to Ba- 
ron Berlendinni, the Venetian Re- 
fident. 

This day the act of parliament 
takes place, by which a duty of 
one ſhilling extraordinary is laid 
npon all green and bohea teas, 
cleared out of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany's warehouſes, 
8th A motion was' made in 

the court of Exchequer in 
dehalf of the crown, relative to an 
extent laid by his majeſty on the 
effects of a late bankrupt partner- 
ſhip. It was ſubmitted to the 
court that the partners had received 
fo the amount of 20,0001. of the 
land-tax levied in that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, and 
1, 400 l. of the duties on windows 
and lights collected in the county 
of Middleſex. The counſel there- 
foro prayed, that as by the bank- 
rupt acts the aſſignees had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the effects in queſtion, 
the court might make an order to 
reſtrain them from embezzling or 
making of an improper application 
df theſe effects until the true deſti- 
nation of chem was legally deter- 
mined. 
William Siday and William Pa- 
ris, for breaking into the houſe of 
Mrs. Fiſher in Goſwell-ſtreet, and 
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ſtealing goods ; John Adfhed gl 


Benjamin Allſworth, for breaki 
into the houſe of Mrs. Bellany x 
Marybone, and ſtealing a quatty 


2 Joſeph Guyant ad 
ſeph Allpreſs, for robbing the ag 
laſt October, were executed at Th . 


burn. Both the ſheriffs and the 
der ſheriff attended the execuuu 
The four firſt were delivered þ 
their friends for interment, butt 
bodies of the two laſt were cum 
to be hung in chains near the pa 
where they robbed the mail. I 
all acknowledged the juſtice of & 
ſentence; the houſebreaker in n 
ticular faid, that they juth & 
ſerved death, having forvometi 
— belonged to a gang of hou 

eakers and ftreet-robbers; u 
attributed their pr 
their connection with 0 
men. | 


Yeſterday upwards of 60 ſem 5 
under ſentence 2 
Newgate, were ippe on 00d 
the veſſel conſigned with then | P —— 
the plantations in America. 1 
Dudley, who pretended vr state. 


ſome diſcoveries-relative to the 
at Portſmouth, and who was d 


victed on his confeſſion on 11 ** 
dictment for petjury, was Mf ebnen 1 
among the other felons. * — ) 

Dr. Richard jebb, who attet of Marty 
the Duke of Glouceſter . e — 
abroad, kiſſed his majeſty Mn Cle, 


on being appointed phyſician 
majeſty. | | 

All the ſervants of the late 
ceſs Dowager of Wales have 

r annum ſettled on them for 
with liberty to engage dem 
in other ſervices. , 

The univerfity of Oxford, 
fall convocation, voted a ett 
thanks under their common 
ineloſed in a filver box, i 


the ſbur truſtees of Dr. Rad» 
&s will, for their liberality in 
ziding an obſervatory; and fur- 
king the ſame with a complete 
", aſtronomical inſtruments. 
foondation-Rone was laid on 

day of June laſt, by the 
Ir. abend., vice - chancel- 
the Savilian profeſſor of aſtro- 
u, and Henry Keene, Eſq; the 
ite ; in which was inſerted a 
per-plate bearing the following 
iption: 


Litchfield, 

aolas Mordaunt, Baronettus, 
alielmus Bagot, Baronettus, 
vielmus Drake, Armiger, 
lviani 1” 008 Qupatores 
Aſtrohomiz Sacrum. 
Anno MDCCLXXII. 


his obſervatpry, which will be 
feet in front, and the elevation 
e centre 88, is very advanta- 
ſly fieuvated near the Radcliffe 
nary, on a ſpacious piece of 
ad, containing upwards of ten 
8; 2 benefaRion which was 
obligingly granted for the uſe 
be univerfity by his Grace the 
of Marlborough.” 
i the inquiſition taken before 
am Clare, Gent. coroner for 
at Studley, a few days ago, 
ie body of Robert Willcocks, 
a killed by — 2 the 
appeared to be as 
+ the deceaſed ſome years 
ited an acre of land adjoin- 
br imall garden belonging to 
dale in which he and his fa- 
during the time he oc- 
this acre, be had incloſed 
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4 
[its 
with a hedge about four lug of the 
land, in order to enlarge his gar- 
den. At length the deceaſed's fa- 
mily increafing very faſt, he was 
rendered incapable of manuring 
and ſtocking, and conſequently 
renting the ſaid acre. Upon this, 
his brother, who lived under the 
the ſame roof, and alſo rented an 
acre of land adjoining, became 4 
renter of both, and preſently des 
manded the ſmall lot of ground 
which the other had formerly 
hedged in. The deceaſed refuſed 
it, and repeated quarrels enſued; 
The fatal one was on the 2oth of 
May, when the ſurvivor, John 
Willcocks, was going to deftroy 
the hedge with a tool called a grub- 
bing axe, but his brother meeti 
him; told him he ſhould not. A 
ter ſome altercation, John made a 
blow at the head of the deceafed 
with all his force, which he by 
ſhifting avoided ; on this; John im- 
mediately ſtruck him a violent blow 
on the bone of his left leg, and 
another with the handle of the axe 
on his breaſt, of which he languiſh- 
ed till the zoth of June, and then 
died. The jury adjourned to Fri- 
day, and then brought in thei 
verdict wilful murder. | 

Leiter ow Pontypool, 
Faly 6: ' "Th 

« This day a rich vicar, and a 
poor curate; paid into the hands of 
the — cer 15 J. the 6r{t iol. 
the latter 51. havin —_— the 

nalties/ by ing to in 
— the a again profane 
curſing and ſweating. The vicar, 
it ſeems, had, without aſſgnin 
any reaſon, diſmiſſed the curate 
from his'ebureh; and the ſons of 


Extract of a 


the latter informed againſt the for- 


mer, without knowing that their 
ſather 


[7 2] 


_—_— — — 


| 
1 
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ſather lay under the ſame predica- 


ment. | | 
Came on in the Court of 


9th. King's-Bench, before Lord 


Mans field and a ſpecial jury, a cauſe 
on an action for falſe impriſonment, 
againſt a ſheriff*s officer, It ap- 

ared that the officer, after bail 
Lad been accepted, and a bond en- 


tered into, refuſed to releaſe tbe 


laintiff from his confinement, and 
the end prevailed on one of the 
bail to tear his name off the bond, 
becauſe the priſoner refuſed to pay 
for certain enumerated articles, 
which he never had. The jury, 
without going out of court, found 
a verdi& for the plaintiff, with coſts 
and 2ol. damages. The chief 


_ Juſtice was clearly of opinion, that 


an action would always lie in every 
inſtance where an officer offered to 
detain his priſoner, after bail had 
been accepted of and legally given; 
for however juſt the officer's de- 
mand may be, he muſt ſeek a re- 


medy according to law, not by 


compulſion or extortion. 
12th, The Venetian ambaſſador 


has made a formal demand 
of the imported under his 
auſpices, and fince ſeized by a ſpe- 
ial order of the treaſury-beard. 
But his excellency was perempto- 
nly told, - that, -as his Britannic 
majeſty would countenance no ins 
fringements of the Venetian laws 
in his miniſter at Venice, ſo would 
he not ſuffer the miniſter of that 
republic to violate with impunity 
the laws of Great-Britain, And 
alſo, that his majeſty meant this 
reſolution to extend to all his ſer- 
-vants, in every foreign court, and 
to the miniſters of every power now 
or hereafter reſident here. 

There was a very remark- 


1 
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Atm. able inſtance of the ine. 


cacy and diſproportion of ou * 
nal laws : two perſons were why 
you round Covent-Garden 
uant to ſentence ; the one for Inn 
ing a bunch of radiſhes, wid 
nature might have impelled hiny 
do; the other for debauching al 
polluting his own niece, a din 
that nature revolts at. 
A cauſe came on in the Court 
2 before Lord Mas 
field and a ſpecial jury, on the 
tute of uſury, wherein the king ul 
Beaumont was plaintif, and 
— — deſendu 
when it a ö e plaintif lu 
— of the Aal X 


25 
dy M. 


U len, * 
falſe 1 


and paid him 10 per cent, inten had ſta 
_ — — * 0 verdict for t Foun 
aintiff with 200 l. damages. ce 
c On Sunday the 12th inf te the 
ſailed down the river, Mr. u Ne of ſi 
Dr. Solander, Dr. Lind, and l $ at 
Truil (a gentleman well acqua pa 
with the northern languages 1 er, was 
antiquities) on their voyage u Feople 
the weſt of Ireland, Scotland, we the x 
its iſtes, and Iceland, They n midnigh 
carried every thing that can ned men 
them aſſiſtance in examining! ſchoone 
natural hiſtory of theſe countn it, took | 
with that of the ſeas ſurround el; and 
them. A motior 
They write from Hanove ns of + 
the Hereditary Princeſs of In t's-Inn. 
wick has been at Goerde, act — of 
ied, contrary to ex > ee, an 
— — relace er hub into th 
which is — open ek 1 — th 
vincing proof, that 2 c 1 a 
mony © bliſts between theſ the legal 
illuſtrious perſonages. The ed, 
four days with Queen Carolit Med, ane 
tilda of Denmark, who v#" —awn, 
joyed to ſee her ſiſter. It is 07 np oe 
rted, that the queen ma f ! 25 
| make a tour to Brun 0 "2 luc] 
A cauſe was tried in t pry 


Bench, in which the 
of the houſe, from which 
d bank notes, &c. were 
˖ Ap plaintiff, in an action 
falſe impriſonment, having been 
en yp on ſuſpicion of being privy 
the robbery, and confined for 
ar five weeks, when his inno- 
ce-ap by the detection of 
thief, his con viction, and exe- 
tion. The jury gave a verdict 

the plaintiff, and 2001. da- 


His majefty's ſhip Bonetta 
*. arrived expreſs from Admi- 
Montague, with the following 
ſagreenble intelligence: That 
had ſtationed the Gaſpee ſchoo- 
r, Lieutenant Dudingſton, at 
vidence,' in Rhode-Iſland, to 
dte& the trade, and prevent the 
els of ſmuggling that conſtantly 
nils at that place; and which, 
the particular activity of the 
er, was ſo effectually done, that 


Kin 
df 


we the reſtraint. — 
midnight, about two hundred 
ved men in eight boats boarded 
„vwounded the lieute- 
it, took all the people out of the 
el; and then burnt her.“ 
A motion was made before the 
ons of the Exchequer, in Ser- 
t's-lnn-Hall, on behalf of the 
paces of Meſſrs. Neal, ſames, 
wee, and Down, for leave to 
Into the bank 30,0001. the 
unt of the extents on Fordyce's 
hes, as a ſecurity for the crown 
legality of the extents: are 
ed, which was accordingly 
ted, and the extents are to be 


rawn. | 
The coroner's inqueſt ſat on the 
ly of a young waterman, who 
ung firuck his fiſter in a violent 
"a under the eye, was ſuddenly 
« with contrition, and in- 
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people were detetmined to re- ter 
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ſtantly tabbed himſelf. The jury 
brought in their verdict , © 
The ſeſſions ended at the Stk. 
Old-Bailey. At this ſeſfions . 
ten were capitally convicted, thirty- 
three received ſentence of tranſport- 
ation for ſeven years, and two for 
fourteen years. 
Among thoſe capitally convicted, 
was an officer in the train of artil - 
lery, charged with committing an 
unnatural crime. 
Came on in the Court of King's- 
Rench, before Lord Mansfield and 
a ſpecial jury, a criminal proſecu- 
tion. at the ſuit of the crown, in 
— — — — lunatic, 
inſt the keeper of a private mad- 
— and — Thet trial laſted 
from nine o'clock in the morning, 
till paſt four in the afternoon, when 
the jury, without leaving the court, 
found the defendants guilty, and 
acquitted the ſervant. The court 
is to pronounce judgment early next 


m. 

The following advertiſement ap- 

peared in the St. James's Chronicle. 
« Wanted immediately, fifteen 

hundred, or two thouſand pounds, 

by a perſon not worth a groat, whe 


- having neither houſes, land, an- 


nuities, or public funds, can offer 
no other ſecurity, than that of fim- 
ple bond, bearing ſimple intereſt, 
and engaging the repayment of the 
ſum —— in five, fix, or ſa- 
ven years, as may be agreed upon 
by the parties, 2 
Whoever this may ſuit (for it is 
—— it will ſait ſomebody) by di- 
ing a line for A. Z. in Ro- 
cheſter, ſnall be immediately re- 
plied to, or waited on, as may ap- 
neceſſary.” 

The following is an inſcription 
on an elegant entablature of braſs, 
with a marble border highly po- 
liſhed, juſt put up at the bead af 

[1 3] a 
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the fiajr-caſe Ieading into the Ma- 
Tine-Society's-office over the Royal+ 
Exchange; 25 

In 1763, William Hicks, Eſq; 
of Hamburgh, left a generous to- 
ken. of regard to this his native 
country, worthy to be recorded to 
the lateſt poſterity : He — 
to this Society a ſum of money 
which produces zool. per annum, 
for fitting out poor boys, in time 
of war, to ſerve the officers on 
board the royal navy, in order to 
be brought up as ſeamen : In time 
of peace, one half of the produce 
to be expended in fitting out poor 
boys as ping to owners and 
maſters of ſhips in the merchants» 
ſervice and coaſting veſſels; the 
other half in placing out poor girls 


t trades, whereby they may earn 


an honeſt livelihood. This memo- 


_ rial was given by Thomas Naſh, 


Eſq; citizen of London. 


Bras of u Letttr from Marſeilles, 
; | 


n N young man of this town, 


who was violently in love with a 
girl whom he deſpafred to ſucceed 
ith, on account of the great diſ- 
roportion of fortune between the 
families, lately poiſoned his 
ther, mother bromher, and fifter 
at one meal, in order to et all 
their fortunes. The precaution he 
had taken to bring two eggs for 
is own' ſupper, was the means of 
iſcovering his crime; but he foyn 
means to make his eſcape.” 


| Brtratt of a Letter from paris 
Mad. d'Orcay died here lately, 
of à diftemper little known in this 
eountry, but diſtinguiſhed in Po- 
land by the name of the pligua. 


One of the ſymptoms of this diſtem- 
is looked upon as incurable, 


which is, that blood iſſues from the 
Mair,“ 1 


5 


red a bill of indictment again! 


defendant brought his actiongg y 


Copenbagen, Kane 2 , 
Counſellor of We Snakes 
out on his departure from hag 
this day for Lubec. The king ky 
reſtored to him his effects, wid 
are valued at 6000 rixdollan, y 
cludipg the preſents he bad rec 
ed beſore his impriſonment, fng 
his majeſty, and the late Cout 
Struenſee, his brother. 

Colonel Falkenſchiold ſent in 
queſt of ſome kind to his nuch 
before his baniſhment t6 Mu- 
holm, but it was not complil 
with. x 
The rt was made o fl 
his majeſty of the convidh * 
under ſentence of death in New 

ate, when the following were 

ered for execution, vis. G 
Lovell, Robert Ayſtrop, Joha l 
vine, James Dempſey, and Nala 
Jones, on Wedneſday the 3d 
Auguſt next: Thomas Maſey, jos 
ow of Richard Cole, John » 
and James Aſſent, were ſe 
during his majeſty's pleaſur, 

A cauſe way trie | 
Mansfeld, for criminal cen 
tion, brought by a wachen 


againſt an agent to an ator}. 
appeared, that a familiar in 
courſe being diſcloſed to the 


tiff, to have been carried 
tween his wife and the defend 
he charged ber with it, 306 
declared that the defendant 
eommitted a rape on her, and! 
the would ſwear it, which i 
before the lord-mayor, and pick 


defendant for an actual rape, W 
was found ignoramus. On! 


the plaintiff for a malicious 
— on which he reco te 
verdict for gol. damages. is en 
watchmaker in this la ſul 7" lecond 


clearly the criminal converſa- 


between his wife and the de- 
lia, with zoo l. damages. 


P- tried before Lord Mansfeld 
vildhall, by a ſpecial jury, in 
ich the aſignees of a bankrupt 
plaintiffs,” and a merchant of 
ndon defendant, for the recovery. 
cool. Eaſt-India capital ſtock, 
ich had been transferred to the 
krupt for the purpoſe of voting 
an election for Eaſt-India direc- 
„ and which the ſaid bankrupt 
re-transferred to the ſaid mer- 
nt after the ſtatute of bank - 
ptcy-had taken place. The jury 
their deteftation to this 
al ; by giving a r- to the 
ntiffs,, with 12721, damages, 
des coſt of ſuit. 4 x. 
he ſarke day a tythe-cauſe came 
to be tried before the barons of 
Exchequer, wherein the Rev. 
abe, in Herefordſhire,jwas plain- 
; 4nd his pariſhioners defen- 
au. The queſtion was, Whe- 
notice given ten days, previous 
the expiration of the year 1769, 
ſuficient to make void a com. 
2 — tythes, that had 
Buned in the pariſh man years; 
ich the rcourr.determingd in the 
— 246 ig 
ancy of the princeſs, 
lotto the young a was 
aared at Rome. This princeſs 
Fand. daughter to Thomas Bruce, 
lof Ayle V father of Charles 
ce, the laſt Earl of Ayleſbury, 
Whoſe _ that title became 
d. The ſaid Thomas, being 
Ppilt, ſettled at Bruſſels, in the 
* countries, where he married 
* ſeeond lady Charlotte, Coun- 
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nt, the jury, after balf an 
rs confideration, gave him a 
- Horne, one: of the 
Came on a cauſe to be 
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teſs of Sanna, of themoble houſe of 
Argenteau ; by whom he had an 
only daughter, Charlotte | Maria, 
who married in 1722 the Prince of 
princes of the 
empire; by.whom he had five chil- 
dren, the youngeſt of whom is the- 
abovementioned Princeſs of Stol - 
berg, who, as appears by the fo- 
reign accounts, is firſt-coufin to her 
Grace the prefent Ducheſs of Rich- 
mond, (her grace's father and the 
ptincefs's mother being brother and 
filter) ſecond-couſin to, his Grace 
the Duke of Chandos, and allied 
to the principal nobility in this 
Extract of a Letter from Stockbolm, + 
N 

Me have juſt received advice 
from Avaſaza in Lapland, chat the 
wood on mount Horrilakers had, 
by ſome accident, been ſet on fire 
on the night of the 22d. of june, 
which burnt with ſach amazing 
rapidity, that the flames ſoon com- 
municated to the foreſts at the foot 
of the mountain, and the trees be- 
ing dried by the hot weather, were 
in leſs than half an hour in one 
continued blaze. The light 
ſoon ſeen from Avaſaza'; and the 
inhabitants immediately ran to ſome 
villages that were near the foreſt 
fide, but the little wooden huts 
that formed thoſe villages, were 
ſoon redaced to aſhes : happily no 
lives were ;oft, The flames con- 
tinued ravaging the foroſts rill the 
24th in the afternoon ; when a 
heavy ſhower of rain falling, it was 
almoſt immediately cexvinguiſhed, 
This is the fourth ſire of the kind 
that has happened on the Herrile- 
beg fee the 1936.” *. | 
* i lately, . — upward s Of 70, 
Mr. Richard hild, farmer, at 
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Colfall, in thepariſh-of Amerſham, The following is the flats «f 
Docks. This covetous — in the gratuities beſtowed by his majeh 
year of. the hard froſt, 1739, laid on the gentlemen of the faculy, 
vp _— of an hundred quarters who attended the Duke of Gln. 
at, which he might then ceſter in his late illneſs in Italy; 
have ſold at 19]: a New but he to Dr. Jebb, 20001. to Mr. Adis 
would not take leſs than 201. and 15001. and to Mr. Charlton, bon. 
kept it to his death. It has fince hold ſurgeon to his royal highnes, 
been brought _ of the granary, who — attended him in all kj 
but ſo. damag 2 and tours to the continent, 2001, ad 
time, that N about ſeventeen a penſion of 100 l. per annum. 
quarters —— Brag and ſold laſt ,. 2 
Week at Uxbridge market, at 11]. Extrad of a Letter from a gen 
ros. a load, He died worth about in Liſbon, to @ merchant in Cu 
e . 89 13. 

At Newington-Butta, in one On the 3d inſtant was execu 
houſe, and on one day, Mrs. Eli- ed, urſuant to her ſentence, Lou 
zabeth Weſt, aged 79, and Mrs, de 1— for the murder of — 
Ann Weſt, aged 72. maiden ladies three infants, that were at dife 
and liſters. . times committed to her care by4 

Thomas Store, Eſq; aged 96, at directors of the foundling-holgit 
* M EG | — he ſ = which 0 
* n 1 ; 101, at y t e entence u | 
— 2, 4 2 no ather — but 600 ta 

Jean Merot, in the royal hoſpi- in money, a covado of baiz, ad 
tal of invalids at Paris, in — 1 5 cradle, that ſhe received with ex 


8 : of them. She was but twenty. 
T5 years of age when executed, 

IT r * ing to execution ſhe was pinch 
AUGUST. with hat irons, and at the 


| her hands were ſtruck off; be u 
by At Kirkſtall, near Leeds, then ftrangled, and * | 
2 a very affecling ſcene hap» burot.” 
| One Armley, with his — His majeſty has been 2 
| s, one ſeven, the ather about reſpite the execution 
| —— gſomeembankments following capital convifw in 
al be e pe fell into the ri- gate, till further figni6cation | 
| vor; _— fis 
| 
| 
| 


umped in to — al pleaſure, viz. Rohe 
him; and the eldeſt, ſeeing both Aiſtrop, T's for robbing Mr. jo 


in danger, followed to give his — on tho highway, al 
— and all three -periſhed late © Groſvenar-ſquare, of 
together — and —— 
de Karl of Harcourt arrived in (with — evine) was — 
| wn ſrom his embaſſy at the court of — ver, 
| af Frapce, on the h 225 , of a gold 
= - B e d . — irof Mr. Mor ; 
og in Who went abroad . 
Lenden, wards the natural Gu“ d, 


—_— 


late Lord Baltimore, was taken into 
confideration by the lord-chancel- 
lor; when his lordſhip was pleaſed 
to diſmiſs him from his wardſhip, 
and to order him to ſtand commit- 
On the contrary,-it is ſaid, 
that Meſſrs. Wilkes and Glynn have 
received letters from Mr. Morns, 
prefling them to call upon the mi- 
nilry, to remonſtrate againſt his 
impriſonment. at Lifle, as an in- 
fringement of the law of nations. 
Sir Jaſeph Yorke ſet out 
* to re- aſſume the function of 
his embaſſy in Holland. He was 
lately preſented with the freedom 
of the city of Dublin in a gold 
box, when in Ireland to review his 

=_ . 

Four 22 were tried at Vork 
illzes, for ſmothering a boy, that 
had been bitten hy a mad dog, and 
was raving mad himſelf, between 
blankets, They are ſaid to have 
been acquitted for want of evi- 
dence, 

The following extraordinary ac- 
mantio id tp bo true: On the 2d 
of July laſt, the wife of John 
Charlſworth, who keeps the croſs- 
keys-inn at Balſover in Derbyſhire, 
was ſafely delivered of three chil- 
dren. The good woman continued 
in tolerable health ten days, when 
ſhe was delivered of a fourth child ; 
and ſhe was on, the 22d of July 
ſeized in labour for the third time, 
and brought two more children into 
the world. Theſe ſix children, 
though very ſmall, were perfectly 
well formed ; four are dead, but a 
boy and girl, with the mother, are 

ely to live, | 

A moſt remarkable cauſe came 
on to be tried at the aſſiaes for the 
county of Norfolk, where a clergy- 
nan of — was plaintiff, 
#9 his ungle defegdant, It ap- 


Sth 
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peared u the trial, that the 
plaintiff * from a variety of 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, had been 
reduced to the melancholy ſituation 
of wanting bread ; he had been an 
hoftler at an inn in London, had 


married the maid, and had been 


reduced to beggary ; that, while 


he was ſtrolling about as a vaga- 


bond, his father died, and his el- 
der brother took poſſeſſion of the 
eſtate ; but it being held in gavel, 
kind, the plaintiff brought his ac+ 
tion for the recovery of his father's 
right of inheritance, and obtained 
a verdict, 

Eleven of the hearts of 
ſteel, who were indited in 1 
1 of Down, and tranſ- 
mitted to Dublin for trial, purſu- 
ant to a late Act of parliament for 
that purpoſe, were hrought to the 
bar, by virtue of a commiſſion fop 


holding a ſpecial l- delivery. 
The court ſat three days, the two 
firſt of which were taken up in diſ- 


putes concerning the legality of the 
commiſſion — which they ſat; 
on the third, a great number of 
witneſſes were examined on behalf 
of the crown, and, after a long 
and excellent charge given to the 
jury, the priſoners were all brought 
in not guilty. 

Late laſt night a farther reſpite, 
during his majeſty's pleaſure, came 
to Newgate for Capt. Jones, who 
was to have been executed this day 
for a deteſtable crime; and it is 
ſaid an expreſs is diſpatched to 
York, requeſting the preſence of 


Judge Willes, who tried him, in 


town, 
The foundation-ſtone of -th. 
the new bridge over the 17 
Wear, belonging to che dean and 
chapter of Durham, was laid. The 


ancient and hondurable . 


* 
. * 
— — — — 2 
— 


* 
_— — — — — — 
— 


b) — — — mA—D—U — — — 
— 


&f free and ed maſons at- 
tended the ceremony; as did like- 
_ wiſe the dean, moſt of the pre- 
bends, and many of the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen. Ha 
Tb day Jacob Benider 
19th, was introduced to his ma- 
Jeſty, as miniſter from the Em 
of Morecco. The letter which he 
then” had the honour to preſent to 
Me majeſty, was to the following 
ect: The bearer of this im- 
perial letter, is Jacob, fon of 
Abram Benider, a perſon equally 
Beloved by his fovereign and bis 
country, and who has your ma- 
Funk intereſts truly at heart. I 
ave enttuſted him with full powers 
to treat, and, from his knowledge 
of public affairs, and his attention 
© our matual intereſts, I truſt 
r majeſty will give him that de- 
te of credit Which his fidelity to 
me, and inclinations to ſerve n_ 
merit, He is particular 
nequnimed wi) the motives of this 
| regard your con- 
sub — — from Te- 
tual, in a manner fo contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed uſages on ſuch oe- 
eon. I have ſent him to your 
majeſty,* becauſe 1 know he has 
ability to ſerve both you and me.” 
At the aſſizes held at Bury St. 
* Fdnzorid's, an elderly gentleman 
- of an opulent fortune, was tried 
for enticing a girl into his garden, 
and attempting to injure her: he 
was found guilty, and fined 4001. 
nt ag The water in the Thames 


| the» aftertoon, that people might 
have waded acroſs from Pepper- 
alley-ſtairs to the oppoſite 0, 
without — of drowning. 
From tbe Vifala, Faly 12. Ad- 
vices from Sniatyn, in Pocutia, 


* 
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was fo remarkably low in 


mention a melancholy event that One Nicholas Goldfmith a hs 


has ſpread a general conſternation, 
In the year 1770, when the peſt. 
lence raged with the utmoſt vio. 
lence, a rich Jew, who had quitted 
y, took the road to that town, 
where they refuſed him admittance; 
he reſolved then to ſettle with hi 
family in a foreſt diſtant only one 
mile from the town; there be 
died, and all his people alſo, en- 
cept one valet, whoſe ſtrength of 
conſtitution overcame the conte- 
ion. The Jew on bis arrival in 
the foreſt buried his treaſute, and 
ſeveral pounds of infected coral, 
The domeſtic knew this: when be 
yecovered his ſtrength, he removed 
from the ſpot where the dead bo- 
dies were depoſited, in order to 
avoid the diſmal fight, and alſo to 
ſeek a more wholeſome air, fully 
reſolved to return ſoon to dig up 
his treaſure z he Was met by om 
ſoldiers who enliſted him; be de. 
ferted the beginning of the ſpriig 
of this year, and immediately it 
— to the place where the trez: 
ure was hidden; and, digging uf 
the gold, and as much of the con 
as he could carry, he repaired u 
Sniatyn, where he ſold ſome a 
the coral to a brother Jew, The 
purchaſe proyed fatal; the Jew! 
family- ſoon died of the plague, th 
news took air, and the houſe wit 
burnt, but the infection could not 
be reſtrained ; it ſpread, and cov» 
tinued to rage with great violend 
when the letters that brought tl 
account were written. 25 
By accounts from the Archie 
lago, it was computed that no 
than 700 houſes have been de 
ſtroyed in the iſlands of that (, 
ſince Chriſtmas laſt, by ed 
quakes, and that 5000 inhabita 
have periſhed, 


? 


a purchaſe 
0 the 


executic 
traced | 
him in 
mation 
by whic 
detected. 
The J. 
eyed C 
diſcharge 


right to 
like ſurve 


Wager 
Ack 
footmen, 


menial ſe 
Eutrad of 


« Aboy 


gentleman 
came from 
brought w 
large dian 
Fats, Whic 


here 


| 


1,200,000 
Wards of 
n annual | 
ad about t 
his valuab 


a y 


hich paſſe 
galt month, 
ſured on i 
the lame ſut 


Aichard ( 


herd, in Saxe Gotha, was lately 
broke upon the wheel there, for 
the murder of children, whom he 
had killed and eaten, There was 
a cave near his cottage in which he 
cooked and feaſted on the fleſh of 
the unhappy victims; and before 
ke was diſcoyered he had made 
away with no leſs than fifteen, 
which he confeſſed at the place of 
execution. Another herdſman 
traced him to his caye, and caught 
him in the fat, and gave infor- 
mation againſt kim to a magiſtrate, 
by which his inhuman cruelty was 
detected. 8 

The lords of the admiralty ſur- 
eyed Greenwich Hoſpital, and 
diſcharged ſeveral who had not a 
right to that charity. In 1742 a 
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wad 
S 


ul 


Wager, when 800 perſons were 
kicharged, among whom were 
ſootmen, coaahmen, and other 
menial ſervants, | 


ExtraZ of a Letter from Amſterdam, 
dated Auguſt 7. 
About five years ago a' Greek 
gentleman named Gregory Suffras, 
came from Iſpahan, in Perſia, and 
brought with him an extraordinary 
large diamond, weighing 779 ca- 
Fats, which he depoſited in the 
Bank here till he could meet with 
a purchaſer, and has lately ſold it 
p the Empreſs of Ruſſia for 
1,200,000 Florins, which is up- 
wards of 100,0001, ſterling, and: 
a annual penſion of 4000 rubles ; 
id about the middle of laſt July, 
this valuable jewel was — on 
ud a veſſel for Peterſbourg, 
which paſſed the Sound the 21ſt of 
pat month, 556,000 Florins were 
ſured on it in this country, and 
e ſame ſum in London.” 
Rickard Chiſwell, Eſq; a mer- 


- 
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like ſurvey was made by Sir Charles 


(by Mrs. Bellamy) 50001. and (to, 


—— — 2 Ts 
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chant of this ay + who died a few. 
days ago, has left the following 
— by his m_ —*. the 
of Hackney, 20l. to r 
of the pariſh of Finchſield in Eber, 
201, to the poor of Dibden in Ef. 
ſex, 3ol, to Morgen college on. 
Blackheath, 1001, to the four bo- 
ſpitals of St. Thomas in the Bo- 
rough, the London, Chriſt, and 
St. Batholomew's, 1001, each. 
By the will of the late John Cal. 
craft, Eſq; who died in the 46th 
your of h13 age, it appears that he 
as left to his brother the colonel, : 
and his heirs male lawfully begot- 
ten, ſeveral of his eftates in Ne 
colnſhire; and ſeveral others in 
the ſame county to his ſiſter Mrs. 
Lucas (the wife of Anthony Lu- 
cas Eſqz a commiſſioner of exciſe) 
and their heirs male, who are to 
take and bear the name and arms» 
of Calcraft. "lo 12 
To his eldeſt ſon — Calcrafe' 


his execators in traſt for him till. 
he attains the: age of 21) all his 
other eſtates in Kent, Eſſex, So- 
merſetſhire, and Dorſetſhire. 

To Elizabeth Calcraft his. 
daughter (by Mrs, Bellamy) 5000 l. 
and the reverſion of the Lincoln«: 
ſhire eſtates, in caſe of default of 
iſſue male in the family of Colonel 
Calcraft, or Mr. Lucas. | 

To his three ſons and a daughter, 
by Miſs Bride, 10,0001; each, and 
10,0001. to the child, if ſhe is: 
pregnant at his death. 

To Miſs Bride 3oool. a clear 
annuity for her life of 10001. and 
another of 500 l. to expire on her 
marriage, or the arrival at age of 
the youngeſt child. 

o the male children by Miſs 
Bride, the enjoyment, according to 
ſeniority, of all the eſtates W 
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he has bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon, 
_ he dies without lawful if- 


All the 


of his death, 
em on their 


coming of age, or the davghter's cou 


cas, 


= 
gool. each. 
He has alſo left a few legacies 


t his friends, and a year's wages pr 


near the i; 
commi 
that he overtook 
walked with him till be came to a 
fiyle, where, in petting over, he 
firuck him with a hed 
_—_ him 3 that, when he firſt t 


he had not 


Barry) 
10 Philip Francis, Eſq; 1000l. 


To Mrs. Francis 200 l. per ann. 


for her life. 


To his executors, Anthony Lu- 
- 1000 l. Edward Barwell, 
the Houſe of Commons, 


Ef, 
Mr. Williams of Dartford, 


to all his ſervants. 
28th, 

en a gibbet 30 feet high 
 Campde 
ſhire, William Kelly, for the mur- 


der of Richard Dyer, a 
278 Rn 7 He 


Stn ſs 2 innocence, till he came 
where the murder was 


Was executed, and af- 
terwards hung 1 
» On 
n-hill, in Glouceſter- 

ener 


in de- 
called God to 


„ and then he confefſed, 
on the road, 


ſtake, and 


up with him, he had no 
— 2 hurtin him; that he 
ed: him for his money, * 


when he had committed the fact, 
to rob him, but 
ran away frighted. He was about 
N . of age, was married, and 


chi 


A boy was ; baptized at St. Dun- 
ſtan d charch; hy the name of Count 
Piper, fm a remarkable dream, 


wm which the father was informed, 


3 


in chains, 
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a fortnight before the child wy 
born, that he ſhould have a' fon, 


that he ſhould be named Coun: 
to his children 
art to commence intereſt at four 
per cent. from the da 
and to be paid to 


Piper, that he ſhould be brought 
up to the uſe of arms, and that, fl 
ing taught the art of war, he ſhoull 
+ wn an honour to his king and 


ntry. 

Copenbagen, Juhyz i. The commil. 
ſion of enquiry has received orden 
to conſider in what manner the per. 
ſons employed in conviRing the pri. 
ſoners' of ſtate ſhould be rewarded; 
in conſequence of which it was a. 
lotted that Dr. Hee and Dr. Muy 
ter ſhould each receive 300 Rirddl. 
lars; but the court was of a differ. 
ent —_— and judged it ma 

make preſents to theſe 
becledlafticks Accordingly thel 

—.— were ſent for to Frede. 

ſberg, where Prince Frederick, 
on he par oft king, preſented 
to Dr a ſnuff-box of Saxon 
China, mounted in 


Id and ſet 
with diamonds ; and likewiſe to 
Dr. Maunter a chryſtal ſauff bon, 
mounted in gold and ornamented 
with diam The two civil of- 
ficers who — up the 
each received 1890 Daniſh ducats, 

Naples, July 16. A horrid mu- 
der has lately been committed at 
Nola. A — eon who was fre 

vently at the e of ap officer 

there, was looked u 1 by the * 
with a too favourable eye, v 
= officer obſerving, deſired % 

on no more to enter his doors} 

e latter complied, ſeeming!y = 

= the leaſt ck iflatisfaction, — ' 

terwards lache eher i a bravo 

they way-laid the o rin the en 

one evening, and, after piving him 
many wounds with a da 

him for dead. The officer wa 

ſoon found, and bein carried 

tely di. 


home, the wife imm page 


ed a meſſenger for the ſurgeon 
— had been — not think · 
dunt ing him capable of ſuch an act: on 
gh the arrival of the ſurgeon, finding 
the officer living, he declared his 
wounds were not mortal, but that 
it would be neceſſary to dilate that 


to be the moſt dangerous; he then 
took one of his 1nſtruments and 


Pe. thruſt it into the officer's heart, and 
pri- be preſently died. The bravo, his 
ded; accomplice, has confeſſed the 
„d. »bole, and they are now both in 
Mu- priſon. - a | 

xdal- Paris, Auguft 10. Capt. Tre- 
iffer- buchet, commander of a ftip lately 
2 arrived in Nantes River, from St. 


Domingo, met with a very extra- 
ordinary event in his paſſage. The 
16th day after he ſet ſail, about 
eleven o'clock at night, he felt a 
2 and — — erew 
imagined the ſhip had ſtruck u 
a rock ; they — voor s ſet — 
pumps to work, finding a 
deal of watet in the hold, and were 
n wy much alarmed. — 
ay a —_— th und 2 
monſtrous fiſh, 30 or _ feet long, 
fallened to the ſhip, and endea- 
voured by every means to get it off, 
but to no purpoſe. The captain 
therefore made up to a ſhip about 
three leagues diſtant, which hap- 
pened to be an Engliſh ſhip, com- 
manded by Captain Smith, and 
with his afliſtance they at laſt cut 
way this monſtrous fiſh 2 but it 
vu then ſo much cut and disfigured 
that it was impoſſible to make out 
what it was, and they were afraid 
to ſend down the divers to examine 
the done to the ſhip, for 
fear they ſhould become a rey. to 
ele yoracious animals. The next 
Gy examined the ſhip, and 
bend her pierced in two places 
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given on his breaſt, as it ſeemed ſ 


lis 
about four feet above her keel, by 
a kind of horn, which had made an 
They of _ m_ in diameter. 
They were obliged to pump ni 

— day, and ce Engle uip kept 

company in order to give an 

— that might 1 wes | 


ary. 

Vienna, July 29. A very rich 
private gentleman in this city keeps 
open houſe for all thoſe who can 

rove that they have been of any 
— to the ſtate. 


Paris, A 3. A rencontre has 
juſt happened on the frontiers be- 
tween the Marquis de Fleury, ſon 


of the Duke de Fleury, and an of- 
ficer, who, as well as himſelf, is 
a captain in the regiment of Tou- 
raine. They fe with piſtols 3 
the officer was killed ; and M.' de 


Fleury had his arm broken. This 


duel, it is ſaid, was occaſioned by 

— old quarrel ſubſiſting between 
em. | 
Marricd lately, William Cham- 

berlain Eſq; of Leeds, Yorkſhire, 


_= 85, to a fine young girl of 
16, wh 
pied, Henry M Eſq; 
ied, Hen ontague, Eſq; 
Maſter in . — 92. 
Dr. Richard Paſſiogham, aged 
97, late a minor canon of Rocheſ- 
ter Cathedral. 

Mr. Burnier, at Blackheath. He 
has left the bulk of a large fortune 
to houſe-keepers, and to one 
induſtrious young man 2o00l. 

Mrs. Lydia Hewlett, aged 85. 


who upwards of fifty years kept a 


boarding ſchool for young ladies. 


Mary Winter, at Lambeth, in 


the 105th year of her age, 
— Forbes, at Harwich, in 
the 10gth year of his age. | 
_ Rice, a cooper in South- 
Wark, 2 LSGat ooo 5 3 
* SEPT:- 


om his firſt wife brought 
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ith. fell at Inverary, in Scot- 
land, by which the rivers roſe to 
ſach a height, as to carry every 
thing along with the current .that 
in the way; even trees that 
had braved the floods for more than 
100 years, were torn up by the 
- —.— _— down the —— 
Numbers o were ſwept 
away, and the milie roads ren- 
dered impaſſable. the Dake 
of le's caſcades, bridges, and 
bulwarks, are deſtroyed, at his 
fine in that neighbourhood. 
The communications of the Bir- 
mingham, Staffordſhire, and Wor- 
— canals, were this day 
ned, 4 
His majeſty's pardon, on condi- 
tion of tr rtation during life, 
hath been obtained for Capt. Ro- 
bert Jones, a convict in Newgate. 
By letters. juſt received from the 
Eaſt Indies, there is an account of 
the blowing up of the powder-ma- 
gazine in the fortreſs of Trichino» 
| i, by which exploſion the whole 
rtification was ſhaken to the foun- 
' dation, many houſes were levelled 
with the ground, above 100 Euro- 
peans buried under the ruins, and 
more than zoo natives. The com- 
pany have ſuſtained, beſides, a very 
conſiderable. loſs, 340,000 ball-car- 
| tridges having been blown up, all 
un- carriages . deſtroyed, and 
almoſt all the arms, tumbrils, &c. 
The whole'loſs is almoſt irretriev- 
able. | 
Paſſed the ſeal, a 


— a reward of 500 l. for the 
iſcovering and apprehending any 
of the perſons concerned in burning 
| the Gaſpee ſchooner in Providence 


| 
| 


— _— 


= < -<_” — — 
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A moſt aſtoniſhing rain 


lamation, 


river, on the roth of June laſt; 20% 
a further reward of 5300 J. and his 
— ardon to any of the of. 

nders, apprehending each of 
the ringleaders, _ 1 2 
At the aflizes at Dorcheſter, Eli. 
zabeth Taylor, charged with the 
murder of her baſtard child wa 
found guilty. By. ſome error in 
the indictment, by which Eliza. 
beth Taylor was firſt tried, ſhe wa 
acquitted ; and being tried again 
on a ſecond indictment, was ound 
guilty of murder; but a doubt ari- 

ng how far ſhe could be tried: 
ſecond time for the ſame offence, 
her ſentence was reſpited. 

At Carlifle aſſizes, a cauſe wa 
tried before Judge Willes, in which 
the matter in diſpute was, whether 
the plaintiff (againſt whom a com- 
miſſion of. bankruptcy had fome 
time before been ifſued, upon the 
affida vit and petition of the defen- 
dant) could be deemed a bankrupt; 
and the defendant not being able 
to make out a debt of more than 
261. due to him, the Jury gave 4 
verdict for the plaintiff. 

The late Sir Robert Kite, 3). 
alderman of Lime-ſtreet 
ward, has left the following chars 
table legacies; to the charity-chil 
dren of Lime-ſtreet, Cornbill 
Bridge, Candlewick and Dowgate 
wards, 1ool. each: to Chilt's 
hoſpital 1001. to Bridewell and 
Bethlem-hoſpital rool. to St. Bar. 
tholomew's- hoſpital 1001. to 8. 
Thomas's-hoſpital 1001. to the 
London- hoſpital 1001. and to the 
poor of Lubbeibies and Little- 
ſtreeton, in Leiceſterſhire, where le 


had a conſiderable eſtate, 2cl. each. 


In the will of John Ge, Ei 
who died at Lambeth, a ſhort tim 
fince, is the following very * 


markable clauſe : — 


tus, th 
patien( 
Hanni 
Hermo 
ſofficie 
ill on 
make 
lived { 
other « 
pervert 
tally a 
her on! 
His 
to uiſſc 
ceremo 
he wol 
ter ſix 
' The 
fon of 
ſituate 
Netze, 
ſeſto, i 
out a ri 
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my misfortune to de made very un- 

Ekſabeth G——e, my 
— #8 many years, from: our 
marriage, by her turbulent beha- 
viour ; for ſhe was not content with 


delpifing my admonitions, but the - 


contrived every method to make 
me unhappy 3 ſhe was ſo perverſe 
in her nature, that ſhe would not 
de reclaimed, but ſeemed only to 
de horn to be a plague to me; the 
firength of Sampſon, the know led 
of — prudence of Augu 
tus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the 
patience of Job, the ſubtilty of 
Hannibal, and the watchfulneſs of 
Hermogenes, could not have been 
ſufficient to ſubdue her ; for no 
kill or force in the world would 
make her ; and as we have 
lived ſeparate and apart from each 
other eight years, and ſhe having 
perverted her ſon to leave and to- 
tally abandon me, therefore I give 
her one ſhilling only.“ 

His Swediſh majeſty was pleaſed 
to diſſolve the diet with the uſual 
ceremonies, when he told the ſtates 


de would aſſemble them again af- 


ter ſix years. 

The King of Pruſſia took poſeſ- 
ſion of the diſtrict of Great Poland, 
ſituate between the Drage and the 
Netze, after publiſhing a mani- 
ſeſto, in which he pretends to make 
out a right to all the country known 
by the name of Poliſh Pruſſia. 

12th, Richard Daw, a wealthy 
farmer in Glouceſterſhire, 
as Executed at Glouceſter, for be- 
ing acceſſary, before the fact, to 
the murder of a baftard-child, of 
Which he was the father. He was 
upwards of ſeventy 

and had a wife and family. He 
cauſed the poor innocent to be ex- 


paſed to the inclemency of the 
veather, in a cold froſty night, 
7 


years of age, 


[ray 

where it muſt be either d 
by vermin, or frozen to-death. - - 
Yerk, Sept. 8. At the anniver- 
meeting of the ſons of the 


fary 
clergy, an "Thurſday laſt, at Neu- 
ca 


the collection amounted to 
5377 10s. 25, which ws diſtri- 
uted to ſixteen clergymen's wj- 
dows, = clerg en's ſons, and 
twenty-eight clergymen's dau 
ters, — — 
ceffitous circumſtances. ** 
Came on at the ſeſſions in 14th. 
the Old-Bailey 2 trial of 
one Male, a 's apprentice, 
for robbing Mrs. . of Port- 
land- ſtreet, on the highway, on 
the 17th of June laſt, The evi- 
dences ſwore poſitively to the iden- 
tity of the lad, and the whole court 
imagined him guilty. He ſaid 
nothing in his defence, but that he 
was innocent, and his evidences 
would proye it. His evidences were 


the books of the court, to which 


reference being made, it * 
that, on the day and hour the rob- 
bery was ſworn to be committed, 
the lad was on his trial, at the bar 
where he then Rood, for another 
robbery, in which he was likewiſe 
unfortunate enough to be miftaken 
for the perſon who committed it; 
on which he was honourably ac- 
quitted. 

A bow and quiver were fouud 
in New-Foreſt, Hampſbire, fup- 
poſed to have lain there ever fince 
the reign of William Rufus; -: 

A ſet of villains broke into the 
convent of Newburgh, in Ger- 
many, and robbed it of 200,000 
florins in caſh. v 

There fell ten inches of th. 
water in twelve hours at 15 
Marſeilles in France; a thing 
hardly credible. n 
It is faid, that the captain who 

carried 


'earried out the late Mr. Eyre, who 
was convicted at the Old-Bailey for 
ſtealing paper at. Guildhall, has 
-depoſited in the bank 2100 guineas 
be found ſewed in the lining of his 
-coat and breeches after he was dead. 
Quere, to whom doth it belong? 
m. This day the ſeſſions end- 
7. ed at the Old-Bailey. At 
this ſeſſions fixteen priſoners were 
- capitally convicted, four to be tran- 
ſported for fourteen years, forty- 
two for ſeven years, and four brand- 
ed This ſeſſions laſted eight days, 
.& thing hardly to be remembered. 
John White, was one of thoſe 
_capitally convicted, for feloniouſly 
and rraiterouſly coining and coun- 
terfeiting the current coin of this 
realm called ſhillings, in an upper 
room in Bartlet's-court, Holborn, 
where, were found upwards of 1400 
counterfeit ſhillings, and ſeveral 
not finiſhed, and a great number 
.of implements proper for that per- 
—_ buſineſs. "The intrinſic : 
ue of each piece appeared to 
about — . nny, they 
being compoſed of half filver and 
half metal, but conſiderably fhort 
of weight, ſo as to reſemble worn 


money. 
The ceremony of baptizing the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange and 


Naſſau, who is named William 
Frederic, was this day performed at 
the Hague, with great ſolemnity. 
© © The marriage of the Duke of 
Glouceſar with Lady Waldegrave, 
Was declared at court. 
23d. At Poriſmouth they had 
n the moſt violent ſtorm of 
wind and rain ever remembered. 
The wind blew off the roofs of ſe- 
veral houſes, threw down chim- 
'nies, eſpecially thoſe of the marine 
barracks, where a whole ſtack fell 
at once on the roof. Proyidentially 
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no perſon was hurt, nor much d 
mage done — the ſhipping 
This ſtorm, thou pretty peners 
along the ſea-coaſt, has been 3. 
tended with leſs damage than othen 
on former occaſions, that were lef 


violent, 
The Prince Stadtholder of th 


United Provinces, has | abolifel 


one ſpecies of luxury practiſed in 
Holland, and that = &g the enn 
vagant entertainments given at th 
interment of the dead, which at 
now prohibited under penalties, 

The foundation ſtone for in 

ving the harbour of Ayr it 

tland was laid. At which wen 
preſent the Earl of Dumfries, 
rand-maſter maſon, and 500 4 

e brothers. | 

A new coach is finiſhed in u 
elegant manner, and is to be 
on board a veſſel next Monday fer 
Peterſburgh, as a preſent from tle 
Ruſſia merchants to the empreh; 
it coſt-1500l. The body of tle 
coach is ſupported by dolphins ui 
mermaids; on the pannel of on 
door is curiouſly painted the em 

reſs ſitting in a triumphal «as 
urrounded with trophies of war, kt. 
on the pannel of the other, . 
Turk in a Ig poltur 
ſurrendering to the empreſs the in 
plements of war; and on the qui 
ter pannels, are painted corones 
and crowns of laurel, and ſeven 
other devices z the naves are gl 
in ſuch a manner, that they appes 
like ſolid filver, and the ſpols 
are carved and gilt. 

Laſt night and this morn- 4, 
ing, there was a moſt dread- * 
ful hurricane, beyond an) any 
we have known for fome years; 90 


s great damage was done _—_ bs 


be in the e is 


houſęs in the city at 


undred « 
IC, ant 
» 0ppott! 


b. . 


nce the 
There: 
in ch 
velled ( 
Anton ig 
Vol, 


%. 
we, 


vs moſt expoſet; ſome were ſtript 
f- their ty fing, _ hatt their 
Mibbies blown down, and ſome 
Thouſes, that were unable to re- 


— the fury of the tempeſt, fell to 
n ole ground; many trees were torn 


by the roots, in the neighbour- 
ood of Bohdon, and one old tree 
the park was. broke off in the 
niche; ſome lives were loſt by 
ke fall of bricks from the chim- 
ies, and, in ſhort; the damage if 
(credible, NE | 
Whitehall, Set. 26, 1772. Let- 


ues, n have been received from Sir 
or i alph Payne, K. B. his majeſty's 
Ayr it iorern6r-gerferal of the Leeward 
ch were nds, containing advice, that, 
mfriey n the zth of Joly laſt, he recelved 


account from Anguilla, that a 
paniſh man of war of 7o guns, 
td The Royal Council, and 


be pu Pocher Spaniſh ſhip of 40 guns, 
day fir Bled The Royal Pruffan, were 
— N No — end of that 
pprels; and; that a great part of their 
of the goes, which were ſaid to be of 
ins and it value, were ſaved ; that; by 


e afſſtance of one of his majeſty's 
lips of war, ſent thither by Rear- 
Wttiral Mann, and by a timely 
Ipply of proviſions ſent by Sir 
alph Payne, the crews of thoſe 
Ips had been relieved from the 
ls they muſt othetwiſe have 
n expoſed to; and that five 
undred of them had been accotn- 
dre wich” a paſſage to Porto 
Kt, and the reſt wete to follow 
opportunity offered. 
th, The price of milk was 
_ this day raifed in London, 
in tw0-pence-hal{pentry to tht ce-" 
dee the quart, = | 
There are three Ruſſitins atrived 
in the Opeen Indlaman, WhO 
velled of 
anton in Chi, 
"oh x iti through the de- 


« 
Py . 
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t from Moſcow to 


tz 
ſerts of Perſia, which is upwards ' 
of 5000 miles. They were three 
ears on their journey, and endhred 
incredible hardſhips, 22 
By order of her imperial majeſty 
the empreſs queen, a ſtone pillar, 
about an, hundred feet high, has 
been erected on the outward works 
of the fortification neareſt to the, 
weſt ſide of the entranee into the 
port of Oſtend. On the top of the 
5720 4 coal-fire, large enough to 
ſeen a great diſtance at ſea; is 
to be kept burning every night 
throughout the year, .commencing 
on the ryth day of next month, in, 
order to ditect veſſels into the har- 
boar; There will alſo conſtantly 
lie in that road, both day. an 
night,” a bbat, with a ſufficien 
number of able pilots, acquainte 
with the coaſt, to be reddy to give 
all neceſſary aſſiſtance to veſſels ar- 
— there, either iK anchötring 
or otherwiſe. 


Died lately; Lewis Davis, at 
Llatbstidrid, Flintſhire; remark- 
able for his memory and other na- 
tural” powers, He could tepeat, 
after a ſecond reading) two or 
tee hundred lines, either of proſe - 
or verſe, and could converſe agret- 
ably on almoſt every ſubjec of 
ſcience, though he tlever had 4 li- 
beral education. 1 
Mr. William Acres, famous fo ® 
his Kill” in the Iriſh, Erſe, and 
Welth a 
Mrs. Redtitk, aged 105, t 
Shrewſbury. : 
John Symmonds, aged 105. He 
acquired 2000l. by bermin- Killing. 


— 


— 


OCTOBER. 


On Wedneſday evening, a * 
German, who had been diinx? 
B ing 


130 
| ing at the ſ -dog alehouſe, in 

Clement's-lane, near Clement's- 
Inn, with Mr. Taaffe, a barber, in 
that neighbourhood, and others, 
on a ſudden left his company, and 
went to Taaffe*'s houſe, deſired to 
ſee his wife, and after aſking her 
if her huſband was come home, he 


took up a razor, and made two 


violent attempts to cut her throat; 
but ſhe holding her head down, he 
cut her cheek and chin in a ſhock- 
ing manner; then cut his own 
throat from ear to ear, and expired 
immediately, This horrid act is 
ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned 
dy the German bearing malice 
againſt Mrs. Taaffe, at whoſe houſe 
he ſome time ago, becauſe 
ſhe obliged him to leave it, on a 
ſuppoſition that he dealt in ſmug- 
gled goods. 
Extra of a 2 from Algiers, 
„A moſt remarkable eſcape of 


ſome Chriſtian priſoners has lately 
been effected here, which will un- 


doubtedly cauſe thoſe that have not. 


had that good fortune, to be treated 
with the utmoſt rigour. On the 
morning of the 27 
was informed, that 

, Chriſtian ſlaves had eſcaped the 
over night in a galley; this news 
ſoon raiſed him, and u 
it was found to have been a pre- 
concerted plan. About ten at night 
74 ſlaves, who had found means to 
cape from their maſters, met in 


a large ſquare near the gate which 


opens to the harbour, and, being 
well armed, they ſoon forced the 

ard to ſubmit, and, to prevent 

ir raiſing the city, confined 
them all'in the powder magazine. 
They then proceeded to the lower 
part of the harbour, where they 
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of July, the. 
I the 


enquiry 


embarked on board a large ron 


polacre, that was left there for U 
urpoſe, and, the tide ebbing ou, 
. gently down with it, a 
both the forts. As ſous 

| ge pal 

were — — after — ut 5 
no purpoſe ; returned in thr 
da 0 with the news of ſeeing th 
polacre fail into Barcelona, whey 
= galleys durſt not go to attud 


P 
pa 
this was known, three lar 


This day Lord North was 


choſen chancellor of the uni- i 
verſity of Oxford, without opp 


tion. | 
They write from C 
that the king has advanced 50,000 


crowns, without intereſt, to ti 
projectors of a ſcheme for eredi 
a foundery for cannon and mort 
in Norway, and has agreed to uit 
all that ſhall be caſt, even u 


higher price than the propoſer 


A letter from Stockholm, dun 
Sept. 8, ſays, The king, to pt 
petuate the me of the alacnt 
with which the boy gaun &- 
—_ 2 1 1 
the 19th of Auguſt, by tying i 
white handkerchjef round 5 
arm, hath itted them to wel 
always for the future a whitend 
bon.” LS i 

Old Macdonnel, the Iriſh oe 
who lately died at the age of 11h 
at Madrutz, in Croatia, was 
to the brave officer of that nan 
who in 1702, in the war about ln 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, made 1 
at Cremona, the Marſhal de V 
leroi, who offered him on the fn 
10,000 louidores, and a regimen, 
if he would releaſe him. You 
Macdonnel was then but ace 
and the offer, though made ' 


perſon who was ſufficiently * 


p bis 
e temp 


1 
officer, 
atneſ: c 
reputat 
gated 
mana 
in hi 
ly to 
nbrance 
and f 
uted g 
"a 
roviden 
the Inſe 
„ held 


e tempted many, did not in the 
| ſtagger that honeſt and faith- 
officer, who refuſed it. Such 
atneſ; of ſoul ſo well eſtabliſhed 
reputation, that his father, in- 


to look fo freſh and 


ly to reply,“ That the re- 
nbrance of the diſintereſted- 
and fidelity of his ſon, con- 
uted greatly to prelong his 
3.0 


rovidence, New-England, Aug. 1. 
the Inferier Court of Common- 
s, held laſt week at Eaſt-Green- 
1, came on the trial of a cauſe, 
in Mefſrs. Jacob Greene and 
were plaintiffs, and Lieute- 
Dudingſton, late commander 
he armed ſchooner Gaſpee, was 
idant, The action was brought 
taking a ſmall boat, wit 
itity of rum and ſagar, in Nar- 
nſet-Bay, and ſending the ſame 
boſton 5 which rum, &c. was 
ſporting from Eaſt-Greenwich, 
Is colony, to Newport. The 


atffs, with 2951. lawful mo- 
damages. Lieutenant Duding- 


Court, 


de ſudden melting of the icy 


waters of the rivers Iſer and 
t ſuch a height, that the 
0s of Brixen, Bolzano, Moran, 
ſuddenly ſurrounded by the 
dation; and at Inſpruck, the 
were immerſed ten feet 


=o — torrent moved a 
| ; and in the valleys: 
) houſes” and churches, bull 
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bis word, and which would 


ated by his friends, How 
page | 
in his old age,” uſed com- 


a. 
returned a verdict for the 


has appealed to the next ſupe- 


tains in the Tyroleſe, ſwelled 


„ What is remarkable, the 


(131 
The poll ended for the 
election ef two perſons to 6th, 
be returned to the court of alder-. 
men, for their choice of one of 
them to be lord-mayor of this city, 
when the numbers were, for 


Mr. Alderman Wilkes 2301 
Townſend 2278 

Hallifax 2126 

Shakeſpear 1912 

| Sir H. Banks 3 
The numbers being declared, the 
ſheriffs gave notice, that on Thurſ- 


day they ſhould make their return. 


This day the vice-chancellor, 
proctors, public orator, and other 
officers of the univerſity of Oxford, 
waited on Lord North, in Down- 
ing-ſtreet, and inſtalled his lordſhip 
chancellor of that univerſity. | 
Gilbert Laurie, Eſq; was choſen 
Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh. . - 

The Duke of Bridgewater has 


eſtabliſhed lar paſſage-boats 
from Mancheſter to within two 
miles of Warrin and other 


places. Forty, fifty, or ſixty peo- 
ple, are conveyed above twenty 
miles for a ſhilling a-piece, in a 
ſhorter time than they can travel 
even in a carriage by land. They 
are allowed to carry with them a 
certain quantity of goods at the 


ſame expence. 


Exira# of a Letter from Smyrna, 
Aug. 21. 

* This day a terrible fire broke 
out here, and — 
all the next day. Three thouſan 
houſes, which made three parts of 
the city, were deſtroyed ; from 3 
to 4000 ſhops, 16 moſques, 12 ca- 
ravanſeras, 7 bagnios, g ſynagogues, 
and 8 public markets, have 
all conſumed ; a large quantity of 
corn, 2090 ſacks of rice, and 35 
"Ly | es 


50. 
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bales of coffee, have been loſt in 
the conflagration.. The whole loſa 
is computed at twenty millions of 
dallars, It did not affect the Eng- 


liſh quarter,” 
Lord Carysford attended 


7th. the levee at St. James's, and 


delivered up the enfigns of the or- 
der of the Bath, with which his 


late fathet was inveſted ; as did the i 


Hon. Mr. Dillon the ſtaff of the 
late Earl of Litchfield, which he 
poſſeſſed as captain of the band of 
gentlemen penſioners. 5 
At a meeting of the juſtices of 
Surry, being the quarter ſeſſions 
for Surry, held at Kingſton, a 
plication was made for a licenſe 7M 
: new Sadler's-Wells, when the. 
ame was unanimouſly rejected. 
. 'The report was made to his ma- 
jeſty of the malefactors under ſen- 
tence. of death in Newgate, when 
the following were ordered for exe- 
cution : John Jones and John Sun- 
derlayd, for burglary; John Chap- 
man, for houſebreaking ; Benja- 
min Rogers, for forgery ; and John 
Creamer, for returning from tranſ- 
tation. 
The other ten convicts were re- 
ſpited. $ 
9th, , This day a court of al- 
* dermen met at Guildhall, 
fot the ſheriffs to make their report 
of the numbers on the poll for the 
election of a lord-mayor for the 
year enſuing, which ended on 
neſday laſt ; and Meſſrs. Wilkes 


- and Townſend were to be returned 


to the. aldermen, as having the 
majority of votes, for them to make 
chotce of one; but a ſcrutiny was 
demanded, in, favour of Meſſrs. 
Hallifax and Shakeſpeare. 

The Right Hon. Simon 
Eart Harcourt was this day 
declared by his majeſty, Lieute- 
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- Cautions, a contrivance is mai 


tion, by treaty, haye 4 


d and General- Co 
nor his majeſty's kingdon 
ireland. ow 

— 9 5 3 
pointed his majeſty's ambaſ 
extraordinary to the court of 
ſailles. 

At the general ſeſſions of 
the peace for King's-Lynn, 
in Norfolk, William Pulling, u 
ſixty years of age, found guily 
raviſhing a child under ten year 
age, received ſentence of d 
and was ordered for ex2cution, 

The ftatae of his majeſh 
r erected in the centr 
Berkeley-ſquare, was opened, 
makes a fine appearance, 

Several workmen were thi 
employed at the Old-Bailey 
making a new ventilator, and 
neceſſary precautions, to pre 
the effects of any malignant dil 
per at the enſuing ſeſſions, ſeu 
perſons having died who attend 
the laſt ſeſſions. Among otheap 


a pipe, to carry the fumes ofn 
ar into the ſeſſions-hauſe, 
e court is ſitting. 


Extract of @ Letter fron Jai. 

« A Swiſs, who had been! 
before the vintage, in a neigh 
ing province, to take cared 
vines, took advantage of tt 
fence of the huſbandmas to a 
the ſeduction of his daughtetz'" 
not being able to effect th 
perſuaſion, he. ſatisfied, bis 
appetite by force, To preveib 
tection, he then killed the 
woman and fled, Being 1 
diatel purſued, he was overs 
and delivered up to the 3a 
his own nation ; (for the : 


right to decide in 


criminal, relative to their own 
don in France.) He was ad- 
Joed, after trial, to the uſual 
niſhment in the like caſes, viz. 
de ſawed alive into two. He 
accordingly jammed in (all ex- 
it his head) between two large 
ys of wood hollowed for that 
rpoſe, and in that poſture under- 
nt the dreadful puniſhment. He 
then expoſed to public view, 
a warning to others whoſe paſ- 
u are ſtronger than their rea- 


John Jones, John Crea- 
mer, John Sunderland, and 
in Chapman, were, purſuggt to 
ir ſentence, executed at T 

ers, who was to have ſuffered 
lame puniſhment, died in New- 


His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
wogh was choſen preſident of 
Radcliffe infirmary at Oxford, 
the room of the late Earl of 
chheld. 

A poor man at Waterbeach, in 
mbridgeſhite, being very deſi- 
bs of his children having the 
al-pox, got ſome matter for that 


rpote, and putting it between 
d pieces of wor. 8 

it them to eat. They took 
? {mall-pox, and are now per- 


The 'Romiſh 
o well known, which 
| lubliſted 200 years under the 
Won of the Jeſuits, and where 


| n 95 cardinals were 
"Knee, defides great numbers of 
> generals, doges, and men 
learzing in every rank of life, 

aut up the 17th inſlant. The 
3 of this houſe amount to 
[900 ſcudis. The Jeſuits and 

t ſcholars were ſent away very 


unely, except five of the latter, 
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who wait for an anſwer from their 


relations, to know how they arg 
to be diſpoſed of. 


Extra? of a Letter from Stockholm, 
Sept. 28. 

The pardon which the kings 
of Sweden have been accuſtomed 
to grant, on occaſion of their coro- 
nation, had been hitherto ſaſpend- 
ed, on account of the difficulties 
ariſen with re to ſome public 
officers, who had been accuſed of 
having prevaricated at the election 
of deputies of the diet. Circum- 
ſtances having changed by the late 
revolution, a pardon hath at length 
taken place, and the act has al- 
been ſigned by the king.“ 
| e finiſhing tone was laid of 
the tower near Sutton, Wiles, erect- 
ed by Henry Hoare, Eſq; in me- 
mory of King Alfred, who, on the 
ſpot it ſtands upon, erected his 

andard in the year $71, to make 
head againſt the Danes, and ſoon 
after gained a great victory over 
them. It is a building of brick, 

135 feet in height, and cammands 
a moſt fine and extenfive proſpect; 
over the door- way, in a niche, pro- 

rly ornamented, ſtands the ſtatue 
of Alfred ; and under, the follow- 
ing inſcription cut in marble: * In 
memory of Alfred the Great, who 
on this ſummit erected his ſlandard 
againſt Daniſh invaders. He in- 
ſtituted juries, eſtabliſhed a militia, 
created and exerted a naval foree ; 
a philoſopher and a chriſtian, the 
father of his people, the foutidet 
of Engliſh monarchy and liberty.” 

A prodigious concourſe of 3d. 
— aſſembled on Tower- " 

ill, where a temporary ſtage had 
been built, with back-ſeats, on 
which appeared eight divines, ſe- 
yen of whom had been educated at 


L 3] the 
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the ſole charge of the Counteſs of 
Huntingdon, who was preſent. 
After pſalm-finging, a ſermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Piercy, 
chaplain to the counteſs, ſpitable to 
the occafion, the aforeſaid ſeven 
gentlemen being to ſail as miſſion- 
aries to America. 

At a meeting held this day at the 
India-Houſe, the following gentle- 
men were nominated as proper per- 
ſons to be ſuperviſors of the com- 

any's affairs in India, viz. the 
4 Lieut. General Monckton, 
George Cuming, Eſq; William 
Devaynes, Eſq; Peter Laſcelles, Eſq; 
Daniel Wier, Eſq; and Edward 
Wheeler, — 4 1 
the ons 
28th, ng at the Old-Bailey. 
At this ſeſſions, fifteen priſoners 
were capitally convicted, 38 to be 
tranſported for ſeven years, and 
two branded. 
Amopg thoſe capitally convicted, 
was Evan Maurice, for forging a 
miſſory note for 1031. 10s. 
T is was moſt artfully contrived : 
Maurice, who was a lodger, paid 
the proſecutrix ſome money for 
zent, but by taking two pieces of 
paper, lapping them over each 
other, and making them juſt ſt ck 
together with a little gum water, 
he ſo ordered it, that the body of 
the receipt ſhould fall on the up- 
permoſt piece, and the name on 
the lowermoſt, ſo that when the 
paper came to be ſeparated, the 
bony of the receipt, which was 
taken off, left room for the body of 
the note to be written in its ſtead, 
and the name at the bottom ap- 
peared in its true place.” ' 
oath, This day the fheriffs 
29 h. made their report of the 
ſcrutiny lately held at Guildhall, 
geclaring that Meſſrs. Wilkes and 


elected, to the court of aldems 


Townſend had the majority, uf 
accordingly returned them a d 


who fixed upon Alderman I 
ſend to foes the office of i 
mayor. | 
By a letter from Capt. 
Wilder, of the Diligence brig, 
ted out by ſubſcription in Vim 
with a view to the diſcovery of 
long-ſought-for N. W, | 
appears, by the courſe of the tidy 
there 15 a paſſage, but that it | 
dom or never open, and he heli 
impaſſable. He ſailed as high 
og degrees, 11 min. and diſco 
a age bay beforę unknown. 
| burgh, Od. 16. A fu 
was taken up here yeſterday u 
put in priſon, who ſerved 4 
captain of the Confederates; & 
ing which time he inſinuated li 
ſelf ſo much into the friendbyd 
ſome of the chiefs, that he ſu 
means to diſcover from them, vie 
they had hid their E 
fects, and then ſtole the jewels 
longing to a lady of one df 
Confederate chiefs, valuedat7o 
rixdollars ; he ſet off immedul 
for Vienna, where he lived a 
very ſplendid manner; from the 
he went to Berlin, and after u 
came here, where, after living l 
months, his theſt was found! 
and he was arreſted in conſegqua 
of it. | 
In Monmouthſhire, one ,4 
of the greateſt floods ever | 
known in that country, did inc 
dible damage, by bearing 005 
bridges, carrying away cattle, 
ſtroying mills, ſweeping away hg 
with their inhabitants. A 10 70 
idential eſcape is related u 
—— to be remembered: 2 
man, the wife of a tinman at # 
leon, croſſing Caerleon 2 


2 
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rity, ben it fell, happened to lay hold Mr. Shepherd, gardner to King 
n 25d a beam, upon which ſhe floated Gears I. 67 
ld me ough Newport bridge, and three At dinburgh, Peter M Donald, 
n Toy les below that town was taken a fiſherman, in the 10gth year 


> by a ſmall boat. As ſoon as his age, whoſe father lived to the 
was put on ſhore, ſhe procured age of 116, and grandfather to 
horſe and rode home, and was 107. | 


br, firſt perſon who carried the | 

n | to her m7 2 accident ry 
Mag : had happened to her. | | 

aig T_T his —— Oſling NOVEMBER. 


d his wife were returning from 5 of a Letter from the Sieur 


t it u oncaſter- market to their houſe at 


e belicnWington, in Yorkſhire, they were = _ etary to the Academy 
_ pped by two footpads, who de- 1 


nded their — which Mr. ** The diſcovery of Mr. Walſh, 
eli 


wh. ling refuſing to ver, one of member of the Englich Parliament, 
bug * him dead upon the ſpot. and of the Royal Society of Lon- 
rday a William Gall was likewiſe rob- Yon, was mentioned in the ga- 
ved 1 d and m ed, as he was re- zettes for the month of Auguſt laſt. 
tes ; 6 ing from Appletreewick fair to The experiment, of which I am 
ated li houſe at Linton, in Craven, now to give an account, was. tried 
— orklhire. before the academy of this city. 

e 101 During the month paſt, a peſti- A live torpedo was placed u a 
m, meg dal fever raged x the is table U napkin. — 
cipal ds ; but all accounts agree another table ſtood five of the mem- 
excl; Wt its violence is abated. bers of the ſociety Ws not one 
de of The wife of one Collins, a la- wacking the other. Two braſs 
ata ring man, at Sutton-Colefield, wires, thirteen feet long each, were 
med Warwickſhire, was delivered of ſuſpended to the cieling, by ſilken 
ved 4 ir children, two boys and two cords. One of theſe wires was 
am te Il, who are all alive. ſupported at one end by the napkin 


The wife of a chairman in Petty- on which lay the fiſh, the other end 
nance, Weſtminſter, of two boys was immerſed in a bowl full of 
d a girl, | water that ſtood upon the table on 
Married lately, Capt. Shenton, which there were placed four other 
e aged 79, to Mrs, bowls, all equally filled with wa- 
utehead, of Peckham, aged 72, ter. The firſt perſon who ſtood 


* 


doſe grand-children were at the round the ſecond table, put the 


l Jon Wing, | fore-finger of one hand in the bowl 
ng OR Died, Walter Mallet, Eſq; aged in which the end of the braſs wire 
attle, x formerly member in two par- was immerſed, and the fore-finger 
ay nents for Cambridge. of his other hand in the ſecond. 
mol John Brooks, Eſq; aged g6, at bowl that ſtood next to it. The 
d ws elſea, a captain under rge I. ſecond perſon in like manner, put 


3: err M. Cloud, Eſq; in North the fore-finger of one hand in the 
uley-ſtreet, aged 105, ſecond bow], and the fore-finger of 
 _ the 10gth year of his ages his other hand in the third bowl, 
| (X 4] _ 
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| and ſo on ſucceſſively till all Us lead-mine was firſt tried at the 
five communicated by means of t A fizes at York, afterwards card 
water ip the ls. Io the laſt into Chancery, from thence to th nine 
bowl, one end of the ſecond braſs Houſe of Peers, and from thy (how 
ire was immerſed, and with the houſe referred to the Cour & yet a 
other Mr, Walſh touched the back King's-Bench for a ney trial. Lal floor, 
of the torpedo, when all the five Mansfield, in ſtating the evideo, Wi roof ; 
rſons whoſe fingers were in the informed the jury, that noi were 
water, felt a ſhock at the ſame in- ſtanding all the proceedings tix thick 
ſtant, which differed in nothing had been had in this conte, W the « 
from the Leyden experiment, ex- plain fimple fact which they E bet tl 
cept in 'the degree o. violence. Mr. p determine was, whether ti Thus 
Walſh, who ſtood himſelf diſtinct moor or paſture in queſtion, wy part « 
from the circle of conductiqn, felt no dart of dle frechold archafel maſly 


freac 
thele 


commotion, This experiment was Mr. Smith in 1738, or part of th witho 
ſeveral tires repeated, and every common or waſte ; if the forne ing t 
time with the ſame ſuccefs. The they muſt find for Mr. Smith; e thoſe 
action of the toxpedo ĩs commu i- the latter, for Lord Pomffet. ber killed 
cated by the ſame medium, as that declared for Mr. Smith. heavy 
of the elettrical fluid ; whatever A fire” broke o out at a li- 0 one e 
intercepts the action of the one, wi Pe cod 5, the corner of ſo mi 
if . che action of the other, Round-Fourt, in Chandos- r that f 
h roduced by the tor- and burnt ſo furiouſly, tha fon » 
_ hn e in every reſpet 3 whole row of houſes from Row with 3 
eAricity court to Caſfle-court, were in the 

beit F es Mi- flames in leſs than an hqur's tin aburh 
e erm, the lord- No water "could be immedif ce 
— roceeded ' in! to 3» rocured, and when jt 5 laid NR curiah, 
Weſtmif pller ball, where the E court was fo farc cauſe ; 
chief 7 of the Exchequer, Sir with" fire, that the engines @ impoff 
Sidney | Stafford Smythe, 1 took the not enter to extinguiſh Wk which 
oaths to quali himſelf for that for the 
office; after which, Sir fames Eyre, Extra of a * Eee r fron Chefa, friends 
8 on aß ointed — and Found 
rge Hill, Eg; were intrdd duced 8 Yeltecdan bing the anni" men's 

- = 5 of the Court of Chan: ſary commemoratian of the. gu the ſet 
cery, and were admitted ſerjeants powder-plot, a great numb plorab! 
AL in the uſual manner. peo e of both ſexes, web: yo 0 dthers 
The Right Hon. Sir Jeffery Am- un children, 'went in the eve pull, 
erſt, Katz ght of the Bath, was to' ſee George Williams's ”_ buſban 
l. of by majeſty 8 > privy-c -coun- Boe, exhibited at a place & lations 
aton's dancing-room, in of us 

A 


1 The great cauſe betw gate · ſtreet: it unfortunately M8 
67 Lord Porafret and Mr, mich, ned, that a nei bbouring pg 
relative to the lead-mine on elby⸗ Fa, | within a few days ben 
hill, in Yorkſhire, was, upon a lodged a quantity of gun-PWF 
ew trial, determined in fayour of in a cellar' under the hoy * 
Mr Smith, The "get. of. us: which prod the cauſe of them 


dread 


dreadful 3 e eyer known in. 
1255 arts ; for. hetweęn ei ght and 


nine block” the powder ok fire, 
(how, or by What accident, is not 
yet aſcertained) and blew up the 
floor, 2 room "over it, and the 
roof; ſhattered the walls, which 
were of lone, and amazingly 
thick, and communicating WI 

the ſcenes, cloaths, Ke. inſtantly 
ſer the whole room in a blaze. 
Thus in a > MOMENT Were the major 
part of th e compa any buried under 
badly ruſps, futrou ed with flames, 


without any Mbility of extficat- 
ing themfe Mo ſo that (dries 


1 
thoſe who . A to death, 
killed upon the t by the all 1 
heavy ſtones” and” timber) Larce 
one eſcape 
b mileral ly ſearches r See 
Gut by few can furviye, Th he gx plo- 
rl was very bs and * e 
with 10 conyul py which was, 
ol 


in th e * es of the e 


into the 
44 i 14 


2 57 of enquir 
cauſe ; "whack h, when En 


impoſlible to expreſs . 


ons 
nes 6 


which every one was elle 15 

ſor the afery of ther | = Ta 

; Chef, friends. But when the dead and 
| younded u. Uh ſeen rne u 

> annine men's "ſhoul ere 1 alqp the re Us 

the, ze the ſcene be ftipgly de- 


plorable, 


umbet | 
dthers c 


* 
o 
b WT 


aldands, wives, children, and re- 

lations ; in ſhort, the general hor- 

ror and confuſion on ou ag 

fl occaſon, Is much to 
e ima N apo than deſcri 

e number of 1 are cam- 
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” without being either 


K This alar arg, . m- 2 
ce ineited many people with 8 


i the kitchen uten 


* ſons, who cat of things wr 


13 fainting aways 
ing in the bittereſt an- 
25 diſtracted with the loſs of i 


ed at forty ; that of the maimed, 
and wounded, 8 two, 
i the general! iofirmary, Among 


| 1137 
fe , are Wil th 
CO Tn bn 


La, child about 
our years old. Th he number of 
wounded are, by later accoungg,, 
increaſed to ſixty-ſix. 

% Mych he is likewiſe days 
to the adjacent buildings ; ſeveral 
hoyſes being overthrqwn, and wis- 
dows ſhattered {0 pieces at an in- 
credible diſtance by the exploſion, 75 
The report was made a lich. 
his majeſty of the convicts 
under ſentence of death, when Bens 
jamin Murphy, Thomas Wan 
Charles Earle, William W iggins, 
John Savage; James Ken 5 * 
James Devett and Henry Nut 
Vene 0x dered for execution, 


Fxiras of q 92 55 fron. Peri 


«© Not long ther eee — 
ſiderable ſ ale + ens 9 55 
elfetis, at 3, gentleman's {eat 
enn which drew togęt 
0 5 WY 1 brothers 
chers, many of y fe Pon ö 

ge eat in th 
which 3 ey f. mage XJ 
1 par pe ſora q 


* 


theſe being badly tinne 
1 
them, were taken ill, ten of 


pon have died, 7 ſeveral others abe 


not yet out of d langer. 


Extra of a Leiter \Nbrnoich.. 
« On the 5th of this month. be- 

1 e ken 25 — 

vl were letting. of hzeworks 

and about the market- place, a — 


pent accidentally fell into a cellay. 
of one of the outhouſes belong 


to an 3 which e 00S 
among ſome thavings that lay neg, 


a barrel of oil, and preſently e 
ing fire, ſet the — dg 


flames, which, anten bo, 
7 


| 


: 


- 3gth. 


138) 


with eight others. The loſs is 
ht to be upwards of 10,0001. 
one family is totally ruined, and 


„ 


2 wall falling, killed one perſon, 


bruiſed five or fix more,” 
The following . motions 
were this day paſſed at the 
Court of Common-Council : 
Reſolved, 
That the late lord mayor having 
refuſed to call a common-hall on a 


and fadly 


. moſt important public buſineſs, at 


the requiſition of many reſpectable 

— of the -» tap having 
denied a conſiderable body of this 
court, to call a court of common- 
council; having refuſed to put 
queſtions in common-hall of the 
utmoſt ce to the rights of 
the livery ; and having ordered the 
ſword to be taken wp, both in 
common- hall and in this court, be- 
fore the public buſineſs was finiſhed, 
has been guilty of violating the 
rights and privileges of this city. 


Declared to be carried in the af. 


firmative, A diviſion being de- 
manded on this queſtion, there ap- 
peared to be, | 

For the above quel- Againſt the queſ- 


tion, 
Five aldermen 
Forty - five 
— moners 
Two tellers Two tellers 
Majority for the vote of cenſure, 46. 


-" Reſolved, | 
That if any future recorder ſhould 
accept the office of à judge in any 
of bis majeſty's courts at Weſt- 
minſter, or has or may hereafter 


com- 


accept the office of attorney or 


folicitor-general to the king or 


x —— or any patent of precedence 


| the crown, if appointed 
recorder of this city, ſhall from 
that time reveive only the an- 
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the houſe, ſoon burned it down, 


. bour, and the child returned to its 


cient ſalary of 1201. for himfelf M 
and deputy.” This was alſo car. ni 
ried in the affirmative by a prodi. 18 
gious majority. | f 
The weather continues remark. Sa 


ably mild and warm at Peter 
in Ruſſia ; there is as yet no ap- 
pearance of winter, The Nera, 
which is uſually frozen at the be- 
ginning of October, ſill remains 
navigable, | 
At a proof of cannon at Wool. 
wich, an 18 pounder, intended for 
ſea ſervice, burſt in firing the four- 
teenth time, with a charge of nine 
— of powder: but, notwith- 
nding a number of officers and 
matroſſes were preſent, and that 
the cannon burſt into more than an 
hundred pieces, ſome of which 
were picked up at a great diſtance, 
2 one perſon received the 
hyrt. Some of the cannon 
on this occaſion, were fired forty- 
eight times with the like quantity 
of powder, and continued perfetty 
ee beg- 
mon vagrants foun 
ging in the frecls of London and 
carried before the lord-mayor to be 
paſſed to their reſpective pariſhes; 
was a weman With a child in her 
arms, which, upon her examind- 
tion, appeared to be hired at the 
rate of eight · pence a day of its mo- 
ther in Petticoat-lane. She wi 
committed to Bridewell to hard li- 


parent, 
At a court of aldermen |, 
held this day, for the elec- | 
tion of a recorder for the city 
London, in the room of Sir james 
Eyre, Mr. Serjeant Glynn 
choſen by a majority of one voc. 
It is remarkable, that every alder 
man was preſent ; and the number 


were, for Mr, Serjeant Glyn" 1 
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Mr. Beareroft 12; Mr. Hyde, ſe- of their towns, which conſiſted of 
nior city- council, . nothing but huts, or cabbins, lined 
+ This morning the two and covered with ruſhes made into 
18h. Murphys, Earle, Wies, mats. The next day they were 
Savage, — Dufield, ordered for ſent off, ang travelled through a 
execution on the 11th, were car- country of great length, ſometimes 
ried to Tyburn and executed ac- over vaſt defarts, and at other times 
cordingly ; Devett and Kennedy, _— with negroe towns in their 
who were to haye been executed at way, during which they ſuffered 
me ſame time, were reſpited. every thing that hunger, and the 
Some peaſants, digging in a ſand uncertainty of their fate, could dic- 
pit, in the foreſt of Villers Cotte- tate to them, In this unhappy ſtate 
retz, in France, found fifty-one of ſuſpenſe, two of their com- 
ieces of gold cain of the ſize of panions, who were no longer able 
rench double Louis. Upon the to undergoe the fatigue, were aban- 
— part were repreſented a doned in the deſert. At length, 
ing dreſſed in a Roman habit, the remaining ten reached a Por- 
and crowned, holding in his right tugueze factory at Hihambani, in 
hand a ſword, in his left the ba- 23 d | 
lance of juſtice, and having on his died of the fatigues they had ſuſ- 
breaſt five fleurs de lys. The le- tained, and three more ed 
gend was, Karolus Dei gratia Fran- with the Portugueſe ſettled there x 
rum Rex, On the reverſe was a five embarked for Mozambique, at 
crols, terminated by three trefoils, which place they left one of thei 
and having two fleurs de lys be- companions in the hoſpital, a 
tween each branch and two crowns. the other four paſſed from Dia to- 
It is conjectured from the cyphers Surat, and from Surat to Ceylon, 
of the exergue, that theſe pieces from whence have been juſt 
were ſtruck under the reign of landed at the Cape. 80 that of 
Charles VI. He began his reign thirteen ſhi mariners, in 
in 1380, and died in 1422 © + the courſe of two years, one was 
loſt in the canoe, two periſhed in 
Extraf of a Letter from the Cape of the African deſerts, two died of 
Good Hope, dated Fune 25, 1772. fatigue, one was left in a Portu - 
** The goyernor of the Cape, in gueſe hoſpital, three have entered 
the 1770, ſent a veſſel in into foreign ſervice, and four only 
ſearch of two ſhips, which had gre returned to the port from 
been loſt in their paſſage from Ben- whence they ſet out,” 
gal to this place. The above veſ- Joſeph Banks, Eſq; Dr. th 
|, in the month of Auguſt, being Solander, and Dr. Lind, ſet tn. 
off the riyer of Lagoa, ſent thir- out from Edinburgh, on their re- 
deen Hollanders to reconnoitre the turn for London, after having vi- 
©Ountry, but the chalaupe and ca- fited the northern iſles of Scotland, 
n0e in which they embarked, were and particularly that: of Staffu, 
8 and one man was loſt; which is reckoned one of the great - 
| _ by ſwimming ; got to ſhore, eſt natural curioſities in the world: 
Vicre they were immediately ſeized this iſland is about three miles in 
le negroes, and carried to one circumference ; it is ſurrounded by 
a row 


30 min. ſ. lat.: here twa 
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N — wrap „r. of different 
| Gaps, fuch ys, ofa. 


„ &. — are about 55 feet 
| high, and near five feet in diame- 
ter, ſuppurting 2 ſolid rock of a 
mile in lengtb, and about 60 foet 
abe the pillars. There is a cave 
in this iſland, Which the natives 


gall-the cave of Fingal ;/ its BY 


| 373 fact, about 115 feet in hei 
auch feet wide; — whole 
nere rock, and the bottom is 
with water 12 feet dee 
pore Giant's Cauſeway in ireland, 


lf in England, are 
f N der . b 
land. 


e 


10 His 59207 Was pleaſed * 
Point — Bayntun, Eq; . 


n at Tripoli, an the 
an n Ea de- 


** name of the Neegle, or 
Lats 1 more than 120 feet 
water-mark,. - at the 


mages 5 ee 
aud t ared, 
It has Good ever fi — M dif. 


A 


= Aces dreadful hurricane having 
dong infigize damage in the Welt- 


"me of | the particular. 
* From the St. tw ou, 


e We intel in our laſt, the 
account — a hard gale of wind 
8. W. with fome: accidents 
that attended the ſame, which, to 
 thiailland 1nexpreſible were 
o more than a prelude of our de - 
fruition: for on Monday laſt, the 
31¹ of Auguſt, at the dawn of day, 
dur angry hemiſphere predicted 
neee N. E. which by 
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o' cloek in. the evening, that is be- 


Indis iflands, the following 4 


degrees brake forth upon us with 
ſuch rage, not ta be pazalleled in 
webs. | by the aldeft man li 
in in develation on the — 
and plantations in general, and in 
its courſe nothin Karel: its fury; 
the veſſels of all — fer 
{afety put to ſea, and by twelve at 
noon we were in hopes, that the all- 
racious providence had finiſhed 
fatal cataſtraphe, but to our 
mortal ſorrow, we were diſap- 
pointed ; for about that time the 
wind ſhifted to 8. W. and S. which 
brought on ſuch an inceſſant hor. 
rible ſcene of deſtruction, till eight 


yond the power of man to relate; 
nothing Jeſs threatened us than 2 
total annihilation of the iſland; 
and thoſe veſſels that in the morning 
went in ſearch of fafety, and wer 
not foundered, returned, and were 
driven on more i in ſeveral parts of 
the 10 and, and ſcarce a houſe, {gs 
gar-mill; tree, or plant, in thi 
town, Sandy-Point, Old-Road, ot 
Hand, but what was blown down, 
or very much . 1 the boſs 
ſuſtained by the planters, houſe 
owners, and inhabitants, 15 inefti- 
mable ; the loſs of lives is, as we 
kear, conſiderable; the onl 
as yet come to our — . are 
Richard Mathews, Efq; Mrs. Tho- 
— _ of Mr. —— my 

it a b 
geroufly As og, 5 

The ſame hurricane has done in- 
credible damage to the Daniſh 
Hland of St, much and the Dutch 
ſettlement of Euſtatia z alſo to uy 
Hlands of St. Martin and Tortola." 


The follewing authenticated accoutt 
has fince been received: 
St. Euſtatia, 400 houſes on the 


kighes grounds Uitroyed, os 


ochers quite into the ſea, Planta» 
tion houſes all down except two; 
and the canes in the ground all 
twiſted up; the Dutch church 
blown into the ſea. | 

At Saba, 180 houſes blown 
down, and the cattle. carried away 
from their ſtakes. 

At St. Martin's, ſcarce a houſe 
landing, all their plantations de- 

ed. 

3 Croix, every houſe almoſt at 
Chriſtianſtadt, and all the planta- 
tions and negro-houſes levelled : 
only three houſes left ſtanding at 
Frederickſtadt, and numbers of 
people killed. A letter from thence 
7 


ſeribe the horrors of the night; the 
dreadful roar of raging winds and 
wayes ; the craſh of falling build- 
ings ;. the cries and groans of the 
ſufferers, of the dying and wounded, 

er with a tenfold darknefs, 
made viſible only by the meteors, 
which, like balls of fire, ſcimmed 


nible and moſt diſtreſsful ſcene.” 
At St. Kit's, almoſt all the eſtates 
xe deſtroyed, there being ſcarce a 
mill or boiling-houſe left ſtanding. 

At Antigua, all the men of war, 
except the admiral, are aſhore, and 
ſeveral ſhips at St. John's foundered 
at their anchors ; and the towns on 
the iſland, and the eſtates thereon, 
in as bad a ſituation as at St. Kit's, 

At Dominica, eighteen veſſels are 
dove aſhore and loſt. Montſerrat 
and Nevis have ſcarcely a houſe 
left ſanding. . 

By accontts from Antigua, we 
hear, that the houſe of Major Doug + 
near St. John's; + was blown 
down in the late hurricane; by 
ydich accident two white fervams,: 


\ 
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eenantable; many houſes. and four -negroes, were killed on 
— or twelve yards, and the ſpot, and Mr. Cox, and two 


moderate calculation, be compated 


ys, Words are wanting to de- 


along the hills, formed a moſt ter- 


young ladies who were there on & 
viſit, wounded fo terribly that. their 
lives are deſpaired of, a 

A letter from St. Kit's, dated the 
5th- of + arr ſays, the gene- 
ral loſs ſuſtained by the violent hur- 
ricane there, cannot, on the moſt 


at leſs than 5$00,cool. _ 


The following artract of a Letter 
from Santa Crux, contains fill 
more extraordinary particulars. 
«« A moſt violent hurricane; the 

like to which has never been know] 

betore, began to ruſh moſt terribly, 
accompanied with moſt 
whirlwinds and ſtorms of rain; ſo 
that we really believed theſe three 
elements determined to ſwal- 
low us up. The ſea began to roar 
ſo much, that the noiſe was heard 
above a hundred miles off. The 
wind raged in ſuch a manner, that 
every one thought it was the laſt 
day. The ſea ſwelled up 70 feet 
above the uſual height, tore all the 
houſes near the ſhore even to the 
foundations; beams, planks, and 
ſtones flew through the air like fea- 
thers. The wall round the king's 

ſtore-houſe, which was above 4 


yard thick, was tumbled down to 


the gronnd, and hurle&a hundred 
yards off. The fruit which was in 
the open fields, was totally ruined, - 
as well from the hurricane as from 
the heavy water- floods. The planta- 
tions are ruined in ſuch a manner, 
that 1t is impoſſible for them to be 
cultivated next year, as all the 
trees were rooted up, which” occa- 
— of four, — fix 
feet in ground. Sever "heavy 
ſtones were thrown down from the 
mauntains The ſea OY = : 
ach 


[r14r | 


4 


— — 


—— -- 
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| above 250 s who ran 
| op to the mountains to fave them- 
ji ſelves. At Chriſtianſtadt 460 houſes 
were thrown down, beſides the 
houſes which were built upon the 
t plantations, which are computed 
4 63. All the magazines, ſtores, 
and proviſions are quite ruined ; 
[- ſhips which were expected here with 
l. —— are loſt in the hurricane. 

o planter has proviſion for his 


© perpetual fear of an inſurrection 
amongſt them. All the ſhips at the 
different harbours were caſt aſhore, 
fifty ort an hundred yards on the 
land. The damage at St. Croix is 
computed at 5,000,000 of dollars, 
and- at St. Thomas's at 200,000 


oth; - This day his majeſty went 
©. in the uſual ſtate to the 

Houſe of Peers, and opened the 
preſent ſeſſion of parliament with 


2 moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
- throne. | | 


| The of a private 
e. . doe, and: his wife, 
were broughtto the Courtof King's- 
Bench, to receive ſentence for con- 
figing and ill-treating two women, 
-who been ſent to their houſe 
dy their huſbands, under pretence 
of lunacy,, (ſee p. go) when the 
court ſined them fix ſhillings and 
eightpence, ordered them to pay 
fif unds to each of the women, 
and all coſts of ſuit on both ſides. 
This day Mr. Capon, of Lowe- 
Koffe, who had been formerly ſub- 
ject to fits, and who about twen 
months before had forcibly ſwal- 
lowed a crown-piece, which was 


laced between his teeth to prevent 

is biting his tongue, brought up 
the ſame, but was almoſt choaked 
f in the 


effort, He has 


enjoyed a 
3 


[ 
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2 rapid manner, that it over- 


Love, was driven with ſuch vio- 


- fo that we are under a 


thoſe of the country; and in that 


continued ſtatè of health, which 


was frequently interru we 
with pains in the ſtomach, and 3 me! 
diſagreeable taſte in his mouth, tha 
The piece, when brought up; wa by 


ſo black that the inſcription could 
not be read, and it ſtill continues 
very much diſcoloured. 

The wreck of the Brotherly 


lence againft Dunchurch wall, near 
Dover, in Kent, that it beat down 
a part of the wall, and the ſea rol- 
ling furiouſly in, has rendered the 
ſame impaſſable. It will coſt more 
than two thouſand pounds to repair 
the damages. 

A ſhip from Newfoundland with 
fiſh and oil, was wrecked upon 
Lydd beach, the captain and crew 
On but 2 1 his 2 

engers on „ not bein 
able 8 t into the boat, vpe 
_ in hand, and periſhed toge- 
. Cadiz, O4, 6. The Emperor 
of Morocco has ordered all chrif- 
tians to quit the town of Tetuan; 
and thoſe who were ch to put 
theſe orders in execution, went 
about it with ſo much rigour, that 
one would have thought the place 
had been taken by ſtorm. The fo- 
reign merchants were to go and ſet- 
tle at Tangier, where there were n0 
houſes for them; but the emperot 
means to force them to build their 
own habitations. The Spaniſh 
vice-conſul, and the Engliſh, were 
obliged to depatt upon very ſhort 
notice; the former went to La- 
rache, and the other retired 99 
Gibraltar. The European jew 
muſt undergo the ſame fate, unleſs 
they will take the black habit, like 


caſt, ihe — ror _ take them 
ubj ves. 
abjects and Ratides 


Patifbin, OB. 19. The accounts 
we receive from Bohemia are very 
melancholy. The putrid fevers 
that prevailed there are ſucceeded 
by a dyſentery, which carries eff 
reat numbers of the people ; and 
the ortality among the horned 

- increaſes, he harveſt has 
likewiſe proved very indifferent this 
year; and to complete the miſe 
of that country, it is over - run wit 
mice to that degree that every thing 
upon the ground is deſtroyed, by 
which the price of proviſions is 
conſiderably increaſed. 

We learn from Teſchen, that 
the Marchioneſs of Wielopolſka, 
after having formerly ſold all her 
jewels in ſupport of the confede- 
rates, and fince borrowed 1, 200, ooo 
ducats upon her eſtates, that are 
ſituated in the part which 1s fallen 
to the lot of the houſe of Auſtria, 
threw herſelf into a well in a fit of 


2252S 5 SYS SS TW. SSC XrTT 


deſpair ; but was taken out again, 
erot againſt her conſent, with only her 
1 arm broken. 
120; Aarhus, in Norway, Oc. 9. The 
put celebrated Chriſtian Jacobſen Drac- 
Vent kendurg, of whom mention has 
that been ſo frequently made in the pu- 
ace de prints on account of his great 
e fo- ape, died here this day at ſeven in 
 ſet- the morning, aged 146, having 
e n0 born Nov. 11, 1626. 
perot Died, the 12th inft. near Mon- 
their mouth —— Edmunds, Eſq; who 
aniſh bath bequeathed a fortune of up- 
were wards of 200001. to one Mills a day 
ſhort labourer, near that place. Mr. 
La- Edmunds, who has ſo amply pro- 
d to ned for this man at his death, 


would not ſpeak 
will he l, <q to or ſee him 


| Peale Legro, Eſq; aged 103, at 
* Rickardſon, of Trurd, aged 
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John Jones, of Horton-lane, near 
Shrewſbury, aged 102. | 
Mary utler » of Shrewſbury. 
aged 102. 


DECEMBER. 


Was held a court a. 
of proprietors at the Eaſt Ia- 
India-houſe, when the chairman 
acquainted the court, that the fe- 
cret committee of the Houſe of 
Commons, were then fitting under 
the ſame roof for the benefit of re- 
ceiving information from the direc- 
tion ; upon which Mr. Mackworth 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of the 
company's application to parlia- 
ment for redreſs of grievances, and 
declared it next to infatuation in 
the directors to ſuffer the books and 
pan of the company to be carried 

re a ſet of gentlemen in general 
unacquainted with mercantile af- 
fairs, and wholly incapable of judg- 
ing of things at ſo great a diſtance. 
He therefore for a commit- 
tee of 25 proprietors to be - 

pointed, previouſly to inſpect 
company's affairs, and to report 
their proceedings and informations 
to the committee appointed by par- 
liament, which was agreed to, and 
Mr. Mackworth was requeſted to 
retire and nes a liſt of 25 fit 
perſons ; in the mean time Gover- 
nor Johnſon moved for a petition 
from 


to parliament, expreſſing t 
vileges the company derive 

their charter _ the laws of the 
layd, and praying the inſpection 
into their affairs may be in as pu- 
blic a manner as poflible, which 
motion was alſo carried, and when 
Mr. Mackworth returned, the liſt 
he produced was approved, to which 


Governor Johnſon, with the con- 
ſent 


144) | 
Tent of the proprietary, added eight 
other — 2 the parpoſe of 
drawing up ihe petition. 

A ſeſſions of Admiralty was held 
at the Old Bailey, when Thomas 
Obrian and Jacob Moſman were 
indicted for turfiiag pirates, and 
on the 4th of October, 1770, on 

the coaft of Africa running away 

with # long boat anC tackle Felbog. 
ing to the Patty merchant ſhip; of 
ie Robert Parkington was ma- 
dead, ard no evidence appeari 
2 cem, they were boch ac⸗ 


Tae the ſame ſeſſiond one Johan- 
nes, a Portugueſe, was indicted for 
tically running away with a 

ecttain ſchooner belonging to the 
Venus merchant ſhip on the ſame 
- Eaſt of Africa, and for the murder 
ef Colen Watſon; the nitfter there- 
ef, by ſtriking him ſeveral blows 
With an ax between the nape of his 
neck ant his head, and afterwards 
throwing him over-board'; but on 
his petition his trial was put off. 
I Hey write from Toulouſe; that 
# quarrel latefy happened there be- 
tween'the ſons of two rich mer- 
chants, which roſe to ſuch a 
height, that one of them challenged 
the other ſeveral times, which was 
as often refuſed : this provoked the 
challenger to' ſuch' a degree, that, 
in the fury of reſentment, he ran 
me other trough the body, and 
killed him on the ſpot. The aſ- 
 Giffin was immediately taken up, 
tried, condemned, and executed, 
in 24 hours. | 

The Diſpatch ſſoop of war, which 
was ſent home expreſs by the admi- 
ral at Antigua, with an account of 
the hurricane at the Leeward 
iſlands, foundered at ſea; the crew 
were taken up by the Panther man 


fhip' was introduced in form 9 
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of war from Newfoundland, ad ** 
landed laſt Wedneſday at Pont. hay 
mouth, as” were the letters brought n 
by the Diſpatch. 99. 

A ſtone coffin of a vaſt ſize wit — 
lately dug up in 4 Barn belonging de! 
to William Hickmott, at Becken. 
field, in Kent, in which were 68: et © 
veral coins, impreſſed with the a: Ns 
tient Britiſh characters. 1 
Die Cafttt, Nov, 56th. Ti Wii. 
Eartfof Ffarcourt, who eabatked Wi; 
at Holyhead on Saturday night Bor 


laſt, arrived ſafe at Dublin' ver 
arty. chin morning, and imme. 
ately proceeded tothe caſtle ; and 
che council having been ſummoned 
to meet at two o'clock, his Lord: 


Lord Townſhend, who received 
him fitting under the cahopy d 
ſkate, in dhe ' preſence chamber 
from whence a proceſſion was mad 
to the council chamber, where hit 
tordſhip's commiſſion was read, al 
the oaths adminiſtred to him; a 
ter which, his lordſhip having . 
ceived the ſword from Lord Town: 
ſhend, the great guns in his mi 
jeſty's park and the Phoenix wen 
fired, and anſwered by the reg. 
ments on duty, which were dravi 
up in the Royal Square at the bu. 
racks : his excellency then repairtd 
to the preſence chamber, where le 
received the compliments of ti 
nobility and other perſons of dt. 
ſtinction, upon his afe arrival 
take upon him the government © 
the kingdom. 1 
It is wotthy of obſervation, 
during the two laſt years of th 
war, viz. 1759, 1760, the num 
of criminals condemned at the 
Bailey amoanted to 29 Only; 
the days of the judges attendit " 
to 46; but that during the wo 
years of peace, viz. 1770, oy 1 w 


hif 
el 
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number of criminals condemned The following capital convicts 

d have amounted” to 131, and the were reſpited during his majeſty's 

. days of the judges attendance to — viz. William Godſtone, 

99. ſaac Holmes, William Herbert, 

Letters from Paris mention; that William Rogers, John Copes, and 
10 the French Eaſt India ſhips; fitted William Hughes. 


ng out on account of private trade, will Evan Maurice « received a free 
l not defray the expences of their pardon. 
ſe: yoyage, not even thoſe to whom Ibis day his majeſty went 4th 


an- the king lent ſhips 3 ſo that an end to the houſe of peers, and 
js nearly put to the French Eaſt gave the royal affent to the follow- 
1 India trade; unleſs they can deviſe ing bills, which paſſed the Houſe 


zel WW me new ſcheme to revive it. of Lords yeſterday, viz. 

gl | Berlin, Nov. 6. The king, will- The bill for allowing the free 
very as to encourage and extend the importation of wheat, Indian corn, 
ed: commerce of his ſubjects, granted &c. for a limited time. 


z patent the 14th of October for the The bill for allowing the free 
tabliſhment of an aſſociation, or importation of wheat, barley, &c. 
| company of maritime commerce, from Africa, or any part of Europe, 


hich will be compoſed- of 2,400 for a limited time. 
eived ions, each valued at 500 crowns, Yeſterday; was held a general 
y of hich will make a fund of 1 20,0000 court of the Eaſt India company ta 
nber} rowns;z and to encourage his ſub- conſider of a dividend for the half 
malt Wits and foreigners to intereſt year ending at Chriſtmas; but the 
re hi demſelves in and take theſe ac- farther conſideration of that article 
4, and bone, his majeſty has taken ſeven was referred to a future day, as was 
1; 1 jghihs of them (2 100 actions) for that of the petition moved for b 
8 * Is own account, which makes a Governor Johnſton, which thoug 
Toun- ppital of 1,050,000 crowns, ordered to be drawn up, was upon 
s mb Viema, October 21. They write a ballot rejected 137 to 107; 
c well m Tyrol, that the inundation A letter from Mecklenburgh 
e eg. ey have had there was occaſioned ſays, that a remedy has been diſcos 
ani an- earthquake, wich threw vered there for che diſtemper inci- 
he bar: en the ice mountains that are dent to the horned cattle; It is 
epairtd that country. The Iſer and Inn, no more than feeding the diſeaſed 
here bf two rivers that water it, bave beaſt with crab apples. The ſame 
of be erllowed their banks, and ſeve- fruit put into the water given to 
of dl. towns are almoſt entirely co- cattle to drink has been found to 
rival 0 ed, The violence of this im- prevent the diſtemper. 
ment dne volume of water has under- Mr. Alderman Harley de- Sth 

ned, at a quarter of a league livered a paper from the ſe- : 
on, be im Inſpruck, a mountain ſituated cret committee, containing a ſort of 
f * een the river and the high road. narrative of the ſteps the eompany 


de vintage has this year been had taken for eſtabliſhing a ſaperin- 
Wundant in France, that great tending commiſſion at the thret 
tives of grapes have been left preſidencies of Bengal, Fort gain 
7 vines for want of caſks to George, and Bombay; which being 
| i | read, the alderman moved for leave 

L. XV. #3 $6 to 


4 
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Tent ord ae; > ttary, added eight 
other names for the parpoſe of 
Cawinug up the petition... 

A ſefhons of Admiralty was held 
at the Old Bailey, when Thomas 
Obrian and Jacob Moſman were 


indicted for turfiiag pirates, and 


on the 4th, of October, 1770, on 
the coaft' of Africa running away 
with u long boat ane tackle Fetng. 
ing to the Patty merchant ſhip; of 
ieh Robert Patkington was ma- 
fer: But the maſter being ſince 


dead, ard no evidence appeari 
2 cem, they were both ac- 
at tke ſume ſeſſiond one Jolian- 
nes, a Portugueſe, was indicted for 
tically running away with a 
eertain ſchooner belonging to the 
Venus merchant ſhip on the ſame 
Font of Africa, and for the murder 
6f Colen Watſon, the nififter there - 
ef, By 'ſtrikeing him ſeveral blows 
With au ax between the 1 of his 
neck and his head, and afterwards 
throwing him over- board; but on 
— on his trial was put off. 
© Tiey write from Toulouſe; that 
# quarrel lately omg be- 
tween the ſons of two rich mer- 
Chants, which roſe to ſuch a 
height, that one of them challenged 
the other ſeveral times, which was 
as oſten refuſed: this provoked the 
challenger to ſuch a degree, that, 
in the fury of reſentment, he ran 
te other through the body, and 
killed him on the ſpot, The aſ- 
ſuffln was immediately taken up, 
tried, condemned, and executed, 
in 24 bours. | | 
The Diſpatch ſſoop of war, which 
was ſent home expreſs by the admi- 
ral at Antigua, with an account of 
the hurricane at the Leeward 


mMands, foundered at ſea; the crew 


were taken up by the Panther man 
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ing laſt, arrived ſafe at Dublin ven 


of war from Newfbumdland, 20 
landed laſt Wedneſday at Pont. 
mouth, as” were the letters brought 
by the Diſparch. 

A ſtone coffin of a vaſt ſize wit 
lately fog up in a bar belonging 
to William Hickmott, at Becker 
field, in Kent, in Which were ſe⸗ 
veral coĩns, impreſſed with the an: 
tient Brixich characters. 
Dublia Castle, Nov. 46th. Thi 
Earlfof Harcourt, who embark 
at Holyhead 6h Saturday nigh 


oy this morning, and immedi. 
ately proceeded tothe caftle ; aad 
che council having been ſummonel 
to meet ax two o'clock, His Lord: 
ſhip' was introduced in form 9 
Lord Townſhend, who received 
him 1 under the canopy of 
ſtate, in dhe preſence chamber} 
from whence a eſſion was mad 
to the council chamber, where Nis 
tordſhip's commiſſion was read, ar 
the — adminiſtred to him; a 
ter Which, his lordſhip having & 
ceived the ſword from Lord Town: 
ſhend, the great guns in his ms. 
jeſty's park and the Phenix were 
fired, and anſwered by the reg. 
ments on duty, which were draw 
up in the Royal Square at the bar 
racks : his excellency then repairtd 
to the preſence chamber, where le 
received the compliments of the 
nobility and other perſons of dt. 


ſtinction, __Y afe arrival © ed, T 
take apon him the government e ſe yok 
the kingdom. * 


It is worthy of obſervation, 
during the two laſt years of the 
war, viz. 1759, 1760, the nun 
of criminals condemned at the r 
Bailey amounted to 29 only, 15 
the days of the judges attendan 1 
to 46 but that during tue 00, 
years of peace, viz. 1770, 77 — w 
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number of criminals condemned 
have amounted to 151z and the 
days of the judges attendance to 


3 from Paris mention; that 
the French Eaſt India ſhips; fitted 
out on account of private trade, will 


not defray the expences of their p 


wyage, not even thoſe to whom 
the king lent ſhips ; ſo that an end 
3s nearly put to the French Eaſt 
India trade, unleſs they can deviſe 
ſme new ſcheme to revive it. 
| Berlin, Now. 6. The king, will- 
ing to encourage and extend the 
commerce of his ſubjects, granted 
a patent the 14th of October for the 
ſablihment of an aſſociation, or 
| company of maritime commerce, 
hich will be compoſed- of 2,400 
actions, each valued at 500 crowns, 
hich will make a fund of 1 20,0000 
rowns ; and to encourage his ſub- 
a and foreigners to intereſt 
demſelves in and take theſe ac- 
ons, his majeſty has taken ſeven 
phths of them (2100 actions) for 
Is own account, which makes a 
ppital of 1,050,000 crowns. 
Fiema, October 21. They write 


mm Tyrol, that the inundation 


ley have had there was occaſioned 
an earthquake, ch threw 
un the ice mountains that are 
that country. The Iſer and Inn, 
two rivers that water it, have 
erllowed their banks, and ſeve- 
owns are almoſt entirely co- 
ed, The violence of this im- 
nſe volume of water has under- 
ned, at a quarter of a league 
Im Inſpruek, a mountain ſituated 
een the river and the high road. 
The vintage has this year been 
Wundant in France, that great 
nuties of grapes have been left 
the vines for want of caſks to 


ld 
22 83 


The following capital convicts 
were reſpited during his majeſty's 
leaſure; viz. William Godſtone, 
ſaac Holmes, William Herbert, 
William Rogers, John Copes, and 
William Hughes. 

Evan Maurice « received a free 
ardon. 

This day his majeſty went * 
to the houſe of , and . 
gave the royal aftent to the follow- 
1 \ pra which paſſed the Houſe 
ords yeſterday, viz. 

The bill for allowing the free 
importation of wheat, Indian corn, 
&c. for a limited time. 1 1 

The bill for allowing the free 
importation of wheat, barley, &c. 
from Africa, or any part of Europe, 
for a limited time. \ 

Yeſterday was held a general 

court of the Eaſt India company te 
conſider of a dividend for the half 
year ending at Chriſtmas; but the 
farther conſideration of that article 
was referred to a future day; as was 
that of the petition moved for b 
Governor Johnſton, which thoug 
ordered to be drawn up, was upon 
a ballot rejected 137 to 107; 
A letter from Mecklenburgh 
ſays, that a remedy has been diſcos 
vered there for the diſtemper inci- 
dent ro the horned cattle; It is 
no more than feeding the diſeaſed 
beaſt with crab apples. The ſame 
fruit put into the water given to 
cattle to drink has been found to 
prevent the diſtemper. 

Mr. Alderman Harley de- Sth 
livered a paper from the ſe- 1 
cret committee, containing a ſort of 
narrative of the ſteps the any 
had taken for eſtabliſhing a ſuperin- 
tending commiſſion at the three 
preſidencies of Bengal, Fort gain 
George, and Bombay; which being 
read, the alderman moved for leave 

# = pong to 


n 
of 
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to bring in a bill for ſuſpending 
the ſaid commiſſion for aà limited 
time. This produced a very warm 
debate, but was in the end carried 
114 to 45. 

th A grant paſſed the great 
JU. | ſeal to Sir Thomas Parker, 


late Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 


of an annuity of 24001. a year, for 
his long and faithful ſervices to his 
king and country. Of this reward 
it may be truly ſaid, that no ſer- 
vant of the crown ever wiſhed it 
lefs, -or deſerved it more. 

The Eaſt-India Company paid 
two hundred and five thouſand four 
huhdred and fixty-eight pounds 


and eightpence, in one bank note, 
to the revenue of cuſtoms, being 
the amount of duties due on certain 
unrated goods imported under the 
company's bond. 


J » Nov. 24. Laſt Sa- 
turday in the morning, began a 
moſt terrible ſtorm o wind and 
rain; which tontinued with unre- 
mitting violence till night. It is 
impoſſible fully to deſcribe the va- 
riety of miſchief ſuſtained by this 
moſt dreadful ſtorm. In this city, 
almoſt every houſe ſuffered, and 
ſeveral chimnies were entirely 
blown down, and broke in the 
roofs : bat theſe were only trifling 
accidents, when compared with the 
woful devaſtation on the ſea- coaſts. 
In Lough Swilly, it is ſaid that 
the ſhore 15 alternately covered with 
the dead bodies of the unfortunate 
ſeamen, the wrecks of ſhips, ſloops, 
wherries, and boats; wp one boat 
in particular, with five men on 
board, was ſeen to fink to the bot - 
tam, weithin a very ſmall diftance 
ef land: in Lough Foyle, a num- 


ber of — have been loſt, 
I 


es have already been 


Wurteen 


eaſt bn ſtiore, and à brig,” bound 
4 f 12. 
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for Whitehaven, parted her ancho 
and drove on ſhore near Ballykelly 
with the: loſs of her boat. The 
only thing that can be ſaid, in fone 
meaſure, to leſſen the horror d 
this amazing hurricane was, that 
providentially happened in thedy: 
time. But we have the great 
reaſon to fear the moſt melanchdj 
accounts from other parts. 

Mr. Alderman Harley 
brought in a bill to reſtrain 10k 
the Eaſt-India Company from ſer 
ing out ſuperviſors. for a limit 
time, | : 


Extra? of a Letter from Sunn 
dated Sept. 5, 1772. 
This colony it in the great 
diſtreſs, occaſioned by an inf 
rection of the ſlaves ; they are # 
ſembled 1000 ſtrong, very forms 
dable, ſupplied with arms and aw 
munition, and have defeated ol 
ſoldiers, and taken ſome ſix- 
ders from them, with which th 
have fortified themſelves on i 
land, committing great depred 
tions, and annoying and terniyuy 
the inhabitants daily. We hut 
made ſeveral ineffectual attempt 
to ſubdue them; and about tl 
months ago they defeated oureſc 
ſent againſt them, I happened 
be at a plantation where one 
their parties, fifty in gumber, cal 
and carried off about eighty 1 
groes, and all the guns and 1 
munition furniſhed to guard it 
have been obliged: to ſet three 
four hundred of our ſtouteſt 5 
groes free, to defend us.“ 
On the 26th ult. there #®' 
entry at the cuſtom-houſe, of in 
linen, to the almoſt mere? 
amount of 1,95 4-496 yuh, 
which, 976,625 yards came 
Belfaſt, which are el 6 


ener fabricature, and worth at an 


lly average 15. 6d. per yard. Beljdes 
The the ow great quantities are 
one brought: to town by land from 
r d Chelieb..! rnd 1 | 

ati This day the following 
du 14th, bills were paſled by com- 


miſſon, vi. . 
A bill for the importation of 
wheat, wheat · flour, meal, bread, 
ind biſcuit, and for. prohibiting 
he extraction of ſpirits or low 
ines from wheat, wheat · flour, and 
veal, for a limited time. by 
A bill for the importation of 
alted proviſions from Ireland, and 
or ſalt beef, pork, and butter from 
ny of his majeſty's plantations in 


oreald America, for a limited tim. 
ina And a bill for the diſcontinuance 
ze che duties on hog's-lard and 
om: reaſe, and for the free importation 
and e bams, bacon, and all forts of 


ated ut proviſions, from any part of 
1x-poolWurope, for a limited time. 
ich Ude Eaſt-India Company 


nted a petition to the Houle of 
ommons, relative to the bill de- 
ending in that houſe, to reftrain 
e company from appointing ſe- 
vifors, &c. 


out Ul Lord Viſcount Townſhend, late 
our ech. lieutenant of Ireland, waited 
ai his majeſty at St. James's, when 


killed the king's hand, on being 
pointed maſter- general of the 


th, This day the ſeflions 

ended at the Old-Bailey ; 
this ſelſions the twelve following 
Mloners were capitally convicted. 
*. William Simpſon, George 
mer, Joſeph Harriſon, John- 
cbell. James Crompton, Wil- 
im Grifichs, (this laſt robbed the 
Dr. Dodd and his lady, of a 
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actually heard and the- third with 


party are ſaid to amount to little 


ue of money, and diſcharged a: 
into the carriage) for high- 
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way robberies,” John Ragnall, Fran- 
cis. Booth, Michgel Royle, john 
Law, and Nathamel Bayley; for 
returning from tranſportation ; and 
Benjamin Bitd, for forgery. 
Edward Bodkett, for being one oſ 
the ringleaders in dhe riot at Guild - 
hall ll lord-mayor's-day, after a 
trial of four hours was acquitted, - 
Among the perſons aequitted at 
this ſeſſion, was an apprentice to a 
grocer in Wappiog, ſor ſhooting 
the maid-ſervant through the head 
with a piſtol, charged only with 
gunpowder and wadding. Only 
three bills were found true by the 
grand jury, out of ſeven that were: 
preſented againſt the rioters. at 
Guildhall, 5 . 15 
This day came on in the Court 
of Chancery a final hearing of the 
lead-mine cauſe, between Lord 
Pomfret and Mr. Smith of Gray's- 
Inn, when the court ordered his 
lordſhip's ſuit to be diſmiſſed with! 
coſts; 31 * 
During the ſive years the above 
cauſe was in agitation, there were 
three ſeveral appeals to the Houſe 
of Lords. The two firſt were 


drawn only a-few days ago: be- 
fides which there have been two 
trials at law, one of them at har. 
each of which laſted two whole 
days, and the whole coſts of etch 


leſs than 10, oool. 12 1 ; No 
The third reading of the erh. 
Eaſt-India ſuperviſion hill 
came on, . when Mr. Inpey ard 
Mr. Adair attended as conunſel, in 
behalf of the company, againſt lit, 
and ſpoke for near three beuts; 
but after a long debate the hour 
divided, When the numbers were, 
for the bill 15g, againſt it 288. 
| ES > 52-59 Fara 


1 A - His 
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x His majeſty went to the 
21. Houſe of =p and gave 
the royal aſſent to che following 


bills : 

; ting an aid to 
his majeſty by a-1land-tax, for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year. 

The bill to continue the duties 
on malt, mum, cyder, and perry. 

And to three other bills. 

_ Yeſterday morning about one 
o'clock, à fire broke out at Mr. 

'Owen's, jeweller, in Fenchurch- 
ſtreet, which conſumed the infide 
of the houſe (leaving only the 
front ſtanding), with the ſtock in 
trade and 

| burnt the ſt part of Mr. Vi- 
ner's houſe, chymiſt, next door, 
and two backwards. 

An en DE India captain, 
with his — or wife, appeared 
in town. ey were brought by 
foundland, in order to be preſented 
to his majeſty, to eſtabliſh a laſtin 
friendſhip with the Eglots, as theſe 

le call the Engliſh nation. 


country on the north of the river 
St. Lawrence, between whom, and 
the inhabitants of Greenland, there 
Kae _ — a remarkable af- 
2 2 — during a 
3d. great fog, two horſes be- 
— 7 a dray- cart, looſe 
from their driver in the Hay-mar- 
ket, and. running furiouſly along, 
beat down two men, and killed 
them on the ſpot. One Mr. Wi- 
ſtraw, a taylor in Palſgrave-head- 
court, Temple-Bar, narrowly eſcap- 
ed the ſame fate. A poor man in 
the Strand, taking up an old pipe, 
was run over, and 
leſs, with little hopes 
The darkneſs was fo great, that the 
catriages of the nobility and gentry 
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urniture ; it likewiſe 


Commodore Shuldham from New- 


Eſquimaux nation inhabit the 


up ſpeech- 
of recovery. 


were attended with lights, the ſane 
as at midnight ; and in the mon. 


ing, a man decently dreſſed wy By ar 
found dead near the Three Crown, a great c 
— — * of ig _— 
to have periſhed throy pounds 0 
the engages of the weather, 1 lt lik 
gentleman and a lady were over. value of 
turned in a one-horſe chaiſe, about the city 
one o'clock, from not being per. India-Ho 
ceived by the driver of one of tte houſes, a 
weſtern ſtages, by which accident expreſsly 
the lady had one of her arms broke, amount tc 
and the gentleman's full was ſo The lo 
fractured, that he died before he tween the 
could be brought to town. and the 
Laſt night a meeting of the cre- las been i 
ditors of Meſſrs. Neale, ſams, upwards o 
Fordyce, and Down, was held u mined in | 
Grildhal}, to declare a divid the lords 
when it appeared that the proof council, a 
and claims under the commulſſion, : 
amounted to 181,33ol. 195. 5d It app 
and the affignees having produce t the bar e 
their accounts, a balance remained the rapacit 
in their hands of 33,0191. 155. 20. pany's fery 
whereupon a dividend of 4s. in tht - laſt fix 
pound was ordered to be made. n 1 
This day the following 10 of no leſs t 
bills received the royal af: Mm. Co 
ſent by a commiſſion, viz. _ — ha 
The bill for better regulating li ö — | 
majeſty's marine forces. ai arts, N, 
The bill to allow the free in- 2 
portation of rice from America. 5 hers c 
The bill to reſtrain the Eaf-t- * Son 
dia Company from 3 fe . peting t 
pervifors, &c. for a limited time. EONS 
The bill for making a branch WED 1 80% 
the river Trent navigable wr een = 
Newark. * lately fene. 
_—_ to ſuch other bills as C 
ready. | . rd! . 
The Eaſt-India committee wil ow þ 
during the receſs of parliament, u ons of k 
order to prepare their 7 | dom of Nor 
the firſt meeting after the adjou medien 
ment. Sx 5 hes 


dem of f 
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Ry a report made it appears, that 
a great company have now in their 
warehouſes, no leſs than 16,000,000 

nds of tea, 

It likewiſe appears, that the 
value of the company's eſtates in 
the city of London, that is, the 
India-Houſe and the different ware- 
houſes, as eſtimated by a furveyor 
expreſsly _—__ for the purpoſe, 
amount to about 214,0001. 

The long-depending caufe be- 
tween the colony of Connecticut, 
and the Mohegan Indians, which 
has been in a courſe of litigation 
upwards of thirty years, was deter- 
mined in favour of the colony, by 
the lords of his majeſty's privy- 
- 7X at the Cockpit, White- 


It appeared by the evidence given 
at the bar on Friday night laſt, that 
the rapacity of ſome of the com- 
pany's fervants in Bengal alone, for 
the laſt ſix years, made an actual 
difference in the company's affairs 
of no leſs than 3, 200, oo0l. 

Mrs. Cornelys's houſe and fur- 
ture, in Soho-ſquare, was ſold 
by auction for 10,2001. 

Paris, Now. 27. Strict ſearch is 
daily making after the authors and 
publiſhers of libels againſt the mi- 
niſtry. Some officers of the police, 
luſpefting them to be concealed in 
@ convent, paid their viſit there 
accordingly, but found only one 
A theſe publications in the poſſeſ- 
fon of a monk, whom they imme- 
lately ſent to the Baſtile. 

Copenhagen, Now. 17. By an 
irdinance juſt publiſhed, his ma- 
uy, willing to concitiate the af- 
etions of his ſubjects in the king- 
om of Norway, has converted the 
ordinary impoſts on that coun- 


» Into that of fl, ift, 
nec yan. for 


* 
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Nand of St. Vincent, Oct. 1. The 
expedition againſt the Caribbees, 
or natives of the iſland, has taken 
ace ; ſome have been killed on 
th ſides; and ſome taken pri- 
ſoners. The whole iſland is under 
arms, and it is expected that the 
event will be bloody. 

Bofton, OR. 25. . A town meet- 
ing was held at Fannuil-hall, to 
enquire into the grounds of à re- 
port, that ſalaries are annexed to 
the office of the judges of the ſupe- 
rior court of judicature in New- 
England, whereby they are ren- 
dered independant of the grants of 
the general aſſembly for their ſup» 
port, contrary to ancient cuſtom : 
when it was reſolved to prepare a 
meſſage to the governor, humbly 
to requeſt, that his excellency would 
be pleaſed to inform them, whether 
he bad received any advioe relative 
to a matter fo _ intereſting to 
the inhabitants of the province. 
To which his excellency gave for 
anſwer, ** That it was by no means 

roper for him to lay before the 
inhabitants of any town whatſoever, 
any part of his correſpondence as 
governor of the province, or to ac- 
' quaint them whether he had or had 
not received any advices relating 
to the public affairs of govern- 
ment: which anſwer being read, 
was deemed unſatisfactory, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare 
a petition to the governor, to call 
the general aſſembly together, at 
the time to which it ſtands pro- 
rogued ; which being preſented, 
his excellency gave reaſons why he 
could not comply with their re- 
queſt, They then concluded to 
petition the king for redreſs of 
ances, and to communicate 
their reſolution to other towns. 
Dr. Kennicot has received advice 
IL 3] from 
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from Mr. Burnes at Rome, that he 
has found an old MS. in the Va- 
tican, in which, is written part of 
the giſt book of Livy, ſuppoſed to 
be loſt. Mr. Burnes has tranſcribed 

it, and finds it contains an account 
of the Sertorian war in Spain; 
people and places are mentioned in 
It, which have not been noticed by 
any other author, The MS. is 
thought to have been written in 
the ſecond century. 


In digging a grave near the com- 


munzon-table in Chatham pariſh, 
it is ſaid, a hand entire was found 
among the crumbled bones, except 
the extreme joint of the fore- finger, 
which was fallen off. 
flesh, ſinews, nails, and veins like 
thoſe of a living perſon, and graſp- 
ed the handle 97 a dagger, which 
it is thought preſerved it. 
On the 22d paſt, ſome men were 
perceived on a barren rock off St. 
David's, making ſignals of diſtreſs, 
but nobody durſt venture to their 
aſſiſtance till the 25th, when ſome 
reſolute ſailors, at the hazard of 
their lives, undertook to bring them 
on ſhore. 
the rock, the ſurge and ſuction 
were ſo great, that they were forced 
to throw ropes to the ſufferers, and 
to drag them on board through the 
ſea, by which means nine lives 
were ſaved, who otherwiſe muſt 
have periſhed in another day. They 
: belonged to the Libertas, Peter 
Zittenberg, maſter, from Stock- 
holm, for Dublin, laden with tar 
and iron, and wrecked on the 
rocks, called the Biſhop and his 
Clerks, where four of the crew pe- 
riſhed. Thoſe. who were brought 
on ſhore, were treated with the 
greateſt humanity by the clergy and 
gentry of the place. | 
Ihe members of the Sgavoir Vivre 
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On their approaching 


Club, have reſolved to give i. danelles 
following premiums in Feb. % This Fre: 
for the beſt. performances in thei tian ofhce 
different kings, which ſha!l mak chriſtian! 
their appearance in the coutſe of here imm. 
the year 1773, viz. For the bet his autho 
poem, a gold medal, and 1co gu- wiſe all h 
neas, — For the bett picture, ditto, A pam 
ditto. For the belt ſculpture, dity, Holland, 
ditto, —For the beſt muſical con- on the dec 
poſition, a gold medal, and 3 Vienna, 
guineas.— For the beſt engraving, concernin: 
ditto, d'tto.—As ſoon as the club land ;” ir 
have adjudged the different pre taken ſuc} 
miums, their treaſurer is to walt racter of t 
on the author or artiſt, and to be his miniſt 
his acceptance of the ſame, a1 preſſion of 
token of their approbation and x- The di 
gard. lately hap 
Peterſbourg, Dec. 18, Notwith Portugneze 
MNanding the appearance there vu of Africa, 
ſome days ago of the froſt being Mogador, 
ſet-in, and that the Neva would tirely ſettle 
have been immediately frozen, i and condi 
ſtill continues open; which bs commande 
never before happened in the u: about 700 
mory of man ſo late in the ſeaſo them irreg 
The only inſtance that is remer iendly ney 
bered of its remaining unfrozen amy of b. 
long as the 1ſt of December, uv neproes, u 
in the year 1717. | the King 
Warſaw, Dec. 16. They vil prince, ant 
from Pizeminſt, that proviſou victory; fin 
there are at ag immenſe price; 4 effectually x 
to increaſe the miſery of the inn The ſhip 
bitants, the lands are ſo 1nfeits i quell the 
with mice, that the wheat and * vail in the 
in the ground are devoured 0 South- Amer 
them; inſomuch, that in ſows under the c 
laces they have been obliged Antonio de 
Fw their corn three times mn Powers, the 
Theſe animals likewiſe deli formed very 
great quantities of hay and com! ce(s, 
the barns; and there are ſuch mu Letters fr 
titudes of them, that it ſeems ®' lat there ig 
they were collected there from Viſions in ſex 
parts of Europe. 05 Vince, that 
The French conſul at 13 2 conſiderab 
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danelles has turned Mahometan. 
This Frenchman is the firſt chriſ- 
tian officer: who has ſo far diſgraced 
chriſtianity. The French miniſter 
here immediately ſent orders to take 
his authority from him, as like- 
wiſe all his accounts. 

A pamphlet lately appeared in 
Holland, intitled, Obſervations 
on the declarations of the courts of 
Vienna, Peterſburg, and Berlin, 
concerning the partition of Po- 
land; in which the author has 
taken ſuch liberties with the cha- 
rater of the King of Pruſſia, that 
his miniſter has obtained a ſup- 
preſſion of the ſale of his work. 

The diſturbances which have 
lately happened at ſome of the 
Portugueze ſettlements on the coaſt 
of Africa, particularly at Arverri, 
Mogador, and Arebo, are now in- 
tirely ſettled, through the bravery 
and conduct of the Portugueze 
commander at Benin, who, with 
about 700 Europeans, (moſt of 
them irregulars) and about 800 
inendly negroes, gave battle to an 
amy of between 3o and 40,000 
negroes, under the command of 
the King of Whidah, a negro 
prince, and obtained a compleat 
victory; ſince which, peace has been 
effectually re-eſtabliſhed.” | 

The ſhips and troops intended 
- oy the diſturbances that pre- 
Yall in the Spaniſh ſettlements in 
douth-America, are already failed 
under the command of Don Juan 
Antonio del Caſtro, from whoſe 
powers, the Spaniſh miniſtry have 
* very ſanguine hopes of ſuc- 

$, 

Letters from. Holland mention, 
that there is ſuch a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſons in ſeveral parts of that pro- 
'ince, that the ftates have ordered 
« conſiderable bounty over and 
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above the market price, to be paid: 
to ſuch perſons as will ſupply them 
with live cattle, wheat, rye, &c, 
It is further added, that a great 
number of poor die daily for want 
of the common neceſſaries of life. 

In ſome of the provinces of Swe- 
den, the ſcarcity is ſo great, that 
the poor people have pounded 
bran and the bark of trees together, 
and made the ſame into bread. 

Vienna, Now. 22. The inhabi- 
tants of Bohemia having reaped a 
very fine harveſt, the government 
again laid on the duty paid on 
tranſportation from one heredit 
E to another, which had 

een ſuſpended during the late 
— ſcarcity ; but this impoſition 
aving occaſioned great diſtreſs 
among the people by the price of 
grain, the duty has again been 
aid aſide for an unlimited time, 
and grain is permitted to be brought 
free from Hungary to Bohemia. 
The fertility of Hungary is ſo great, 
that it is reckoned the granary of 
the hereditary provinces, as Sicily 
was formerly to Rome. This coun- 
try is ſo vaſtly prolific, that there 
1s no occaſion, in many parts, for 
further huſbandry than that of 
ſlightly turning up the earth; and 
in many places the ſcattered grain 
produces fine crops. 

The preſent diſtreſs of the Eaſt- 
India Company, cannot be deemed 
ſurprizing to thoſe who conſider 
one moment the cauſes which have 
contributed to haſten their ruin: 
Let us attend to the following fact. 
— Our colonies ſent. annually to 
England 600,0001. for the fingle 
article of tea; but when it became 
a queſtion,” whether they ſheuld be 
ſlaves under that importation, or 
freemen importing it from a fo- 
reign market, the tea remained in 
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tion amounts to 89, 281 ont: 
and we apprehend that the four 
following months will - preſent ut 
with an account ſtill more terrible, 
The ravages of the preceding year 
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the company's warehouſes, and the 
600,0001. went te Holland and 
Denmark. 'That non-importation, 
or loſs of market, has now con- 
tinuued for five years, it makes 


eigner, wh 
Kan, and © 
erned with 
hief of the 
Moſcow, ha 


three millions difference in their 
caſh account — is the true cauſe of 
the great quantity now on hand — 


were greater ſtill, 
Algiers, O02. 31. The Winchel. 
ſea Engliſh frigate, Capt. Wilkin- 


ſerve at Ore1 
private fol 
fer of his da 


is an immenſe lofs to the revenue, ſon, which. ſailed from hence the At 
to the merchant, to the ſtate, and 27th of September, returned the nt thi 
has operated very conſiderably to- 27th inſtant. The Engliſh gave it geſlion, thi 
wards producing the preſent ſcar- out that ſhe had only been to Mar- half year 
city of mqney, and univerſal ſtag- ſeilles, to put ſome diſpatches into t. the nu 
nation to all buſineſs. This is not the poſt for London, relative to the jon, 131 
all; — the ſame motives which pre- differences between the commander 
vented our coloniſts from conſum- and this regency, which the Alge- of « 
ing the company's tea, alſo pre- rines affected to take no notice of, 
vented the purchaſe of many other After the uſual ſalutations, the on Tue 
valuable articles tis difficult to Dey ſignified to the commandant, lock at ni 
aſcertain the amount, but it is very that he was ar liberty to have an [the Hotel 
cenfiderable, and makes a mon- audience whenever he pleaſed, pr de melting of 
ſtrous difference in the ſtate of their vided he did not bring with re, and burn 
affairs. In ſhort, it has been the the conſul, whom he was deter- dity to be bi 
principal cauſe of their approach- mined not to ſee again, for reaſons Ir of Paris, 
ing difſolution. | s which he had given to his Britannic rates attend 
— 7 Dec. 5. The importa- majeſty. The commandant made Khments of 
tion of ſalt, uſed for ſalting her- anſwer, that as the conſul was an tall the aven 
xings, &c. into the ports and pro- officer appointed by his majeſty, he upied by 
vinces of Gottenburgh and — could not diſpenſe with introducing unt, and a 
Which hitherto has been confined him; and rather than not bring ilerable objet 
to Swediſh ſhips only, has, by a him, he would have no audience The n 
reſcript, dated the 3d inſtant, been himſelf. The Dey - perſiſting in e laundry, an 
allowed to any foreign ſhips, not- his reſolution, Captain Wilkinſon rey to 
withſtanding an ordinance made in was equally determined, and went ge ſtill; and 
the year 1724, which forbids the away again without an audience, en and ſoldie 
entry of any foreign veſſel into any During the time that the Engliſh thedral of No 
of 3 rts of Sweden with that frigate was here, all the chriluan i beds and ſ 
commodity. EW. | flaves were chained, for fear they Ipital, Who 
Prague, Dec. 18, According to ſhould recover their liberty, and ge ed by ladies 
the informations received by the on board her. tion, Gres 
government, relative to the — | Peterſburg, Now. 13. The ſe K are daily re 
pf the epidemigal diſtempers which nate paſſed ſentence the 16th ul. ages to th 
revail in Bohemia, there have died againſt the fabricators of ſome falle s, out of P. 
in that kingdom, from the 1 of bank-bills. Their puniſhment a to the Hot, 
January to the 1ſt of Sept. 1772, as follows : The two Puſkins wart nom midnig 
168,331 perſons, during which time degraded from their rank af noble. het extingu 
there have been but 82,050 chil- _ — ſent to mw in * * — the I 
. born; the depopula- of Siberia, together with je, that 
c de, ar lg 2 


ejoner, who calls himſelf an Ita- 
kan, and one other perſon con- 
erned with them. And M. Sukin, 
hief of the college of commerce at 
Moſcow, has been condemned to 
erve at Orembourg, in quality of 
private ſoldier, for the remain- 
ler of his days. 

At the cloſe of the ballot 
h. t the India-houſe on the 
zreſtion, that the dividend for the 
kt half year ſhall be at three per 
ent, the numbers were, for the 
eſtion, 131 ; againſt it, 12, 


tra} of a Letter from Paris, 
Dec. 31. 
On Tueſday laſt, about ten 
\clock at night, a fire broke out 
1 the Hotel Dieu, occafioned by 
be melting of tallow, which caught 
re, and burnt with too much ra- 
ity to be be Ropt. The Gover- 
vr of Paris, and all the chief ma- 
rates attended, and ſtrong de- 
ichments of guards were planted 
tall the avenues. Three rooms, 
cupied by fick people, were 
unt, and a great number of the 
lerable objefts therein loſt their 
5, The nuns fleeping-room, 
e laundry, and all the old chapel, 
| 1 prey to the flames, which 
ge fill; and ſeveral of the fire- 
en and ſoldiers were killed. The 
thedral of Notre Dame is filled 
th beds and fick people from the 
Ipital, who are viſited and re- 
ed by ladies of the higheſt di- 
ion, Great numbers of the 
Kare daily removed in covered 


us, out of Paris. All the ave- 
510 the Hotel Dieu are ſtopt. 
1s now midnight, and the fire is 
Jer extinguiſſed. We have, 
ever, the ſatisfaction to aſſure 
Publie, that not near ſo many 
4% de loſt as was firſt reported.” 
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Mages to the hoſpital of St. rep 
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Genoa Dec. 26. On the 22d in- 
ſtant, at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, died, of an inflammation in 
his ſtomach, the Serene John Bap- 
tilt Cambiaſo, Doge of this repu- 
blic, after a ſhort illneſs of five 
days. His death is generally la- 
mented by all ranks of people in 
this ſtate, for his amiable qualities, 
and his extenſive charities to the 
poor, to whom he diſtributed an- 
nually near twelve thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The body has been ex- 
poſed to public view in one of the 
rooms of the palace, where four al- 
tars were erected for celebrating 
maſſes; and this morning it was 
brought from the palace, and placed 
on a ſcaffold ed for that pur- 
poſe in the middle of the cathedral 
church, and is to be interred to- 
morrow in the church of St. Siro. 
The following is an account of 
the toll colleged at Blackfriars 
Bridge. L' & 4. 
From Sept. 1770 to 1771, 4700 16 $8 
Sept. 1771 to 1772, 5996 4 2 
Mrs. Manſel, wife of Mr. Man- 
fel, filver poliſher, in Corbet · court, 
was ſafely delivered of two boys ; 
and next morning about four 
o' clock, the was delivered of a girl ; 
the children and mother are likely 
to do well. p 
Peter Paul Puget, ' grandſon of 
the famous painter and ſculptor of 
that name, lately died at Marſeilles 
in the geth year of his age. He 
had enjoyed for 42 years a penſion 
of 500 livres, in conſideration of 
a fine piece of Bas relief in'marble, 
reſenting the plague at Milan, 
which was left him by his grand- 
father. He had a preſent of 12,000 
livres, beſides the penfion above- 
mentioned, for that fine piece of 
ſculptore. | 
Died, John Story, Eſquire, in 
: Greek- 
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Greek · ſtreet Soho. By his will he 
has left — — — ſociety for 

pagating the Goſpel; 1001. to 
2 Hoſpital; 50 l. to the 
Foundling Hoſpital; 100 l. to the 
Middleſex Hoſpital; col. to the 
Charity-ſchool of Saint Ann's, 
Soho, 


Mr. Roger Hunt, one of the 

ateſt ſtocking manufacturers in 
— ſaid to have died 
worth upwards of 40,0001. 

At the Hague, Solomon Emma- 
nugl, a Jew, native of Moravia, 
aged 109 years and 8 months; he 
has left fixty-ſeven deſcendants be- 
hind him. L 1 a 
Iſabel King, widow, at Focha- 
her's in Scotland, aged 108. Her 
huſband, who died about two years 
ago, was g8 years old at his de- 
ceaſe. They had lived in a mar- 
ried ftate upwards of 66 years. 
In Off. alley, in the Strand, Fran- 
ces Beet, who for many years re- 
ceived charity of the pariſh and 
others; mn far apartment, and 


about her bed, money was found - 


to the amount of eight hundred 
pounds. 
Mary Simes, a beggar woman, 
aged _ in the Mint, - South- 
wark, faid to have died worth 
1500]. 

At Whittingham, in Eaſt-Lo- 
thian, Barbara Wilſon, aged 120 
Years. © 
Aged 112, Thomas Pearce, a 
labouring man, 
farm in Wilts. 
At Truro, in Cornwall, Mr. 
John Richardſon, a tradeſman in 
that town; aged 137, who retained 
his ſenſes till a few days before his 
death 1 21 

At Benham in the County of 
Suſſex, one joan Godfrey, aged 
110, who till within a week of her 
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at Hawley-hill 


death fetched water from a vel At Co 
near two miles diſtance. from he Births 26 
houſe. | crealed 11 
- in births 
— At WI 
:29 Bap 
A General. Bill of all the Chriſtening 127 of w 
and Burials, from December 19, dren, &c 
1771, to December 15, 1772. tue iſt of 
Chriſtened. Buried. The nt 
Males 9172 Males 1416; died thro 
Females 8744. Females 1286 pire of 
| — 02090, 
In all 17916 In all 26053 | 
Increaſed in the Burials this yer N — — 
1 4 85 r tom: houſe 
Increaſed in the Chriſtenings 84 a won 
Died under two years of age 911 foreign pa 
Between 2 and 5 2% lan were 
5 and 10 10% eing. 
10 and 20 106 In the 
20 and 30 20 1794 veſſel, 
30 and 40 of which 
40 and 50 winds or o. 
50 and 60 From thi 
60 and 70 tie 5th of 
70 and 80 0040 veſſel, 
80 and 90 which 2145 
go and 100 ll, 973 D 
100 rumans, : 
102 bremeners, | 
103 burghers, | 
105 Rottock, 13 
| 7 Courland 
At Paris, Births 1 — 3. — ortugueſe. 
20374. Marriages 4611. #07 
. received f the Hoſpm In the 27t 
7676. Increaſed in the deaths ® d, all 
year 1433. Decreaſed in the bn from 
1972. Increaſed in Mari l. an 
159. | Y 38,970] 
At Amfterdam. Deaths 10% cared in t 
Baptiſms in the ſeveral *53592141, 


churches 4637. | Marnag® = 
Increaſed in deaths 2626. 
creaſcd in Baptiſms 70. 

7 
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At Copenhagen. Deaths 4200. 
Births 2604. Marriages 745. In- 
creaſed in deaths 1056. Increaſed 
in births 53. 

At Whitby, were 59 Marriages, 
:29 Baptiſms, and 313 Burials ; 
127 of which Burials were Chil- 
dren, Kc. in the Small-pox fince 
tue 1k of Auguſt. 


The number of perſons who have 
died throughout the Ruſſian Em- 
pire of the Plague, amount to 
67. : | 


ln the courſe of laſt year, 4653 
ups have been cleared at the Cuſ- 
zom-houſe, Newcaltle, of which 
4:11 were coaſters, and 442 for 


joreign parts, Which is 309 more 


tian were cleared out the year pre- 
ceding. 
In the courſe of the laſt year 
6 1794 veſſels entered the Texel, nine 
of which, have been damaged by 
1 winds or other accidents. 
N From the 5th of Dec. 1771, to 
tie 5th of Dec. 1772, there have 
6640 veſſel; paſſed the Sound, of 
1 which 2145 were Dutch, 1894 Eng- 
liſh, 973 Daniſh, 805 Swedes, 326 
rutians, 211 Dantzickers, 170 
bremeners, 33 Lubeckers, 32 Ham- 
burghers, 298 Ruſſian, 21 from 
Roltock, 13 Imperial, 13 French, 


7 Courlanders, 2 Spaniſh, and 2 
Portugue ſe. 


In the 27th year of Edward the 
d, all the commodities ex- 
ported from England amounted to 
294,184], and all the imports to 
only 38,9701. ſo that the kingdom 


in that year the ſum of 
35542141, 
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An Account of the Felons who avere in 
the Gaol of Newgate in 1772. 
AMY IE = an 
Lond. Mid, Hicks's Weſt. 
1772 ſex. Hall, min. 
* Seſſion 33 8 1 3 
eb. Seſſion 34 121 10 o 
Apr. Seſſion 63 160 11 6 
June Seſſion 24 104 7 
July Seſſion 23 121 5 58 
Sept. Seſſion 41 183 7 
Oct. Seſſion 34 1215 6 
Dee. 75 1797: a8 - 
327 1074 51 23 
Total — — — 1475 
Sheriffs Debtors — — 138 
County Court Debtors — 115 
Exciſe Debtors — —- — 7 
Total from Jan, 1772, to a 
Dec. 1772, incluivxe 5 735 


The Number of Priſoners abo died in 
Newgate' in each Year, fun the 
1/t of January 1763 to the 31k of 


December 1772. 
In 1763 — 27 Ia 1768 — 36 


1764 — 14 1769 — 23 
1765 — 13  - 1770 — 34 
1766 — 23 1771 — 27 
1767 — 33 1772 — 32 


From 1747 to 1764, the num- 
ber of priſoners never exceeded 
1300. 


— 


BIRTHS for the year 1772. 


Jan. 19. Lady of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Bart. of a 
daughter, 

22. Lady of Sir Joſeph Maw- 
bey, Bart. of a daughter. 
Right Hon. Lady Digby,. 


Viſe. 
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29. Lady of the Earl of Granard, 


Viſcounteſs Valentia, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. 20. Lady of the Right Hon. 

Thomas Townſend, of a 
daughter. 


March 3. Lady of Sir John Shelly, 


Bart. of a ſon. 
4. Princeſs of Mecklenburgh 
| Strelitz, of a Prince. 
12. Right Hon. the Counteſs of 
rrol, of a ſon. 
25. Lady of Lord Greville, of 
a ſon, 
Lately, Her Grace the 
Dutcheſs of Leinſter, of 
2 daughter. 
April 6. Lady of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Archibald 
3 a daughter. 
Lady of Lord Viſ. Mi - 
| ton, of a ſon. i 
28. Lady Deering, of a daugh- 


ter. 
F 6. Right Honourable the 
A2 daughter. 
13. _ the Right Hon. the 
| of Albemarle, of .a 


— | 
24. * of Buccleugh, of a 
on. 


30. Counteſs of Tyrone, of a ſon, 
June 3. n_ Hon. Lady Eliz. 
- Herbert, of a ſon. 

Lady of William Black- 
— of twins, both 
ns. 


7. The Queen of the two Sici- 


lies, of a Princeſs, 
24. Counteſs of Hopetown, of 
* a daughter. 
July 3. Conſort of Prince Frederic 
Eugene, of Wurtemburg, 
1 of a prince. 
19. Princeſs of Naſſau Weilburg, 
of a Prince. 
28, Lady Viſc. Powerſcourt, of 
two ſons, 


Ang.8. Hereditary Princeſs of Heſl 


10. Lady Amelia Barrington, 


Sept. 19. The Right Hon. tle 


OR, 2. Right Hon. the Covnteh 


18. Lady of Lord Hope, of ! 


of a daughter. 


Caſſel, of a Prince. 


of a daughter. 
Biſhop of Norwich's Lady, Nov. wy 
of a ſon. 7 


14. Her Royal Highneſs the p 


Great Dutcheſs of Tu. 22. Her 


cany, of a prince. P 
20, Lady of Lord Viſc, Downe, of 
of a ſon» 155 23. The 
24. Princeſs Royal of Pruſſa, 8a 
conſort to the Prince of 25, Coun 


Orange, of a prince. 

Lady of the Hon. and Rer. 
William Digby, of 4 
daughter. 


Counteſs of Weſtmore- 
land, of a daughter. 
Lady Molineux, of a fon, 


. of Tankerville, of 4 
daughter. 3 
Lady of Lord Garlies, « 

a ſon. 


daughter, 
Ri = Hon, Counteſs . . 
alhouſie, of a ſon. Tat 
The Counteſs of Egremont, bis } 
Lady of Count Brubl, of — 
a ſon and heir, at ber 0 
dyſhip's houſe in Pics — 
dilly. vi 
The Lady of Capt. O'Neal Belle 
of Greenwich, of twins 8 
being the firſt time of h 77. Right R. 
ing In after a marry ef 5 
of twenty-one years. , Sms 
26. Lady of Sis Watkyn mo b. 10. Nos 
ams Wynne, Bart, of 0 i 
ſon. | * 


The Lady of the Rev. D. 


Biſhop 


Mar kham, 
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Cheſter, and Preceptor to 
to their Royal Highneſſes 
the Prince of Wales and 
the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, 
delivered of a daughter : 
this is his tenth child, and 
all of them are —_ | 
Nov. 18. Her Royal Highneſs the 
conſort of the Prince 
Auguſtus Ferdinand, of 
Pruflia, of a prince. 

22, Her Royal Highneſs the 
Princeſs of Brunſwick, 
of a princeſs. 

23. The reigning Ducheſs of 
Saxe-Gotha, of a prince. 

25, Counteſs of Dumfries, of a 

daughter. 

Lady of Sir George Oſborne, 

Bart. of a ſon and heir. 
26, Lady of Sir John Sinclair, 
of Muire, Bart. of a ſon. 
Dec. 19. Lady of the Biſhop of 
Litchfield, of a ſon. 
28. Lady of Lord Viſc. Wey- 

mouth, of a ſon. 


MARRIAGES, 1772. 


in, 1. Hon. Francis Count Taafe, 
ſecond ſon to Lord Viſc. 
5 Chamberlain to 

mperial Majeſty, a 
Count . the Hy Re 
man'Empire, and a Ge- 
neral in the Auftrian ſer- 


Bellew, eldeſt daughter 
to the late Lord Bellew. 
. Right Reverend the Biſho 
of Dromore, to Mis 
Smith, in Dublin. 
d. 10. Right Hon. Lord Villiers, 
to Miſs Conway, daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Hert- 
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29. Right Hon. Lord Montfort, 
to Miſs Blake, ſiſter to 
Pat. Blake, Eſq; member 
for Sudbury. 

Charles Fielding, Eſq; a 
Captain in the Navy, to 

Miſs Finch, daughter to 
Lady Charlotte Finch. 
March 28. The Chevalier de St. 
George, to a Princeſs of 
Stolberg, by proxy, at 

- — * 

il 1. Hon, Henry Erſkine, to 

_ Miſs — Fay of New- 
Hall, in Seotland. | 

2. David Smith, Eſq; to Miſs 

Murray, eldeſt daughter 
of Sir Robert Murray, 
Barr, 

21. Sir William Aſhurft, one of 
the Juſtices of his Ma- 
— 4 court of King's- 

; nch, to Miſs Whalley, 
of Oxford. 

Sir John Blois, Bart, to Miſs 
Lucretia Ottley. 

25. Jeffery Hornby, Eſq; to 
the Hon. Miſs Stanley, 
ſecond daughter of the 
late Lord Strange. 

Lord Hinchingbroke, to the 
Hon. Lady Mary Paulet, 
danghter ro his Grace 
the Puke of Bolton. 

28. Thomas de Grey, Eſq; ſon 
to Lord Chief Juſtice de 
Grey, to Miſs Irby, 
daughter to Lord Boſton. 


vice, to the Hon. Miſs May 21. Gen. Carlton, Gov, of 


gveber, to the Hon. 
Miſs Maria Howard, fiſ- 
ter to the Karl of Effing- 
ham. 

25- Tho. Rumbold, Eſq; mem- 
; ber for Shoreham, to Miſs 
Law, daughter of Dr. 

Law, Bp. of Carliſle. 
Right Hon. Eat] of Harbo- 
rough, 
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Weft to Miſs Robartes, 

a." of Glaiſton, Rutland. 
June g. Hon. and Reverend Fran- 
cis Knollis, to Miſs Hal- 

lifax. 

29. — Cotton, Eſq; to Miſs 
Aſton, eldeſt daughter to 
| Sir Walham Aſton, Bart. 
July 1. Sir Qnefiphorus Paul, Bart. 
ta Mrs. Sarah Turner, of 

EKing's-Stanley, in Glou- 

cebſterſhire. 
8. — Franco; Eſq; eldeſt ſor 
of Moſes Franco, Eſq; to 
Miſs Acquilar, daughter 
of Baron Acquilar, of 

Alderman's-walk. 

The Hom Mr. Lyttelton, 
only ſon of Lord Lyttel- 
ton, to Mrs. Peach, wi- 
dow of the late colonel 
Peach, in the Eaſt-India 

company's ſervice. 
9. The Earl of Tyrconnel, to 

Lady Frances Manners, 
daughter of the late Mar- 
quis of | Granby; and 
grand-daughter to the 

preſent duke of Rutland. 
13. Col. John Burgoyne, of the 
- 48th regiment of foot, el- 

_- deft ſon of Sir Roger 
Burgoyne, of Sutton, 

Bedfordſhire, to Mitls 

Iobhnſton, eldeſt daughter 

of General Johnſton, of 

Overſtane, near Nor- 
thampton. 


2 16. Lord Polwuarth, ſon and heir 


of the Earl of March- 

mant, to Lady Arabella 

- . Grey, eldeſt daughter to 
the Earl of Hardwicke, 
aud ;Majchioneſs- Grey, 
;*; 4 - - Baroneſs;Lucas of Crud- 
well,.by:ſpecial licence. 


day to Lord Townſhend, 


19. Sir George Vandeput, Batt, 


20. Sir Henry. Somerville, Bar, 


1 ger, of Cork in Ireland. 


- to Lord Chief Baron Pur 


: of the Earl of Hebel, 


' 26, Mr. Cooke private ſecre- _ YT 1 
Lord Sept. 3. 1 Hay, Eſq; 0 Mi 


to the daughter of Lady 
Dyſart, with a fortune df 
120001. | 


Aug. 5. Robert Hales, Eſq; col. 7. Ri 
| lector of the cuſtoms in | 
the port of Lynn, to Miß 
Turner, daughter of Fir Li 
John Turner, Bart, " d 
8. Lieut. Caldwell, ſecond fon PR, 11. V 
of Sir James Caldwell, unit 
to Miſs Jane Blackett, "4 
Humphrey Oſbaldiſton, Eſq ] 
to Miſs Kitty Penning. 30, Dr 
ton, daughter of Sir J. J 
ſeph Pennington. 0 
13. Capt. Tho. Fowke, Equery Nor. 4. Sir 
to the Duke of Cumber. | P 
land, to Miſs Ann Wool. M 
aſton, daughter of Sir 13. Rev. 

4 o_ Woolaſton, Bart, 
14. Joſeph Bernes, Eſq; to Miß to 
+) Hulſe, r D. 
of Sir Edward Hulſe. ſet 
Sir Thomas Wallace, cf ts. Sir F 
Craigee, Bart. to Miß to 


Eglatina Maxwell, ſifer 
to the Dutcheſs of Gor- 


ſha 
16. Sir H. 
don. 1 


'to Ric Philadelphi 
Grey, 
to the Hon. Miſs St. Le- 
Rev. Mr. Heathcoate, 4 
cond ſon to Sir Roben 
Heathcoate, to Miß Le 
titia Parker, * 
Mkt. kf 
Lord Stavardale, eldeſt (et 
at Clappercullent, in be 


Hupe 


ry Harpur, with à for- 
tune of 30000 I. 

7. Right Hon. Lord Teynham, 

to Mrs. Davis, a widow 


Lady. 


Miſs Yorke, ; 

64.11. William Fowler, Eſq; to 

Lady Fowler, widow 
the late Sir Hans Fow- 
ler. | 
o. Dr. Pepys, to Lady Jane 
8 ſiſter to the earl 

of Rothes. 

Nor. 4. Sir Thomas Gaſcoine, of 

| Parlington, Bart. to Miſs 
Montgomery. 

13. Rev. Mr. Pitman, of Dun- 
chidcock, near Exeter, 
to Miſs Eliz. Saliſbury 
Deane,” ſiſter to the pre- 
ſent Sir Robert Deane, 

t5, Sir Fernando Poole, Bart. 
to Miſs White, of Hor- 
ſham, Suſſex. 

16. Sir Harry Moncrief of Well- 

wood, Bart, to Miſs Ro- 
bertſon, at Edinburgh. 

Sir James Cotter, Bart, mem- 
ber for Taghmon, in Ire- 
land, to Miſs Kearney, 
ſiſter to James Kearney, 

- 'Eſqz member for Kin- 


* ſale, X 
en het. 4. Dr. Relhan to Lady Harte. 
P 5- The Rev. James Rudd, B. A. 


- miniſter of St. Paul's 
.* chapel in Edinburgh, to 
| the honourable Mrs. St. 
Clare, widow, daugh- 
deer of the late Lord Duf- 


fuss. 

16, dir Willoughby Afton; Bart. 
do Lady Jane Henley, ſiſ- 
ter do the Earl of Nor- 
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Harpur, ſiſler to Sir Hen- Principal PROMOTIONS: for the 


Lieut. Gen, Clavering, to 
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Year 1772, from the London Ga- 
xette, Tc. CITY 


Jan. 3. James Harris, Jun. Efq; 
Envoy Extraordinary to the court 
of Berlin. Right Honourable Lord 
North, — of Glouceſter. 

15. Sir Charles Hotham, and the 


of Hon. Will. Hamilton, Eſq; Knights 


of the Bath. — A grant paſſed the 
Great Seal unto Thomas Grey 
Cullum, Eſq; Bath King at Arms, 
of the Office of a King at Arms, 
and principal Herald of the 
of Wales, by the name of Gloa- 
ceſter, to hold the ſame during his 
py behaviour ; and a clauſe 1s in- 
rted for annexing the office of 
Glouceſter King at Arms, to the 
office of both Lings at Arms, and 
declaring his majeſty's pleaſure, 
that the ſaid Thomas Grey Cul- 
lam, Eſq; ſhall, in all aſſemblies 
and places, have and take place of 
all other Provincial Kings at Arms 
whatſoever, with the yearly ſalary 
of 401, payable muon at the Ex- 
chequer, and all other rights, pri- 
vileges, and advantages, to the 
ſaid office of Glouceiter King at 
Arms belonging. 

17. john Gilpin Sowry, Eſq; 
Deputy Governor and Superinten- 
dant of the trade of Senegambia. 

18. Philip Du Val, B. L. the 
place of a canonry or prebend in 
the Collegiate Church or Free 
Chapel of St. George in the Caſtle 
at Windſor, void by the death of 
Riebard Wilmo:.— Gregory Parry, 
M. A. the canonry or prebend of 
the Cathedral of Chriſt Church and 
the Blefſed Virgin Mary in Wor- 
ceſter, now void by the promotion 
of Philip Du Val, B. II. 

21 Kithony Chamier, Efq; De 

toake 6 N EI s £4 puty 


s% « W 
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at War, in the room 
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Put) 


Secretary 
of Chriſtopher D'Oyly, Eſq; re- 


— 3 1. Capt. John Clarke, of the 


Prudent man of war, a knight. 
Feb. 11. William Jollyfte, Eſq; 


to be one of his majeſty's Com- 


- thereto, —The Ri 


* 


miſhoners for Trade and Planta- 
tions. 

— 15, The Right Rev. Dr. John 
Cradock, Biſhop of Kilmore, to the 
Archbiſhoprick of Dublin, with the 
Biſhoprick of Glandelagh united 
| t Rev. Dr. Den- 
niſon Cumberland, Biſhop of the 
united ſees of Clonfert and K1l- 
macdaugh, to the Biſhoprick of Kil- 
* gs, 4 Walter Cope, Dean of 
Dromore, to the united Biſhopricks 
of Clonfert and Kilmacdaugh.— 


The Rev. Joſeph Deane Bourke, 


Dean of St. Flanan Killaloe, to the 
Deanry of Dromore.—William Ce- 
cil Perry, A. M. to the Deanry of 


St. Flanan Killaloe.— The Right 


Rev. Dr. William Gore, Biſhop of 
Elphin, to the Biſhoprick of Li- 
merick. — The Right Rev. Dr. 
Jemmett Brown, Biſhop of the unit- 
ed ſees of Corke and Roſs, to the 
Biſhoprick of Elphin.—Iſaac Mann, 
D. D. Archdeacon of Dublin, to 
the united Biſhopricks of Corke 
and Roſs, _ 

— 27. John Temple, Eſq; for- 
merly Surveyor- General of the 
No | Diſtrict of America, and 
one of the late Commiſſioners of 
the Cuſtoms in America, Surveyor- 
General of the Cuſtoms in this 
kingdom, at the eſtabliſhed ſalary 


| of 400], per annum, to be reſident 


in London, and a daily attendant 


1 on the board of cuſtoms. By this 


pointment it is deſigned, that 

eſent offices of ſurveyors-ge- 

eral for the different coaſts ſhall 

ceafe on the demiſe of the incum- 
* 
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bents; and it is ſaid, that this 

other gentlemen will be appointed, 

who, together with Mr. Temple, 

are to execute the buſineſs of this 

new —_— — Lieutenant. 
0 


cout of 
Cheſter, |] 
Denbigh, 


Wales, I 


Colonel Robert Murray Keith, hi; White, E 
. 28 Extraordinary at like paten! 
e court of Copenhagen, a Knight ler, Eſq; 
of the Bath. W | , be 2 

March 10. Molineux Shuldhan, law, in the 
Eſq; to be Governor and Con- deceaſed. — 
mander im Chief over Newfound- Keith, his 
land, and all the coaſt of Labrader, ¶ de court of 
including the iſlands, &c. mand of thi 

— 14. Count Colloredc, Prince in the room 
Biſhop of Gurck, and ſon of Pra WLaſcelles, d 
Colloredo, Vice-Chancellor of fi: May 6. 1 


Empire, unanimouſly elected Arct- ee be one 


biſhop of Saltzburgh. niſfoners f. 
— 21. James Macpherſon E e Lord Hi; 
the offices and places of Secretay WWritain and 


bomas Thi 
he Temple. 
et, M. A. 


and Clerk of the Council of ty 
majeſty's province of Weſt- Floridi, 
in North-America, and Regiſter u 


all grants, patents, and records, d — 26, C 
and in the ſaid province, don, Pt 
— 24. John Foſter, D. D. e iam Ale 
place of Prebendary of his majellys Lnbert, 4 
free chapel of St. George, in ie emeroy, Ar, 
caſtle of Windſor, void by the deat! eun, Simon 
of Dr. John Sumner, bo Deſagul 
— 25. Right Hon. Lord Nor N Carleto; 
a Knight of the Garter, in an, Barone 
place of the late Duke of Sa io. Town} 
Gotha. i William L 
— 28, William Moore, Eſq; , cbame, ww 
be Attorney-General of Bar ndftreet, I, 
in the room of Henry Beccles, Eg anex, Hen 
deceaſed. — Edward Morſe, Ey Wale, Robert 
Chief. Juſtice of Senegambia, u, Charles Fi 
Africa, in the room of Chriſtop an Burgoyne 
Milles, Eſq; deceaſed. —John Fes in in the atm 
ton, Eſq; Provoſt-Marſhal of Non, Cederale | 
Scotia.—James Magra, Eſq; u rey, Geo. 
Conſul in the Canary Iſlands. { paud, Sir 
April z. A patent paſſed det, willi 
great ſeal, appointing John , on, Benjan 
ner, Eſq; one of the uſtices ol , Bigoe / 


or ** 


coutt of ſeſſion for the county of 
Cheſter, Montgomery, Flint, and 
Denbigh, in the principality of 
Wales, in the room of Taylor 
White, Eſq; deceaſed. — Alſo a 
like patent, appointing James Fo- 
fer, Eſq; Chief-Juſtice of Ely, to 
de one of the king's ſerjeants at 
law, in the room of Serjeant Leigh, 
deceaſed. — Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, his majeſty's Ambaſſador at 
the court of Denmark, to the com- 
mand of the 47th regiment of foot, 
in the room of Lieutenant-General 
Laſcelles, deceaſed. 

May 6. Thomas Bradſhaw, Eſq; 

to be one of his majeſty's Com- 
miſtonets for executing the office 
f Lord High-Admiral of Great- 
Iritain and Ireland, &c. — Rev. 
homas Thurloe, B. D. Maſter of 
he Temple, —Rev. james Stilling- 
leet, M. A. Prebend of Worceſter. 
— 26, Colonels Lord Adam 
ordon, Frederick Haldimand, 
Villiam Alexander Sorrell, Rich. 
Lambert, Alex. Maitland, John 
Pomeroy, Archibald Earl of Eglin- 
bun, Simon Fraſer, Hunt Walſh, 
i. Deſaguliers, George Preſton, 
u Carleton, Sir Charles Ho- 
dam, Baronet, William Napier, 
do. Townſhend, Robert Clerk, 
Mr William Draper, Robert Cun- 
nehame, William Howe, John 
ndfreet, Lord George Henry 
anex, Henry Campbell, John 
ale, Robert Boyd, Henry Clin- 
, Charles Fitzroy, Bernard Hale, 
ohn Burgoyne, to be Major-Gene- 
i in the army.— As likewiſe Ma- 
-Generals John Gore, James 
way, Geo, Williamſon, Cyrus 
Inpaud, Sir William Boothby, 
wonet, William Keppell, Rich 
on, Benjamin Carpenter, John 
men, Bigoe Armſtrong, Edward 
"wy, William Earl of Shel- 

Vol. XY, | | 
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burne, William Haviland, Wil- 
Lam Rufane, Hamilton Lambart; 
John Irwin, Cadwallader Lord 
Blayney, Charles Vernon, Wil- 
ham Ganſell, David Græme, Ed- 
ward Urmſton, to be Lieutenant- 
Generals in the army.— As like- 
wiſe Lieutenant-Generals Cuth- 
bert Elliſon, ' Peregrine Duke of 
Ancaſter, Evelyn Duke of King- 
ſton, Hugh Viſcount Falmouth, 
Simon Earl Harcourt, Arthur Earl 
of Powis, Michael O*brien Dilkes, 
John Earl of Sandwich, Henty 
Seymour Conway, James Aber- 
cromby, George Earl of Albemarle, 
Francis Leighton, Lord Robert 
Manners, john Moſtyn, ſohn Earl 
of Waldegrave, His Royal High- 
neſs William Duke of Glouceſter, 
to be Generals in the army. 

— 29. Right Hon. Sir George 
Macartney, a Knight of the Bath. 

June 15. Sir George Ofborne, 
Bart, Stanien Porten and I homas 
Mills, Efqrs, Captain Baſil Keith, 
Captain Peter Parker, and Horatio 
Mann, Eſq; to the honour of 
knighthood. — Lord Mountſtuart, 
to be Lord- Lieutenant of the county 


of Glamorgan. 


July —, Charles Logie, Eſq; to 
be Conſul-General to the Emperor 
of Moroeco. — Richard Johnſton, 
Eſq; of Gilford, in the county of 
Down, to the dignity of a Baronet 
of the kingdom of Ireland. —Mon- 
u__ Burgoyne, Eſq; to the office 
of one of the Chamberlains of his 


. Majeſty's Exchequer. —John Wil- 


liams, Eſq; Inſpector of the Cuſ- 
toms in North-America, made a 
Commiſſioner of Cuſtoms in the 
port of Boſton, in New-England, 
—Henry Fane, Eſq; made Keeper 
of his majeſty's private roads, and 
Guide to his royal perſon in all 
progreſſes, &c, in the room — 


M} | 


162] 
the late Thomas Whateley, Eſq;— 


Thomas Wonder, Eſq; appointed 
Collector of the port of Cork in 


Ireland, 1000 l. a year. 

Lately, james Cuffe, Henry 
Mitchell, Wm. Gamball, and Tho. 
Tiſdall, Eſqrs, Commiſſioners and 
Overſeers of the Barracks of Dub- 
lin, in the room of the Earl of Ely, 
Thomas Adderley, John Magill, 
and john Monk Maſon, Eſqrs.— 
Thomas Adderley, Treaſurer to 
the Barrack-Board, in the room of 
Henry Mitchell, Eſq; 

Auguſt 12. Right Hon. Allen 
Lord Bathurſt, and his iſſue male, 
the dignity of an Earl of the king- 
dom of Great-Britain, by the title 
of Earl Bathurſt, of Bathurſt, in 
Kent. — The Right Hon. Wills 
Hill, Earl of Hillſborough, in Ire- 
land, and Lord Harwich, Baron of 
Harwich, in Eſſex, and to his iſſue 
male, the dignities of Viſcount and 
Karl of Great-Britain, by the titles 
of Viſcount Fairford, and Earl of 
Hillſborough, in the county of 
Glouceſter. 

' — 14. The Right Hon. William 
Earl of Dartmouth, to be one of his 
majeſty's Principal Secretaries of 
State.—Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
Knight of the Bath, his majeſty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Vienna.— 
Ralph Woodford, Eſq; late his 
majeſty's Reſident with the Hanſe 
towns, to be his majeſty's Envey 
Extraordinary at the court of Co- 

enhagen. — Emanuel Mathias, 
ſq; to be his majeſty's Reſident 
with the Hanſe towns, in the room 
of Ralph Woodford, Eſq;—Horace 
St. Paul, Eſq; Secretary to the 
Embaſly at the court of Verſailles. 

— 15. Hou. John Stewart, Eſq; 
commonly called Lord Garlies, a 
Commiſſioner of 'Frade and Planta- 
tions. 
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Aug. 31. The Right Hon, N um of th 


Earl of Dartmouth, firſt Lom entgome: 
Trade and Plantations, te Earl ] 
= 15 19. Charles Cocks, formont, h 
Dumbleton, in Glouceſterhaf P aordin- 
Eſq; Patrick Blake, of Langu less. 
in Suffolk, Eſq; Paulet St. |ob, OR. 14. 
of Farley, in Hants, Eſq; Sit hu * 
bert Wilmot, of Oſmaſion de Rade 
Derby, in Derbyſhire, Kut. , in the 
ames Wright, Knt. his majch! Litchfiele 
efident to the Republic c e be 
nice, Lyonel Lyde, of Ayot 8 Provifio 
Lawrence, in B Eſq; X renada, in 
Egerton Leigh, Eſq; his majel pe, Eſq; 
Attorney-General of South-Cai ier, of | Hz 
lina, to the dignity of Baronen ' the L. 
Great-Britain. —James Willun d, in the 
and Francis North, Eſqrs, tot artney, | 
office of Receiver-General of KT 7. Tt 
his majeſty's revenues within unt Toy 
colony and dominions of Virgin tera of his 
—Rev. Joſeph Dean Bourke, u ce of Maſte 
Dean of Dromore, to the uit _ 
Biſhopricks of Leighlin 22. The 
Fernes, Ireland, —Reverend Rt a Con: 
Walſh, M. A. to the Deaun 0 y's Forc 
Dromore, Ireland. 4 — C: 
— 25. To Richard Sutton, * 2 
of Norwood-Park, Nottinghut fs en 
ſhire, the dignity of a Baronet UP Jet 
Great-Britain. 10 at : t 
— zo. Francis Willes, Eſq; f A 1 
to the Biſhop of Bath and Wag. 72 
one of the Under Secretari ( — of thi 
State in Lord Rochford's dc iin 5, to by 
ment, in the room of Sir Ki * b \ a 
Sutton, who has reſigned. | Ay = T 
October 3. Right Hon. L eral U ece 
North, Chancellor of the Ur n Daniel 
ſity of Oxford. a On 
— 6. Gilbert Laurie, £19; — 0 
Provoſt of Edinburgh. + of en 
— 0. The Earl of Hure IH 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, . bias ( 
room of Lord Townſhend, ® — - 
Privy-Counſellox. — Lord bo hs 
Lord-Lievteuant and Cuſſo ik Hadi 


) 
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-vm of the counties of Salop and 
ontgomery, in the room of the 
te Earl Powis. -Lord Viſcount 
"rmont, his majefty's Ambaſſador- 
xtraordinaty to the court of Ver- 
les. 
Od. 14. His Grace the Duke of 
ulborough was choſen Preſident 
the Radelife Infirmary at Ox- 
d, in the room of the late Earl 
Litchfield — Alexander Wood, 
„ to be Commiſſary of Stores 
j Proviſions in the iſlands of 
renada, in the room of Alexander 
pe, Eſq; deceaſed; — Col. Bla- 
er, of Hale's dragoons, Secre- 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
d, in the room of Sir George 
cartney. | | 
—17. The Right Hon. Lord 
count Townſhend, Lieutenant- 
eral of his majeſty's Forces, the 
ce of Maſter-General of the Ord- 
Ice, 
> 22. The Right Hon. Henry 
mour Conway, General of his 
jelty's Forces, the office of Go- 
mor and Captain of the iſle of 
ley, &c. in the room of the late 
| of Albemarle, — Lieutenant- 
feral Sir Jeffrey Amherſt, Knight 
the Bath, the office of Lieute- 
: General of his majeſty's Ord- 
ice, — Major-General Charles 
zroy, of the 14th tegiment of 
doons, to be Colonel of the zd, 
ng's own regiment of dra- 
ns, 1h the room of the Earl of 
emarle, deceaſed. —Lieutenant- 
eral Daniel Webb, Colonel of 
lach regiment of dragoons, in 
room of Colonel Fitzroy.— 
tenant-General Bigoe Arm- 
Mg, of the royal American re- 
dot, to be Colonel of the 8th 
the ing's regimeht of foot, 
"om of Lieutenant-General 
el Web Major - General 


—_ 


Haldimand, to be Cols- 


3 — of a battalion in 
the royal Ametican regiment, in 
the room of Lieutenant - General 

Armſtrong. | 

Oct. 23. John Hawkins, Eſq; the 
hohour of Knighthood. 

— 24. Geotge Marſh, Eſq; to 
be Comptroller of his majeſty's 
Navy, in the room. of Thomas 
Hanway, Eſq; deceaſed.—James 
Wallace, and Robert Pett, Eſqrs, 
Sir Roger Burgoyne, Bart. Jonas 
Hanway, Alexander Chorley, Tho- 
mas Colby, and William Gordon, 
Eſqrs. to be Commiſſioners for 
victualing his majeſty's Navy. 
Wenſley Bond, M. A. the Deanry 
of St. Faghnan, in the dioceſe of 
Roſs, in Ireland, void by the death 
of Dr. Arthur St. George. 
228. Sir Sidney Stafford 
Smythe, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, in the room of Sir Tho- 
mas Parker, 8 Eyre, 
Eſa; Recorder of London, Puiſne 
Judge in the ſaid court, and the 

onour of Knighthood, 

— 31. Richard Stonhewer, Eſq; 
the ofkce of Auditor of the Revenue 
of Exciſe and other daties within 
England, Wales, and town of 
Berwick upon Tweed.— William 
Lowndes, Eſq, to be a Commiiſ- 
ſioner for the management and re- 
ceipt of his majeſty's Revenue of 
Exciſe and other duties within 
England, Wales, and town of Ber- 
wiek upon Tweed. 

Nov. 3. William Courtenay, of 
Hartley-Row, in the county of 
Hants, Eſqz and John Benſon, of 
Chriſt-Church in the county of 
Oxford, Eſq; the office of making; 
writing, and engrofling, all writs 
of ſubpcena iſſuing out of the High 
Court of Chancery, commoul 
led the Subpena-Office in Charts | 

(M 2] Nove- 
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Nov. 6. Sir Jeffery Amherſt, a 
Ptiry-Counſellor.— The Hon. Edw. 
Hay, Captaln-General and Go- 
vernor in Chief of his majeſty's 
Hand of Barbadots, in America, 
in the room of William Spry, Eſq; 

eceaſed. Daniel Horſmanden, 
Eſq; Chief - Juſtice of his majeſty s 
province New-York, in Ame- 
TIC2, 


— 20. Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Parker, a Privy-Counſellor. — Ed- 
ward Bayntun, Eſq; Conſul-Gene- 
ral at Tripoli, in the room of Ed- 
ward Barker, Eſqz deceaſed. 

— 30, Sir John Pringle, Preſi- 
dent of the Noyal Society. 

Dec. 5. The dignity of a Baro- 
net of Great-Britain, unto lames 
Wright, Eſq; Governor of hrs ma- 
Jeſty's province of Georgia, in 
America, — To William Edding- 
ton, Eſq; the office of Inſpector of 

the Out- ports Collectors Accompts, 
within that of Great-Britain 
called England, with the dominion 
of Wales, and town of Berwick 
upon Tweed. 

— 3. Right Hon. Lord Edge- 
cambe, Captain of his majeſty's 
Band of Gentlemen Penſioners, in 
the room of the Earl of Litchfield, 
deceaſed. — Charles Jenkinſon, Eſq; 
a Joint Vice-Treaſurer of Ireland, 
in the place of Lord Edgecumbe. 
+ Hon. Charles Fox, one of the 
Lords of the Treafary, in the room 
of Mr. kinks. Deck! e La- 
val, Eſqz to be his majeſty's Agent 
In the cities of Rotterdam, Dor- 
drecht, and Schiedam; and town 
of Delftſhaven upon the Maeſe, in 
Holland; 4 
_ — 18. George Chetwynd, Eſq 
dne of the Clerks of his majeſty 
moſt Honourable Privy-Council in 
Ordinary.—Leonard Thompſon, 
Eſg; the ofice of Maſter or Regi- 
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ſter, and the taking cognizance of 
the free conſents of ſuch perſon 
as ſhall voluntarily go or be ſent 5; 
ſervants to any of his majeſly' 
lantations in America or el{. 
where. —Lieutcnant-General Janes 
Adolphus Oughton, to be Lieute. 
nant-Governor of Antigua, in the 
room of Francis Lord Hawley, de 
ceaſed.— Thomas Moore, Elq; 1 
be one of the Peemſters of the lie 
of _ on 3 nation of Peter 
n Haywood, Eſq; — Stephen 
— Nac one of the Clerk 
— — to be Keeper d 
the —_—— Records, in tht 
room of Pttilip Sharpe, Eſq; de 
— Sir Charles Cocks, Bart, to 
Clerk to the Board of Ordnanc, 


| ceded in 


ſon Lord 
fhire for E 
feal being 
ziren to 
Keeper, | 
Lord Hen 
Ia 1761, h 
great ſeal, 
kim, with 
Chancellor, 
reated Viſ 
hington, 

Cuſtos Roty 
Hants, In 


in the room of William Raw lin 767, he re: 
Earle, Eſq; reſigned. — Benjani Her Roy 
Langlois, ?(q; to be Clerk tot of bneſs the 
Deliveries in the Board of Oel, aunt | 
nance, in the room of Sir Charle I7. Lady 
Cocks.— Jobn Paterfon, Eſq; v Court, Sur) 
Clerk to the Commiſſioners 20. Sir W. 
Land-Tax for London, in the roo Knight of the 
of Francis Ellis, Eſq; deceaſed at York, 
Rev. Dr. Kaye, a Truſtee of H, of Emel 
Britiſh Muſeum, in the room fand. His 
late james Weſt, Eſq;—Mr. Jo" :ſue male 
Ramus, made Clerk of the Spie 22, Sir Phi 
at — James's, in the room of 8 in K. 
White, reſigned. 
ö Marchione 
ky Brook. 
A | ©. 2. Mr 
DEATHS, 1772 | Hul, in Shro 
Jan. 2. Right Hon. Lo Het daughter 
count Boyne, in Dublin. y lton, Bar 
3. Vice-Admiral Sir Joh» f cis Char), 
ley, at Buckland, in Kent. dir John 
8. Sir Robert Gordon, of e ſhire for 
donſtown, Bart. 


1 Sir John Warrender, ofl 


, near — 
14. Right Hon. * 
Earl of Northington. He 6 


* 
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neſs was youngeſt daughter of Fre- 


ceeded in honours and eſtate by his 
fon Lord Henley, knight of the 
hire for Hants, In 4757, the great 
al being put in commiſſion, was 
giren to Mr. Henley, as Lord. 
Keeper, In 1760, he was created 
Lord Henley, Baron of Grange. 
Ia 1761, having delivered up the 
great ſeal, it was again reſtored to 
dim, with the title of Lord High- 
Chancellor. In 1766, he was 
reated Viſcount and Earl of Nor- 
hington, Lord - Lieutenant and 
Cuſtos Rotulorum of the county of 
Hants, In the ſame year he re- 
ſigned the ſeals, and was appointed 
Prefident of the Council, which, in 
1767, he reſigned. 

Royal and moſt Serene 
Highneſs the Landgravine of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, aunt to his preſent majeſty. 

17. Lady Delves, at Tadworth- 
Court, Surry, 

20. Sir William Maynard, Bart. 
Enight of the ſhire for Eſſex. 

At York, Lord Viſcount Fair- 
ſax, of Emely, in the kingdom of 
Jreland. His lordſhip dying with- 
ut iſſue male, the title is extinct. 

22, Sir Philip Boteler, Bart. of 
_ in Kent, aged upwards of 
o. 


Marchioneſs de Montandre, 

er Brook-Street. 

Fed. a Mrs. Kinchant, at Park- 
ll, in Shropſhire. She was the 
aly daughter af the late Sir Job 
Charlton, Bart. and aunt to Sir 
Francis Charlton, Bart. 

6. Sir John Aſtley, Bart. knight 
© the ſhire for the county of Salop, 
aped 84 years. 
on. James Howe, brother to 
Lord Chedworth, at is ſeat at 
ntowy, in Wales. 
du 14d. Carleton-Houſe, her 

* rock the Princeſs Dow- 
of Wales. Her Royal High- 
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derick II. Duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
born on the zoth of Nov. 1719, 
N. 8. She was married at St. 
James, on the 27th of April, 1736, 
to Frederick, late Prince of Wales. 

His Excellency Mr. Marhard, 
late miniſter from the court of 
Heſſe, at North-End. 

11. Lady of Sir Brownlowe 
Cuſt, Bart. 

Alicia Viſcounteſs Beauchamp, 
danghter of the late Lord Viſcount 
Windſor. 

13. Sir Robert Auſten, Bart. at 
Hazlemore, Surry. 

The Lady of Sir Alexander Pur- 
vis, at Purvis-Hall, near Berwick. 

22. Lord Cantelupe, ſon to the 
Earl of Delawar. 

Sir Alexander Holborne, Bart. 

23. Right Hon. Lord Mande- 
ville, eldeſt ſon of his Grace the 
Duke of Mancheſter. 

27. Prince Joſeph Wenceſlaus de - 
Lichſtenſtein, grand keld-marſhal 
in the ſervice of their royal and 
imperial majeſties, at Vienna. 

29. Lady of Sir John Treve- 
lyan, Bart. at Nettlecombe, So- 
merſetſhire. 

March 3. Sir Edward Boughton, 
Bart. ſuddenly, at his feat in War- 
wickſhire. 

6. Hon. Thomas Liddell, Eſq; 
brother to Lord Ravenſworth. 

7. Sir Roger Twiſden, Bart. ut 
Bradborne, in Kent. | 

The Hon. Thomas Leſlie, third 
ſon of John ninth Earl of Rothes, 
and uncle of the preſent Earl. 

10. At his palace at Frieden- 
ſtein, in the 73d year of his age, 
after a long and painful illneſs, his 
Serene Highneſs Frederic, Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, brother to her late 
Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Dow- 


ager of Wales, | | 
L 3] Lady 
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Lady of Sir John Shelly, Bart. 
treaſurer of his majeſty's houſhold. 
Lady Seybridge, of Charles- 
ſtreet, Berkley-ſquare. | 
Helena Sophia, mother to the 
Elector of Mentz, aged 92 years. 
Mrs. Shanks, of Devonſhire- 
ſquare, worth 60,0001. which ſhe 
has left to charitable uſes. 
25. Lieutenant- General Laſ- 
celles, aged 88 ; a brave and wor- 
thy officer. | 
' 30. Robert Knight, Earl of Ca- 
therlough, Viſcount Barrells, and 
Lord Lüxborough of Shannon. He 
was member for Milbourn-Port, 
Dorſetſhire, and Recorder of Great- 
Grimſby, in Lincolnſhire. 
April 3. Right Hon. Lady Gre- 
ville, wife to Lord Greville, and 
daughter to Sir John Peachy, Bart. 
She died in childbed. * * 
g. Lady Heathcote, mother of 
Sir Gibert Heathcote, in St. James's- 
O_o EW 
Lady Elliot, reli& of the late 
General Elliot, in New. Burling- 
ton-ſtreet, 8 
12. Lady Caroline Bouverie, 
daughter to the Earl of Radnor. 
14. Sir William Anderſon, Bart. 
at Richmond. | 
15. Charles Bathiani, Prince of 
the Empire, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, Grand Croix of the order 
of St. Stephen, Field-Marſhal, &c. 
Ec. at Vienna, aged 74. 
May 7. Sir William Stanhope, 
member for Buckinghamſhire, and 
brother to the Earl of Cheſterfield, 
He was the eldeſt knight of the 
Bath except one, (the Earl of 
Breadalbane), and has ſerved in 
1 ever ſince the year 1742, 
hen he was choſe for Ayleſbury.” 


* 18. The Counteſs. of London- 


derry ; to'the 


f 


unſpeakable loſs of 
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ohn Web 
n Glouceſi 
9. Lady 
as, Dean 
14. The 
night of 
aria The 
arſhal of t 
overnor of 
jenna, 
Colonel | 
lief of the 
0 y's artill 
mandel. 
Lady of 8 
rantham, 
Robert By 
Michael 
Mary, on!) 
Falter Mole 
dir John In 
25, The y. 
elbe ? A 
27. Hon. 
urd ſon to 
ont, by his 
le Earl of N 
Lady of the 
t 


19. Mary Counteſs of Kintox, 
widow of the late John Earl d 
Kintore, at Edinburgh. 

22. Lady Elizabeth Bridge, . 
lict of Sir Robert Bridge, late: 
brigadier-general, at her houſe 
South Audley-ſtreet. 

23, Lord William Manner, by. 
ther to his Grace the Duke of Ru; 
land. : bo 

Right Hon, Abraham Creigh 
ton, Lord Erne, of Crom - Call, 
in Ireland. a | 

Lady Elizabeth Wandesfor, 
—_— to the Earl of Wande 

We rh rant 


Lady Anne Hay, ſiſter to t 
Marquis of Tweedale. 
29: The Counteſs of Kincard 
at Edinburgh. | 
June 7. Hon. John Frazer, 
cond ſon to Lord Salton, in vc 
land. | 
Prince William of Heſſe, ela 
ſon of Prince Charles of Hell, 
the fourth year of his age. 
12. William de Lamoigaa 
Chancellor of France, in h1s 96 


year. 

16. Lady of Edward Weld, By 
and ſiſter to Lord Petre. 

17. The celebrated Baron Vi 
Swieten, firſt phyſician to 
court of Vienna. 

19. Sir John Millar, Bart 
Chicheſter. 5 
27. Sir Brian Stapylton, Bat. 

The Hon. Mrs. Mary Mu 
ſiſter to Lord Elibank. _ 
29. Sir Francis Knolls, 
of Fernhill, Berkſhire. 

July 2. James Welt, Eig; | 
ſident of the Royal Society. vi 
6. Sir John Peyton, Bart. U 
liers-ftreet. 5 

The Hon. Mrs. Webb, fil! | 
Lord Teynham, and = 


hn Webb, Eſq; of Hatherope, 
Glouceſterſhire. 

9. Lady of the Rev. Dr. Tho- 
25, Dean of Weſtminſter. 

14. The Marquis de Los Rios, 
night of the military order of 
aria Thereſa, lieutenant velt- 
arſhal of the imperial armies, and 
wernor of Neuport, aged 49, at 
ienna. 

Colonel Butler, commander in 
hief of the Hon. Eaſt-India com- 
any's artillery on the coaſt of Co- 
mandel. 

Lady of Sir Francis Wyche, at 
tantham. 

Robert Bruce, youngeſt ſon of 
Michael Bruce. 

Mary, only daughter of the Hon. 
alter Moleſworth, Eſq; 

dir John Ingleby, Bart. at Ripley. 
25, The young Prince of Naſſau- 
alburg, fix days old. | 
27. Hon, Henry Percival, Eſq; 
rd ſon to the late Earl of Eg- 
ont, by his ſecond lady, ſiſter to 
e Earl of Northampton. 

— of the Rt. Hon. Sir Eardley 
ilmot. 


31, Sir Horatio Pettus, Bart. of 
= By his death the title is, 
Kin, 

Aug. 1. Sir Alexander Grant, 
art, of Delvy, in Scotland. 

Hon. Lady Ann Percival, ſecond 
lphter of the late Earl of Eg- 
ont, Her brother died a few 
C before : both of a ſore throat. 
Ward Bathurſt, Eſq; ſenior 
* of the Middle-Temple, 


ed 92. 

The Princeſs Frederica Alber- 
a, of Brunſwick Bevern, Abbeſs 
enerbourg, of an apoplexy. 
I Right Hon. the Counts of 
. K 4 Ireland, 

+ Nev, Henry Willes, prebend- 
« Wells, and rector 
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North-Okendon, Eſſex. He was 
ſon to Biſhop Willes. 

Lady Ann Winſton, Counteſs- 
Dowager of Holdberry, She was 
daughter of Sir Rowland Villiars, 
of Gotham, in Nottinghamſhire. . 

22, ur Calcraft, Eſq; at In- 
greſs, Kent, worth 250, ocol. 

24. Sir Willoughby Aſton, Bart. 
at Bath, | 

Right Hon, Francis Lord Haw- 
ley, Baron of Donnamore. 

The Hon. Col. Richard Mait- 
land, fourth ſon of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, deputy-adjutant-gene- 
ral to his majeſty's forces in Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. Richard Wellborne, in Al- 
derſpgate-ſtreet, deſcended in a direct 
male line from the youngeſt ſon of 
Simon Montfort, Earl of Leiceſter, 
who flouriſhed in King Henry the 
Third's time, and married that 
king's ſiſter. 

Sir William Cummings, Bart. 
at Edinburgh. 

Miſs Anne Trelawny, at Jamaica, 
ſiſter to the lady of the governor of 
that place, 

Sir John Cartwright, Knt. at 
Wanſted. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, at Sa- 
liſbury, chancellor of the dioceſe, 
and canon reſidentiary of that ca- 
thedral. 

The Biſhop of Ferns, in Ire- 
land. | 

Rev. William Borlaſe, L. L. D. 
F. R. S. author of the Antiquities 
of Cornwall, and ſeveral other va- 
luable works. , 

Dowager Lady Kaye, reli& of 
Sir John Le der Kaye, Bart, 

31. The Right Hon. John Lord 
Carysfort, Knight of the Bath, and 
one of his mayeſty's moſt honour- 
able privy-coyncil in Ireland, at 

iſle. 


(M 4] Sept. 
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. Sept. 2. Sir Robert Kite, alder- 
man of London. 

3. At Hungerford, the Hon. 
Iſabella Montague, daughter of the 
Right Hon: Lord Beaulieu. 

6. Right Hon. Lord Borthwick, 
at Newcaſtle. 

11. The Right Hon. Henry Ar- 
thur Herbert, Earl of Powis, Viſ- 


count Ludlow, at Bath. 


* 


- 1c. In Caſtle-ſtreet, Leiceſter- 


fields, to the unſpeakable loſs of 


his friends and acquaintance, the 

learned and worthy Samuel Dyer, 

Eſq; Fellow of the Royal Society. 
19. Right Hon. George Henry 


Lee, Earl of Litchfield, Viſcount 


and Barouet, 


aarrendon, Baron of Spelſbury, 
chancellor of the 
univerſity of Oxford, preſident of 
the Aſylum, deputy- ranger of 
Hampton park, captain of the 
band of gentlemen penſioners, 
cuſtos brevium of the court of Com- 
mon-Pleas, LL.D. and F.R.S. 
His lordſhip ſucceeded the late 
Farl, his father, on the 15th of 
February 1742-3, and married 
Diana, only daughter of Sir 'Tho- 
mas Frankland, Bart. by whom he 
had no children. His lordſhip's 
ſurviving brother and ſiſters are, 
Edward Henry, married September 
29, 1743, to Miſs Derander, who 
is fince deceaſed ; Lady Charlotte, 
married in Jan. 1744-5, to the 
Lord Viſcount Dillon ; and Lady 
Anne, married Dec. 17, 1749, to 
Hugh Lord Clifford; He has alſo 
an uncle, the Hon, Robert Lee, 
who married Miſs Kitty Stone- 
houſe, daughter of Sir John Stone- 
houſe, *of Berkſhire, Bart, 

Sir James Reid, of Barra, Bart, 

27. Mr. James Brindley, the ce- 
lebrated engineer, who projected 


the Duke of Bridgewater's navi- 


gation, 
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29. Right Hon. Ford Lamber, 


Earl of Cavan, in Ireland. 


Charles Iſham, Eſq; only brothe 
of Sir Edmund Iſham, Bart, on 
of the repreſentatives of the couny 
of Northampton, 

The mpg Arthur St. George, 
Dean of Roſs, in Dawſon-ftee, 
Dublin. | 

Sir Charles Price, Bart. at | 
maica. | 

Oct. 2. Princeſs Louiſa, of la. 
raine. 

7. Sir Thomas Butler, Bart. i 
Ireland. | 

Sir Thomas Stepney, Bart. ü 
Carmarthenſhire. 

19. Sir Abraham Hume, Bart, 

11. Lady Houghton, relid 0 
the late Sir Henry Houghton, bat, 

13. Right Hon. George Keppel 
Earl of Albemarle, Viicount Bun, 
lieutenant general, colonel of by 
majeſty's zd regiment of dg 
payee, governor of Jerſey, and 

night of the garter. 

Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. as 
ber for Cornwall. 

17. Lady Richinda Gower, 6 
Mazybone, daughter of the lk 
Sir Rowland Gower, and niece l 
the late Lady Winſton. | 

18. Miſs Aſtley, at Norwich 
daughter of Sir Edward Aſtley, b 
one of the repreſentatives for Net 


folk. 

19. The Hon. Mr, Smith, 
Bury, brother to the Duke of Dat 
ſet, and captain in the queens 
giment of dragoons. 

27. Sir Thomas Munday, N 
at Oxford. 

At Lincoln, Lady Haverhun 
ſiſter to the late Lord Ang 
and aunt to the preſent Lot 
lencia, 


Lately, the Hon. ＋ Roche 
e 
younger brother of 34e 


Belvider 
Clontari 
The 
Meath, 
ed in ti 

ſon. 
Don 
de Vald: 
denly. 
ſeveral 1; 
by the d 
during t 
1766. 
time in 
was ſent 
he was r« 
permittec 
to reſide 
The ! 
Stanhoe, 
Right H 
Darlingte 
Nov. 9 
of Cramc 
14. At 
75th year 
Lady Wri 
vir Arnol 


urviving « 
Gage, of 
18. At 
dirlby » nea 
Maire, Will 
iſcount ( 
Killard in | 


member of 


Belvidere, of a "tedious illneſs, at 
Clontarf, near Dublin. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Meath, in Dublin, who 1s ſucceed- 
ed in title and eſtate by his eldeſt 
ſon. 

Don Louis Velaſques, Marquis 
de Valda Flores, at Malaga, ſud- 
denly. He was well known by 
ſeveral learned works, but more fo 
by the diſgrace which he incurred 
during the troubles of Madrid in 
1766. After being confined ſome 
time in the caſtle of Alicant, he 
was ſent to Africa, from whence 
1 he was releaſed only laſt year, and 
permitted by his catholic majeſty 
to reſide at Malaga. 

The Hon. Gilbert Vane, at 
Stanhoe, in Norfolk, uncle to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of 
Darlington. 

Nov. 9. Sir Adam Inglis, Bart. 
of Cramond in Scotland. 

14. At Clay, in Norfolk, in the 
"5th year of her age, the dowager 
Lady Wrotteſley, relict of the late 
dir Arnold Wrotteſley, Bart. 

16. Prince James Alexander Lu- 
bomirſki, knight of the order of 
the white eagle, general of foot in 
the Elector of Saxony's ſervice, 
aged 75 years, at Dreſden, 

17. Sir Walter Batteſent, pri- 
vate ſecretary to her late majeſty 

geen Caroline, 

n Ireland, Michael Byrne, Eſq; 
member of parliament for St. 
Mawes, in Cornwall, and nephew 
to Lord Viſcount Clare. 

Mrs, Penelope Gage, the laſt 
ſurviving 2 of Sir William 
Gage, of Hengrave, Bart. 

18. At his lordſhip's ſeat at 
dirlby, near Blyth, in Nottingham- 
ſhire, William Monckton Arundel, 

iſcount Galway, and Baron of 
Killard in the kingdom of Ireland, 

member of parliament for Ponte- 
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frat, in Yorkſhire. His lordſhip. 
is ſucceeded in title and eftate b 
his eldeſt ſon, now Lord Viſcount X* 


Galway, a young nobleman of 22 
years of age. + +9 

22, Hon. Edw. Southwell, un- 
cle to Lord Southwell. 

Sir Peter Lynch, formerly a mer- 
chant at Gibraltar, at Peterſburgh, 
in the county of Mayo, treland. 

Lady Priſcilla Watts, at Wor- 
ceſter, relict of Sir Rowland Watts, 


Bart. 

Dec. 7. The Right Rev. Dr. 
Mark Hildeſly, Lord Biſhop of So- 
dor and Man, of a paralytic ſtroke, 
at Biſhop's-Court, in the iſle of 


of Man, in the 74th year of his 


age. 
5 Lady Clutterbuck, fiſter of 
the late Earl of Dyſart, at Wind- 
ſor. 

10. Right Hon. Mary Counteſs- 
Dowager of Stamford, only child 
to the late Earl of Warrington, 
aged 69. In 1736 ſhe married the 
late Earl of Stamford, by whom 
ſhe had iſſue the preſent Earl, Lady 
Mary Weſt, and the Hon. John 
Grey, member for Trigony. 

12. Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart. of 
Oſmaſton, ſecretary to the Earl of 
Hertford, lord-chamberlain of his 
majeſty's houſhold. 

13. Miſs Romney, — daugh- 
ter of — Romney, Eſq; of St, 
Anne-ſtreet, Piccadilly, brother to 
the Lord Lifford, 

20. Sir ]. Johnſton of Weſterhall, 
in Scotland, Bart. 

22. The ſerene John Baptiſt 
Cambioſo, Doge of Genoa, 

25. Hezekiah Crole, Eſq; Ham- 
burgh merchant, worth 150,0001, 

Lady of Sir Thomas Gilbert, in 
Threadneedle-ſtreet. 

27. At Bath, the Right Hon, 
Lady Scarborough, my 

: ec. 
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Dec. 23. The celebrated Count 


WW Byron, Duke of Courland, at Mit- 
of ds. Skinner, lady of Willi- 


am Skinner, Eſq; of Groſvenor- 
uare, ſecond daughter of the late 
Sir Peter Warren, knight of the 
Bath. ; 
Mrs. Jennetta, Barton a maiden 
lady, who acquired a fortune 
of upwards of 50,0001. in the 
South Sea ſcheme, by means of a 
near relationſhip to one of the then 
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directors, whoſe own fortune wa 
taken away by parliament, and he 
afterwards lived on the bounty of 
his fiſter, who purchaſed him an 
annuity of 10001. per annum for 
life. 

31. At his houſe at Whitehall, 
after a few days illneſs, Sir Richard 
Glyn, Bart. member for Coventry, 
alderman of Dowgate-ward, Lon- 
don, and prefident of Bridewell 
and Bethlem hoſpitals. 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE, 


of the Petition of the Clergy, 
4-5 Sum to > 4 Sub/e - 
to the 39 Articles, offered on? 
day the 6th of February to the 
Houſe of Commons, 


To the Honourable the Commons 
of Great-Britain, in Parliament 


The humble Petition of certain of 
the Clergy of the Church of En- 
land, and of certain of the two 
rofeſſions of Civil Law and 
Phyſic, and others, whoſe names 
are hereunto ſubſcribed, 


HAT your petitioners ap- 
prehend themſelves to have 
certain rights and privileges which 
they hold of God only, and which 
are ſubje& to his authority alone. 
That of this kind is the free exer- 
ciſe of their own reaſon and judg- 
ment, whereby th 
drought to, and confirmed in, the 
belief of the Chriſtian religion, as 
it is contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, That they eſteem 1t a great 
bleſing to live under a conſtitution, 
which, in its original principles, 
enſures to them the full and free 
profeſſion of their faith, having aſ- 
lerted the authority and ſufficiency 
of Holy Scriptures in“ All things 
© neceſſary to ſalvation ; ſo that 
- Whazſoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is 
uired of any man 


be belieyed as ay 


have been 


not to be re 
dat it ſhou 


* article of the faith, or be thought 
*« requiſite or neceſſary to ſalva- 
* tion.“ That your petitioners 
do conceive that they have a natu- 
ral right, and are alſo warranted 
by thoſe original principles of the 
reformation from Popery, on which 
the church of England is conſti- 
tuted, to judge in ſearching the 
ſcriptures each man for himſelf, 
what may or may not be proved 
thereby. That they find them- 
ſelves, however, in a great meaſure 
precluded the enjoyment of this in- 
yaluable privilege by the laws re- 
lating to ſubſcription ; whereby 
— petitioners are required to ac- 
nowledge certain artieles and con- 
feſſions of faith and doctrine, drawn 
up by fallible men, to be all and 
every of them agreeable to the ſaid 
ſcriptures. Your petitioners there- 
fore pray, tnat they may be relieved 
from ſuch an impoſition upon their 
judgment, and be reſtored to their 
undoubted right as Proteſtants of 
interpreting Scripture for them- 
ſelves, without being bound by any 
human explications thereof, or re- 
quired to acknowledge, by ſubſcrip- 
tion or declaration, the truth of 
any formulary of religious faith and 
doctrine whatſoever, beſide Holy 
Scripture itſelf. = 
That your petitioners not only 
are themſelves aggrieved by ſub- 
ſcription, as now — — (which 
they cannot but conſider as an en- 
croachment on their rights, com- 
petent to them both as men and as 
| 3 members 
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hinderance to the ſpreading of 
Chriſt's true religion: As it tends 
to preclude, at leaſt to diſcourage, 


further enquiry into the true ſenſe 


of Scripture, to divide Communi— 


ons, and cauſe mutual diſlike be- 
tween fellow Proteſtants: As it 


gives a handle to unbelievers to re- 
proach and vilify the clergy, by 
xepreſenting them (when they ob- 
ferve their diverſity of opinion 


touching thoſe very articles which 


were agreed upon for the ſake of 
avoiding the diverſities of opinion, 
as guilty of prevarication, and of 
accommodating their faith to lu- 
crative views or political conſidera- 
tions: As it affords to Papiſts, and 
others diſaffected to our religious 
eftabliſhments, occaſion ro reflet 
upon it as inconſiſtently framed, 
admitting and authorizing doubt- 
Ful and precarious doctrines, at the 
ſame time that Holy Scripture alone 
is acknowledged to be certain, and 
ſufficient for ſalvation : As it tends 
(and the evil daily increaſes) 
unhappily to divide the clergy 
of the eſtabliſhment themſelves, 


ſubjecting one part thereof, who 


aſſert but their Proteſtant privilege 
to queſtion every human doctrine, 
and bring it to the teſt of Scripture, 
to be reviled, as well from the pul- 
pit as the preſs, by another part, 
who ſeem to judge the articles they 
have ſubſcribed to be of equal 
authority with the Holy Scripture 
itſelf : And, laſtly, As it occaſions 
ſcruples and embarraſſments of con- 
Fence to thoughtful and worthy 
rſons in regard to entrance into 
the miniſtry, or chearful continu- 
ance in the exerciſe of it. 

That the clerical part of you 
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members of a Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ment) but with much grief and 
concern apprehend it to be a great 


titioners, upon whom it is peeu- 
iarly incumbent, and who are more 
1mmediately appointed by the ſtate, 
to maintain and defend the truth az 
it is in Jeſus, do find themſelves 
under a great reſtraint in their en- 
deavours herein, by being obliged 
to join iſſue with the adverſaries of 
revelation, ' in ſuppoſing the one 
true ſenſe of Scripture to be ex- 
preſſed in the preſent eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem of faith, or elſe to incur the 
reproach of having departed from 
their ſubſcriptions, the ſuſpicion of 
inſincerity, and the repute of being 
ill affected to the church; whereby 
their comfort and ufefulneſs among 
their reſpective flocks, as well as 
their ſucceſs againſt the adverſaries 
of our common Chriſtianity, are 
greatly obſtructed. 

That ſuch of your petitioners 2 
have been educated with a view to 
the ſeveral profeſſions of Civil Lav 
and Phyſic, cannot but think it a 
great hardſhip to be obliged (as are 
all in one of the Univerſities, even 
at their firſt admiſſion or matricula- 
tion, and at an age fo immature 
for diſquiſitions and deciſions of 
ſuch moment) to ſubſcribe thel! 
unfeigned aſſent to a variety 
theological propoſitions, concerning 
which their private opinions cal 
be of no conſequence to the public, 
in order to entitle them to acade- 
mical degrees in thoſe faculties; 
more eſpecially as the courſe f 
their ſtudies, and attention (0 
their practice reſpectively, afford 
them neither the means nor the l. 
ſure to examine whether and how 
far ſuch propoſitions do agree with 
the word of God. > 

That certain of your petition! 
have reaſon to Jament, not On!) 
their own, but the too probable 
misfortune of their ſons, uber © 
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an age before the habit of reflection 
can be formed, or their judgment 
matured, muſt, if the preſent mode 
of ſubſcription remains, be irreco- 
yerably bound down in points of 
the higheſt conſequence, to the 
tenets of ages leſs informed than 
their own. 

That, whereas the firſt of the 
three articles, enjoined by the 36th 
canon of the Church of England to 
be ſubſcribed, contains a recogni- 
tion of his majeſty's ſupremacy in 
all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
your petitioners humbly preſume, 
that every ſecurity, propoſed by 
ſubſcription to the ſaid article, is 
fully and effectually provided for 
by the oaths of allegiance and ſu- 
premacy, preſcribed to be taken by 
every Deacon and Prieſt at their 
ordination, and by every Graduate 
in both Univerſities. Your peti- 
tioners, nevertheleſs, are ready and 
willing to give any farther teſti- 
mony which may be thought expe- 
dient, of their affection for his 
majeſty's perſon and government, 
of their attachment and dutiful 
ſubmiſſion in church and ſtate, of 
their abhorrence of the unchriſtian 
ſpirit of Popery, and of all thoſe 
maxims of the church of Rome, 
which tend to enſlave the con- 
ſeiences, or to undermine the civil 
or religious liberty, of a free Pro- 
teſtant people. 

Your petitioners, in conſideration 
of the premiſes, do now hum- 
bly ſupplicate this Honourable 
Houſe, in hope of being re- 
lieved from an obligation ſo 
incongruous with the right of 
private judgment, ſo pregnant 
with danger to true religion, 
and ſo productive of diſtreſs to 
many pious and conſcientious 
men, and uſeful ſubjects of 
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the ſtate; and in that hope 
look up tor redreſs, and hum- 
bly ſubmit their cauſe, under 
God, to the wiſdom and juſ- 
tice of a Britiſh Parliament, 
and the piety of a Proteſtant 
King. 

And your petitioners ſhall 
ever pray, &c. 

Sir William Meredith moved to 
bring up the above petition ; but 
Sir Roger Newdigate objected to 
the receiving of it, as it came from 
perſons who had done that which 
they repreſented to be wrong, and 
which they wanted to undo. Lord 
Joha Cavendiſh wiſhed the petition 
to be brought up, and examined 
with temper, Lord North objected 
to it, as tending to revive the flames 
of eccleſiaſtical controverſy ; and 
wiſhed never in that houſe to pro- 
ceed to the diſcuſſion of orthodoxy. 
On a diviſion it was rejected, Yeas 
71, Nays 217. e 


The following Letter, directed to Pro- 
teſtant Difſenting Minifters, has 
lately been circulated all over Eng- 
gland and Wales. 


Reverend Sir, 

T is the opinion of ſome very 
I worthy gentlemen, and hearty 
well-wiſhers to the Diſſenting- In- 
tereſt, that an application to par- 
liament to take off the Subſcription 
required of Proteſtant Diſſenting 
Miniſters by the Toleration-A&, 
and to put Tutors and Schoolmaſ- 
ters upon a ſafer footing than they 
now are, would be highly proper, 
and might probably be ſucceſsful. 

Many of the miniſters think it 
their duty, and of great importance, 
to petition parliament for that pur- 
poſe. As they act herein upon the 

great 
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great principle common to all Pro- 
teſtant Niſſenters, they hope for 
the unanimous concurrence of their 
brethren in the miniſtry, in ſo in- 
tereſting an affair. 
You are, therefore, defired, if 
you —_ the deſign, to meet 
our brethren at the Library in 
edcroſs-ſtreet, on, &c. to con- 
fider of the beſt means to purſue 
this great deſign, and to chuſe a 
ommittee for that purpoſe. 
I am, in the name of many of 
the brethren, &c. 


Some particulars of the proceedings in 
the great cauſe between Mr. Alder- 

man Townſend, and the collector of 
the land-tax. 


N Tueſday, June 7, at ele- 
ven, ,came on before Lord 
Mansfield at Weſtminſer-hall, the 
cauſe between Mr. Alderm. Town- 
ſend, and Mr. Hunt, collector of 
the land-tax. 

The buſineſs was opened by Mr. 
Davenport; who informed the jury, 
that this action was brought by 
Mr. Townſend againſt Mr. Hunt, 
for diſtraining a large quantity of 
hay, amounting to the value of 


upon his refuſing to pay his aſſeſſ- 
ment of the land- tax. 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn next entered 
more fully into the queſtion, and, 
in a ſpeech which laſted near half 
an hour, laid before the jury the 
motives which had influenced Mr. 

"Townſend to bring the matter in 
' agitation, and the grounds upon 
which he had framed his action. 

He ſaid Mr. Townſend had not 
brought this action into that court 
from any pecuniary motives, but 
from an anxious care of the rights 
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of the electors of the kingdom in 


—— and of the county of Mid- 

leſex in particular. He ſaid Mr. ed! 
Townſend grounded his refuſal of mou 
paying his aſſeſſment of the land- 14 72 
tax, upon his not being fully re. * FX 
preſented in the aſſembly who had th wy 
impoſed that tax, which therefore * | 
he 3 an illegal impoſition. f . 

Mr. Townſend admitted the com- wr 
miſſioners and the officer to have ay 
done no more than their duty, ac. of th 4 
cording to the land- tax act; but turn 1 
he contended that that act was ſo ice. 4 
defective, as not to give authority e. | 
to the commiſſioners to leyy the — 
tax. 

This deſect he proceeded toprove. i den 
He ſaid, that to conſtitute the le- howeve : 
pality of all impoſitions of that the 8 

ind, it was neceſſary they ſhould 1—— 
have the conſent of all the repre- comin - 
ſentatives of the people. That ths Wi und Mb: 
act had not ſuch conſent ; that the anſwered 
county of Middleſex, in which Mr. wiſe, tha 
Townſend lived, was not fully re- parliame 
preſented. Here he entered into: colieftor | 
detail of the ſeveral Middleſex elec- likewiſe ti 
tions, ſtated the numbers of the by the oth 
poll on each, recited Mr. Wilkes“ lad bo 
different expulſions, rejections, an t the 
final incapacitation, the admiſſion in fad qu 
of Mr. Luttrell, &c. &c. (all which * * 
particulars are well known) power * 
concluded with ſaying, that * Mr. acknowleds 
Wilkes was by force withheld from nuſt 6nd 1 


his ſeat. He then expatiated upon 
the dreadful injuries the right of 
election might ſuſtain from this 
wer aſſumed by the commons of 
incapacitating Mr, Wilkes.“ G 
knows (he ſaid) how far theſe in- 
capacities may be multiplied : they 
may be carried ſo far as even © 
annihilate the mode of election. 
As this ſubje& has been ſo th0- 
roughly diſcuſſed, it was impoſſible 
for the ſerjeant to offer any — 


new upon it. After telling the 
jury, therefore, that if they co-in- 
cided in opinion with him, that the 
county of Middleſex was not fully 
and fairly repreſented, they would 
fnd for the plaintiff; but that if 
they thought the preſent Houſe of 
Commons had authority to impoſe 
ſuch a tax, then the defendant was 
juſtified ; he concluded with ſay- 
ing he ſhould produce the evidence 
0 


the poll- books, the ſheriff's re- 
turn, the clerk of the petty-bag- 
office, &c. to prove Mr. Wilkes 


was the legal repreſentative for the 
county of Middleſex. 

On the part of Mr. Hunt were 
retained the attorney- general, (who, 
however, was not there, though 
the cauſe was poſtponed from nine 
to eleven, in expectation of his 
coming) Mr. Wallace, Mr. Lee, 
and Mr, Mansfield. Mr. Wallace 
anſwered Serjeant Glynn no other- 
wiſe, than by ſhewing the act of 
parliament by virtue of which the 
collector had ated ; and this was 
likewiſe the only argument urged 
by the other gentlemen. 

Lord Mansfield told the jury, 
that the queſtion before them was, 
in fad, no other than, Whe- 
ther there was any legiſlative 
power in this country? If they 
acknowledged there was, then they 
muſt ind for the defendant ; and 
that, as to the evidence offered 
to be produced by the ſerjeant, it 
Vas = — «© That it was 
bet by law competent, and was 
uwadmiſible.” og 

In leſs than two minutes after 
bis lordſhip had done ſpeaking, the 
ual queſtion was put to the jury 
by the proper officer, when anſwer 
un made, that they found for the 

adant; upon which the officer 
Moceeded to record the verdict, 
vien Mr. Reynolds the ander- 
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ſheriff interrupted him, by calling 
out, that one of the jury was not 
of that opinion. The officer ſtop- 
ped ; and the jury were ordered to 
confer together again; when in 
about five minutes the ſame verdict 
was given as before, viz. for the 
defendant, 

Mr. Townſend was in court all 
the time ; and after the whole was 
over, ſaid, that the affair ſhould 
end here. 


Summary 2 trial of James Hol- 
» for forgery. 
O N Wedneſday, February 19, 
came on the trial of James 
Bolland, who was indicted for fe- 
loniouſly forging and counterfeit- 
ing on the back of a promiſſory 
note for payment of money, drawn 
by one Thomas Bradſhaw, and in- 
dorſed by one Samuel Pritchard, a 
certain indorſement in the name of 
James Banks, with intent to de- 
fraud Francis Lewis Cardineaux, 
againſt the ſtatute. He alſo ſtood 
charged with uttering and publiſh- 
ing, as true, on the back of the 
ſaid promiſſory note, the ſaid falſe 
and forged indorſement in the name 
of James Banks, knowing the ſame 
to be falſe and counterfeit. 

The note was produced in court 
by Sir John Fielding's clerk, with 
whom it had been left by Mr. 
Levi. 

Mr. Levi was examined ; and it 
appeared that he had been informed 
concerning the note by Mr. Pritch- 
ard ; that he received it from Mr. 
Morris, in the preſence of Mr. Car- 
dineaux ; and that, knowing it to 
be a forgery, his intention in get- 
ting poſſeflion of it was to proſe- 
cute Bolland. It alſo —_ 

tant 
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that Cardineaux and Morris went 
with him to Hickes's-hall, to find 
a bill of indictment for this forgery; 
that it was adjournment-day ; and 
that the jury, not fitting long 
Enough, were gone. That then 
Cardineaux appointed Levi to meet 
him at Sir John Fielding's ; where, 
at Cardineaux's requeſt, Jefſon's 
evidence was taken, Informations 
were then drawn, and the note was 
lodged with Sir John's clerk, 
. 5 evidence of Jeflon was to 
the following purpoſe : | 
Teflon.” I had ſome bn- 
fineſs with one Mr, Lilburne, who 
pointed me to meet him at the 
Gomge and Vulture tavern, Corn- 
hill, on the 13th or 14th of Octo- 
ber. I went about three o'clock ; 
J was ſhewn into a public room; 
Mr. Lilburne and Mr. Bolland 
were there. I immediately aſked 
Mr. Bolland when he would ſettle 
a note of fifty guineas of his, which 
1 had diſcounted, which was due, 
and laid unpaid, as the perſon that 
held it was very deſirous to ſettle 
it. He produced this note, and 
deſired me to diſcount it, as he was 
out of caſh. I read it; I knew 
Bradſhaw, being a neighbour ; and 
T knew Pritchard. The gol. note 
I had diſcounted, was on Pritchard. 
This note was endorſed James Bol- 
land. I told him, that his name 
being on the back of it, I could 
not, or would not negociate it. 
I ſaid, I looked upon Bradſhaw to 
be good; but did not chuſe to be 
on the ſame paper with Mr. Bol- 
land's name, or to offer it indeed ; 
and, I believe, I threw it down 
| -wpon the table. Upon that, he 
ſaid, I can take off my name; 
and Mr. Lilburne took up one of 
the table-knives, with intention to 
eraſe all the name. I believe, when 
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he had eraſed all but the B, (for h and tol 
began at the latter end of the name) ſee me 
Bolland ſaid, Don't ſcratch it all he infif 
out, for it may disfigure it, or can- money 
cel it, by ſcratching a hole in it. for mo 
He ſaid he would think of fone have it 
other name that begins with a}; told me 
and immediately filled it up with dineaux 
anks, which made the name of call upo 
Banks; and, when that was done, would g 
returned it to me. I did not like the neig] 
the tranſaction, it rather ſtaggerei to him. 
me; but, looking on Bradſhaw to Handsfoy 
be a very good man, and Pritchard coffee · ho 
bore a very good character, as far wait for x 
as I could find, I thought I might my clerks 
as well take this ſecurity ; it might he came u 
be a means of getting the other I told hin 
matter fettled : therefore I put it in the note o 
my pocket. The next day I aked houſe ; an 
Mr. Cardineaux to diſcount me ſettled, \ 
a note of Mr. Bradſhaw's, of AG Axinbow | 
Charles - ſtreet, Covent - garden; to a back 
he was a cuſtomer of Mr. Cardi- Cineaux, 
neaux's, He ſaid he would take i owner of th 
and would probably do it on Fri that I left 
day, which is the day he did is all be gl 
buſineſs at his banker's. I left the . him. 
bill with Mr. Cardineaux ; and, 1 had nex 
next day, having ſome money tw 's pocket, 
make up, I aſked Cardineaux to * drau 
let me have 151. 16s. and, if h - Tm 
did not diſcount the bill, I would hi ard an 
return it him. He gave me il Min oy | 
conſequence a draught upon hy 'R oO en P 
banker for that ſum. A day E — Ine; 
two after, Mr. Bolland came up 0 , © troꝛ 
my oftice ; (I keep a lottery-offee WW © 33 
under the piazza, Covent-garded) aye 33 
to enquire whether I had done i |. oy k 
buſineſs or no. I told him, I ha Fury. la my 
left the bill in the hands of W b Mrs M P 
Cardineaux, and he might enqui eabankers 
who Cardineaux was, as 1 g back, [ fo 
not go into the city then. "= fed Mr 0 
derſtood Mr. Bolland, that be u Banks 2, 

: , in and 
Mr. Cardineaux : however, 1 oduceg 
evening, Mr. Handsforth 9 ol. Xv. 


and told me Mr. Bolland defired to 
ſee me in the piazzas. I went out; 
he inſiſted upon having the bill or 
money; for he was greatly puſhed 
for money, and muſt and would 
have it immediately. I believe he 
told me that he had ſeen Mr, Car- 
dineaux in the city, and he would 
call upon me. I told him, if he 
would go to any public-houſe in 
the neighbourbood, I would come 
to him, Upon that, he and Mr, 
Handsforth went to the Rainbow- 
coffee-houſe, in Queen-ſtreet, to 
wait for me, I ſent down one of 
my clerks to Mr. Cardineaux, and 
he came up to the office ſoon after, 
] told him, that the perſon I had 
the note of was gone to the coffee- 
houſe; and was anxious to have it 
ſettled, We went together to the 
Rainbow coffee-houſe ; we went 
into a back room. | told Mr. Car- 
dineaux, That 1s Mr. Bolland, the 
owner of the bill of Mr. Bradſhaw's, 
that I left in your hands; and 1 
ſhall be glad if you will ſectle it 
with him, Mr. Cardineaux ſaid, 
de had never a banker's check in 
dis pocket, and did not like to 
give a draught upon plain paper. 
He began to enquire who Mr, 
Pritchard and wha Mr. Banks were. 
While Mr. Bolland was ſatisfyin 

im who Pritchard was, I tol 

. Cardineaux, that, rather than 
we the trouble of another meet- 
bg, I would go home and fetch 
um a check. Mr. Cardineaux 
are me his keys, and | went down 
his houſe in Craven buildings, 
Prury-lane, I delivered the keys 
o Mrs. « ardineaux, and ſhe gave 
ie a banker's check. On my com- 
ig back, I found Mr. Bolland had 
Wed Mr. Cardineaux concern- 
lg Banks and Pritchard ; and he 
— Unter bill for 10l. 
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which Mr. Cardineaux had agreed 
to diſcount for him.“ I 

When Mr. Cardine2ux obſerved 
by the papers that Bradſhaw was a 
bankrupt, he told Jeffon to take 
care of the 1001, note of Bolland; 
as his banker would certainly re- 
turn it to him ; it being unuſual to 
keep a note after a man is a bank- 
rupt. Jeſſon took therefore an o 
2 to ſee Bolland, and told 

im that the note would not he 
poo as Bradſhaw was a bankrupt, 

ollard affected ſurprize, and aſked, 
„ What note are you talking of?“ 
„% Bradſhaw's note, anſwered ſeſſon, 
which is payable to Pritchard,” . 
„Ils my name upon it?” ſaid 
Bolland. No, replied Jeſſon, 
but Banks's name is now upon 
it, and you mult ſtand for it.“ 
Bolland declared he knew nothing 
of the matter; and, when jeſſon 
threatened to inform Mr. Cardi- 
neaux of the tranſaction, he ſaid he 
would forgive him all he could do 
on that account. 

Mr. Cardineaux, ſome time af- 
ter, having occaſion to do buſineſs 
at the Hamburgh coffee-houſe, ſaw 
Bolland there, and told him that 
the bill he had diſcounted for him 
wou!d not be paid. Bolland faid, 
with an air of aſtoniſument, What 
bill?“ Mr. Cardineaux replied, 
„The bill I diſcounted for you.“ 
] never diſcounted a bill with 
you, Sir, (faid Bolland) you mi- 
ſtake me; my name is James Bol- 
land: I never ſaw you is my life, 
nor you have no bill with my in- 
dorſement,” 

Atter Bulland was taken, a per- 
ſon brought to Mr. Cardineaux the 
ol. in the name of James Banks; 
and Mr. Cardineaux gave his re- 
ceipt for it in that name. 

The jury found the priſoner 

IN) guilty 


— — U — 9 
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uilty of uttering and publiſhing 
No bu, knowing the indorſement 
to be forged. 


Abſtra# of an. A for the better re- 
gulating the future Marriages of 
the Royal Family. 


© by guard effectually the de- 
| ſcendants of his late majeſty 
King George the Second (other 
than the iſſue of princeſſes who 
have married, or may hereafter 
marry into foreign families) from 
marrying without the approbation 
of his preſent majeſty, his heirs or 
ſucceſſors; it is hereby enacted, 
That no deſcendant of the body of 
his late majeſty (other than the 
princeſſes who have married, or 
may hereafter marry into foreign 
families) ſhall be capable of con- 
tracting matrimony without the 
revious conſent of his majeſty, his 
FKeirs or ſucceſſors, ſignified under 
the great ſeal, and declared in 
council, (which conſent, to pre- 
ſerve the memory thereof, is to be 
ſet out in the licenſe and regiſter oſ 
marriage, and to be entered into 
the books of the privy-council ;) 
and that every marriage of any ſuch 
deſcendant, without ſuch conſent, 
ſhall be void and null. It is alſo 
enacted, That in caſe any ſuch de- 
ſcendant of George the Second, 
being above the age of twenty- five 
years, ſhall perſiſt in his or her re- 
ſolution to contract a marriage diſ- 
approved of by the king, his heirs 
or ſucceſſors; that then ſuch de- 
ſcendant, upon giving notice to the 
king's privy- council, (which no- 
tice is to be entered in the books 
thereof) may, at any time from the 
expiration of twelve calendar 
months after ſuch notice, contract 


ſuch marriage; and his or her ny. | 

ria with. ths perſon before pn. — 
poſed, and rejected, may be uh were 0 
ſolemnized without the previoy the cha 
conſent of his majeſty, his heirs ſuch n. 
ſucceſſors ; and ſuch marriage ſal part thi 
be as good, as if this act had nere ed, Th 
been made, anlefs both Houſes of day of 
Parliament ſhall, before the expir where 
ation of the ſaid twelve months other re 
expreſsly declare their diſapprobs payable 
tion of ſuch intended marriage by the c 
And it is further enacted, Tha the poo! 
every perſon, who ſhall, knowing, fre beit 
preſume to ſolemnize or to 4115 firſt beg 
the celebration of any maria by, the 
with any ſuch deſcendant, or at hi only, the 
or her making any matrimonu occupier 
contract, without ſuch conſent a or apart 
aforeſaid, except in the caſe abo chimney 
mentioned, ſhall, being duly con. lodger o 
victed thereof, incur and ſuffer tht tenant, ; 
pains and penalties ordained and houſe or 
provided by the ſtatute of provide ſuch fire 
and præmunire made in the i or ſhall f 
teenth year of the reign of Richu and pay 
the Second. -_ Overſeer « 
ſuch rew: 

| [ments 

Clauſe extracted from an Aa poſed y him 01 
the laft ſeſſion of parliament, # the direct 
regulating buildings, and fir tt lrates, 1 
better preventing of miſchiths Curchwa, 
fire, within the cities of lun amine wi 
and Weſlminſfter, and the lun award; a1 
thereof. Mr not pe 

HERE As many of ties 
riſhes within the limits aa . 


ſaid, have been frequent!y put 7 
conſiderable expence, occaſion 
by the neglect of the inhabitant 
as well lodgers and inmates © 
houſekeepers, in not cauſing tht 
chimnies to be duly ſwept, by nen 
whereof alarms of fire are frequent 
made, to the great terror and 0 
ger of his majeſty's ſubjeck, 10 
5 a 


might, ought, and probably would 
be prevented, if ſuch inhabitants 
were obliged to defray, and bear 
the charges and expences attending 
ſuch neglects, or ſome reaſonable 
part thereof: Be 1t therefore enact- 
ed, That from and after the 24th 
day of June, 1772, in all caſes 
where any reward or rewards, or 


hs other recompence, by this act made 
by payable, ſhall be bprne and paid 
Ne by the churchwarden or overſeer of 
hat the poor, for, or on account of any 


fre being in a chimney only, or 
firſt beginning in, and occaſioned 
by, the taking fire of any chimney 
only, the — Pata or inhabitants, 
occupier or occupiers, of any room 
or apartment to which any ſuch 
chimney ſhall belong, being a 
lodger or inmate to or with any 
tenant, renter, or holder of any 
houſe or building, wherein any 
ſuch fire as laſt mentioned ſhall be, 
or ſhall firſt begin, ſhall reimburſe 
and pay to the churchwarden or 
overſeer of the poor, all and every 
ſuch reward and rewards, or other 


rep which ſhall have been 


taſe bim or them made, purſuant to 
, ff the directions of this — 
r tt rates, upon applications of the 
„ duchwardens or overſeers, to ex- 
ale amine witneſſes upon oath and 
unn award; and if the ſums ſo awarded 


we not paid within fourteen days 


bu 
put {0 
Goned 
tant, 
tes ® 
their 
mean! 
ent 
j da 
which 
might 
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after demand thereof made, the 
churchwardens or overſeers, by war- 
rant under the hand and ſeal of the 
magiſtrate, are im powered to levy 
the ſame, by diſtreſs and ſale of the 
| wg and chattels of the party, 

he rewards made payable by 
this act are, to the turncock, who 
2 the firſt ſupply of water, ten 

illings; the firit engine, thirty 
ſhillings ; ſecond engine, twenty 
ſhillings; third engine, ten ſhil- 
lings. | 


- 
* 1 


Ceremonial of the Interment of her 
late Reyal Highne/s the Princeſs 
Dowager «of Wales, in the royal 
vault, in King Henry the VTIth's 
Chapel. 


N Friday night the 14th of 

February, 1772, the body of 
her late royal highneſs was pri- 
vately conveyed from Carlton- 
Houle to the Pr nce -Chamber, in 
the Houſe of Lords. 
evening, about half an hour after 
nine o'clock, the proceſſion began 
to move, paſling through the Old 
Palace-Yard to the ſouth-eaſt door 
of the abbey, upon a floor railed 
in, covered with black cloth, and 
under an awning, and lined on 
each fide with a party of the foot- 
guards, in the following order ; 


Knight Marſhals men. 

Servants in livery to her Royal Highneſs, 
Gentlemen, ſervants to her Royal Highneſs, 
Pages of the Preſence. 

Pages of the Back-Stairs. 
Gentlemen Uſhers Quarter Waiters. 
Pages of Honour, 
Gentlemen Uſhers Daily Waiters. 
Phyticians and Chaplains. 
Clerk of the Cloſet, and Equerries. 
Clerks of the Houſhold. 


[N 2] 
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Maſter of the Houſhold. 
Secretaty. 
Putſuivant at Arms, Heralds at Arms. 
Comptroller of her Royal Highneſs's Houſhold, 
Treaſurer of her Royal Highnefs's Houſhold. 
Windſor Herald. | 
Commiſſioner of the Horſe to her Royal Highneſs. 
Chamberlain to her Royal Highneſs. 
Norroy King of Arms. 
The Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold. 
The Coronet upon a black 
A Gentleman Uſher. 4 velvet cuſhion, borne by A Gentleman Uſler 
Clarenceux King of Arms. 


Supporters of the Pall, Supporters of the Pall, 


Counteſs of Powis. 


Counteſs of Egremont. 


Counteſs of Waldegrare, 


Counteſs of Harrington. 


arms, under a ca- 
5 | I.nopy of black vel- 
Counteſs of Macclesfield. vet, borne by eight} Counteſs of Aylesford. 
of her Royal . 


neſs's Gentlemen. 


— 


6 5 Garter Principal King of 
A Gentleman Uſher. Arms with his rod. c A Gentleman Ulle. 
Supporter to the chief Mourner, Supporter to the chief Mourntr, 
CHIEF MOURNER, 


Dutcheſs of Queenſberry. | Dutcheſs of Grafton. c Dutcheſs of Bolton. 
Her train borne by Lady Gideon, 


| Aſiftants to the chief Mourner. 
Counteſs of Pembroke, Marchioneſs Grey, 
Counteſs of Denbigh, Counteſs of Southampton, 
Counteſs of Litchfield, Counteſs of Eſſex, 
Counteſs of Holderneſſe, Counteſs of Abingdon, 
Counteſs of Ferrers, Counteſs of Coventry, 
Counteſs of Dartmouth, Counteſs of Strafford. 


Firſt Gentleman Uſher of the Privy. Chamber to her Royal Highneß. 
Ladies of the Bed- Chamber to her Royal Highneſs. 
Second Gentleman Uſher of the Privy-Chamber to her Royal Highneß. 
The Maids of Honour to her Royal Highneſs. 
Bed-Chamber Women to her Royal Highneſs. 
Yeomen of the Guard, 


N. J 
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N. B. Peers, peereſſes, peers 
ſons and daughters, and privy- 
counſelors, were called over ac- 
cording to their reſpective ranks 
and degrees; and ſeveral attended. 
The knights of the garter, thiſtle, 
and bath, who whom ar} wore the 
collars of their reſpective orders. 
At the entrance of Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, within the church, the 
dean and prebendaries, attended by 
the choir, received the body, fal- 
ling into the proceſſion juſt before 
Norroy King of Arms; and fo pro- 
ceeded into King Henry the Se- 
renth's Chapel, where the body 
was depoſited on treſfels, the head 
towards the altar, the coronet and 
cuſhion being laid upon the coffin, 
and the canopy held over it, while 
the ſervice was read by the Dean 
of Weſtminſter ; the chief mourner 
and her two ſupporters fitting on 
chairs at the head of the corpſe ; 
the counteſſes afliſtants, and ſup- 
porters of the pall, ſitting on ſtools 
on either ſide. 
The part of the ſervice before 
the interment being read, the 
7 was depoſited in the vault; 
ad, the dean having finiſhed the 
burial ſervice, Garter proclaimed 
der Royal Highneſs's ſtile as fol- 
=p 
* Thus it hath pleaſed Almighty 
Cod to take out of this tranſitory 
ile, unto his divine mercy, the 
© moſt illuſtrious Princeſs Au- 
ulta, Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
nd mother to his moſt excellent 
Majeſty George the Third, by the 
ace of God, King of Great-Bri- 
n, France, and Ireland, Defen- 
er of the Faith; whom God bleſs 
Preſerve, with long life, health, 
33 and all worldly hap- 


Ide minute guns of the Tower 
as uſual. 
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The follewing particulars were re- 
lated of the late Revolution in Den- 
mark ; <vhich awe inſert, as no au- 
thentic documents relative to that 
extraordinary tranſaction have hi- 
therto appeared, 


Letter from Copenhagen, Jan. 18. 

* N Otwithſtanding the revo- 

lution which happened 
here in the night between the 16th 
and 17th of this month is no ſecret, 
through the many couriers that have 
been tent from hence with this 
important news, yet the following 
circumſtances deſerve to be men- 
tioned : 

«« Tt is not true, as has been re- 
ported, that the Counts de St. Ger- 
main and Reverdil conducted this 
affair, but the Queen-Dowager Ju- 
lia Maria was at the head of it all. 
She brought over General Eichſtedt 
to her hide ; and, having ſounded 
Count Ranzau, and found him diſ- 
poſed to act againſt Count Struen- 
fee, who was his greateſt enemy, 
ſhe, by his means, prevailed on 
Colonel Koller, and the officers of 
his regiment, which was on duty 
that night, to join her party. The 
king was entirely ignorant of every 
thing that was paſling ; for his 
— * went from the maſked ball, 
which was given at court that 
evening, at twelve o'clock, where 
he had danced and played at qua- 
drille with General Gahler, his 
lady, and Counſellor Struenſee. 
Prince Frederic, the kin g's brother, 
was preſent at the ball, but not 
much attention was paid to him, 
and he did not ſtay to ſup there. 

« At four o'clock the next 
morning, Prince Frederick got u 
and dreſſed himſelf, and went wit 
Queen Julia Maria to the king's 
apartment, who was aſleep. They 

(N 3] ordered 
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ordered the valet de chambre to 
awake the king ; when they enter- 


ed, and told his majeſty, that the- 


queen and the two Strueniees were 
buſy in drawing an a& of renun- 
ciation, which they intended to 
force him to ſign, ;The queen- 
dowager and Prince Frederick then 
told the king, that the only means 
he could ome. 2 to prevent it, would 
be to ſign orders to arreſt the queen 
and the others concerned in the af- 
fair; which orders the Counſellor 
of State M. Guldberg, had made 
out ſome days before. The queen- 
dowager told the king, that, if he 
would not ſign the orders, ſhe and 
her ſon would; and, after ſome 
converſation, the king ſigned them. 
In conſequence of this, Col. Kol- 
ler. and Captains Maleulle, Frank, 
and Eiben, went to arreſt Count 
Struenſee, and, _— to his ho- 
te], though the colonel had not the 
king's orders with him, he told 
him his errand. Struenſee aſked 
him, if he knew who he was? 
Koller anſwered, he was once the 
miniſter of the cabinet, but now 
his priſoner, Struenſee wanted to 
ſee the king's order; but Koller 
ſaid, he would anſwer with his life 
that the king had ordered him to 
be arreſted. 
The queen was informed of 
her diſgrace by a billet ; imme- 
diately after the receipt of which, 
Count Ranzau, accompanied by 
the Lieutenants Bay, Pech, and 
Oldenbourg, entered her apartment. 
The queen was almoſt diſtracted at 
her ſituation; ſhe threatened Count 
Ranzau that he ſhould loſe his 
head, and would have gone in- 


ſtantly to the king; but Lieutenant 


Bay was poſted at the door to pre- 
vent her. Count Ranzau then told 
the officers, that, if the queen was 


JS. ON the 17th inſt. her majelt 
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ſuffered to go to the king, it woy!l 
colt them their lives. Her majeſy, 
finding that her threats ſignißel 
nothing, ſaid that her conduct had 
always been conformable to her 
duty, but that of the officers ha 
always been againſt it, (referring, 
as it is thought, to a deſign which 
was propoſed by Colonel Nulſer, 
and other officers of the light 
troops, laſt ſummer, to paſs an at 
of renunciation, if ſhe would have 
agreed to it). Count Ranzau put 
her into a carriage, and ſhe wa 
conducted under an eſchorte of x1 
dragoons to Kronenbourg. 
Prince Frederick is regarded 
at preſent as prime minifſter, and 
the queen-dowager holds the rein 
of government.—A report having 
been circulated, that ſome accident 
had happened ta, the king, his mi 
jeſty, attended by the queen - don. 
ager and Prince Frederick, ſhewed 
himſelf at the window. At noon, 
the king, attended by the hered- 
tary prince, went in a coach 
through the principal ſtreets, amid 
the acclamations of the people. l. 
the afternoon the king held a cour, 
and in the evening the city was i. 
luminated. 
« During the late revolution, 
the people having pillaged abv'# 
60 houſes, a royal ordinance u 
publiſhed to put a ſtop to ſuch dl 
orders.—-Count Ranzau, Col. Ki. 
ler, General Eichſtedt, and all de 
other officers, who executed the 
king's orders for this night, hit 
been promoted.“ 


The above relation was confirt 


ed by the following letter, dated 
| Altena, Jan. 2 


the queen, with the uy 
princeſs and Lady Moyliyn, — f 
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a guard of 30 dragoons, were con- 
duſted to the fortreſs of Kronen- 
bourg, The Counts Struenſee and 
Brandt, the Counſellor Struenſee, 
General Gahler and his lady, are 
likewiſe ſent to priſon. The Maſter 
of the Horſe, Bulow, General 
Gude, Col. Falckenſchiold, Lieu- 
tenant-general Heſſelberg, the 
State's Secretary Zoega, Panning, 
and more, are arreſted in their 
hoaſes under ſtrong guards. The 
papers belonging to the above-men- 
tioned perſons are ſealed up, and 
commiſhoners are appointed to en- 
quire into their conduct. His ma- 
jeſty gave all his orders relative to 
the above, after he came from the 
ball, at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, which were directed to be im- 
mediately executed. 

Council Office. Pr. Frederick, 
Counts Ranzau, Tott, and Often ; 


are ordered to attend. 

* Commiſſioners to examine the 
efair. Juel, Wind, Braem, Stampe, 
Lupdorf, Karſtens, Sovel, Koford, 


Aucker,—Prince Frederick is to be 
Vicegerent, 


LS 


| An Account of the Coronation of Guſ- 


bout lavus the Third, King of Sweden, 
i en the 22d day of Ma,, 1772. 

Kol- HE ceremony began by the 

| the ringing of bells in all the 

te churches of Stockholm, at eight 

hare oclock in the morning, a lane be- 

ng firſt formed by the horſe. and 

t guards, by the regiment of 

bm. nd, and by ſeveral companies 


burghers, both horſe and foot. 
Immediately upon this, the ſe- 
nators aſſembled in the council 
chamber, in their ſenatorial habits; 
and thoſe who were of the order of 


ed 0 
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the Prince Charles and his lady, 
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Seraphim wore their collars over 
their mantles; the other knights of 
this order, who were not ſenators, 
wore the collar and the mantle of 
the order. 
At the ſame time, the ſtates of 
the kingdom came in procefſion to 
the royal palace, in the following 
order, viz. Firſt, the order of pea- 
ſants; next, the burghers; and 
then the clergy, with their reſpec- 
tive ſpeakers at their heads; and 
laſtly, the grand marſhal, at the 
head of the order of nobles, havin 
before him two heralds as uſual. 
The KING, in his robes, as prince 
royal, with the prince's coronet on 
his head, was mounted on a very 
fine white horſe, which was a pre- 
fent to his majeſty from the king of 
Denmark : his majeſty rode under 
a canopy borne by — preſi 
dents, &c. and followed by a great 
number of officers of ſtate, &c. 
Then came the proceſſion of the 
QUEEN, preceded by two kettle - 
drummers and four trumpeters, on 
horſe-back, and followed by a great 
number of heralds, &c. The queen 
was in the coronation coach, mag- 
nificently adorned, and drawn b 
eight moſt beauriful dappled Dani 
horſes ; the horſes were led by eight 
captains of foot. 
On the proceſſion's entering the 
church, the muſic began, and con- 
tinued playing till all were placed. 
The king was received by the arch- 
biſhop in his cope, having the 
anointing horn in his hand, and 
being attended by the other biſhops 
in their copes. Upon his majeſty's 
entering the church, the biſhop of 
Lindkioping pronounced the words, 
Bleſſed be he who cometh in the name 
of the Lord ; whereupon the biſhop 
of Scara read a prayer. The king 
placed himſelf on his throne. Her 
(N 4] majeſty 
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majeſty being entered, the biſhop 
of Lindkioping pronounced the 
words, Blefjed be ſhe who cometh in 
the name of the Lord; after which 
the next eldeſt biſhop read a prayer. 
Her majeſty being ſeated ons the 
throne prepared for her, all the reſt 
of the biſhops went into the choir. 
After divine ſervice was perform- 
ed, the coronation muſic began 
again, during which the two prin- 
ces 1 the king from his 
throne to the altar. His majeſty 
being ſeated in the ſilver chair, and 
ſurrounded by all the ſenators, and 
. the ſtandard of the kingdom being 
placed behind the chair, the grand 
chamberlain, aſſiſted by the other 
chamberlains, took off the mantle 
of prince royal, which the king 
wore, and it was laid upon the altar: 
at the ſame time, the archbiſhop 
and the preſident of the chancery 
took the royal mantle from the al- 
tar, and put it upon the king's 
ſhoulders ; upon which his majetl 
kneeled before the ſtool on which 
the Bible was laid, the muſic ceaſed, 
and the Bible was opened by the 
archbiſhop at the firſt chapter of 
Joſhua, The king then laying 
three fingers on the Bible, took his 
coronation oath. This ended, the 
archbiſhop took: the anointing horn; 
and, the king kneeling, he anoint- 
ed his majeſty's forehead, breaſt, 
temples, and both hands, repeat- 
Ing, at the ſame time, the prayer 
uſual on this occaſion. The an- 
ointing being finiſhed, the king 
roſc, and ſeated himſelf in the 
Chair: then the ſenator count Horn 
aſſiſted the archbiſhop to take the 
royal crown from the altar, and to 
place it on the king's head, the 
archbiſhop reading the form of 
prayer for this ceremony; after 
which the ſenator baron Renter- 
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holm took the ſceptre, from the 
alrar, which he, together with the 
archbiſhop, delivered to the king, 
and another prayer was read. 

The ceremony of crowning the 
king being finiſhed, the Lait 
grand marthal of the court gave 
notice to the heralds appointed for 
that purpoſe, to proclaim that Guſ- 
tavus the Third was now crowned 
King of Sweden and Gothland, 
with the provinces thereunto be- 
longing ; he and no other. The 
guns were next fired from the artil. 
lery and the admiralty, 113 can- 
nons from each; and then the 
heralds proclaimed, Long live Kirg 
Guftavus ! Afterwards the biſhop 
of Abo chanted a prayer at the altar 
with the bleſſing. Immediately 
after the bleſſing the king left the 
chair, and went to his throne, 
clothed in the coronation mantle, 
with the crown on his head, the 
ſceptre in his right hand, and the 
globe in his left, The queen was 
then anointed and crowned with the 
ſame ceremonies as the king had 
been ; after which the heralds pro- 
claimed, Long live Queen Sophia 
Magdalena. 

Aſter the ceremony was over, 
the proceſhon moved out of the 
church in the ſame order in which 
it had enteted. 

As ſoon as they were returned io 
the palace, the king's rent maſter' 
threw out money to the populace, 
and ſeveral hogſheads of wine, e. 
were diftributed among them. 

About nine o'clock their majef 
ties ſupped in public, in the great 
hall of the kingdom, which v3 
richly ornamented and magniß- 
cently illuminated. 

On the firſt of June, when the 
different orders of the Rate came ic 
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cuſtomed oath of fidelity, his ma- for his unhappy fate.“ —— His un- 
jeſty, in his ſpeech upon that occa- eafineſs appeared much greater, 
fon, ſaid, ** Aſſured of your hearts, when he found Brandt's ſentence 
molt ſincerely purpoſing to merit equal to his own. Brandt alſo 
them, and to fix my throne upon ſeemed tolerably reſigned on hear- 
your love and felicity, the public ing his ſentence ; but the following 
engagement, which you are going morning his ſpirits totally ſunk, 
to enter into, would, in my opini- there being no barber ſent, as 
on, be needleſs, if antient cuſtom, ufual, to ſhave him, Meſſ. Munter 
and the law of Sweden, did not re- and Hee have been, ſince Saturday, 
quire it of you: — Unhappy the ſeldom abſent from Struenſee and 
King who wants the tye of oaths to Brandt. Both priſoners delivered 
ſecure himſelf on the throne; and into their Counſellors hands, on 
who, not aſſured of the hearts of their leaving them on Saturday laſt, 
his ſubjects, is conſtrained to reign two letters, one for the King, and 
only by the force of laws, when he one for the Committee of Enquiry. 
cannot by the love of his ſubjects.“ Yeſlerday they both received the 


. Hol 

p oly Sacrament, 

. Struenſee's ſentence takes up five 
y Particulars relating to the Sentence full ſheets of paper: Among the 


and Execution of the State Crini - Charges therein contained apainſt 
1 ö him are, his having aſſumed too 


tali in Den mars. 3 
„great a power to himſelf; his in- 
1 N Saturday the 25th of April, juring the King's treaſure for more 


e 

ie the Committee of Enquiry than ſixteen tons of gold; his 
23 moceeded to pronounce ſentence forging {or falſify ing) a dradght; 
* wainſt John Frederick Struenſee, his diſcharging the guards; the 
id and Enevold Brandt, which was ſuſpicious arrangements he had been 
0- ecordingly preſented to the Privy- ordering within the walls of the 


ouncil, without his majeſty's at- city, &c, 

endance, In the afternoon the randt's ſentence expreſsly ſays, 
nvy-Council met again; in the That, on account of his Jefigns 
ning, towards ſeven o'clock, agitated immediately againſt the 
e King arrived from Charlotten- ſacred perſon of his Majeſty, the 
up, and preſided at the Council- exceptions he made could not be 
ard, when, after confirming the admitted, and was therefore de- 
ntence, he went directly to the clared guilty, and condemned, 
lian Opera, Towards the conciuſion of their 
dame day, at twelve at noon, ſent8nce is added, in virtue of the 
th the priſoners were acquainted, Daniſh Law Book, B. vi. C. 
their Counſellors, with their Art. 1, „ That both Count John 


at ences, Struenſee received and Frederic Struenſee, and Count 
y2s a his with extraordinary com- Enevold Brandt, having made 
jh- dure, which naturally aſtoniſhed themſelves guilty, and, as an ex- 


(thoſe preſent; to whom he ob- ample to others, ſtand juſtly con- 


the ed, they ought, as he did, to demned to forfeit their honours, 
to eie it to his conſtant „ appre- lives, and property, and are en- 
7. bus, and his long preparations tirely degraded from the dignities 
d belong- 


| 
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belonging to their titles of Earls, 
their Far s coat of arms is to be 


broken by the hands of the common 
hangman. This being done, 
their right hands ſhall be cut off, 
next their heads; then ſhall their 
bodies be quartered, and laid upon 
the wheel, and their heads and 
hands fixed upon iron ſpikes. 

The aforeſaid dead warrants were 
executed the 28th of April, in a 
field without the Eaſtern Gate. A 
ſcaffold was erected, nine yards in 
height, and eight yards ſquare, 
whither both the priſoners were 
carried in hackney coaches : in the 
firſt went the Attorney-General, 
and ſome attendants. Brandt ap- 
peared firſt on the ſcaffold ; he had 
on a gold-laced hat, a green ſuit 
of cloaths, with gold binding, and 
boots. He ſpoke for ſome little 
time to the Clergyman, Mr. Hee, 
after which the ſentence was read, 
and executed; his head was ſeveral 
times expoſed to the view of an 
immenſe crowd of ſpectators. Next 
appeared Struenſee on the ſcaffold, 
accompanied by Dr. Munter, hav- 
ing his hat in his hand, and dreſſed 
in a blue ſuperfine ſuit; he ſpoke 
to Dr. Munter, and, when done, 
+ his ſentence was executed in every 
ſhape like the foregoing one; their 
corpſes were carried to the uſual 
place of execution to be there cx- 
poſed. Struenſee behaved very 
penitently ; but this cannot be ſaid 
of Brandt, for his whole conduct 
was remarkably bold. Several files 
of ſoldiers and ſailors guarded the 
ſcaffold, and the town guards were 
alſo reinforced. Though immenſe 
numbers were, for want of room, 
diſappointed of ſeeing this execu- 
tion, and all ſeeming, for a while, 
in a violent ferment, yet the whole 


went off ugdiſturbed and quietly, 
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The crimes they were cha 


with, are as follow: Struenſee was 
accuſed of having embezzled from 
the King's coffers a large fun 
erling; 
of having iſſued many orders from 
the Cabinet without the W 


amounting to 125,000 l. 


knowledge; of having been gui 


guiity 


of criminal converſation with the 
; of having ſecreted from 
the King ſeveral letters ſent to his 
Count Brandt wa 
accuſed of having been privy u 
Struenſee's criminal converſation, 
and all his other crimes, without 
divulging them, and having lad 
violent hands upon the King's Ma 


Majeſty, &c. 


jeſty, &c. 


Extract of a letter from the Mauritia, 
of the loſs of the Verelſt Eaſt. Indi- 
man. 


6c R. Walter Brown, lately 
a paſſenger with me, be. 
ing now going to Europe in a di- 
ferent ſhip, makes it uncertail 
which will arrive firſt ; therefor 
ſent you the following ſhort, me- 
lancholy account by him, viz. Iv 
diſpatched from Bengal the this 


of March, after which was unfar 


tunately wrecked here the 25th 


laſt April about twelve at midnight 
Beſides the total loſs of the Veel 
and all the cargo, five-and-twell 

ople were unfortunately drown? 
in attempting to get through 27 
mendous ſurt, much larger that 
that at Madraſs, which we wert® 
obliged to paſs through before a 
could receive any aſſiſtance from 
the French, who durſt only enn 
to the edge of it (no boat bein 
able to live a moment in the a 
and their anchor between that n 


certain 

ſome of 
ma I pre 
expediti 
delivera 


the land, which was full four miles 
diſtant from thence, Our fituation 
was ſuch, that in all probability 
every ſoul among us would have 
periſhed, but for the aſſiſtance of 
the French, who did every _ in 
their power to ſave as many of us 
as poſſible, and in our landing 
behaved with the greateſt tender- 
neſs and humanity imaginable to us 
all. 

« [ remained on board two days 
and nights, after the ſhip firſt 
ſunk, and in a ſituation too dread- 
ful and horrid for pen to deſcribe, 
with the ſurfs continually battering 
and making a fair breach all over 
us. The 27th at 5 P. M. found 
the ſhip began to ſeparate and part 
at midſhips, the decks were before 
all fallen in holes fore and aft; 
had ſeen the chief mate, and ſeve- 
10 ral others, taken up the day before 
by the French boats,,, who could 
not come within half a mile of us 


tely for the ſurf; likewiſe ſaw fifteen 
1 people drowned in attempting to 
U- 


to get through. Our ſituation was 
then become deſperate: to continue 
longer by the wreck had no appear- 
ance of ſafety, and to quit her was 
certain immediate deſtruction to 
ſome of us. In this dreadful dilem- 
ma I preferred the latter for the moſt 
expecitious and probable means of 
deliverance; accordingly quitted her 
upon a large raft of ipars, booms, 
Kc. as well ſpread, ſecured, and 
laſhed together, as our unhappy 
circumſtances would admit of, 


uy — Vhich we had all along reſerved for 
ere the laſt take. Mr. Gruchen, Mr. 
N George Williamſon, Mr. Matthew 


Miller, and Mr. Martin, paſſen- 
gers; Mr. Baldock, ſecond officer; 

t. James Collins, midſhipman; 
my brother and others, to the num- 


ber of fifty in all (determining to 
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ſhare the ſame fate with me) came 
away at the ſame time; Mr. Mar- 
tin, and Thomas Harriſon, caul- 
ker's mate, being too eager in get- 


ting on the raft, were drowned 


along fide the wreck. Large and 
ſlout as our raft was, the — 
ſet it before we had got half through, 
and turned us all adrift, by which 
misfortune poor Mr, Matthew Mil- 
ler, Mr. James Collins, and five 
others, were drowned. My bro- 
ther, Mr. Gruchen, Mr. William- 
fon, Mr. Baldock, and others, to 
the number of forty-one of us in 
all, fortunately ſcrambled on the 
raft again after it was overſet, and 
got ſafe to the French boats, who 
were waiting ready to take us in, 

« When firſt we firuck, there 
were 125 ſouls on board in all, 101 
of whom were ſaved, and 25 
periſhed. Thank God we loſt no 
more, for a French ſhip, being 
wrecked in the ſame place a few 
years ago, had only nine people 
ſaved out of 250. 

«*« Being obliged, for ſelf-preſer- 
vation, to quit the wreck without 
a coat to my back, I had no opportu- 
nity of ſaving a journal, or any 
papers to aſſiſt me in making out a 
regular lift of every body's names 
that were on board ; thoſe of all the 
drowned I have given you in the 
incloſed, and of thoſe that were 
ſaved as far as I can recolleQ ; 
which is all lizewiſe but thoſe of 
two foreigners, ſhipped at Bengal, 
whoſc names I cannot remember.” 

The hardſhips and misfortunes 
ſuſtained by a lady (Mrs. Grubar) 
after the Verelſt was beat to pieces, 
are hardly to be paralleled. She 
was twice thrown off the raft that 
carried part of the crew on fhore, 
but by an uncommon exertion of 
fortitude regained Wagain, and 

was 
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was then beat againſt the ſide of a 
ledge of rocks, where ſhe continu- 
ed near three hours with the ſurf 
daſhing on her, before ſhe could be 

t on ſhore, which, at length, 
with great difficulty, was happily 
accompliſhed. 


The ſollowing is ſaid to be an au- 
thentic copy of a Will, made by 

his majeſty King Geo. I. in fa- 
vour of the Ducheſs of Kendal, 
together with a declaration of 
truſt from Robert Walpole, Eſq; 
afterwards Sir Robert, to his ſaid 
majeſty, for the uſe of the Du- 
cheſs—And alſo the opinion of 
ſeveral of the moſt eminent law- 
yers of that reign, relative to the 
diſpoſal of the king's perſon- 
alities. 


COPY.) 


HEREAS I George, kin 
of Great Britain, France — 
Ireland, &c. am poſſeſſed of and 
entitled to ten rand pounds 
capital ſtock of the Governor and 
Company of Merchants of Great 
Britain, trading to the South Seas 
and other parts of America, and 
for encouraging the fiſhery, com- 
monly called South Sea ſtock, as in 
and by the books of the ſaid Go- 
vernor and Company may and doth 
appear. And whereas twelve thou- 
ſand nine hundred eighty- ſix pounds 
two ſhillings and two pence of the 
ſame capital ſtock of the. ſaid Go- 
vernor and Company is veſted in 
our right truſty and well beloved 
counſellor Robert Walpole, Eſq; 
and for which laſt-mentioned ſtock 
the ſaid Robert Walpole has credit 

ven him in the books of the ſaid 
8— and Company, by virtue 


of our warragfunder our royal ſign 
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manual, bearing date the twenty. 
fourth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred twenty-three ; which ſaid ſtock 
was my proper ſtock, and ſo veſted 


in and allowed to the ſaid Roben 
Walpole—only upon truſt, and to 
the intent and purpoſe that he the 
ſaid Robert Walpole ſhould trans- 
fer and aſſign the ſame, with all the 
dividends, produce and profits 
thereof, to ſuch perſon or perſons, 
and to and for fich uſes, intents, 
and purpoſes as I, by any inſtru- 
ment in writing, or by my laſt will 
and teſtament, or by any writing 
purporting my laſt will and teſta- 
ment reſpectively, to be ſigned by 
me, in the preſence of two or more 
credible witneſſes, ſhould direct or 


appoint: and until ſuch direction 


or appointmsnt ſhall be made by 
me as aforeſaid; or in default there- 
of, that the faid Robert Walpole 
ſhould be and remain poſſeſſed of 
the ſaid twelve thouſand nine hun- 
dred eighty-ſix pounds two fhil- 
lings and two pence capital ſtock, 
and - the uce, profits, and 
dividends of and for the ſame, on 
truſt for my ſole uſe and benefit, 
and for no other uſe, intent, and 
purpoſe whatſoever, And wheres 
it is my will and deſign to give and 
diſpoſe all the ſaid capital ſtock, 
as well that of which I am poſſeſſed, 
as that which is veſted in the ſaid 
Robert Walpole, in truſt as afore- 
ſaid, from and after my deceale, to. 
gether with all the dividends and 
profits that ſhall be then due and 
in arrear for the ſame, to Ehren- 
gard Meluſine, Ducheſs of Kendal, 
to and for her ſole uſe and bene. 
fit: and for that purpoſe only 
have thought fit to make this 
laſt will and teſtament. Now * 
hereby give and deviſe, as wel a , 
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claring my will and deſire to be, 


P flock of which I am poſſeſſed, as that this my laſt will, made for the 


if aforeſaid, as the ſaid twelve thou- 
fand nine hundred eighty-ſix pounds 
k two ſhillings and two pence, capi- 
« tal ſtock, which is veſted in the 
6 faid Robert Walpole, in truſt as 
* aforeſaid, together with all the 
de Fridends and profits which ſhall 


1 be due and in arrear for the ſame, 
. at the time of my deceaſe, and all 


the right and title I can or may have 
in or to the ſaid ten thouſand pounds 
capital ſtock, and the ſaid twelve 
thouſand nine hundred eighty-ſix 
pounds two ſhillings and two 

nce, or any part thereof, either 
in law or equity, to Ehrengard 
Melufine, Ducheſs of Kendal—for 
her ſole uſe and benefit. — And I do 
hereby dire& and appoint the ſaid 
Robert Walpole, his executors and 


by adminiflirators, as ſoon as conve- 
ole niently may be after my deceaſe, to 


afipn and in due manner transfer 
the ſaid twelve thouſand nine hun- 
dred eighty - ſix pounds two ſhillings 
and two pence, capital ſtock, veſted 
in him the ſaid Robert Walpole, 
in truſt as aforeſaid, together with 
all the dividends then unrecei ved 
and due for the ſame, to the ſaid 
Ehrengard Melufine, Ducheſs of 
Kendal, and for the ſole uſe and 
benefit of the ſaid Ehrengard Me- 
luſine, Ducheſs of Kendal. And 


WY be end chat this my will and 
wy mention may better take effect, I 
i de hereby make, conſtitute and 
8 appoint the ſaid Ehrengard Melu- 
* ine, Ducheſs of Kendal of 


this my laſt will and teſtament, as to 
the ſaid capital ſtock only, hereby 
pen and devifed, or hereby 
mentioned or intended to the ſaid 


[ 
17 beef. of Kendal to be given and 
id el, 35 aforeſaid, and to and 
the * no other matter or thing. intent, 


4 purpoſe whatſoever, hereby de- 


purpoſe aforeſaid, ſhall be conſtru- 
ed and expounded in the moſt fa- 
vourable and beneficial manner, 
for effecting what is hereby by me 
intended. And in teſtimony that 
this is my laſt will and teſtament, 
I have figned and fealed the ſame, 
the twenty-fifth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord one thouſand 
ſeven hundred twenty. 
(Signed) 

| GEORGE R. 
Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, and de- 

clared, by me George, king of 

Great Britain, France, and Ire- 

land, to be my laſt will and teſ- 

tament, in the preſence of 

R. Walpole. 


F 


Secretary to the Ducheſs 
of Kendal. 


The Declaration of Truft from Sir 
Robert 5 40. 


WHEREAS 129861. 25. 2d. 

capital ſtock of the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of 
Great Britain trading to the South 
Seas and other parts of America, 
and for encouraging the fiſhery, 
commonly called South Sea ſtock, 
was, by virtue of his majeſty's war- 
rant under his royal fign manual, 
bearing date the 24th day of May, 
in the year of our Lord 1723, placed 
to the credit of Robert Walpole, 
Eſq; in the books of the ſaid com- 
pany, as in and by the ſaid books 
may and doth appear. Now know 
all men by thele preſents, that the 
ſaid Robert Walpole doth hereby 
acknowledge and declare, that the 
ſaid capital ſtock, and every part 
thereof, was and is the proper ſtock 
of his ſaid majeſty ; and that the 
name of him, the ſaid Robert Wal- 


pole, 
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pole, was only made uſe of; and 
the ſaid ſtock was ſo placed to the 
credit of him the ſaid Robert Wal- 
pole, in the books of the ſaid com- 
pany, upon and under the trults, 
and to and for the intents and pur- 
poſes hereafter-mentioned ; that is 
to ſay, upon truſt, and to the in- 
tent and purpoſe, that he the ſaid 
Robert Walpole, his executors and 
adminiſtrators, ſhould transfer and 
aſſign the ſaid 129861. 2s. 2 d. 


capital ſtock, and every part there- 


of, with all the dividends, pro- 
duce, and profits of the ſame, to 
ſuch perſon or perſons, and to and 
for ſuch uſes, intents, and pur- 
poſes as his majeſty, by any inſtru- 
ment in writing, or by his laſt will 
and teſtament, or by any writing 
| his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, reſpectively to be ſigned by 
his majeſty in the preſence of two or 
more credible witneſſes, ſhall direct 
or appoint ; and until ſuch direc- 
tion or appointment ſhall be made 
by his majeſty as aforeſaid, or in 
default thereof, that he the ſaid 
Robert Walpole, his executors 
and adminiftrators, ſhall be and 
remain poſſeſſed of the ſaid 129861. , 
28 13 capital ſtock, and the 
ce, profits, and dividends of 
and for the ſame, on truſt for the 
ſole uſe and benefit of his ſaid ma- 
jeſty, and to and for no other uſe, 
intent or purpoſe whatſoever. In 
witneſs whereof, the ſaid Robert 
Walpole hath hereunto ſet his hand 
and ſeal the 25th day of May, in 
the year of our Lord 1723. 
Witneſs e 
L. M. Mehmet. ne 


Opinions to whom the Right of 
the King's Perſonalities belong. 


GUBSCR IPTI declaramus nos 
pro certa & indubita lege tenere, 
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uod jocalia & id genus pretioſi 
ecundum legem Anglia ſemper 
apud nos uſitatam & approbatam de. 
nominantur catalla, Angliſechattel:, 
Dirimus etiam quod per eanden 
legem, jocalia, & hujus modi bona 
& catalla per regem vel reginan 
Angliæ empta, & in vita eorur- 


dem minime diſpoſita non de- 


ſcendant poſt mortem eorunden 
neque deveniant, illi, quem Rex 
vel regina Angliz per teſtamen- 
tum inſtituerit hæredem, bono- 
rum & catallorum ſuorum, quen 
nos vocamus executorem teſtament), 
ſed ſucceſſori ad coronam regian 
ſolummodo adjudicanda ſunt; & 
hæc lex ſtabilita exiſtit judicio juri 
zritorum, & continua obſervatione 
in omni ſeculo approbata fuit. 
Et hæc bene cognoſcimus & 
ſcimus per experientiam nofiran 
rſcripta veterum in jure noſto 
Anglicano eruditorum per libro 
annaliam diverſorum regum Anglia 
& memoranda in curiis noſtris fide 
digniſſima. In cujus rei teſtims- 
nium huit chartz manus noſira 


appoſimus. 


Hen. Hatſell, Tho. Put 
Ja. Mountague, R. Eyre, 

Jo. Hawles, Jo. Com 
Con. Phipps, San. Deal. 


Declarat & ſubſcript per perſon 
hic nominat ſtylo veteri 24D. 


cembris, 1708, coram me, 
T ho, Trevi! 


— 


An Account of a Man's faxing tr 
Shot of a Cannon at a ſmall Dif 
tance, with the Method of dun 
it with Safety. 


Was a few day fince in con- 
1 pany with a perſon, who 4. 
firmed he had the ſecret of doing 


: of, but 
thing I have often heard vb 


in 
fibilit 
rocu 
l, 
ecutic 
ſented 
an ire 
bullet 
tity of 
All 
the ch 
which 
himſel 


before 
us to fi 
ſurpriz 
unwilli 
ing his 
him to 
non, at 
receive 
and I fi. 
of the 
doubt | 
full char 
but, to 
prize, w 
with his 


itherto always imagined impoſ- 
— that bs, handing the ſhot of 
2 cannon charged with a proper 
ball, and full quantity of powder, 
at the diſtance of only ten yards. 
A ſet of us, who were together, 
on his poſitively aſſerting this, 
inſt all our objections to the poſ- 
ſibility of it, offered, in ſhort, to 
| procure a cannon, and powder and 
ball if he dared to put it into ex- 
ecution; to which he readily con- 
ſented ; and the next day we got 
an iron gun, a nine pounder, a 
bullet of that weight, and a quan- 
tity of powder for a charge. 

All that he required was, to have 
the charging of the gun himſelf, 
which . had done, he placed 
bimſelf at ten yards diſtance, ſtrait 
before the muzzle, and deſired one of 


J. us to fire it: We were a good deal 
10 ſurprized at his confidence, but, 
5 unwilling to be acceſſary to his loſ- 
; ing his life by his raſhneſs, deſired 
17 him to ſtand from before the can- 
* non, and only place his hand to 
rv receive the bullet. This he did, 


and I fired it myſelf: The loudneſs 
of the report gave us no room to 
doubt but that he had put in the 
full charge of powder we gave him; 
but, to our amazement and ſur- 
prize, we ſaw him ſtop the ball 
with his hand; the ball fell di- 
rectly down; in ſhort, he received 
no hurt, Some of the company 
judped he had done this by putting 
in a falſe ball made of hollow paſte- 
board, but, on examining it, we 
found it the very bullet we had 
given him; fo that it was plain 
here was no cheat. 

On the whole, after a thouſand 
random gueſſes about the way in 
which this was done, the man 
offered, for a certain ſum of money, 
o tell us the ſecret, which we 
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joined to purchaſe, and found to 
be this: 

When you have the proper quan- 
tity of powder for a charge, put a 
very little of it into the-cannon, 
then put in the ball, and over it 
put in the reft of the powder, then 
put in the wadding, and ram it 
down hard as uſual. This is the 
whole myſtery, and a cannon thus 
charged will not carry the bullet 
twenty yards. The report of the 
cannon this way 1s as loud as an 
other, for all the powder is fired, 


the bullet not filling the barrel ſo 


exactly as to prevent its catching z 
and the effect of the ball is almoſt 
nothing, becauſe the ball is only 
thrown forward by the ſmall quan- 
tity of powder that is below it, that 
which is above rather driving it 
back than forward. 

When we had purchaſed the 
ſecret, we tried it ſeveral times, 
firing againſt thin deal boards, 
without hurting them; and, for 
fear of accidents, that, I think, is 
much the beſt way of making the 
experiment. 


T. W. 


Extraordinary Literary Work. 


HERE have lately appeared, 

at Pans, propoſals for print- 

ing, by ſubſcription, a literary 
work, which is, perhaps, the moſt 
extraordinary that ever appeared. 
The author is Monſ. Count de Ge- 
belin, member of the Academy 
Royal at Rochelle, and of the 
Oeconomical Society at Bern, 
whoſe learning and abilities are 
univerſally chad It is 
intitled, Du Monde Primitif,, ana- 
lyſe et compare avec le Monde Mo- 
derne; ou Recherches ſur les Anti- 
quites 
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quits du Monde the antient world, 
analyſed and compared with the 


modern; or an enquiry into the 
antiquities of the firſt ages; under 
the tollowing heads. 

I. Of the origin of language and 
writing ; of univerſal grammar ; 
an alphabet and dictionary of the 
primitive language ; and the rela- 
tion of theſe with the alphabets, 
grammar, and languages of the 
preſent time, 

II. The ſymbolical genius of an- 
riquity demonſtrated in the hiero- 
glyphical writing, allegorical lan- 


uage, mythological tables, and 


ymbols, that have been in uſe 

among all nations; with the he- 
raldry, heroic poetry, coſmogony, 
and theogony of all nations, 

III. Of the primitive religion; 
with a general key to the theology 
of all ancient nations. | 
IV. Of the hiſtory, traditions, 
and cuſtoms of the primitive world, 
and how far the knowledge of them 
has been tranſmitted to- us. 

V. Of its laws and cuſtoms, re- 
lative to agriculture, the ſources of 
the grandeur and power of ancient 
empires. 

VI. Of its calendar and feaſis, 

and the objects to which they re- 
lated. 

VII. Of its principal monu- 

ments, withanexplanation of them. 

An account of the books, which 
the author has read upon theſe ſub- 

jets, and of thoſe which he has 

not been able to procure, 

The author is aware, that the. 
nature of his work, including diſ- 

coveries, which, in general, will 

be, thought impoſſible, muſt expoſe 

it to cenſure, as illuſive and viſio- 

nary, like the figures that are ſome- 

times ſeen in clouds, which depend 
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upon the fancy of the beholder, 


rarely appearing the ſame to any 
two perſe ns, and always vaniſhingy 
they are pproached. How,' ays 
he, can things be traced to their 
firſt ſource, ſince, in proportion a 
ſcience and art become perfect, their 
_ becomes obſcure; as the 
ight of a taper totally diſappear 
in thee of 24. Dj FI 
This objection he removes, by 
obſerving, that, if ſome common 
principles can, be aſcertained, all 
things may be traced into their 
ſource without much afliſtance fiom 
hiſtory : and that, if the learned 
have failed in the attempt, it is 
becauſe they have taken the tree 
by its branches, and not by its 
trunk: they have been bewildered 
by their multiplicity and convoly- 
tions, and, not having been able 
to comprehend them all, have ne- 
ver diſcovered where they unite in 
a common ſtock, I,“ ſays be, 
have endeavoured to trace the 
branches from the trunk, and not 


the trunk from the branches. As 
mam was placed upon this earth to 
enjdy and cultivate it, all his know- 
ledge muſt originally be produced 
by 1mitation : to trace all his in- 
ventions, therefore, to their ſource, 
it is neceſſary to conſider the ob- 
jets with which the brit men were 
ſurrounded, the ſenſations which 
ſtruck them, the ideas which were 
neceſſarily excited, the organs wit 
which they were furniſhed to com- 
municate their thoughts, the #g1s 
and expreſſions which would nat. 
rally reſult, the manner in wt 
abfiracted and metaphyſical ideas 
were derived from an acquaintance 
with natural or phyſical objects, 
from the mutual wants and rel, 
tions which united families, 
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. work of itſelf, The ſubſcription : 


from the natural progreſs of the 


0 human mind towards perfection - 
" The work will be divided into 
* two parts; one relative to words, 
1 and the other to things. 8 

ry The firſt part, among many other 
he curious particulars, contains a dic- 
1 tionary of the Hebrew language, 

traced into-its true radicals, and 

by both into the primitive and modern 
on languages, by which many difficul- 
all ties in its conſtruction will be re- 
eit moved, = - | 85 
* A dictionary of the Latin lan- 
od guage, traced into its true radicals, 
I with the reaſon of each; ſo that 
10 the reader may, in a very fhort 
iv time, not omy acquire the know- 
ed ledge of all the words in that lan- 
lo- guage, but aſſign the reaſon of each. 
ble An etymological dictionary of 
le- the French language. 

in A comparative Paionary of the. 
he, Celtic, the Teutonic, the Northern, 
the the Greek, the Perſian, and the 
10t Indian languages, ſhewing their re- 
As lation to each other, and to the 
10 primitive language. | 

G4 An account of the origin of the 
ed Chineſe language and writing, and 
in- their relation to the primitive lan- 
ce, Ruage and alphabet. gn 

ob- An etquiry concerning the lan- 
ere $1ages of Africa and America, and 
ich demonſtration that they are derived 
en rom the primitive language. 

ith * e ſecond part contains the 


>ograpiy of the primitive world, 


Ms hiſto j 
A 1. traditions, dogmas, 


to- 
ich The work will be illuſtrated with 
eas 3 number of curious copper- 
nce 4 and the firſt volume, in- 
Us, leg, « Principes ſar 1 origine des 


— to ſubſcribers next Mi- 
un * Each volume will con- 

— = doo pages in quarto, and 
Vas xv will make a eompleat 


udues, et leur rapports,“ will be 


(19g, 


for the firſt volume is twelve livres, 
half to be paid at the time of ſub- 
ſcribing, and half on the delivery 
of the ry 3 AN 
Subſcriptions are taken in by 
Mr. Elmſly, bookſeller, over againſt 
Southampton-ſtreet, in the Strand. 
This ingenious author, upon re- 
ceiving, from Mr. Bonet, a voca- 
bulary of words of the language 
ſpoken by the inhabitants of the 
'South-Sea 1ſlands, aſſigned the 
meaning of ſeveral of them, by an 
application of his general princi- 
P es ; which is a demonſtration that 
is ſyſtem is not a chimera, but 
founded in truth, and capable of 
betng reduced into practice. 


0 


State of "Smithfield Market for forty 
Tears. 
SIR, 
12 September laſt I communi- 

cated my ſentiments to the pub- 
lick on the dearneſs of proviſions, 
and endeavoured to prove that a real 
ſcarcity, ariſing from the unneceſ- 
ſary breed of horſes, was the prin- 
cipal cauſe of ſo heavy a misfortune. 
To ſupport the truth of my aſſer- 
tion beyond the poſſibility of queſ- 
tion, I ſhall now take a compari- 
tive view for forty years back of all 
the black cattle and ſheep brought 
to Smithfield-market ; from whach 
the reader will ſee at one glance, 
that, however the buildings in the . 
metropolis, and the inhabitants, 
have increaſed, no material increaſe 
has taken place in the conſumption 
of butcher's meat. 

In juſtice to a gentleman equally 
known to the workd for his integrity 
and his benevolence, I muſt ac- 
knowledge that the following table 
is not my own; but I have a pride - 

-an 
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mtably authentick, 1 
to ore the ge. 
more emboldened, with informa- neral purpoſes of ity, 


4 * ſewing the Number of Sheep and Black Catth 4 at Smithful- 
market for the laff Forty Tears. 
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ing table it ap- 
pears, that the e in the ſale 
of black cattle is about equal to the 
increaſe in the ſale of ſheep, ac- 


cording to the which 
they w_ to ST in point of 
weight ; therefore it is evident that 
the conſumption of theſe articles 
of food is now nearly the ſame as 
ic was forty years ago, which makes 
us naturally aſk, how this can cor- 
reſpond with the general outcry, 
that the metropolis requires ſuch 
extraordinary quantities of provi- 
fions as to advance the price on one 
hand, while foreſtalling and en- 
profſing advance it on the other, to 
the unſpeakable diſtreſs of the com- 
munity ? 

on who bave maintained theſe 
two poſitions may perceive their 
niſtle by the table in the firſt in- 
ſtance; and in reſpect to the ſecond, 
it is manifeſt, that, if the country 
produced a plenty, this produce 
muſt be 2 to market; unleſs 
we abſurdly ſuppoſe, that the dea- 
lers in proviſions are wicked merely 
for the ſake of wickedneſs, and de- 
roy one part of their property to 
raiſe the other part on its unavoida- 
ble purchaſers, For myſelf, how- 
ever, | always imagine that the 
value of a commodity is governed 
by the quantity on ſale, and am 
certain that the more live ſtock we 
bring to Smithfield, the lower the 
au of butchers meat muſt be re- 


The with-holding cattle from 


_ or taking them away un- 


is ſoap tly hazardous to 
the owners, — will ſeldom 
mempt either; for in the firſt place 
the longer they are detained in the 
woatty, after they have been pro- 
Rrly fed, the longer the grazier 


From the 
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the various hazards attendant upon 
accident and mortality. In the ſe- 
cond place, let us ſuppoſe that he 
ſtops them a little 
market, or takes them away from 
it in tion of a better price, 
can we 1magine that the worſe th 
row the more profitably they wi 
ell, or that the owner will keep 
them near town three or four days 
at a certain expence, without even 
a probability of any advantage ? 
Aﬀer cattle have been driven 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
miles, and on the road have been 
miſerably ſupplied even with food, 
to which they are unacguſtomed z 
after they have been made as fat 
as poſſible, and then turned out to 
a long journey, when leaſt able to 
endure the fatigue ; after they have 
been cruelly beaten, and in gene» 
ral lamed in their progreſs to the 
capital, and thrown into a ſtate 
which muſt ſpeedily reduce them, 
eſpecially if they are off their feed ; 
which is frequently the caſe ; I ſay, 


after all theſe diſadvantages are 


conſidered, is it credible that an 
man in his ſenſes would keep ſu 

a ſtock willingly upon his hands ? 
No. 

The very avarice imputed to the 
owner muſt induce him to diſpoſe 
of live ſtock inſtantly, and render 
him utterly diſinclined to trifle 
much about terms with a purchaſer, 
In every point of view, therefore, 
proviſions being of a periſhable na- 
ture, it is, generally ſpeaking, im- 
poſſible to create an artificial ſcar- 
city, except for a very ſhort time: 
and if the ſpring of a real ſcarcity 
ſhould be fortunately traced, it be- 
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eomes the duty of every good ſub- 
ject to exert himſelf in cutting it 


Many writers have found great 
fault with the preſent mode of col- 
lecting live ſtock, and bringing 
them to market by jobbers; they 
have alſo ſound fault with ſaleſmen 
and carcaſe butchers: but in op- 

ſition to theſe caſuiſts J maſt de- 
elare, that I look upon the perſons 
thus cenſured as very eſſentially ſer- 
viceable to the publick : for in- 
Kance, the lock of graziers or 
farmers cannot all become fat at 
the ſame time, but when any part 
is ſa, the ſooner that part 1s diſ- 
poſed of the better; therefore the 

bbers or drovers either buy or 
drive ſuch ſtock as is fit for ſale to 
the market, where the ſaleſman has 
but the ſmall commiſſion of one ſhil3 
ling and fix-pence per bullock, or 
three-pence per ſheep, for his trou- 
ble in difpoſing of them to the car- 
caſe or cutting-butcher, and if the 
latter has not the conveniences for 
ſlaughtering, he may have the bul- 
lock ſlaughtered for four ſhillings, 
and the whole of his produce fairly 
'accounted for, This expence ſurely 
cannot materially enhance the price 
to the conſumers. 

A gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, who keeps part of his eſtate 
in his own hands in the _ of 
'Suffolk, one hundred miles from 
London, informs me that his black 
cattle are driven from his own 
-grounds to Smithfield market, and 
there ſold, for which he pays only 
five ſhillings per head, including 
the whole of their keep and turn- 

ikes. Can live ſtock be conveyed 
from the breeder to the conſumer 
at a leſs expence ? ſurely no, 

What would the conſequence be 
I graziers, &c. were to bring their 
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I 8 and to 
charge the expenceof their journ 
and Tbs to — publick ? Tt is — 
evident to need a reply. Beſides, 
the very perſons juſt before com- 
—— 1 ſeem as ſubject to mi. 
ortunes as other men, and in ye. 
neral appear to meet with equal 
difficulties in procuring a liveli 
hood. For theſe reaſons, and mary 
more which might be urged, it 
appears to me that the dearneſs 8 
proviſions is owing to a real ſcar. 
city ; and therefore, until a greater 
lenty of the neceſſaries of life ſhall 
— produced, or until the preſent 
produce be applied much more to- 
wards the ſupport of the people, aud 
much leſs towards the maintenance 
of unneceſſary horſes, a redudtion 
of the prices will-remain abſolutely 
impoſſible. 
Francis Mort, 


Cheapfide, March 4. 
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Prices of Grain per Quarter at Brar- 
Key and Mark-Lane, for fifteen 
ſucceſſive Tears. | 


Wheat. Barley, Oats. 


nn TEE. 


1742 
1743 
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1746 
1747 
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1749 
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Tables of 
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g fore Parliament. | 
00 Years, | Barley. { Malt. |Oatmeal| Rye, | Wheat, Quantity, Bounty. 
, -—_—t, oy © 
y rs. Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. Qs. Quarters. * 
if 1744 | 20,090 219,862] 2,6 57 74,169| 231,984 Barley 449,289 — 56, 159 
: 3745 | 95.878) 219,354] 9,770| $3,966] 324,830 Malt _ 1,426,264 — 184,195 
K. 746 [153,719] 282,024] 20,203] 45,782] 130,646|Oatmeal 37,366 — 4,668 
ua} 1747 103, 140 361,280] 2, 122 92,718| 266,906 Rye 399,883 — 69,977 
li- 1743 | 93857] 349-363] 3768[103z891] 543,387]Wheat 1,455,642 — 363,908 
1 Totals 451, 684,431,883 37, 5200400, 526'1,497,762 |Totals 3.768, 444 — 678,907 
0 N. B. The difference between the French 997 previous to 
1 the quantity of corn exported, and opening the laſt campaigu, which 
* that of corn exported for bounty, was the main cauſe of that preci - 
- js occaſioned by ſome that has been pitate and ill- conſidered treaty of 
= gxported to Alderney, Guernſey, . Aix-la-Chapelle. 
ar and ſerſey, and ſome in foreign The total exports of the above pe- 
ſhips, which 1s not intitled go riod of five years, being 3,768,444 
* bounty. | quarters of different ſpecies of corn, 
1 may be ſuppoſed to have produ- 
el OBSERVATIONS. 


Theſe great exports have been 
principally from the ports of Lon- 
don, Ipſwich, Yarmouth, Wales, 
Lynn Regis, Hull, Briſtol, South- 


dhoreham ; and the chief countries 
exported to are, Holland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Denmark, Portu- 


France and Flanders, on account 
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ampton, Cowes, Chicheſter, and 


gal, and the Mediterranean: but 
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A Table of the Corn ex rted from England during five Years, diſtin- 
viſhing the Species thereof, with the Bounties payable thereon, laid 


ced 
at 35s. per quarter C. 6,594," 77 
at 40s. 7,536,888 
at 458. 8,478,999 
at 508. 9,421,119 
or the medium of thoſe ſums, be- 
ing 8,007,9481. in either caſe it is 
an immenſe ſum to flow immedi- 
ately from the produce of the earth, 
and the labour of the people, en- 


at , riching our, merchants, and in- 
of the war, had not any tranſmitted, | 


} creaſing an invaluable brood of 
1 except a certain ſupply ſent to fill ſeamen. 
-16 — , 
"6 Talks of Pirths and Burials, within the Bills of Morrality, for the loft” 
- 14 "arty Tears. ; 
- || * L ? 
From Aver- Buri- Arer. 
-6 Chriſtmas n age. als. age. 
-13 1730, 10 ditto — . 
1731 17830 25262 
2 17788 3. 23338 
3 | 17465 f 17517 | 29233 þ 25486 
9 17030}. 20002 | 
5 | 16873 23538 
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lee 
1735 0 Airto —— — — 
736 16491 27582 
T 13 4 27823 
a 16060 Þ 16164 | 25825 Þ 274% 
9 16281 | 25432 
40 15231 1 30811 
1741 | 214957 32169 
2 13751 | | 27483 
3 15050 > 14419 25200 | 25270 
4 14261 | 20206 
5 14078 21295 J 
6 | 214577 | 28157 
14942 25494 
| ; 14133 % 14496 | 23269 þ 25232 
9 | 14260] 25516 
$0 1 1925 | 23727 
1751 14691 1 21028 
2 | 15 308 Ss 20435 
3 15443 p 15119 29276 þ 23080 
4 | 149497] 22696 
5 | 15209 1 21947 
6 14830 | 20872 
71 S330. | 727313 
8 | 14209 14459 | 17576 19839 ductive 
9 14253 19604 ſequenc 
50 14951 19830 tenſive ; 
1761 16000 21063 think jt 
2 | 1535! 26326 this inte 
3 15133 7 15386 | 26143 23798 count of 
4 16374 22230 tended t 
11 16574 23230 dable for 
6 | 16257 23911 by whic| 
7 | 15980 22612 ing a ſhe 
8 158042 F 16422 | 23639 þ 22888 ples to u 
9 | 16724 | 21847 tribute 
1770 17109 22434 lt is © 
hos i. > . 2 A ca 
ate 
Account of the Hiftory and Sane - to o them a ſource of loſs and d is called 
of the Society formed at Amſterdam, mity. The ſea, When it ben haps, me 
in the Year 1767, for the Reco- in — on their ramparts, 9 Which ha 
very of Drowned Perſons. on along with 42 vater. It 
— — with w and often 
HE fame element to which country is interſected, — wk produced 
the Hollanders are indebted fatal and deſtruQtive. t ” * by tl 


for their wealth and their liberty, is nations as with indi 


advantages th poſſeſs ave ever 
nied wth inconveniences. 

The almoſt incredible number 

of perſons drowned annually at 
Amlterdam, excited attontion and 
regret ; and it having been found, 
on enquiry, that the majority 
theſe died merely for want of aſſiſt- 
ance, a ſociety was formed, which 
offered premia ms to thoſe who 
hould ſave the = of 4 — 2 that 
was in danger of periſhing by wa- 
ter; AT Idle propoſed, from 
time to time, to publiſh the treat- 
ment and method of recovery fol- 
lowed in ſuch ſituations. 

The utmoſt encouragement was 

wery where given throughout the 
United Pravinces, by magiſ- 
rates in particular, and afterwards 
by the ſtates general, to ſo ſalutary 
an inſtitution ; and, from the ſhort 
memorials before us, it appears that 
it has been attended with very con- 
liderable ſucceſs, and will be pro- 
ductive of the moſt beneficial con- 
ſequences, In a matter of ſuch ex- 
tenſive and important concern, we 
think it our duty to extract from 
this intereſting work a general ac- 
count of the ſucceſs which has at- 
tended the endeayours of this lau- 
Gable ſociety ; and of the methods 
by which it was procured : promiſ- 
ing a ſhort rationale of the princi- 
ples to which it is evidently to be 
attributed. 

It is certainly not very eaſy, in 
many caſes, to aſcertain preciſel 
that ſtate of an animal body whic 
i called death; and in none, per- 
haps, more difficult than in bodies 
Which have lain for ſome time under 
water, In theſe caſes the principal, 
and often the only material change 

ced in the animal ceconomy is, 
that by the preſſure of the water on 
tie epiglottis, and the want of air, 


of few ineffectual 
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an entire top is put to reſpiration 3 
conſequently to Af cg wa of 
the blo. d through the lungs ; and, 
28 an effect of that chltrutlsn, to 
its circulation throughout the whole 
body; ſo that the heart, after a 
es and efforts 
to move the maſs through the 
ſtreightened paſſages of the lungs, 
at laſt becomes quieſcent. Neither 
the vital organs, however, nor the 
animal fluids, have perhaps re- 
ceived any irreparable or even ma- 
erlat injury, by this ſtate of reſt in 
e One, or ſtagnation of the other : 
and nothing ſeems wanting to re- 
ore the yet unimpaired machine 
to the exerciſe of its accuſtomed 
funQions, than merely to put it 
once more into mation. Former 
experience has ſhewn tho juſtice of 
this reaſoning, and of the conclu- 
fion which we have drawn from it; 
which is ſtill more ſatisfaQtorily 
evinced by the very large number 
of well authenticated hiſtories con- 
tained in theſe three publications. 
The moſt obvious methads of 
renewing the ſuſpended motions of 
the heart and lungs, on which all 
the others depend, are, to blow air 
repeatedly into the laſt-mentioned 
organ, and to relieve the heart by 
leſſening the moles movende, the 
maſs of blood, as quickly as poſſi- 
ble, by bleeding in the jugulars or 
arm. The other methods may, we 
imagine, be all nearly compre- 
hended under this one general in- 
dication ; of applying to the whole 
body, or to thoſe parts of it which 
are more peculiarly ſenſible or irri- 
table, the moſt powerful and ap- 
propriate Aimuli. Such are thoſe 
recommended by the members of 
this humane and truly patriotic in · 
ſtitution; as warmth; the hlowing 
common air, or, which is prefera · 
0 4] dle, 
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ble, the ſmoke of tobacco, into the 
inteſtines, either by the chirurgical 
inſtrument here called a fumigator, 
and which our readers may find 
deſcribed and delineated in Heiſ- 


ter's ſurgery ; or, if that is not at the 


hand, through a tobacco pipe, or 
the ſheath of a pocket knife, the 
Int of which is firſt cut of, To 
theſe expedients muſt be added the 
application of the moſt pungent vo- 
latile ſalts or ſpirits to the noſtrils, 
or the tickling them with feathers : 
gentle ſhaking, and continued 
warm frictions, either dry, or with 
proper liniments rubbed in, from 
the neck down the ſpine of the 
back; the exhibition of ſtimulat- 
ing clyſters: and afterwards, when 
the figns of returning life begin to 
appear, the pouring of brandy or 
other warm and ſtimulating liquors 
into the mouth, and the admini- 
ſtration of vomiting and purging 
medicines. ' 
It will give a humane reader 
leaſure to be informed, that in 
his publication the hiſtories are 
given of no leſs than one hundred 
nd nine citizens, 'who from the 
firſt inſtitution” of this ſociety to- 
wards the end of the year 1700. to 
the cloſe of the year 1770, have, 
in the United Provinces alone, been 
reſtored to their friends and coun- 
try, by the uſe of ſome or all of 
the methods above indicated. ' Of 
theſe, ffty-five have been thus pre- 
ſerved in the compaſs only of laſt 
year: all of them were adjudged to 
dead by the by ſlanders ; as they 
had every ſign or criterion of death 
except putrefaction. Many of them 
ere mo ſtiff, and in none of 
them was there the leaſt obſerva- 
ble pulſation, either of the heart of 
+ Kfteries. Several of them had been 
halfan hour, and ſorhe &n hour un- 
der the water, and even under ige ; 
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the heads of ſome having ſlack; 


during that time, in the mud & 
the canals or rivers : and yet all a 


them were reſtored to life, and the 
hotiorary medal of the - ſociety, or 
ir premium of fix ducats, paid 
to their preſervers. In a very (mall 
number of caſes, indeed, the pat. 
ents relapſed and died: but fone 
of theſe had fallen into the water 
when in a ſtate of intoxication; 
others had received injuries in the 
dragging them out, by means of 
hooks, from the bottoms of rivers 
or canals, or from the rough and 
ill-judged proceeding of the hy- 
ftanders, rolling them upon caſts 
with the belly undermoſt, and the 
head hanging downwards ; a prac- 
tice whic 'the ſociety juſtly con- 
A . 
One of the moſt obſervable cir- 
cumſtances which we remark in 
theſe hiſtories, and which confirms 
what we have ſaid. above concert- 
ing the ſmallneſs of the injury 
which the human body may ſuſtain, 
by being for a conſiderable time 
immerſed in water, is, that in 
many of the caſes here recited, vt 
obſerve the ſubjects of them, wh0 
formerly would have been num. 
bered among the dead, and moſt 
undoubtedly been treated as ſuch, 
walking about the next day, ot 
even in a few hours, to thank their 
deliverers in perſon, In ſome 6 
theſe inſtances, the human machine 
appears to have ſcarce ſuffered any 
greater injury, than a clock ol 
tains by having had the motion of 
ts pendulum accidentally topped: 
Its works are not affected by tht 
accident, and are all in à condition, 
and ready to perform their reſpec- 
tive movement, the moment 
friendly hand gives it a puſhy anc 
renews its vibrations. 

We ſhould not omit to ** 
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dat thoſe who may find themſelves 
in a ſituation to put the methods 


| of here recommended in practice, 
the ſhould not be diſcouraged at the 
ſeeming bad ſucceſs of their firſt 


endeavours. Some of the ſubjects, 
whoſe complete recovery is related 
in theſe publications, exhibited no 
kgns of returning life, till a very 


ome 

ater conſiderable time had been employ- 
on; ed in the charitable work. Putre- 
the fattion alone, more particularly in 
$ of caſes of this nature, ſeems, as we 
vers have already hinted, to be the only 
and certain criterion, that the yital 
dy- principle is irrecoverably fled, and 
tales that all attempts to recall it are 


fruitleſs, 


To the Honourable the Com- 
mons of Great-Britain in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, 


Company of Merchants of England 

trading to the Eaft-Indies, © 
(Preſented, Dec. 14, 1772.) 
Sheweth, | 


„ we * 11 AT your petitioners arg 
whd J informed by the votes of 
num- this Honourable Houſe, that in 
moſt purſuance of a report from the 
ſuch, Committee of Secrecy appointed to 
7, ot enquire 1nto the ſtate of the Eaſt- 
'their India Company, it was ordered, 
ie of % That leave be given to bring in 


a bill to reſtrain the Eaſt- India 


j any Company, for a time to be limited, 
; fol from making any appointment of 
on of tommiſſioners for — 
pped. and regulating the Company's at- 
y the fairs at their preſidencies in the 
"tion; Laſt-Indies, Me; 

.ſpec- * That your petitioners, with 
(ome ill deference to the wiſdom of this 
and Honourable Houſe, and to the ſu- 


preme quthority of Parliament, 
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The humble Petition of the United P 
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cannot help conſidering ſuch a bill 
as ſubverſive of thoſe rights which' 
they hold under their charter; the 
original privileges of which, and 
the continuation thereof, have been 
purchaſed by their predeceſſors from 
the public for a valuable conſider- 
ation, and repeatedly confirmed by 
ſeveral acts of parliament, the pro- 
viſions of which your petitioners 
are not in any degree conſcious of 
having violated. 

« That your petitioners do wit 
all humility conceive it to be their 
undoubted legal right to ſend out 
any perſons whom they judge pro- 
per to enforce and execute ſuch re- 
gulations (agreeable to the powers 
of their charters) as the ſaid Com- 
pany ſhall think neceſſary for the 

aod government of their ſeveral 
ettlements in India, or for cor- 
recting ſuch abuſes as may have 
revailed therein. 

“% That the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs in India, appears to your pe- 
titioners to be ſuch as requires 
many new orders and regulations to 
be ſpeedily ſent out, as well for re- 
ſtraining exorbitant and unneceſ- 
ſary expences, as for correctin 
other abuſes ; and it has been — 
upon examingtion, that ſavings 
may be made in the ſeveral ſettle- 
ments and preſidencies of the Com- 
pany to the amount of many hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. : 
That, under theſe circumſtan- 
ces, your petitioners have thought 
it neceſſary to chuſe certain com- 
miſſioners, who appeared to them 
to be qualified for ſo important 
truſt, and to grant them a — 
ſion with extraordinary powers for 
carrying into effect ſuch regula- 
tions, and enforcing ſuch ſaving 
as have been, or ſhall be dee 
neceſſary and expedient, 

3 *« That 
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«« That your petitioners beg 
leave to repreſent to this Honqur- 
able Houſe, that — —— of 
expences, upon which (accordin 
— re of the Secret Co 
mittee) the preſent bill proceeds, 
to reſtrain your petitioners in the 
exerciſe of their legal rights, ap- 
pears to them to be incomplete and 
erroneous; and they are confident, 
if their affairs had been examined 
in a public manner, agreeably to 
the genius of this happy conſtitu- 
tion, whereby your petitioners (as 
well as the particular perſons who 
are ſo deeply affected by the preſent 
bill, ſhould it paſs into a law) 
might have had an opportanity of 
attending to their ſeveral intereſts, 
that the Honourable Members of 
the Committee would have made a 
report very different from that 
which has 

That as the expences of the 
eommiſſion are intended to be de- 
frayed from a part of the ſavin 
propoſed to be made thereby, ſuch 
expences, your petitioners do moſt 
humbly apprehend, cannot in any 
degree injure the creditors of the 
ſaid Company, but on the contrary, 
muſt tend to their advantage, moro 
eſpecially as your petitioners are 
decermined to proportion them, 
with the moſt exact ceconomy, to 
the preſent circumſtances of their 
affairs. | 

© That your petitioners intreat 
this Honourable Houſe to conſider 
the dangerous conſequences of ſuch 


a bill to the credit of the Com- 


any, which, by preventing them 
rom taking the neceſſary ſleps for 
the arrangement of their affairs, 
may deprive them of the means of 
fulfilling their engagements to the 
public. 


« Your petitioners therefore do, 


* 


REGISTER 
with all humility, elaim the bene. 
fit of the law of the land, and the 
public faith of the nation, for the 
free enjoyment and exerciſe of the 
rights and powers which they hold 
under their charter ; and pray 
That they may be heard, by 
themſelves or their coun- 
ſel, againſt the ſaid bill, 
as tending to reſtrain or 
ſuſpend what appears to 
them to be the legal ope- 
ration of thoſe rights aud 
powers.” 


The following extraordinary Accoun, 
in a Letter from Cantou, dated 
Nov. 19, 1771, is ſaid to be au- 


thentic 


« FOWARDS the latter end 
of September, 1771, 2 
veſſel of uncommon appearance a 
rived at Macao, a Portugueze ft- 
tlement near the entrance of Can- 
ton river, with ſixty-five perſons on 
board, moſt of them military. The 
commanding officer bore the rank 
of colonel, and title of Baron de 
Benyorſcy, which he held under 
the Queen of Hungary. There 
were in the veſſel five perſons in 
womens apparel. The following 
account is taken from the colonel: 
He was ſent by the Queen of Hun. 
gary with a body of five thouſand 
men in May 1769, to join the 
catholic Confederates in Poland, 
againſt the Poliſh proteſtants, wh0 
were ſtrongly ſupported by the 
Ruſſians. A battle ſoon enſu 
in which the proteſtants defeated 
and took priſoners the —— part 
of their enemies. The colonel, 
with many of his countrymen, Wa 
carried to Caſan: They wee 


cloſely confined and cruelly _ 
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which determined them to reſolve 
on an eſcape. An opportunity 


ſoon favoured their defign, by their 
ic 


guard being reduced, wh they 
overpowered ; and, havin taken 
their arms, with incredible difh- 
culties, they directed their rout to 
Kamſchatka, on the ſea-coaſt of 
Tartary, where the colonel knew 
2 friend, on whoſe aſſiſtance his 
hopes depended.. On his arrival 
at Kamſchatka, his friend furniſhed 
him with a veſſel, in which he em- 
barked with eighty-five of his fel- 
low- priſoners. As he had been 
formerly in the marine ſervice of 
the ſtates of Malta, he knew ſome- 
thing of navigation, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of which he determined to 
ſail to China; but, being ſcantily 


provided, he reſolved to keep near 


the coaſt. A ſtrong gale of wind, 
which he ſoon met with from the 
weſtward, defeated bis purpoſe. 
The colonel then giving up all 
thoughts of regaining the. coaſt, 
ſailed to the eaſtward and ſouth- 
ward till he ſaw part of North- 
America », in lat. gy. oo. N. 
Here he refreſhed his people, hav- 
ing encountered every difficulty na- 
ture is able to ſuſtain. From hence 
he endeavoured to go to Acapulca, 
but contrary winds prevented him. 
This obliged him to ſail for the 
Philippine-Iflands, intending to go 
into Manilla, but was again diſ- 
appointed by contrary winds. He 
proceeded then for Macao, having 
once more rĩenced ſurprizing 
difficulties, being five months on 
his paſſage from Kamſchatka. 
I am, Sir, &c. 


« P.S. Since I wrote the above, 
the following ſtrange account has 
reached me from — (every 
day brings forth new matter con- 


Probably California, 


For the YEAR 1972. 
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cerning theſe people) : One of the 
perſons dreſſed like a woman, died 
a few days ſince. The body was 
ſent on ſhore, with the following 
very extraordinary requeſt to the 
＋ That the corpſe ſhould 

interred where none had lain 
before, and in av honourable ſpot; 
that the baron might have liberty 
to attend the funeral to pay parti- 
cular honours to the deceaſed. 
This remarkable requeſt producing 


that never-failing curioſity peculiar 


to the Romiſh prieſthood, two wor- 
thies = the Franciſcan order, tak- 
ing advantage of the night, d 
into che coffin, and +"; radar) the 
body of a man. This deception 
diſguſting the Portugueze exceed- 
ingly, the body was ordered com- 
mon interment, Various are the 
accounts we have of the rank of 
the deceaſed : ſome ſay the baron 
declares he was a prince of the em- 

ire ; others report him a biſhop. 

his aceount has produced many 
conjectures, not very favourable ta 
the remaining petticoats.” 


Copy of a Paper ſent by Baron de 
Benyorſey from Macao to 4 gentle- 


man at Canton. 


65 Became priſoner in the year 
1 . 
& Carried away into exile with 
the Princes P. Szolti, Biſhop of 
Cracowia, P. Sanguſko, P. Rzſe- 
viuzky, P. Paez, Bilkop de Kiowe. 
« Kamſchatka, under 63d. de- 
of north lat. 175 deg, longi- 
tude, manth of May, 1771, failed 
on board the S. Peter Gaitior in 
order to paſs as far as 238. N. deg. 
of long. and 57. N. deg. of lat. 
from whence Finn we were to 
paſs to the ifle of Marian; with a 


great tempeſt and very ſtrong wind 
| came 


204) 
came to Japan ; rounded that place 
from the port of Namgu ; went on 
ſhore ; from thence came to the iſle 
of Tonze es Rongo; from thence 

roceeded as far as Nangeaſaki ; 
— which place, after taking in 
wines, failed out again and paſſed 
by the iſles of Uljina, as far as 
Formoſa and the ifle of Baſtee ; 


laſtly, took the ſtraight courſe to 


Makaw, where I arrived in the 
month. of September, 1771. 
«« Signed, 
« Baron Maurice Aout of Aladar 
and Benyorſky, colonel in her 
imperial majeſty's ſervice, and 


regumentary - general of the 


Confederates. 

« Went out with $5 men, 

„ Came back with 62.” 

Many parts of the above extra- 
ordinary tranſaction, have been 
fince confirmed by accounts from 
Peterſburg. The 
and general of the Confederates, 
was a real adventurer and ſharper, 
of ſome confiderable depree in his 
vocation and was actually ſent to 
hard laboyr at Kamſchatka, for 
crimes committed, either at Peterſ- 
burg, or Moſcow. His ſuperior 
abilities gained him ſuch influence 
with his fellow-ſufferers, and his 

pirit of enterprize ſo charmed 
2 that they readily ſubmitted 
to him as their leader, in a ſcheme 
for running away with a ſhip, which 


Proportion of Iahabitants dying annually in 


etended baron, 
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they effected; and by a fingular 
fortune, and extraordinary con- 
currence of circumſtances, diſco- 
vered a paſſage, which may be of 
great future conſequence, through 
unknown and untried ſeas, and ar. 
rived ſafe at China. 


> TIE. 68. Ms. 7 1 


Difference in the Probabilities of Lon- 
gevity betaveen living in the coun- 
try and in great cities, 


R. Price, in his obſervations 
on reverſionary payments, 
has publiſhed five tables, ſhewing 
the probabilities of life, in the 


diſtri of Vaud, Switzerland, in a 


country pariſh in Brandenburgh, 
in the pariſh of Holy-Croſs near 
Shrewfbury, at London, at Vienna, 
and at Berlin. My chief pur- 
ſe (ſays he) in giving theſe ta- 
les is to exhibit, in the moſt ſtrik- 


ing light, the difference between 
the ſtate and duration of human 
life, in great cities and in the 


gg) It is not poſſible to make 
the compariſon without concern 
and ſurprize. I will here beg leave 
to lay it in one view before the 
reader, defiring him to take with 
him this conſideration, that (for 
reaſons elſewhere explained) it can 
be erroneous only by giving dhe 
difference much too little,” 


Pais de | Country Pa- | Holy- Croſs, | 
Vaud. | riſh in Bran- near Shrewſ- | London. | Vienna, 
p | denburgh. | bury. 

1 in 33 1 in 20} | 1 in 19 


| 1 in 45 | 


* 


<<» — hk | — CI 4 *% gy_ "— ———— 
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| Ages to which half the born live. 
Pais de | Country Pa- FI 5 . 
Vaud; | riſh in Bran- Holy-Croſs, | London. | Vienna. | Berlin. 
denburgh. | | 
3 2 24 2 24 
Proportion of the inhabitants who reach eighty years of age. 
Pais de | Country Pa- 7 
Vaud. | riſh in Bran- Holy-Croſs. | London. | Vienna. | Berlin. 
denburgh.. 
in 2141 in 22; 1 in 11 in 40 [in 41 [I in 37 
The Probabilities of living one year in 
| Pais de | Country Pa- | Holy- 
Odds. | Vaud. |riſh in Bran-] Croſs, | London. | Vienna. Berlin 
| denburgh. 
At birth] 44 to1] 3% to 1 | 44 tor] 2 to 11g tor] 14 ton 
Age 12160 to 1| 112 to 1 144 to 175 to 1084 to 1 123 to l 
| 2511) to 1] 110 to 1 co to 156 to 1066 to 1 coton 
30111 to 1] 107 to 1 96 to 145 to 156 to 1] 44 tor 
40 83 to 1] 78 to 1] 55 to 131 to 136 tor] 32 tot 
50 49 tc-o 50 tO 1 50 to 124 to 127 to 1] 30 ton 
60 23 to 1 25 to 1] 26 to 118 to 119 toi 18 to! 
70 gt to i 11 to 1 | 16 to 112 to 111 toi 12 to 
F 6 to 1 $to1]| 7toi] 7 tor 7to1 
Expectations of Life. 
| Pais de Country Pa- Foly- | [ 
Vaud. |riſh in Bran- Croſs, London. Vienna. | Berlin. 
denburgh. 
At birth 37 years 321 years 334 years] 18 years 164 years|18 years 
age 12443 44 +3z 331 387 355 
341 357 26 — 274 
314 31+ 2 234 253 25 
271 28 I 214 22; 222 
* 25 ! 20% 20 
20 21% 23% 174 174 187 
171 18 16 16 165 
142 15 144 135 14 
12 124 L 12+ 114 124 
97 9+ 114 lor 94 101 
71147 81 853 gt 
Þ Þ 1's 6: 7 
n * 8 6 
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«« From this compariſon fit ap- 
with how much truth great 
Cities have been called the graves 
of mankind. It muſt alſo convince 
all who conſider it, that it is by no 
means ſtrictly proper to conſider 
. our diſeaſes as the original inten- 
tion of nature. They are, with- 
out doubt, in general, our own 
creation. Were there a country, 
where the inhabitants led lives en- 
tirely natural and virtuous, few of 
them would die without meaſuring 
out the whole period of preſent ex- 
iſtence allotted them ; pain and di- 
ſtempers would be unknown amon 
them; and the diſmiſſion of deat 
would come upon them like a ſleep, 
in conſequence of no other cauſe 
than — and unavoidable de- 
Cay. y us then, inſtead of charg- 
ing our Maker with our miſeries, 
learn more to accuſe and reproach 
' eurieives.* * © 
The reaſons of the baleful in- 
fAluence of great towns, as it has 
been now exhibited, are plainly, 
firſt, the irregular modes of life, 
the luxuries, debaucheries, and 
pernicious cuſtoms, which prevail 
more in towns than in the country, 
Secondly, the foulneſs of the air in 
towns, occaſioned by uncleanlineſs, 
ſmoak, the perſpiration and breath 
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of the inhabitants, and putrid 
ſteams from drains, and kennel; 
and common- ſewers. It is in par. 
ticular well known that air, ſpoiled 
by breathing, is rendered ſo non. 
10us as to kill inſtantaneouſly any 
animal that 1s put into it. There 
_ be cauſes in — — conti- 
nually operating, which reſtore the 
air n ſpoiled, But 
in towns it is, probably, conſumed 
faſter than it can be adequate) 
reſtored ; and the larger the town 
is, or the more the inhabitants are 
crouded together, the more this in. 
convenience muſt take place.” 
It appears farther, ** that marri« 
women live longer than Angle wo- 
men;“ for, of equal numbers of 
Angle and married women, between 
keen and twenty-five, more of 
the former die than of the latter, in 
the proportion of two to one. One 
reaſon of this difference may be, 
that the women who marry area 
ſelected body, "conſiſting of the 
more healthy and vigorous part aſ 
the ſex. But this, our author ap- 
rehends, is not the only reaſon; 
or it may be expected that in this 
as well as in all other inſtances, the 
conſequences of following natuft 
mutt be favourable. 


— 


* * 


4 Lift of the Knights of the Bath, at the Inftallatin, June 15, 177% 
* of | 4 with the dates of their election. 


1760 George III. Sovereign 
1725 Earl of Breadalbine 
1744 Viſcount Fitzwilliam 
1744 Sir Henry Calthorpe 
1749 Sir John Mordaunt 


1752 Lord Onſſo / Sir Edward Walpole by 
1753 Lord Beaulieu Lord Carysfort - -= 1 
1761 Sir Joſeph Yorke - Sir James Griy » FJ. 


His R. H. the Bp. of Oſnabrugh 170 
Earl of Inchiquin - 
Sir Thomas Whitmore = 
Sir Edward Hawke - 
Earl of Mexborough + 


17¹ 
1744 
174] 
174 
1753 


* / c - 


1761 Sit George Pococke + 
1761 Sir John Griffin Griffin 
1161 Sir George Warten 
1763 Earl of Bellamont - 
1764 Sir William Draper 
1570 Sir John Lindfay - Si 
1771 Sir Charles Montague Sir 
1771 Sir Ralph Payne 


1772 Sir Cha. Hotham, Bart. Sir William Hamilton 


1772 Sir Robert Marray Keith 
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1961 Sir W. B. Proctor, Bart. 
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Sir John Gibbons, Bart, = + 1761 

Sir Jeffery Amherſt — — 1761 

Sir Charles Frederick -« 1761 

Sir Charles Saunders 1761 
Lord Clive - — - 176 
Sir Horatio Mann + - 176 

Sir John Moore, Bart. 1770 

illiam Lynch - - 1771 

Sir Eyre Cote — 1771 

— 1772 

Sir George Macartney - 1772 


Dr. John Thomas, Dean of the Order, July 2, 1768. 
Thomas Grey Cullum, Elg: Bath King at Arms, 1771. 
z; Ge 


John Suffield Brown, Eſc 


ne 


alogiſt of the Order, 1757. 


William Whitehead, Eſq; Regiſter and Secretary, 17556. 


* 


r * * — 


5 


decaunt of an extraordinary Model of The whole is to be covered in, 


a Bridge. 


Herewith ſend you the exact di- 
menſions (reduced to Engliſh 
meaſure) of a wooden covered 
bridge of one arch, which is in- 
tended to be built over the river 
Foyle, at Londonderry, in Ireland, 
(which I have juſt ſeen in its way 
trom Switzerland). 
Eng. feet. In. 


_ - - - g5 
Breadth of the carriage- 
wa 1 


y = — 

Heighth of the crown of 

the arch from the water 69 

th of the water at 

ligh- water 47 8 
breadth of the foot-ways 8 6 
Length of them to their 

uniting with the car- 

nape-wa 5 - 
Height from the baſe to oe; 0 


the paſſage-way 42 
beat of the whole , 


*r 


and enlightened by 62 windows on 
each fide. There are 11,734 pieces 
of wood in this model, and near 
4000 ſcrews. The center of the 
arch (as has been proved by expe- 
riment) will ſupport goo weight. 
The architect (who accompanies it) 
is Mr. John Conrad Altherr, a ma- 
ſon, of the canton of Apentzel. 
He has with him two of his coun- 
trymen, who draw it on a light 
four-wheeled carriage. They tra- 
vel about fix or eight miles a day, 
and were about five months comin 

to England. It is to be in Irelan 

by the 22d of November. The 
model is about 19 feet long, being 
upon a ſcale of one quarter of an 
inch to a (German) foot. It is 
formed on the model of a bridge 
over the Rhine at Schaff hauſen, in 
Switzerland, and it is ſuppoſed 
will coſt about 19,0001. Eſſex- 
bridge, Dublin, coſt 20,6611. 118. 


4d. 
5 Acaarmy 


A A ſecond ſtood on its 


Academy of Birds, at 88 | 


| the courſe of the preſent ſum- 
mer, the Sieur Roman, from 


Paris, exhibited his academy of 


birds in the city of Canterbury, &c. 
To me their performances ſeem 

wonderful, and worthy to be pre- 
. ſerved. One ups as dead; 
and was held up by 


without ſhewing any figns bf life. 


ead, with 
its claws in the air. A third mi- 
micked a Dutch milkmaid goi 

to market, with pails on its ſhou - 
ders. A fourth mimicked a Ve- 


netian girl looking out at a win- 


dow. A fifth appeared as a gre- 


the tail or claw. 
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nadier, and mounted guard like a 
centinel. The. ſixth acted as 4 
cannoneer, with a cap on its head; 
a firelock on its ſhoulder, and a 


match in its claw, and diſcharged a 


ſmall cannon, The ſame bird alſo 
ated as if it had been wounded ; 
it was wheeled ih alittle barrow, to 
convey it (as it were) to the hoſpi- 


tal; after which it flew away before 


the company. The ſeventh turned 


a kind of windmill : and the laſt 


bird ſtood in the midſt of ſome 
fireworks which were diſcharged 
all round it, without diſcovering 


any ſigns of fear; 


The birds were linnets, gold- 
finches, and canary-birds. 


SUPPLIES 


SU 


. 


in parriſe 
lions for 
Newfoun 
Africa, f 
4. For 
y betwe 
atalions 
Ie of Ma 
Iſlands, f. 
5. For 
oficers, ir 


ſuch reduc 
Marines, 2 
In Great-Þ 
the 25th d. 

7. Upot 
Taeſty's I; 


Vor. x 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, for 
the Year 1772. 


| Janvary 31, 1772. 
1. HAT 25, ooo men be employed, for the 

ſea-ſervice, for the year 1772, including 
6664 marines. 

2. And that a ſum, not exceeding 41. per man 
per month, be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 
25,000 men for 13 months, including ordnance for 
ſea-ſervice 


— — e 


FEBRUARY 4. 

1. That a number of land- forces, including 1522 

invalids, amounting to 17547 effective men, com- 

miſion and non- commiſſion officers included, be em- 

ployed, for the year 1772. | 
2. For defraying the charge of 17547 effective 

men, for guards, garriſons, and other his majeſty's 

land forces, in Great-Britain, Jerſey, and Guernſey, 

for the year 1772 — — 629491 12 47 
3. For maintaining his majeſty's forces and garri- | 

ſons in the plantations and Africa, including thoſe 

in garriſon at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for provi- 

lions for the forces in North-America, Nova-Scotia, 

Newfoundland, Gibraltar, the Ceded-Iſlands, and 

Africa, for the year 1772 — 388953 12 7þ 
4. For defraying the charge of the difference of 

between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhment of five 

talions and four companies of foot, ſerving in the 

Ile of Man, at Gibraltar, Minorca, and the Ceded- 

Iſlands, for the year 1772 — —— 4723 16 25 
5- For the pay of the general and general ſtaff 

Aficers, in Great-Britain, for the year 1772 — 11322 7 3 
6. For the paying of penſions to the widows of 

lach reduced officers of his majeſty's land forces and 

ines, as died upon the eſtabliſhment of half-pay 

in Great-Britain, and were married to them before 

the 25th day of December, 1716, for the year 1972 644 0-0 
7. Upon account of the reduced officers of his 

daſeſty's land forces and marines, for the year 1772 115765 16 © 


Vor. XV. [?] 8. For 


210) 
8. For defraying the charge for allowances to the 
ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of the two 
troops of horſe guards reduced, and to the ſuperan- 
nuated-gentlemen of the four troops of horſe guards, 
fqr the year 1772 
9. Upon account, towards defraying the charge of 
out-penſioners of Chelſea-Hoſpital, for the year 1772 
10, For the charge of the office of ordnance, for 
land-ſervice, for the year 1772 
11, For defraying the expence of ſervices per- 
formed by the office of ordnance, for land-ſervice, 
and not provided for by parliament in 1771 — 


124813 12 6 
215883 17 4 
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o 6 


1281 


32498 63 


1525378 1 < 


ah. 


— 


i, Fx RBRVART 20. | 
t. For the ordinary of the navy, including half- 
pay to ſea and marine officers, for the year 1772 
2. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and re- 
pairs, of ſhips of war in Ris majefty's yards, and 
Other extra works, oyer and above what are propoſed 
to be done upon the heads of wear and tear and or- 
dinary for the year 1772 
3- Upon account, for maintaining and ſupporting 
the civil eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's colony of 
Nova-Scotia, for the year 1772 | 
-4. Upon account, for defray ing the charges of the 
civil eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's colony of Georgia, 
and other incidental expences attending the ſame, 
from the 24th of June, 1771, to the 24th of June, 
1772 | | 
4 Upon account, for defraying the expences of 
the civil eſtabliſhment ef his majeſty's colony of 
Eaſt-Florida, and other incidental expences attend- 
ing the ſame, from the 24th of June, 1771, to the 
24th of June, 1772 | 
| n account, for defraying the expences of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's colony of 
Weſt-Florida, and other incidental expences attend- 
„* ſame, from the 24th of June, 1771, to the 
24th of June, 1772 
7. Upon account, for defraying the expence of 
m___— and maintaining the civil eſtabliſhment 
of the government of Senegambia, on that part of 
the coaſt of Africa, ſituate between the port of Salle, 
in South-Barbazy, and Cape-Rouge, for the year 


— — — — 


— ————_—— 


— — — ——_—— 


394725 17 6 


375939 9 0 


5346 10 5 
to provi 
the ſaid 
man ant 


3186 0 2 


For 

bills, F. 
laſt ſeffic 
niſing a 


4950 0 , 
quer. bill 


5650 9 6 


6336 09 
$, gen 


For the YEAR +592. 


8, Upon account, for defraying the expences at- 


tending general ſurveys of his majefty's dominions - 


L211 


1885 4 © 


— 


798018 12 83 


in North-America, for the year 1772 — 
5 
b 9. That proviſion be made for the pay and cloath- 
ing of the militia, and for their ſubſiſtence during 
4 the time they ſhall be abſent from home, on account 
of the annual exerciſe; for the year 1772. 
3 | Mach 2. 
— Towards enabling the truſtees of the Britiſh Mu- 
c ſeum to carry on the execution of the truſt repoſed in 
— them by parliament 


—ů k ͤ DB 


| MarcnH 20. 
6 1. That the collection of Etruſcan, Grecian, and 
Roman antiquities, brought from Italy, by Sir W1l- 
lam Hamilton, Knight of the moſt honourable order 
of the Bath, be purchaſed for the uſe of the public, 
and veſted in the truſtees of the Britiſh Muſeum. 

2, To enable his majeſty to purchaſe, for the uſe 
of the public, the ſaid collection of Etruſcan, Gre- 
cian, and Roman antiquities — — 

3. To enable the truſtees of the Britiſh Muſeum 
to provide a proper repoſitory for the reception of 


the ſaid collection of Etruſcan, Grecian, and Ro- 
man antiquities 


Mach 30, 


2000 0 8 


8410 © © 


840 © 0 


11250 © 0 


A. — 


„For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer- 
bills, made out by virtue of an a&, paſſed in the 
lat ſefion of parliament, intitled, “ An act for 
ralng a certain ſum of money, by loans or Exche- 
qwer-bills, for the ſervice of the year 1771, and 


Charged upon the firſt aids to be granted this ſeſſion 
0! parliament — 


1800000 © © 


W—— 


APRIL 7. 
1. To be employed in repairing, maintaining, 
nd ſupporting, the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa 


2. For the more effeQually repairing the fort of 


Ea To he applied as an encouragement for the 

are eleftually proſecuting diſcoveries towards the 

Nth pole ee TS 
; DL 2] 


Cape-Coaſt Caſtle, on the coaſt of Africa — 


— 2 


13000 © © 


2400 © © 


4000 0 0 
APRIL 


212] 


APRIL 9. 

1. Towards defraying the extraordinary expences 
of his majeſty's land- forces, and other ſervices, in- 
curred to the 2oth day of February, 1772, and not 
provided for by parliament 

2. Upon account of the expences of the new roads 
of communication, and building bridges, in the 
highlands of North-Britain, in the year 1772 — 


APRIL 14. 
1. To replace to the Sinking-Fund the like ſum 
paid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency, 
on the 5th day of July, 1771, of the fund eſtabliſhed 
for paying annuities, in reſpect of five millions bor- 
rowed by virtue of an act made in the 31ſt year of 
the 2 of his late majeſty, towards the ſupply 
granted for the ſervice of the year 1758 
2. To be advanced to the governor and company 
of the merchants of England, trading into the 
Levant Seas, to be applied in aſſiſting the ſaid com- 
pany in carrying on their trade 


Ar RII 30. 

1. To make good to his majeſty the like ſum, 
which has been iſſued, by his majeſty's orders, in 
purſuance of the addreſſes of this houſe 

2. To make good to his majeſty the like ſum, 
which has been paid to ſeveral perſons in North-Bri- 
tain, as a compenſation, and in full ſatisfaction, of 
their loſſes and expences, incurred purſuant to ſeve- 
ral orders of council, for preventing the ſpreading 
of the infectious diſtemper amongſt the horned cat- 


tle. — 
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274432 4 7; 


6998 14 5 


42445 5 $ 


5000 © 0 


6580 0 0 


294 3 1 


355150 8 4 


— 


r. 

1. To enable his majeſty to ſatisfy and make good 
the ſeyeral ſums payable to the perſons who have 
ſubſcribed the capital ſtock of three pounds per 
- centum annuities, to be diſcharged and annihilated, 
upon the terms expreſſed in the reſolution of the 


this houſe of the zd day of this inſtant May — 1350000 0 © 
2. To make good the deficiency of the grants for | 

the ſervice of the year 1771 39456 0 1% 
3- To be paid to Charles Irving, for the diſcovery 

of an eaſy and practicable method of making ſea- 


Mar 


bh 
Layar 
ance i 
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Mar 18. 

1. To enable his majeſty to reward Daniel Peter 
Layard, doctor of phyſic, for his advice and aſſiſt- 
ance in carrying into execution a 2 for preventing 
the ſpreading of the infectious diſorder among the 
horned cattle in Great- Britain — 

2. To be paid as a compenſation to Edmund Hill, 
ſor the loſs he will ſuſtain by diſcontinuing the uſe 
of peſtles in making gunpowder at his mills upon 
Hounſlow-Heath, in caſe it ſhall be found neceſſary 
for the public ſecurity to prohibit the uſe of ſuch 


4] -- 


500 © © 


— — 


peſtles 


1500 © © 


Sum total of the ſupplies granted this ſeſhon — 571862 1 = 


Ways and Means for raiſing the 
above Supply granted to his Ma- 
je, agreed to on the following 
days, VIZ. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1772. 
HAT the duties upon malt, 
mum, cyder, and perry, be 
continued from the 23d of June, 
1772, to the 24th. of June, 1773, 
and charged upon all malt which 
ſhall be made, and all mum which 
ſhall be made or imported, and all 
der and perry which ſhall be made 
for fale, within the kingdom of 
breat-Britain, 750,0001. 
FEBRUARY 6. 
| That the ſum of three ſhillin 
In the pound, and no more, be 
ſed, within the ſpace of one 
der, from the 25th of March, 1772, 
pon lands, tenements, heredita- 
zents, penſions, offices, and per- 
nal eſtates, in that part of Great- 
tan called England, Wales, and 
* Own of Berwick upon Tweed; 
i that a proportionable ceſs, ac- 
arding tO the ninth article of the 
' of union, be laid upon that 


4; 


art of Great-Britain called Scot- 
and, 1,500,0001. 
FEBRUARY 11. | 

That, towards making good the 
ſupply granted to his majeſty, there 
be iſſued and applied the ſum of 
136,4161. os. 83, remaining im 
the Exchequer on the 1oth day of 
October, 1771, for the diſpoſition 
of parliament, of the monies which 
had then ariſen, of the ſurpluſſes, 
exceſſes, and overplus monies, and 
other revennes, of the fund com- 
monly called the Sinking-Fund. 

FEBRUARY 20. 

That, towards making the 
ſupply granted to his majeſty, there 
be iſſued and applied the ſum of 
55,1921. 6s. 114d. remaining in 
the Exchequer, on the 5th day of 
January laſt, for the diſpoſition of 

arliament, of the monies which 
bad then ariſen, of the ſurpluſſes, 
exceſſes, and overplus monies, and 
other revenues, of the fund com- 
monly called the Sinking- Fund. 
MarcH 2. 

That the charge of the pay and 
cloathing of the militia, in that 

(P 3] | part 


v4 
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part of Great Britain, called En- 
gland, for one year, beginning the 
25th day of March, 1772, be de- 
frayed out of the monies ariſing by 
the land tax, granted for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1772. | 
APRIL 2. 

1. That towards raiſing the ſup- 
ply granted to his majeſty, 15 
ſum of 1, Soo, ooo l. be raiſed by 
loans or exchequer bills, to be 
charged upon the firſt aids to be 

ranted in the next ſeſſion of par- 
— ; and ſuch exchequer bills, 
if not diſcharged, with intereſt 
thereupon, on or before the fifth 
day of April, 1773, to be exchanged 
and received in payment, in ſuch 
manner as exchequer bills have 
uſually been exchanged and re- 
ceived in payment. 

2. That, out of the uce of 
the funds eſtabliſhed by three acts 
of parliament, made in the thirty- 
ſecond year of the reign of his late 
Majeſty King George the ſecond, 
and in the ſecond and fifth years of 
the reign of his preſent majeſty, for 

ugmenting the ſalaries of the 

jd! es in England, Scotland, and 
| Wa es, after ſatisfying the ſeveral 
annual payments already charged 
thereupon, there be iſſued and ap- 
plied the annual ſum of 1700]. for 
making good the ſupply granted to 
his majeſty, for augmentation of 
the ſalaries of the juſtices of Cheſter, 
and of the great ſeſſions for the 
counties of Wales. 

APRIL 6. 

That the ſum of 400, ooo l. which, 
by an act made in the ninth year 
of his preſent majeſty's reign, in- 
titled, ©* An act for carrying into 
execution certain propoſals made 
y the Eaſt-India company, for the 
payment of the annual ſum of four 
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hundred thouſand unds, for 4 
limited time, in reſpect of the ter. 
ritorial acquiſitions and revenue, 


lately obtained in the Eaſt-Indie;," th 
is directed to be paid within the 4 
preſent year into the receipt of hi 10 
majeſty's excheqyer, by the fail 7 
gompany, be Are towards mak. r 
ingzgood the ſupplyigranted to hi an 
majeſty. the 
APRIL 14. 24 
1. That, towards making goo app 
the ſupply granted to his  majely, frac 
there be iſſued and applied the ſun Jeſt 
of 805, 398 J. 13s. 2d. remaining vice 
in the receipt of the Exchequer, bru⸗ 
the fifth day of April 1772, forthe by | 
diſpoſition of Parliament, of th 5. 
monies which had then ariſen, d the | 
the ſurpluſes, exceſſes, and over a ſu 
plus monies, and other revenue, out c 
of the fund commonly called tis rant 
ſinking fund. cers 
2. That towards making good from 
the ſupply granted to his majly to the 
a ſum not exceeding 138, ogol. 55 applic 
10d. out of the ſavings artfing fraord 
upon the grant for the pay of u Mie 
augmentation to his majeſty's lin LOI 
forces for the year 1771, be applied ruat) 
towards defraying the ex:raordina) by par 
expences of his majeliy's lad 
forces, and other fervices incurth * 1 
to the zoth day of February 177 les 
and not provided for by parlu- teſſed e 
ment. * : 
3. That towards making good a e 
the ſupply granted to his majeiy, TP ar 
a ſum not exceeding 36,7721. 10k — a 
out of the ſavings arifing upon 1 2 
fum voted in the account of ex — of 
erdinaries in the year 177% © bin 
levy-money for the ſaid aug“ — 
tation, be applied towards „ wer 
ing the extraordinary expence, ns 1k 
his majeſty's land forces, ando s 8 Y 
ſervices incurred, to the 20th dl — 
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of February 1772, and not pro- 
vided for by parliament. 
That, towards making good 

the ſupply granted to his majeſty, 
a ſum not exceeding 1, 863 J. 138. 
10d, out of the ſavings arifing upon 
rants for the difference between 
na and Iriſh pay of the 64th 
and 65th regiments of foot, from 
the firſt day of September to the 
24th day of December 1768, be 
applied towards defraying the ex- 
traordinary expences of his ma- 
jeſty's land forces, and other ſer- 
vices incurred, to the 2oth of Fe- 
bruary 1772; and not provided for 
by parliament. 

5. That towards making good 
the ſupply granted to his majeſty, 
a ſum not exceeding 40,0001, 
out of the ſavings arifing upon the 
rants for the pay of reduced of- 
— of land force and marines, 
from the 25th day of Jane 1757, 
to the 14th of Dedenber 1768, be 
applied towards defraying the ex- 
traordinary expences of his majeſ- 
ty's land forces, and other ſervices 
incurred, to the zoth day of Fe- 
bruary 1772, and not provided for 
by parliament. 

May 2. 

1. That any perſon or perſons, 
bodies politick or corporate, poſ- 
feſſed of, intereſted in, or intitled 
unto, any annuities, being part of 
the capital or joint ſtock of 31. per 
cent. annuities, conſolidated by ſe- 
veral acts of parliament, of the 
23th, 28th, 2gth, 3zd, and 33d 
years of the reign of George the 
ſecond, and ſeveral ſubſequent acts, 
which weze made payable and 
transferrable at the Bank; of Eng- 
knd; or of the annuities conſolt- 
dated by the acts of the 25th of 
george the ſecond, and 5th of 
George the third; called reduced 
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annuities, alſo payable and tranſ- 
ferrable there ; or of certain 31. per 
cent. annuities, which are payable 
and transferrable at the South Sea 
houſe, called old South Sea annui- 
ties and new South Sea annuities ; 
or of 31. per cent annuities, pay- 
able in reſpe& of 2, 1oo, oool. 
granted by an act of the 24th year 
of the reign of George the ſecond, 
ſor the ſervice of the year 17513 
who, on or before the 15th day of 
this inſtant May, and before thb 
ſum ſabſcribed ſhall amount to 
1,500,0001. ſhall ſubſcribe their 
names, or ſignify their conſent to 
accept, in lieu of their intereſt if 
any part of the ſaid principal or 
capital ſtock ſtanding in their 
names, and in full ſatisfaction and 
diſcharge thereof, the ſum of gol 
in money for every 100 l. and it 
that proportion for any greater or 
leſs ſum or ſums, compoſin onb 
or more intire ſam or ſums of 100 l. 
501. or 251. of ſuch principal or 
capital ſtock, one moiety thereof t 
be paid on or before the 15th da 
of July next, and the other moie 
on or before the 2oth day of Octo 
ber next, together with the intereſt 
dae on the whole capital ſtock ſo 
ſubſcribed to the 5th day of July 
next, ſhall, for every 1001. prin» 
cipal or capi:al flock, as aforeſaid 
ſo ſubſcribed, be intitled to receive 
four tickets, in a lottery, to con- 
ſiſt of 60,000 tickets, at the rate of 
121, 10s. each (and in that 2 
tion for any greater or leſs ſum 
the ſaid tickets to be paid for in 
manner following; that is to ſay, 
that every perſon or perſons, bodies 
olitick or corporate, ſo ſubſcrib- 
ing, or ſignifying his, her, or their 
conſent as aforeſaid, ſhall, on or 
before the 15th day of this inſtant 
May, make a depoſit of 1 1. in re- 
[P 4] The 
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ſpect of the money to be paid for 


each ticket, as a ſecurity for mak- 
ing the future payments, to the 
caſhiers of the Bank of England, 
on or before the times herein after 
limited ; that is to ſay, for and in 
reſpe& of every ſuch ticket, 21. on 
or before the 19th day of June next; 
31, on or before the 22d of July 
next; 31. on or before the 21ſt of 
Auguſt next; and 31. 10s. on or 
before the 2d day of October next: 
that, upon ſuch payments being 


completed, tickets ſhall be deli- 


vered, as ſoon as the _ can be 
repared, to the perſons intitled 
— : that the form of 600,0001. 
ſhall be diſtributed into prizes, for 
the benefit of the proprietors of the 
fortunate tickets in the ſaid lottery, 
which prizes ſhall be paid at the 
Bank of England, in Money, to 
ſuch proprietors, upon demand, on 
the firſt day of March 1773, or as 
ſoon after as certificates can be pre- 
d, without any deduCtion what- 
foevr and that all the monies to 
be received by the ſaid caſhiers ſhall 
be paid into the receipt of his ma- 
jeſty's exchequer, to be N 
from time to time, to ſuch ſervices 
as ſhall then have been voted by 
this houſe in this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment ; and every perſon or perſons, 
bodies politick or corporate, ſo 
poſſeſſed of, intereſted in, or in- 
titled to, any of the ſaid annuities, 
and ſo ſubſcribing as aforeſaid, ſhall 
have a certificate, from the ſaid 
caſhiers of the governor and com- 
pany. of the Bank of England, of 
the amount of the principal or ca- 
ital ſtock by them reſpectively 
fabſcribed, and of all ſuch ſum and 
ſums of money as he,*ſhe, or they, 
ſhall be intitled to receive, in con- 
fideration of ſuch theirſubſcription, 
and in lieu and in diſcharge of his, 
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her, or their capital ſtock, ſo ſub. 


ſcribed ; and the holders or bear- 
ers of ſuch certificates ſhall be paid, 
at the Bank of England, the ſeve- 
ral ſums of money expreſſed in ſuch 
certificates, together with intereſt 
after the rate of 31. per cent. per 
annum on the capital ſtock ſo ſub. 
ſcribed, in the manner, and at the 
times, herein before deſcribed: 
that, upon payment of ſuch ſum or 
ſums of money, with ſuch intereſt, 
the whole of the principal or capi- 
tal ſtock ſo ſubſcribed ſhall ſand 
diſcharged, and be annihilated; 
and the annuity payable in reſpect 
thereof ſhall, from the ſaid 5th day 
of July 1772, ceaſe and be extin- 
guiſhed.. 

2. That books be opened, at the 
Bank of England, for receiving 
ſuch ſubſcription and conſent; and 
that, during the two firſt days on 
which ſuch ſubſcriptions and con- 
ſent are to be received, no one per- 
ſon, body politick or corporate, be 
admitted to ſubſcribe, or fignify 
his, her, or their conſent, for any 
ſum or ſums, amounting in the 
whole to more than 10,0001. prit- 
cipal or capital ſtock. 

3. That, towards raiſing the 
ſupply granted to his majeſty, there 
be iſſued and applied the ſum of 
1,856,7231. 1s. 2d. out of ſuch 
monies as ſhall or may ariſe, of the 
ſurpluſes, exceſſes, or overplus 
monies, and other revenues, com- 
poſing the fund commonly called 
the ſinking fund. 

4- That a ſum, not exceeding 
20,0001]. out of ſuch monies 48 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of the 
Exchequer on or before the 5th day 
of April 1773, of the produce of 
all or any of the duties and fee, 
nues, which, by any act or adds 0 


parliament, have been be 


For the YEAR 1771. 


be reſerved for the diſpoſition of 

liament, towards de raying the 
neceſſary expences of defending, 
protecting, and ſecuring, the Bri- 
tim colonies and plantations in 
America, be applied towards mak- 
ing good ſuch part of the ſupply 
as hath been granted to his majeſty, 
for maintaining his majeſty's forces 
and gariſons in the plantations, and 
for proviſions for the forces in 
North America, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland and the Ceded Iſlands, 
for the year 1772. 

That ſuch of the monies as 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of the 
Exchequer, after the 5th day of 
April 1772, and on or before the 5th 
day of April 1773, of the produce of 
the duties charged by an act of par- 
llament, made in the 5th year of his 
preſent majeſty's reign, upon the 
importation and exportation of 


By the reſolution of Feb. 4. — 750000 © © 
By that of Feb. 6. — — 1500000 © o 
By that of Feb. 11. — — — 136416 8 
By that of Feb. 20. — 55192 6 — 
By the firſt of April 2. — 1200000 © © 
By that of April 6. — — 400000 © o 
by the firſt of April 14. — 805398 13 2 
By the ſecond of ditto —— — — 138090 5 10 
By the third of ditto —— —— 36772 10 o 
| By the fourth of ditto — —— 1863 13 10 
By the fifth of ditto — — 40000 © o 
By the firſt of May 2 — — 150000 © o 
By the third of ditto — 1856723 1 2 
By the fourth of ditto —— 20000 © © 
by the firſt of May 11. 21710 © © 
By the ſecond of ditto — 10426 9 3 
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gum ſenega and gum arabic, be 
_ towards making good 
upply granted to his majeſty. 
AY 11. 

1. That, towards making good 
—_ granted to his majeſty, 
there be applied the ſum of 21,7101, 
remainin gin the receipt oftheexche- 
quer on the 5th day of April 1772, 
being the ſurplus of the deductions 
of fix-pence in the pound, out of 
all monies paid upon all ſalaries, 
penſions, annuities, and other pay- 
ments from the crown, after ſatis- 
fying the annuities or other char 
then due and payable out of the 
ſame. | 

2. That, towards making good 
the ſupply granted to his majeſty, 
there be applied the ſum of 10,4261. 
95 3d. remaining in the receipt of 
the Exchequer, for the diſpolition 
of parliament. 


dun total of ſuch proviſions as can be aſcertained — 7722593 © 111 


Exceſs of the proviſions 


y — 


536330 17 111 


STATE 


2184 


STATE PAPERS. 


Hi. Majeſty's moſt pracious Speech 10 | 
both Houſes of Parliament, bh 
Tueſday the 21½ of Januaty, 
-. Fs 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

T gives me much ſatisfaction, 
that nothing in the ſituation of 
Gur affairs, either foreign or do- 
meſtick, has obliged me to require 
your attendance earlier than might 
have been conſiſtent with your pri- 
vate convenience; and that, now 
you are met together, you will 
find yourſelves at liberty to give 
our whole attention to the eſta- 
Iiſhment of wiſe and uſeful regu- 
lations of law, and to the extenſion 

of our commerical advantages. 

The performance of the engage- 
ment of the king of Spain, in the 
reſtitution of Port Egmont and 
Falkland's Iſland, and the repeated 
aſſurances I have received of the 
pacifick diſpoſition of that court, 
as well as of other powers, promiſe 
to my ſubjects the continuance of 
peace; and we may, with the 

teater confidence, hope, that we 

all not be diſturbed in the en- 
joyment of this bleſſing ; as there 
is no reaſon to apprehend that we 
mall become involved in the trou- 
Bles which Nil unbappily prevail 
in one part of Europe. 

The danger of the farther ſpread- 
ing of the infectious ſickneſs in 
Europe is, I truſt, very much 
abated; but I muſt recommend it 
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well from remoteneſs of place # 


to you, not to ſuffet dur happineſ;, 
in having been hitherto preſerved 
from ſo dreadful a calamity, 
leſſen your vigilance in the uſe of 
every reaſonable precaution for out 


ſafety. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, | 

I have ordered the eftimates for 
the ſervice of the curtent year to be 
laid before you, I make no doubt 
but you will ſee the propriety 6f 
maintaining a teſpectable eſtabliſ- 
ment of my naval forces, I an 
pleaſed, however, to find, that! 
ſhall be under no neceſſity of aſting 
of you, at this time, any extract. 
dinary aid, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The concerns of this country an 
ſo various and extenſive, as to - 
quire the moſt vigilant and adtive 
attention; and ſome of them, at 


from other circumſtances, are {0 
peculiarly liable to abuſes, and ei- 
poſed to danget, that the interp0- 
ſition of the legiſlature, for the! 
protection, may become neceſſary; 
If in any ſuch inſtances, either for 
ſupplying defects, or remedyity 
abuſes, you ſhall find it requiſite 
to provide any new laws, you mi 
depend upon my ready conc 
rence, in whatever may belt con- 
tribute to the attainment of thoſe 
ſalutary ends. ql 


For the YEAR 1772. 


e humble Addreſs of the Right 
Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament aſſembled, 


January 21, 1772. | 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

E, your majeſty's moſt du- 

tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, in 
parliament aſſembled, return your 
majeſty our humble thanks for your 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne, 

Permit us, fir, to offer to your 
majeſty our moſt dutiful congratu- 
lations, on the happy event of the 
increaſe of your royal family, by 
the birth of another prince ; and 
to aſſure your majeſty, that every 
addition to your majeſty's domeſ- 
tic — muſt always afford the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to your faithful 
ſobies, 

We beg leave to expreſs to your 
majeſty our moſt grateful ſenſe of 
your majeſty's regard for our pri- 
vate convenience, in not com- 
manding us to an earlier atten- 
dance; and to declare to your ma- 
jeſty our determination, to give our 
moſt diligent attention to the pro- 
motion of the domeſtie intereſts of 
theſe kingdoms, and the extenſion 
of our commerical advantages, by 
the eſtabliſhment of uſeful regula- 
tions of law, 

We return your majeſty our hum- 
ble thanks, for your goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion, in acquainting us 
from the throne with the reſtitution 
of Port Egmont and Falkland's 
Hand, on the part of the King of 
Spain; and with the aſſurances 
your majeſty has received of the 
pacthc diſpoſition of foreign pow- 
ers. We are made happy by learn- 
ing, that your majeſty has no rea- 
en to apprehend that the peace 
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which we at preſent enjoy will be 
diſturbed by our being anywiſe in- 
volved in the calamities of war, 
which ſtill unhappily prevail in one | 
part of Europe. 

Your majeſty's paternal care, in 
recommending to us a due vigi- |: 
lance in the uſe of every precaution 
to preſerve this country from that 
moſt dreadful contagion, from 
which, under the divine providence, 
it has been hitherto our happineſs 
to remain free, calls for our fin+ 
cereſt acknowledgments, and com- 
mands our utmoſt attention, 

We beg leave to aſſure your ma 
jeſty, that our moſt diligent endea- 
vours ſhall be employed to frame 
ſach laws, as ſhall, in our judg- 
ment, tend to ſupply the defects, 
and remedy the abuſes, which may 
appear to have been introduced in 
any branch of the various and ex- 
tenſive concerns of this country: 
and we look upon your majefty's ||j 
gracious aſſurance of your ready - 
concurrence, in whatever may beft 
contribute to the attainment of 
thoſe ſalutary ends, as a freſh proof 
of that defire which has conſtantly 
been ſhewn, by your majeſty, to 
promote the welfare of your peo- 
ple. 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Anſwer. 


My Lords, 
I thank you for this loyal and 
datifal addreſs. I receive with 
pleaſure your congratulations on 
the increaſe of my family, and the 
aſſurances of the attention you will 
give to thoſe objects which I have 
recommended to you for the publick 
good. Nothing can be more ac- 
ceptable to me, than the ſenſe you 
expreſs of my dehre to promote the 


welfars of wy people. 
| The 
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The humble Addre/ſ; of the Houſe of 
Commons to the King. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

wW E, your majeſty's moſt duti- 

ful and loyal ſubje&s, the 
Commons of Great Britain in par- 
liament aſſembled, return your ma- 
zeſty our humble thanks, for your 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. 

It is with unfeigned joy we beg 
leave to offer to your majeſty our 
congratulations on the birth of ano- 
ther prince, and on the happy re- 
covery of the queen; who 1s ſtill 
more endeared to this nation by 
every new pledge of ſecurity for the 
happineſs we enjoy under your ma- 


& jelty's auſpicious government, as 


well as by her majeſty's amiable 


virtues. 


We return your majeſty our 


warmeſt thanks, for your gracious 
communication of the aſſurances 

our majeſty has received from the 
Bag of Spain, as well as from 
other powers, of their diſpoſition 
to maintain the public tranquillity ; 
and we cannot but feel the greateſt 


ſatisfaction at the fair proſpect 


which thoſe aſſurances, and the per- 
formance of his catholic majeſty's 
engagement, by the reſtitution of 
Port Egmont and Falkland's Iſland, 
afford your majeſty's ſubjects of the 
continuance of peace : at the ſame 
time, we have the greateſt confi- 
dence, that the reſpe& derived to 
this nation, from the moderation 
and firmneſs of your majeſty's con- 
duct, will continue to preſerve your 
majeſty's dominions from the cala- 
mities of war, which ſtill unhap- 


pily prevail in the diſtant parts of 


urope. 
We acknowledge with gratitude 
your majelty's paternal care, in the 
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precautions your majeſty has taken 
to 1 this kingdom from the 
infectious ſickneſs with which we 
have of late been alarmed; and 
though we have the ſatisfaction to 
find that, by the bleſling of provi- 
dence, the danger of its ſpreading 
1s now diminiſhed, we will not be 
negligent, on our part, in taking 
ſuch meaſures as may from time to 
time appear beſt calculated to ſe- 
cure this nation from the viſitation 
of ſo dreadful an evil. 

Your majeſty's faithful commons 
will chearfully grant to your ma- 
zeſty ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be found 
neceſſary for the ſervice of the cur- 


rent year ; and we will be careful 


to make ſufficient proviſion for the 
eſtabliſhment of a reſpectable na- 
val force, on which, we are truly 
ſenſible, the ſecurity, as well as 
the importance, of this nation mult 
ever principally depend. 

We aſſure your majelty, that we 
will not fail, during this ſeaſon of 
tranquillity, to employ our time 
in making ſuch proviſions as may 
be found neceſſary for the improve- 
ment of our laws, and the extenſi- 
on of our commerce : and your ma- 
jeſty may rely on our vigilant and 
active attention to thoſe important 
concerns recommended to us by 
your majeſty ; and wherever 1 
ſhall be found that, with reſpect to 
any of theſe, either from the fe- 
moteneſs of their ſituation from 
the ſeat of government, or from 
other circumſtances, ſuch abuſes 
prevail as expoſe them to danger, 
we ſhall think it our duty to en- 
deavour, by every regulation in 
our power, to remedy thoſe evils 
which may in their conſequences 
ſo eſſentially affect the intereſt 
honour of this country. 
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Meſſage from his Majeſty to both 
Yer Parliament, on the 19th 
of February, 1772. 


Georxce R. 

IS majeſty being deſirous, 

from paternal affection to his 
own family, and anxious concern 
for the future welfare of his people, 
and the honour and dignity of his 
crown, that the right of approving 
all marriages in the royal family, 
(which ever has belonged to the 
kings of this realm as a matter of 
public concern) may be made ef- 
iectual, recommends to both Houſes 
of Parliament, to take into their 
ſerious conſideration, whether it 
may not be wiſe and expedient to 
ſupply the defect of the laws now 
in being, and by ſome new provi- 
hon, more effectually to guard the 
deſcendants of his late majeſty 
King George the Second, (other 
than the iſſue of princeſſes who 
have married or may hereafter 
marry into foreign families) from 
marrying without the approbation 
of his majeſty, his heirs or ſuc- 
ceſſors, firſt had and obtained. 


* 


A Majeſty's moſt gracious Speech 
to both Houſes of Parliament, on 


Tueſday the 9th of June, 1772. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
Cannot put an end to this 
leſion of parliament, with- 

dat expreſſing the ſatisfaction I 
have felt in 3 the temper, 
nd the prudence, which have go- 
erred all your deliberations, dur- 
ing the courſe of it; and without 
— you my particular thanks 

4 the treſh proot you have given 

our affectionate attachment to 
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me, in the additional ſecurity you 
have provided for the welfare, and 
honour, of my family. 

I can, with great pleaſure, ac- 
quaint you, That the diſpoſition 
of the powers of Europe give me. 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that 
this nation will not be diſturbed in 
the enjoyment of the bleſſings of 


peace. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 


Commons, 

I thank you heartily for the ſup- 
plies, which you have granted 
with ſo much chearfulnefs and diſ- 
patch ; and for the ample proviſion 
you have made for every branch of 
the public ſervice : and I ſee, with 
8 and approbation, that you 

ave, at the ſame time, been able, 
by a proper diſpoſition of the pub- 
lic money, to make a further pro- 
greſs in reducing the national debt. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I make no doubt but that you 
will carry, into your refpetiive 
countries, the ſame principles, and 
the ſame zeal, for the public good, 
which I have experienced from you 
in parliament; and that you will 
continue to exert your beſt endea- 
vours, to cultivate and improve a 
ſpirit of harmony, and confidence, 
amongſt all ranks of my faithful 
ſubjects. Let it be your conſtant 
care to convince them, That, with- 
out a due reverence for the laws, 
and a chearful obedience to juſt 
authority, neither their civil nor 
religious rights, and liberties, can 
be enjoyed in comfort or ſecurity : 
and to aſſure them, That I conſider 
their intereſts as inſeparably con- 
nected with my own; and that I 
am, and have ever been, perſuaded, 
That the proſperity, and glory, of 
my 
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my. reign. muſt depend on my pol- 
ſeſling the affection, and maintain- 
ing the happineſs. of my people. 


—_—_— 


—— — 


Mi: Majeſty's moſt gracious Speech to 
both Hauſes of Parliament, on 
Thurſday, the 26th of November, 


1772. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


ſulted your private conveni- 
ence, by allowing you a longer 
receſs from buſineſs, if I had not 
thought, that ſome very important 
parts of the public ſervice required 
the immediate attention of parlia- 
ment. 

It is impoſſible that I can look 
with indifference upon whatever 
concerns either the commerce and 
revenue of the kingdom at large, 
or the private rights and intereſts 
of conſiderable numbers among my 

ople: Neither can I be inſenſible 

ow materially every one of theſe 
eat objects muſt be intereſted in 
the maintenance of the credit, and 
proſperity, of the Eaſt-India Com- 
ny. When, therefore, I received 
nformatien of the difficulties in 
which that company appear to be 
involved, I determined to give you 
an early opportunity of informing 
yourſelves fully of the true ſtate of 
their aſfairs; and of making ſuch 
proviſions, for the common benefit 
and ſecurity of all the various inte- 
reſts concerned, as you ſhall find beſt 
adapted to the exigencies of the 
caſe. 

J haye the ſatis faction to ac- 

quaint you, That there is reaſon to 


hope, that the war, which has ſo 


way unhappily prevailed in one 
part of Europe, 1s now drawing to 
a concluſion: And although there 
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Should moſt willingly have con- 


* 


was no probability of our being 
involved therein, yet the diſconti- 
nuance of thoſe troubles will afford 


a fairer proipect of the duration of b 
peace; which, I truſt, the altera. pi 
tions that have happened in Eu- 
rope will not, in their conſequen- 755 
Ces, affect. 75 


J continue to receive, from fo- 
reign powers, the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances of their pacific diſpoſitions 
towards this country : and it ſhall 
be my conſtant endeavour to pre- 
ſerve the general tranquillity, as far 
as is conſiſtent with the honour of 
my crown, and the intereſts of my 


people. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 


Commons, 
It gives me much ſatisfaction, 
That the continuance of peace has 
enabled me to proceed in the re- 
duction of the eſtabliſhment of my 
naval forces; but you will, I an 
confident, agree with me, that 2 
conſiderable ftrength at ſea muſt 
be ever neceſſary for preſerving the 
reputation, and power, of my 
kingdoms. 

The proper eſtimates for the 
enſuing year ſhall be laid before 
you ; and whatever ſupplies you 
may grant ſhall, on my part, be 
managed with the ſtricteſt cecono- 
my, and applied with the utmoſ 
fidelity. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I cannot but feel the moſt 
concern, That the produce of the 
late harveſt has not given us t 
relief which we had _ for, in 
reſpect to the dearneſs of com. 
As far as human wiſdom can pro. 
vide for alleviating the diſtreſſes 
the poor, I am perſuaded, your at, 
tention will net be wanting: 4 


3 


2 cannot gratify me more, than 
fo calling upon me for my con- 
currence in whatever may contri- 
bute to the true welfare, and hap- 
pineſs, of all my people.“ 


8 


The humble Addreſs of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lords Spiritual and 


Temporal, in parliament aſſembled, 
Nov. 26th, 1772. 


— 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

E, your majeſty's moſt du- 
W tiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, in parliament aſſembled, re- 
turn our humble and moſt unfeign- 
ed thanks to your majeſty, for your 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. 

We gratefully acknowledge your 
majeſty's goodneſs, in the gra- 
cious aſſurances we have reœived, 
That your majeſty would have con- 
ſulted our private convenience, if 
ſome very intereſting public con- 
cerns had not required the early 
meeting of parliament. 

Your majeſty may be aſſured, 
That we will apply ourſelves dili- 
gently to whatever may concern the 
commerce or revenue of the king- 
dom, or the rights and intereſts of 
any part of your majeſty*s ſubjects: 
that we are thoroughly convinced 
the affairs of the Eaſt-India, com- 
pany deſerve and require our moſt 
ſerious conſideration ; and that we 
vill not neglect an object of ſuch 
national importance. 

Permit us, Sir, to expreſs the 

pineſs we feel, at having reaſon 
to. hope, from the communication 
Jour majeſty has been pleaſed to 
e to us, that the war, which 

% ſo long prevailed in one part of 

Pe, is drawing to a concluſion, 
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A happineſs that is greatly increaſ- 
ed, by the additional proſpect it 
affords of the duration of peace; 
which, we truſt, the alterations 
that have happened in Europe will 
not, in their conſequences, affect; 
being ever firmly perſuaded, that 
your majeſty's uniform endeavours 
to preſerve the general tranquility 
will be directed, on all occaſions, 
by a due regard to the honour of 
your crown, and the intereſts. of 
your people. | 

With hearts deeply affected, we- 
learn that the produce of the late 
harveſt has not given the relief ſo 
eſſentially. neceſſary to the poorer 
ſort of your majeſty's ſubjects: 
and, conſcious that we can do no 
act ſo acceptable to your mayeſty, 
as exerting our utmoſt efforts to 
contribute to the eaſe, and comfort, 
of all your people, we beg leave to 
aſſure your majeſty, that this ob- 
jet, which your paternal care and 
tenderneſs have ſo particularly 
pointed out, ſhall engage our ut- 
moſt attention, 


His Majeſty's moſt Gracious Anſwer, 


My Lords, 
I thank you for this dutiful and 
affectionate addreſs. 


The zeal you expreſs in it for 
the honour of my crown, and the 
1 and intereſts of my peo- 
ple, gives me the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion. 

I firmly rely, that all your de- 
liberations will tend to ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhall be moſt conducive to 
the great objects you haye before 
you, Among theſe, I am ſure, 
you. will not forget to provide for 
the diſtreſſes of the poor, as far as 
it is in the power of human wiſdom 
to alleviate them. 

The 
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The humble Addreſs of the Houſe of and we feel the higheſt ſatisfaQion, 


Commons to the King. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
E, your majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the Commons of Great- Britain 
in parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return your majeſty our hum- 
ble thanks, for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. 

We acknowledge, with the 
warmeſt gratitude, your majeſty's 


attention to whatever concerns ei- 
ther the commerce and revenue of 
your kingdom at large, or the pri- 
vate rights and intereſts of con- 
fiderable numbers among your peo- 

And we return our moſt du- 
tiful thanks to your majeſty, for 
having given us an early opportu- 
nity of informing ourſelves fully of 
the true ſtate of the affairs of the 
Eaſt-India Company: and we al- 
ſure your majeſty, that, 1mpreſſed 
with a due ſenſe of the great im- 
portance of the buſineſs, we will, 
without delay, proceed to the con- 
ſideration of it; and endeavour to 
provide, in the moſt effectual man- 
ner, that the nature of the caſe will 
admit, for the common benefit and 
ſecurity of all the great and weighty 
intereſts recommended to our care 
by your majeſty. 

Vour faithful commons cannot 
but rejoice, to hear that your 
majeſty has reaſon to hope that the 
war, which has ſo — unhappily 
prevailed in one part of Europe, is 
now drawing to a concluſion; and 
that the favourable proſpect of the 
duration of peace, which the pro- 
bability of this event affords us, 
will not be affected by the alter- 
ations which have lately happened: 


5 


t goodneſs, in your conſtant | 


at the aſſurances, which your ma- 
zeſty continues to receive from ſo- 
reign powers, of their pacific dif. 
poſitions towards this country; and 
at the ſame time we moſt gratefully 
acknowledge your majeſty's gra- 
cious declaration, that it will be 
your conſtant endeavour to preſerve 
the general tranquillity, as far as is 
conſiſtent with the honour of your 
crown, and the intereſts of your 
people. 

our majeſty may be aſſured, 
that your faithful Commons will 
chearfully grant ſuch ſupplies as 
the ſervices of the enſuing year 
ſhall require: and although we are 
convinced, that it muſt ever be for 
the intereſt and reputation of this 
country, to have a conſiderable 
— at ſea; yet we learn with 
much ſatisfaction, that your ma- 
jeſty has been enabled, during the 
courſe of this year, to proceed in 
the reduction of your naval eſta- 
bliſhment, 

Permit us to offer to your ma- 
jeſty our moſt humble and 2 
thanks, for the paternal and af 
fectionate concern, which your ma- 
jeſty has expreſſed, for the diſtreſſes 
which the poor continue to ſuffer 
from the — of corn. And 
we aſſure your majeſty, that a dili- 
gent attention ſhall not be wanting, 
on our part, to conſider of the mol 

roper means for preventing 

increaſe of the evil ; and for alle- 
viating the preſent diſtreſſes, as far 
as they are in their nature capable 
of relief ; being perſuaded, that 
we cannot render any ſervice more 
acceptable to your majeſty, 2 
3 to the happineſs 


your people. 
| Hos 
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Mis Excellency George Lord Viſcount 
„ Townſend, Lord Liculenant- Gene- 
* ral, and General- Governor of Ire- 


of October, 1771. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
experience of your at- 
tachment to his majeſty's 
perſon, and of your zeal for the 
public ſervice, affords me the beſt 
rounded hopes, that nothing will 
be wanting on your part to Co-ope- 
rate with his majeſty's gracious 
intentions to promote the welfare 
and happineſs of this kingdom ; 
and when to this conſideration I add 
my remembrance of your kind re- 
gard to the eaſe and honour of my 
adminiſtration, I feel the moſt ſen- 
ſible pleaſure in the preſent oppor- 
tunity which his majeſty has given 
me of meeting you' a fourth time 
of - ner on 6 
e preſent pro Or pu 

lie Rin — Ten * the 
fulleſt opportunity for deliberation 
dn ſuch ſubjects as immediately re- 
late to your own domeltic happi- 
neſs; I muſt therefore recommend 
to your conſideration, whatever 
tends to promote and ſtrengthen 
the interior police of this kingdom, 
and ſuch laws as may be — 
and for the benefit of the lower or- 
ders of the community, for theſe 
hare ever been found the moſt ef- 
feftual means of binding their af- 
cions to their country, and ſe- 
curing their allegiance to one com- 
mon parent, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 

1 * — 

in aſſembling you together 

hk hf felon, l was = his 
i 
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but ſolely to comply with the wiſhes 


of his people, it was not thought 
proper to call upon you, at that 


land, bis Speech to both Houſes of time, for any further aid: but as in 
Parliament, at Dublin, on the 8th the ordinary courſe it now becomes 


neceſſary to provide for the ex- 
pences of the enſuing two years, 
your laſt grants being nearly ex- 
pired, I have no doubt of your 
turning your thoughts to that im- 

ortant ſubject, and of your grant- 
ing ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be found 
neceſſary for the honourable and 
firm ſupport of his majeſty's go- 
vernment, the ſecurity of this king 
dom, and for the maintenance of 
the public credit. 

I have ordered the proper eſti. 
mates and accounts to be laid be- 
fore you, from which you will find, 
not only that the revenue has fallen 
conſiderably ſhort of former years, 
but that the deduQtions made there» 
from for payment of different grants 
for premiums, bounties, and pub- 
lic works, have been ſo very great, 
that it has not been nearly ſ alicieng 
to defray the charges of his ma- 
jeſty's eltabliſhments, and other ne- 
ceſſary expences of government, 
and that a large arrear has been in- 
curred on = account, Boy 

rants are jv toper to be con- 
— ber ber theſe or other 
ublic uſes, you will obſerve, that 
it is impoſſible that the revenue, a 
it now ſtands, can anſwer thoſe ſer- 
vices, and alſo the ſupport of go- 
vernment : I therefore think it in- 
cumbert upon me to recommend 
this ſubject to your ſerious con- 
fideration. Th b 
It is with concern that I muſt a 
a ſum of money to diſcharge the ar- 


x, Tears already incurred on his ma- 


jeſty's eſtabliſhment ; but yon will 
find that they have been unavoid- 


able, for that the ſuĩcteſt economy 
LN. has 
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charges of the late augmentation, part, I have ſo long reſided among 
upon which a very large ſaving has you, that I truſt it will be needleſs 
been made, but in the reduction of for me to make any new declara- 


the ſtaff, which is now diminiſhed tions to you of my attachment and 
to the number directed by his ma - affection. 


| jeſty. | | HEEL bf 


My Lords, and Gentlemen; 1 | 
The birth of another prince is gy Senn, of Sear top rpg 
— 2 2 majeſtys 
appineſs and our ity, that it | "ny" TY 
mel "kr yok 1 To the King's meft excellent Majeſy 
tion. en Ty bumble Adargſi of the Lordi Si- 
lt 13 my indiſpenſible duty to ritual and Temporal, in par lianen 

tecommend particularly whatever aſſembled, | 
intereſts the proteſtant religion; TY 
there can be no proviſions in its fa= Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
wour, which ſhall tend to carry into R E your majeſty's moſt da- 
Execution the good effects of that wW tiful and loyal ſabjechs, 
important law for limiting the du- the Lords Spiritual and Tempora 
ration of parliaments, and are, at in parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
the . with the to expreſs the grateful ſenſe " 
princi umanity, and the have of your majeſty's goodneb, 
natural rights of mankind, which and of — firm — ken your 
Hall not my hearty concur- paternal attention to the happinels 
zence. 9 s of your majeſty's people, and your 
The illegal. aſſociations, and gracious diſpoſition to promote tht 
audacious outrages committed in welfare and proſperity of this king: 
different parts of the kingdom, dom. 8 5 

— 1 the North, deſerve _ We alfo beg leave to afſure 
Jour moft ſerious attention : they your majeſty, that we ſhall endes- 
are as deſtructive to commerce, as your to make ſuch a uſe of the op 
Aiſgraceful to liberty... portunity, which the preſent pro- 
The wiſdom, of former parlia- Fe of public affairs affords u, 
ments, and the affection of my pre- as may beſt anſwer your majely' 
deceſfors in this high ſation for gracious purpoſes of calling us . 
.your intereſts, have uniformly co- gether ; and that we (hall chear- 
operated in ſupport of your charter- fully concut with his Excellen 
Fehools and your linen manufac- Lord Viſcount Townſhend uf 
dure: I am. perſuaded our zeal for chief governor, whom oof nr 
theſe national objects will equal jeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to cal 
heirs. * 1 204 if; nue amongſt us, in whatever 1 
lis majeſty bas the firmeſt reli- promote the great and impor 
-ance-on your loyalty and duty; and matters recommended at th! — 
is perſuaded that your proceedings to our conſideration; and that f 
will be no leſs conſiſtent with your will, to the utmoſt of out my 
own dignity, than with the true endeavour ſo to conduct — 


yes +» 
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evedings, that they may conſiſt, mons of Ireland, in parliament 
with our awn honour, and the true aſſembled, beg leave, with the ſin- 
intereſt of our country, coeereſt affeQion, to aſſure your mas 
We moſt ſincerely congratulate jeſty of our firm attachment to your 
your majeſty on the happy event ſacred perſpn, royal family, and, 
of the birth of another prince; government. 
and do aſſure your majeſty, thatwe We return our humble thanks to 
ſhall always conſider every addition your majeſty for continuing his Ex- 
to your royal family, as a further cellency the Lord Viſcount Town- 
ſecurity to us of our religion, laws, ſhend in the government of this, 
and liberties... _. kingdom; from whoſe long expe- 
And we beg leave to declare rience of our loyalty, and zeal for 
our readineſs chearfully to contri- your majeſty's ſervice, from whoſe 
bute, as far as poſhble, to whatever approved in tegrity, and from whoſe 
may ſtrengthen and ſupport the re-, fincere wiſhes for the proſperigy of 
ligious and civil rights of mankind, this. country, manifeſted laat 
and to whatever may give effect to reſidence of four years amongſt us, 
the important and conſtitutional we have every reaſon to expect that 
law for limiting the duration of the buſineſs of this ſeſhon will he 
parliaments. | carried on, with, candour,. temper, , 
As we have an abhorrence of and unanimit x. 
thoſe audacious outrages, which of Permit us to congratulate 
late have appeared in Arent parts majeſty upon the further addition 
of this kingdom, we do aſſure your to your majeſty's royal houſe,” by 
majeſty, that we ſhall not fail ſe- the birth of another prince; an 
riouſly, to deliberate upon them, event which muſt give the higheſt 
and to concur in every wiſe provi- pleaſure to a people deeply inte- 
ſion that can be formed to remedy. reſtgd in every thing that can con- 
ſa great an evil, | + tribute to your majeſty's happineſs, 
We humbly acknowledge to your We bring with us every diſpoſition 
majeſty the unfeigned pleaſure we to promote the honour of the crown, 
feel in the 8 you are gra- and the ſervice of the public; and 
ciouſly pleaſed to entertain of our your majeſty may be aſſured, that 
loyalty and dutiful attachment to we ſhall take into our moſt ſerious 
your royal perſon and family; and - conſideration, thoſe important ob- 
do aſſure your majeſty, that we will jects recommended to us from the 
ever by pur conduct, endeayour to. throne, and chearfully make every 
merit and preſerve your majeſty's proviſion. for the honourable ſyp- 
gractous favour and protection. port of your mazeſty's government 
5 the ſecurity of this kingdom, an 
To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. the maintenance of public credit; 


The 5 | 8 conſiſtent with the ability, and the 
n of the Kiights, eſſential intereſt of this country. 


We have ſeen with extreme con- 
cern, the illegal aſſociations, and 


itizens, and | a» 
a 7 pou 6 Bargefec in parlia 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

your majeſty's molt dutiful 
ard loyal ſubjes, the Com- 


. audacious outrages committed b 


the lower order of people, In dif- 
ferent counties in this 28 


1 ; 
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and particularly in ſome places of 


the North ; which, if not duly at- 
tended to, muſt be productive of 


graceful to a country of liberty, 
and ruinous to a country of com- 


merce ; it is our firm purpoſe to - 


uſe the moſt effeftual methods to 
ſtop their progreſs, aud prevent 
them for the future. 


We ſhall give particular atten 
tion te thoſe great national objects, 
bur linen manufacture, and the 
prog fit eharter-ſchools; and we 


to Teave to aſſure your majeſty, 
that, in al! our deliberations, we 
ſhall ſu 


the true intereſt of our country. 


. 5 
rr . AO VR HE” * 


—— 


The Addreſſes of both Houſes of Par- 


liament to his Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 


To his Excellency George Lord Vi 
count Toaun¹ end, Lord Lieutenant- 
General, aud General- Governor of 
Ireland, | 


The humble Aud ef of the Lords Spi- 
Hlaal and Temporal in parliament 


| May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
E his fajeſty's moſt dutiful 
W and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
parliament aſſembled, retarn your 
excellency our moſt ſincere thanks 
fot your excellent ſpeech to both 
hoafes of parliament. Sort! 
We are thankfal and moſt ſen- 
ible of his majeſty's paternal re- 
gard fot our welfare, in the conti- 


nuance of your excellency in the 
«dmirifiration of this kingdom, 


ve moſt fatal "conſequences, and 
hich we are truly ſenſible are diſ- 


port, to the beſt of our 
power; the honour of the crown, and 
royal family by the birth of another 
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fullyexperiencing your excellency's 


attention to the ſecurity and happi- 
neſs of it. 
We return your excellency our 


thanks for the notice you have taken 


of thoſe illegal and audacious out- 
rages, that hae diſturbed fo much 
the peace and quiet of the different 
parts of this kingdom, particularly 
the North, to, the diſgrace of li- 


berty, and the detriment of the li- 


nen manufacture of this kingdom; 
and we do aſſure your excellency, 
that we ſhall readily do all in our 
power, to co-operate with your ex: 
cellency in every wife proviſion that 
may remedy fo great an evil. 

We rejoice with your excellency, 
on the increaſe of his majeſty's 


rince, fully and daily experienc- 
ing the blefings we enjoy under his 
majeſty's auſpicious reign. 

We beg leave to thank your ex- 


celleney, for your attention in fe. 
commending tous the ſupport of 


our charter - ſchools, and the im- 
provement of our linen manufac- 
ture, as the ſureſt 8 of the 
proteſtant intereſt, and of the cm. 
merce of this kingdom, to both of 
which we ſhall have the utmoſt re- 
gatd. 

The experience which we have 
kad of your excellency's attachment 
and affection, during your reſidence 
amongſt us, leaves us no room {9 
doubt of your endeavours to pro- 
mote the true intereſts ' of 
country. 


His Excellency's Anfaver: 


My Lords, 
I return you my fincere thanks, 


| for your kind and moſt obliging 


addreſs, and F am very happy 1 
receiving this public mark of yo” 
attentios 


attention and reſpet. Nothing 
can afford me truer ſatisfaction than 
that which I now feel, upon find- 
ing that my conduct, fance I have 
been amongſt you, has been ſuch 
as meets with your approbation. 


To his Excellency George Lord V 

count Townſhend, Lord Licutenant- 
General, aud General-Gowernor of 
treland, 


De humble Addreſs of the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in parlia- 
ment aſſembled. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
'E bis my or moſt dutiful 

and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Ireland in parliament 
aſſembled, return your excellency 
our ſincereſt thanks for your moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne : 
we beg leave to expreſs our moſt 
entire ſatisfadtion, in being again 
aſſembled under your juſt and pru- 
dent government, and to aſſure your 
excellency, that we ſhall moſt hear- 
tily co-operate with your excellency 
in every thing that may tend to 
promote the welfare and happineſs 
of this kingdom. 

We have obſerved with pleaſure 
the reduction of the Raf, in conſe- 


have quence of his majeſty's gracious 
nent declaration, fignified to us by your 
ence excellency ; and we have no doubt 
m to af your excellency's conſtant regard 
pro- to public economy. 

this We ſhall give our utmoſt atten- 


non to the important objects re- 
commended to us by your excel- 
lency, and chearfully grant ſuch 
lupplies as ſhall be neceſſary for 
the ſupport of his majeſty's go- 
"ment, the maintenance of pub- 
lic credit, and the ſecurity and 
Welfare of this kingdom, as far as 
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vent, for t 


be conſiſtent with the ability 
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and the eſſential intereſt of this 
country: we are ſenſible that the 
gore ſums of money, granted of 
ate years, for premiums, bounties, 
and public works, are a ſubje& of 
the higheſt importance, and requize 
our moſt ſerious conſideration. 
The illegal aſſociations entered 
into, and audacious outrages com- 
mitted in different counties of this 
kingdom, and particularly in ſome 
places 1a the North, give us the 
utmoſt concern; and nothing ſhall 
be wanting on our parts, to pre- 
future, thoſe atrocious 
violations of the public peace and 
tranquillity. : 
Animated as we are, with the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſe of loyalty to the beſt 
of kings ; poſſeſſed with the fulleſt 
—— in your — —— our 
appy experience of your paſt con- 
datt; ow fully — Wand your 
excellency's affectionate regards to 
this kingdom, by the many proofs 
of your attachment to our iatereſls, 
during your reſidence amongſt us 
we ſhall not fail to contribute every 
thing in our power, to make your 
adminiſtration as eaſy and honour- 
able to your excellency, as we are 
aſſured it will prove happy and ad- 
vantageous to the public, 


His Excellency's Anſever. 


I return the Houſe of Commons 
my moſt ſincere thanks for this ve 
kind and affectionate addreſs, ty {4 
gives me the greateſt ſatisfaction, 
as it follows your experience of my 
conduct during a reſidence of al- 
moſt four years in this kingdom.— 
Nothing Wall be wanting, on my 
part, to merit the continuance of 
your approbation and confidence; 
and it will be a moſt pleaſing part 
of my duty, in this high ſtation, 

[RV] 3 mot 
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unto his majeſty, an additional 
duty on the ſeveral commodities, 

s, and merchandizes therein 
mentioned; and for prohibiting the 
importation of all gold and filver 
lace, and of all cambricks and 
lawns, except of the manufaGue 


9630) 
moſt faithfully to repreſent to his 
majeſty, the unſhaken loyalty and 

iffection of the Commons of Ire- 


land. 


. 
o 


—— * 1 * 


The Speech of the Right Honourable 
©" the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 
in Ireland, to his Excellency Lord 
* Townſhend, Lord-Lieutenant ' and 

Governor-Gentral of Ireland, on 


_ January f, 1772. 
May it pleafe your Excellency, 
N obedience to 4 


8 ence to the commands of 
che Houſe of Commons, I pre- 
ſent to your excellency, for the 
royal aſſent, a bill of ſupply ; by 
Which, and the bill I had the ho- 
nour of preſenting to your excel- 
lency this ſeſſion, ample proviſion 
is made for the honourable ſupport 
-of his majeſty's government, and 
the ſecurity of the kingdom. The 
' conſtant attention of the Commons 
to theſe two great objects, at all 
times, and under all circumſtances, 
uffords the moit convincing proofs 
of their inviolable attachment to 


- his majeſty's ſacred perſon and royal * parliament, muſt be received 251 
family, and of their zeal for his very ſtrong mark of your difinte- 
ſervice; and they humbly preſume reſled regard 
to hope, that your excellency's juſt welfare of your fellow-ſubje8s 
and favourable repreſentation of The act to prevent frauds commit 
their conduct, their duty, and their ted by bankrupts, and that fe 
affection, on which they rely with rendering ſecurities by mongy 
«(the fulleſt aſſurance, will entitle - more effectual, cannot fail to pi 
them not only to the continuance duce the moſt 
of his majeſty's countenance and reſtoring that credit and confidence 
protection, but to an extenſion of amongſt the people, 
"their commerce, by which alone been much wanted, and are che, 
- they can entertain any reaſonable ' tially neceſſary, in th 
- expectation of being able, much country ; ] 
longer, to ſupport the expence of lar ſatisſac ion that his majeſty gi 


the preſenteſtabliſhment. 


The bill have now the honaur which do honour to your delibet. 
of preſenting to your excelleney, is ations, and are ſo wiſely 
entitled. An act for granting for the public good, 


of Great-Britain.“ 


His E xcellency George Lord Viſccunt 


I 


excellent laws which have received 


—_—_— 


„ 
— — 


Townſoend, Lurd Lieutenant- Ce 
neral, an General- Governor of 
Ireland, his Speech to both Haun 
of Parliament, at Dublin, u 
Tueſday, the 24 day of Jun, 
1772. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
Cannot put an end to this ſeſiot 

of parliament, without returt- 
ing you my particular thanks far 
your long and cloſe attention to the 
public buſineſs. | 

I congratulate you on the mai) 


the royal aſſent this ſeſſion. Tit 


act for preventing the delays 
juſtice, by reaſon of privileg of 


for the - rights and 


ſalutary eſſecte, . 
which hate 


is commer 
and it was with partic 


eſe Ja, 


his royal conſent to th 


Gent 


Commons, | 
I thank you, in his majeſty 
name, for the ſupplies which you 
granted at the beginning of this 
{efion ; they ſhall be faithfully ap- 
plied to the ſupport of his majeſty's 
eſtabliſhments, and to the advance- 
ment of the public ſervice : But, 
although I have expectations, that 
the act for amending and explaig- 
ing a elauſe in the act of tonnage 
and poundage, will be productive 
of ſome addition to his majeſty's 
revenue, I think it my duty to in- 
form you, that the arrears which 
had been incurred upon his ma- 
jeſty's eſtabliſhments civil and mi- 
litary, before the time of your 
meeting, made it neceſſary to bor- 
row one hundred thbuſand pounds, 
immediately after the act was paſſed 
which gave authority for that pur- 
poſe; and, that ſum not proving 
{uficient, I have, ſome time ſince, 
been obliged to order the further 
ſum of one hundred thouſand 
pounds to be raiſed, being the re- 
mainder- of the credit entruſted to 
me by that act. 
So early a demand for the whole 
loan, gives me reaſon to apprehend 
that, unleſs there ſhould be a con- 
iderable increaſe in his majeſty's 
revenue, a ſtill greater arrear will 
accrue before uſual time of 
Your meeting in another ſeſſion. 
do therefore moſt earneſtly re- 
commend it to you, to take it into 
your ſerious conſideration (between 
this and the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
nent) what will be the beſt method 
af making proviſion for ſuch defi- 
ciencies as ariſe upon the preſent 
duties, ſo as to guard againſt any 
cinder increaſe of the national 
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The additional duties given for 
the ſupport of government, in aid 
of his majeſty's hereditary revenue, 
are nearly the ſame which were 
granted in the year 1727, at the 
the late king's acceſſion. Had t 
been ſolely applied to that purpoſe, ' 
they would Love been fully ſuffi. 
cient, and no debt or arrear would 
have been contracted or incurred; 
but the large expence occaſione 
by the many premiums, now pay- 
able under diFerent heads, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily continue to increaſe both; 
it will therefore be true policy, and 
worthy of your wiſdom, to give 
particular attention to this object. 
and, by prudent regulations, to 
form and eftabliſh Fs, ax ſyſtem, as 
will beſt obviate any further in- 
convenience, and moſt effectually 
promote every great national pur- 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleaſure to ob- 
ſerve, that the tumults and out- 
rapes of the lower ranks of people, 
which unbappily diſturbed fome of 
the northern counties in this king- 
dom, have now ſubſided. I flatter 
myſelf, that theſe deluded perſons 
are fully convinced of the 'atro- 
ciĩouſneſs of their attempts, and of 
the impoſſibility of effecting any of 
the 7 intended by them. I 
would however recommend it to 
ſuch gentlemen, whoſe weight and 
influence lie particularly in thoſe 
parts, to have a watchful eye over 
their behaviour, and to exert them - 
ſelves, with the other civil magi- 
rates, in enforcing a due obe- 
dience to the laws; and I doubt 
not that, by their authority on one 
hand, and by their juſtice and mo- 
deration on the other, a thorough 
ma- 
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reformation will be eſfected, and 
the diſpoſitions of the people re- 
claimed to peace and good order. 

It gives me great concern to ſee 
the afſiſtance of the military power 
ſo frequently called for; nothing 
can be more worthy of your ſerious 
reflection, than to render that re- 
ſource unneceſſary by a judicious 
improvement of your 5 0 and 
providing for the due execution of 
the laws. 

His majeſty gave it in expreſs 
command to me, to make your in- 
tereſts and proſperity the great ob- 
jects of my adminiſtration; and 
my on inclinations incited me to 
a firi and zealous performance of 
that duty. I have, upon every oc- 
caſion, endeayoured, to the utmoſt 
of my power, to promote the public 

| ſervice; and I feel the moſt perfect 
ſatisfaQion in now repeating to you 
my acknowledgments for the very 
honourable manner in which (after 
a reſidence of near five years 
a monęꝑſt you) you have declared 
your entire approbation of my con- 
duct. Be aſſured, that I ſhall al- 
ways entertain the moſt ardent 
wiſhes for your welfare ; and ſhall 
make a faichſul repreſentation to 
his majeſty, of your loyalty and 
attachment to his royal perſon and 
government, 


8 1 


9 9 OTE #5 —Y ” 


for regulating the Marriages of the 
Royal Family. 


Die Martis, 3% Martij, 1772. 
2 order of the day bein 
| read for the third reading o 
the bill, intitled, an act for the ** 
ter regulating the future marriages 
of the royal ſamily, and for the 
lords to be ſummoned, 


7 ; 


The Lords Proteſt, againſt the Bill 
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The ſaid bill was accordingly 

read the third time, 

Propoſed, That the ſaid bill do 
aſs, which being objected to, after 
ong debate, 

The queſtion was put, whether 

this bill ſhall paſs, 

It was reſolved in the affirmative, 


Contents — 69 
Proxies — 21 50 
Not Contents — 253 
Proxy — , | 26 
DrsstxTIENT, 


iſt, Becauſe we think the decla- 
ratory principle in the preamble of 
the bill, to. be without foundation 
in law, (in the extent there ſtated) 
to be unneceſſary for the avowed 
pom of the bill, and likely to 
attended with very dangerous 
conſequences, as that preamble 
does aſſert, that we are ſenſible 
*« that marriages in the royal fa 
„ mily are of the higheſt a4 
* tance to the ſtate, and that ther- 
fore the kings of this realm hae 
«« ever been entruſted with the cars 
and approbation thereof.“ 
The maxim here laid down, 
% that becauſe marriages of the 
royal family are of the higheſt in- 
portance to the ſtate, they are there 
fore entruſted to the kings of this 
realm.“ Is founded on a dodtrine 
abſurd and unconſtitutional ; but 
which hereafter will have the force 
of a parliamentary declaration 
law, the immediate tendency 
which is to create as many prero: 
gatives in the crown, as there ate 
matters of importance in the fate, 
and indeed to extend them in 8 
manner as vague and exceptiqnable 


as had ever been done in the work 


and moſt deſpotic periods in the 
hiſtory of this nation; and we ap- 
prehend that ſomg future, and — 
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more dangerous uſe may be made 
of this preamble, as it is much 
more extenſive than 1s neceſſary for 
any purpoſe avowed in the bill. 
2dly, Becauſe this declaratory 
preamble ſeems to Joſuty the words 
which his majeſty has been adviſed 
(we think very improperly) to uſe 
in his meſſage to his parhament, 
whereby a prerogative is aſſumed 
in an extent for which nine of his 


judges, in their unanimous opinion, 


delivered to this houſe, do not find 
any authority. 

zdly, Becauſe the term Royal 
Family being general, and not qua- 
lißed by the exception of the 
iſue of princeſſes married into fo- 
reign families,” ſeems to carry 
(very idly as we apprehend) the 
royal prerogative beyond the juriſ- 
diction of Fe crown of Great Bri- 
tain; can therefore as applied in 
the preamble, be warranted by no 
law, and is indeed contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe. | 

4thly, Becauſe, if this parlia- 
mentary declaration of law can ope- 
rate in any degree, as a retroſpect 


lan operation againſt which we 


have no ſecurity by any thing con- 
tained in the bill), it is pernicious 
and unjuſt ; if it can have no ſuch 
retroſpect, (as was aſſerted in argu- 
ment by the friends of the bill), it 
15 then at beſt frivolous and unne- 
ceſſa p. | | 
5thly, Becauſe the enacting part 
of the bill has an inconvenient and 
impolitic extent, namely, to all de- 
feendants of George the ſecond. In 
courſe of time that deſcription may 
become very general, and compre- 
hend a great number of people; and 
we conceive it would be an intoler- 
le grievance, that the marriages 
« ſo many ſubjects, perhaps diſ- 
ered among the various ranks of 
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civil life, ſhould be ſubject to 
the reſtrictions of this act, eſpeci- 
ally as it has been aſſerted in ar- 
gument, and endeavoured to be 
maintained by the authority of the 
grand opinion given by the judges 
in the year 1717, that the care and 
approbation of the marriage in- 
— the education and cuſtody of 
the perſon. We fear that this ex- 
tenſive power would come in time 
to make many of the firſt families 
in the kingdom totally dependant 
on the crown, and we therefore 
lament that the endeavours ſo ear- 
my uſed in - pe in 
ome degree to limit the generali 
of a desde, 1 fu. 
fered to take effect. 

Sixthly, Becauſe, as the line is 
too large, with regard to the de- 
ſcription of the royal family, ſo we 
think that the time of nonage for 
that family is alſo improperly ex- 
tended. We conceive that the a 
of twenty-one years is that limit, 
which the laws of this country, and 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution have 
with great wiſdom given to mino- 
rity. It ſeems indecent to the royal 
family to ſuppoſe they will not be 
arrived at the age of diſcretion as 
ſoon as the loweſt ſubject of the 
realm ; and we cannot conceive but 
they may be as capable of chuſing 
a wife at the age of twenty-one, as 
of being entruſted with the regency 
of the kingdom, of which by law 
they are at that age capable. We 
alſo conceive that thedeferring their 
age of majority as to marriage till 
twenty-ſix, is impolitic and dan- 

rous, as it may tend to drive them 
into a diſorderly courſe of life, 
which ought the more to be 
guarded againſt in men of high 
rank, as influence of their Exe 
api 
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— # the moſt forcible and ex- dant neither on his own choice, nor 
eenfive. ' upon any fixed rule of law, but 
© +thily. Becauſe the power given on the arbitrary will of any man, 
this bill to a prince to marry af- or ſet of men, is excceding the 
ter the. age of twenty-ſix, having power permitted by the divine pro- 
{rſt entered in the books of the vidence to human legiſlatures: it 
privy council his intention ſo to is directly againſt the earlieſt com- 
, for twelve calendar months, is mand, given by God to mankind, 
ally defeated by the ſubſequent contrary to the right of domeſic 
oviſo, Unleſs both houſes of ſociety and comfort, and to the 
Parliament ſhall, before the ex- deſire of lawful poſterity, the firt 
« piration of the ſaid twelve and beſt of the inſtincts planted in 
months, expreſly declare their us by the author of our nature, and 
«« difapprobation of ſuch intended utterly incompatable with all reli. 
n mafia... SE gion, natural and revealed, and 
We think this proviſo lays great therefore a mere act of power, hav- 
difficulties on future parliaments, ing neither the nature nor obliga- 
as their filence in ſuch a caſe, muſt tion of law. | 
expreſs a, condemnation of the Sthly, Becauſe we conceive this 
King's refuſal; and their concur- bill to be pregnant with civil diſ. 
rente with ſuch refuſal, may prove cord and confuſion ; it has a natu- 
a perpetual prohibition from mar- ral tendency to produce a diſputed 
Hage, to the perſon concerned. title to the crown. If thoſe who 
Ws conceive the right of confer- may be affected by it, are in power, 
ring a diſcretionary power of pro- they will eafily procure a repeal of 
Hibrting * all marriages (Whether this act, and the confirmation of: 
veſted in_the crown alone, as in- marriage made contrary to it: and 
tended by the meſſage, or in the if they are not, it will at leaſt be 
manner 'now enacted by the bill) to the ſource of the moſt dangerous 
be above the reach of any legiſla - party that can exiſt in any country, 
ture, as contrary to the original in- a party attached to a pretender to 
Berent rights of human nature, the crown, whoſe claim, he may | 
which as they are not derived from, affert, has been ſet aſide by 10 
or held under civil laws, by no ci- other authority than that of an ad, 
vil Laws whatſoever can be taken to which the legiſlature was nut 
2 We freely allow that the competent, as being contrary to the 
legiſlature has a power of preſerib- common rights of mankind. Such 
ing rules to marriage, as well as to a claim, ſupported as it may be, 
every other ſpecies of contracts; by pecullar hardſhip in the cafe, 
bar there is 3 — —— mutt, as we Conceive, at no = 
difference, between regulating the remote period, create great mi- 
mode in which a ri A be en- chief and confuſion, oh 
jo ef, and eflabliſhing a principle Laftly, Becauſe this bill, wich 
11 may tend entirely to anni- reſorts to ſuch harſh and unuſa 
Kilate” that fight. To diſable a methods, at the ſame time provide 
mariduting his whole life, from con- for it's own purpoſe very uncel. 
matting marriage, or, what is tan- tainly and very imperfecliy, for hs 
tamomt, to make his power of ſecures no Nel) againſt 't 
contracting ſuch marriage, depen- improper 


improper marriages. of princeſſes, 
married into foreign families, and 
thoſe of their iflue, which — 
foll as materially aſſect the intere 

of this nation, as the marriages of 
princes reſiding in the dominions of 
Great Britain. It provides no re- 


medy at any age, againſt the im- 


provident marriage of the ki 

reigning, the marriage, of all 
others, the moſt important to the 
public, It provides nothing againſt 
the indiſcreet marriage of a prince 
of the blood, being regent at the 
age of -twenty-one, nor furniſhes 
any remedy againſt his permitting 
ſuch marriages to others of the 
blood-royal, the regal power fully 
veſting in him as to this purpoſe, 
and without the aſſiſtance of his 
council: we cannot therefore, on 
the whole, avoid expreſſing our 
ſtrong diſapprobation of an ac 
ſhaking ſo many of the foundations 
of law, religion and publie ſecurity, 
for ends wholly diſproportioned to 
ſuch extraordinary efforts, and in 
favour of regulations, ſo ill cal- 
culated to anſwer the purpoſes for 


which it is pretended they are made: 


and we make this proteſt, that it 
may ſtand recorded to that poſterity, 
which may ſuffer from the miſchie- 
vous conſequences of this act, that 
we have no part in the confuſions 
and calamities brought upon them, 


by rendering uncertain the ſucceſ- 
fion of the crown. | 


Richmond Dorſet 
Abergavenny "Torrington 
Portland Milton 
Abingdon Devonſhire 
Rockingham Albemarle 
Fitzwilliam Craven 
Stamford John Bangor 
Diſſentient, 10 1 
| Becauſe the liberty of marriage is 
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void in atfelf. + 
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a natural right inherent in man- 
kind 


Becauſe this right is confirmed 
and enforced by the holy ſcriptures, 
which declare marriage to be of 
divine inſtitution, and deny to none 
the benefit of that inſtitution. 
Becauſe the law of nature and 
divine inſtitutions are not revorſi - 
Le by the power of human legiſs 
latures. E g 

Becauſe there is a total difference 
between regulating the mode of ex- 
erciſing the right derived from the 
law of nature, and aſſuming or 
granting a diſeretionary power of 
taking it quite away... . Felt 
- Becauſe, though we think it ex- 
pedient and agreeable to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, that minors ſhould 
not marry without the conſent of 
their parents ar guardians, and that 
ſuch conſent ſhould be neceſſary to 
render their marriage good and 
valid, as it likewiſe is in the exer- 
ciſe of all their other rights during 
the term of their nonage, it can no 
more be inferred from thence that 
we acknowledge a right to conti- 
nue ſuch reſtraint throughout their 
whale lives, than that: we acknow- 
ledge a right to keep men or wo- 
men in a ftate of endleſs nonapge, 
which, unleſs in the caſe of idiots 
or | incurable lanatics, would be 
abſurd, unjuſt, and a manifeſt yio- 
lation of the daw of nature. 

Becauſe, if a perpetual reſtraint 
upon marriage, or power given to 
reſtrain it, without limitation of 
time or age, be contrary to the 
natural and divine laws, (as we 
apprehend it to be) a law authoriſe 
.ing ſuch reſtraint,, or conferrin 


luck a power, - muſt be null an 


| Becauſe, in any caſe, where, the 
right of ſucceeding to the * 
2. 
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of theſe realms may come to de- 
— on the force or invalidity of 


bably 
and the nation all the 


wer given by this bill, an 

l wa". againſt it would pro- 

bring upon the royal family 
Tr * 


and 


horrors of civil war. | 
! -Becauſe, though the placing ſuch 


er in the king, with the in- 
tion of both houſes of par- 


liament, is a better ſecurity againſt 
the abuſe of it, than if it had been 
entruſted to the king alone, yet it 
may be ſo uſed; in corrupt or vio- 
Jeat times, as to be made, in ſome 
caſes, a perpetual negative on the 
freedom of marriage. ; 
;» Becauſe, if the power be grie- 
vous, and contrary to the inherent 


Is 
of 
of 


i 


hts of mankind, the prievance 
increaſed by the infinite number 
over whom, in the courſe 
time, it is likely to extend. 
Becauſe we are convinced, that 


all the | 1 and objects 
of the bill, which we have greatly 
at heart, might have been anfwered 


without giving chat perpetuity of 


reſtraint over the freedom of mar- 
riage, which we think ourſelves 


bound in conſcience to oppoſe. 

- Temple LTuttelton 

- Radnor Abingdon 
Clifton Craven 


And, becauſe the bill is efſenti- 


ally wanting to its avowed purpoſe, 


aving provided no guard againſt 


the greater evil, the improper mar- 


riages of the princes on the throne. 


RADNOR. 


8 
— — 


The Lords Prong, againft the Bill, 
er reftraining the Eaft- India Com- 


by: | 


= 


any from jending - Supervi/ars to 
india.” * a4. 


* 2339 


— — 
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Jovis, 24 Di Decembris, 1752. 
Diſſentient, 


I. DECAUSE the bill take 
away from a great body 

corporate, and from ſeveral free 
ſubjects of this realm, the exerciſe 
of a legal franchiſe, without any 
Jegal cauſe of forfeiture aſſigned 
The perſons —— the com- 
miſſſoners had by law a right t 
elect; and the perſons choſen had 
by law a capacity of being eledded. 
The choice was regularly made ac- 
cording to the conſtitution of the 
company. It was confirmed on 
ballot. The ſuperviſors had a full 
right veſted in them agreeable to 
the powers and conditions of their 
appointment. No abuſe has been 
ſuggeſted, no delinquency has been 
charged. Theſe legal rights and 
Capacities are therefore taken away 
by a mere a& of arbitrary power; 
the precedent of which leaves 10 
ſort of ſecurity. to the ſubje for 
his liberties ; iſince his exerciſing 
them, in the ſtricteſt conformity to 
all the rules of law, as well as to 
thoſe of general equity and moral 
conduct, is not ſufficient to prevent 
parliament from intereſting its ſo. 
vereign powers to diveſt him-of 
thoſe rights, by means of which in- 
ſecurity the honourable diſtinction 
between the Britiſh and other forms 
of government is in a great me 
loſt; a misfortune which we aue 
ſorry to find greatly growing upon 
us by thoſe temporary occaſion 
and partial acts of K 
which, without conſideration of 
their. conformity to the gene 
principles of our law and conſtitu- 
tion, are adopted —— and haſtily 
on every petty occaſion. 

II. Pecauſe this bill _— 


perpeti 
The fo 
ble to 1 
of any 
hold ut 
mit tha 
gal lim 
power 
parliam 
individ 
own col 
to und, 
means, 
ſubſiſt. 
III. B 
dence at 
bath, tha 
aurancy 
deputy 0 
ment of 


tendin ; 
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: is 2 manifeſt violation of the pu- ſhould find no ſecurity for their 
| plie faith. The charter of the charter privileges againſt the at- 


Fall-India company has been tempts made by thoſe very miniſ- 
granted by the crown, authoriſed ters, under whoſe ſanQion they 


tes 
dy dy act of parliament, and purchaſed had all poſſible reaſon to beli 
ree for valuable conſideration of money they had been acting. 


lent, and paid. The charter em- IV. Becaufe it appears to us that 
powers the company to manage its the company was not only autho- 


own affairs, according. to its own riſed by law,, but bound in duty, to. 
m- diſcretion, by perſons of its own 2 2 commiſſion for regulating 
to appointment. This bill ſuſpends their affairs and correcting abuſes ;- 
nad for a time the exerciſe of this pri- and it would in our opinion furniſh 
ed, vilege, and by grounding the ſu- à more plaufible ground for attack-. 
”" perviſion upon the actua interfe- ing the lawful powers of the com- 
the rence of parliament on the affairs pany, if it were charged, that they 
on of the company, eſtabliſhes a prin- had not exerciſed them for redreſs 
full ciple which may be uſed for perpe- of the ſaid abuſes, than that they 
/ to rating indefinitely the reſtraint, had appointed a commiiton for 
here . parliament may keep their ſuch a neceſſary purpoſe: it might 
cen affairs by frequent reviſions almoſt have been uledged by the adverſaries ' 
een perpetually under conſideration. of the company, that non-uſer and 
and The ſame 1 ͤ[ is alſa applica · neglect of applying legal powers for 
way ble to the ſuſpenſion or deprivation the ends for which ſuch powers 
er; of any other privilege whieh they were given, were matters of delin- 
10 hold under their charter. We ad- quency in that corporation, and 
ſor nit that it is difficult to fix any le- might have ſubjected them to pro- 
fing gal limit to the extent of legiſlative ceſs in the courts below, or to an 
y to power; but we apprehend that adverſe proceeding in parliament. 
: to parliament is as much bound as any It is a government as we conceive 
oral individual to the obſervance of its full of deceit as well as violence, 
yent own compaQts ; elſe it is impoſſible where men are to be puniſhed if 
bo. n underitand what public faith they decline, or to be reſtrained if 
\.of means, or how public credit can they - endeavour, to exerciſe their 
1 in- D lawful powers. | 
tion Ill. Becauſe it appears by evi- V. Becanſe we have reaſon to 
_ (ence at the bar of this houſe upon believe from public opinion and 
ſure cath, that the company had received report that great abuſes ſtill prevail 
| are iſurances from their chairman and and increafe in the company's ſet- 
upon deputy chairman, that the a point- tlements abroad, which makes it 
jonal nent of a commiſſion for e highly expedient that the commif- 
nent, Ar. regulating their affairs ſion reſtrained by this bill for ſix 
n 0 would be approved by adminiſtra- months ſhould have as little delay. 
neral un, This is the only channel of as poſſible. Six months delay in 
lito· de manlestion with miniſters that the commiſſion will, by the nature 
aftily e company can have, and it is of the ſeaſon, certainly protract its 
Tele y hard that, driven from 2 for a year, and probably 
rs to 1 confidence in public faith, and for much longer. By this means 
v3 t lawn of their country, they all abuſes will gain ground, = 
cw 
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their reformation. will become age 
difficult: par, Cap we Lat) the t 
ſpeculation. of more ample powers 

to be hereafter, giyen by i 
(byt which are hot as yet ſo much, 
as —— ders furniſh an adequate. 
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to, ive the ſtricteſt attention to 

5 affairs, to enable them 1 
anſwer the exorbitant demands of 
government, as If appeared from 
the ang gr at the bar, that the 
exactions parliament hays 


reaſon f en the o rati n amounted Wy more than the whole 
of ſuch Tong: * or 12 of, the profits from. the late acquiſ- — 
preſent. Beſides, 5 — 18 s and the trade in conſequence A 
ing the. commiſion, any degree. of. of them, while the proprietors who bd 
bt expedient m en 1 ſpent ſo; much, and ſo often mw 
2 added to the . — t. 2 their al for 2 theſe V 
$ e company; we, acquiſitions, have not been permit- 
TID ſol — a ted to divide even ſo much as the 2 
ourſelves to the preſent, ** of their former trade would for 8 
dime, and. to poſterity, from hav- h. 2 3 
ing any ſhare in the oppreſſons I. Becauſe the bill was brought CP 
which may. ariſe, or be 3 in at a ſeaſon when this houſe i of 
on the native inhabitant in always ill-attended, and carried ny 
company's . poſſeſſions ia India; through with a violent and inde- both 
and from any part in the danger cent precipitation. The reaſon 1 
I 0 ppen to their valu- aſſigned Fo this precipitation is a — 
ns: from the me or unſatisfat 55 * the act is violent; — 
ea ofthe revenues, or, in the, that unleſs bill was paſſed, 3 
15 or diminution of trade, which the commũiſſioners might ſail du. WY 
may ſo. very probably ariſe _ « ing the. receſs. at chriſtmas; — 
this arbitrary delay of a ng -., this, Fe the Schenken Sich 
medy. It muſt he a matter © o- is Soca impoſſible; * 
nihment to, the public, who haye nor 1 Ty (oy 2 ar ds 
for a long time earneitly and anxi-. aba the mere poſſibility * 4 N 
— looked dto the ! uſe of 2 Jegal right in the fu of the 
paramene, far redref of the griey-. jeQ, any ort of Teadon, far our : deni 
ances in India, to find at lepgth, being precipitate in taking *. 
that the latter is only employed in * * ing th 
eating the former from doing VII. ans 4 is; of . th 15 1 
its duty; that inſtead of carrecting alledged i nt ble of ** acer 
the abuſe, we oppoſe ourſelves — ſtating the expence 8 the 272 fa d 
the reformation; that; when. it was fion to be very conſiderable; de. — 
2 that thoſe ho * 4 this houſe has not before it nfo the inf 
ed the. compan y ſhould be count or eſtimate. of the es . 
Ma. to E en. actual or probable, nor are we ſup the ing 
s iofring company itſelf is de- plied with any accounts 2 thority 
Nel of its rights; and inſlead of tending to ſhew the preſent 3 I DET 
calling delinquents to account, the or inability of the company v0 "er bow in 
perſons legally empowered tocorrect it; ſo that lords are made e. 1 deſign 
or reſtrain them, are by parliament facts, and on theſe facts to g ciples « 
ſuſpended from their office, It was a Jaw, altering the wrde 8 
the more neceſſary for the company ſuſpending the charter e 


company, without a poſſibility of 


knowing whether the ſaid facts are 


true or falſe. Lords, in whom the 


law places ſuch an high confidence, 
that it excepts in all caſes of pro- 
perty, their honour in the place of 
the ſworn teſtimony of other men, 
ought in their public character to 
be remarkably punctilious in affirm- 
ing any matter which can affect 
ſuch property, without a thorough 
knowledge of its truth. 

VIII. Becauſe this houſe, not 
content with aſſerting the ſaid facts 
without any knowledge of their 
foundation, did abſolutely reſolve 
to continue uninformed, refuſing 
to call for the evidence of the di- 
rectors concerning the expence; 
or in a matter of ſuch importance, 
both in itſelf and in its example, to 
follow the antient ſettled parha- 
mentary courſe of deſiring a con- 
ference with the commons, in or- 
der to be acquainted with the evi- 
dence which -they received as the 
grounds of their proceeding ; by 
which means this houſe ſubmits to 
be the inſtrument of the commons; 
to be merely the regiſter of their 
atts, and to lower in the eſtimation 
of the world, the natural honour and 
dignity of the peers. 

I. Becauſe this bill for ſuſpend- 
ing the legal powers of the compa- 
dy, in the appointment to its own 
oliicers, appears to us to be part 
of a deſign, long ſince formed, and 
never abandoned, for enlarging 
de influence of the crown (already 

too prevalent and extenſive) by 
the introduction of miniſterial au- 


thority in the nomination to the ſee 


numerous lucrative employments, 
how in the gift of the com any; a 
defign which, adhering to the prin- 
Qples of the proteſt of the gth- of 
* 1768, we think ourſelves 
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obliged to oppoſe. We therefore 
do proteſt againſt this bill, as evi- 
dently a leading part in that deſigu, 
as inexpedient, unconſtitutional, 
ſupported neither by any ſact that 
we know, or any reaſon that we 
have heard, as contrary to natural 
faith, injurious to public credit and 
to the legal rights of the ſubject, 
and — through this houſe in 
a manner neither decent, nor par- 
liamentary, nor ſuitable to the in- 
dependence and dignity of the 
lords. | 


2 yy 2 r 


2 


The King of Sweden's Speech, at the 
opening of the Diet, on the 2 5th of 
June, 1771. Ja 
FF OST noble, moſt reverend, 
1 truſty and well beloved, the 
men who compoſe the four orders 
of the Swediſh people; | 
Every thing at this preſent mo- 
ment, even the very place I occupy, 
calls to my mind, as it does to 
ours, Our great and common loſs. 
den the ſtates of the kingdom 
terminated their laſt aſſembly, they 
beheld, in this place a king, re- 
ſpected and beloved, ſurrounded 
by affectionate ſubjects, and three 
ſons, who diſputed with them the ad- 
vantage of giving him the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of their veneration, and 
their love. In the ſtead of a fight 
ſo affecting, you now behold on 
three orphans, overwhelmed wit 
grief, who mingle their tears) with 
yours, and whoſe -wounds bleed 
afreſh at the fight of thoſe which 
m to rend your hearts. 
The tears of ſubjects are the moſt 
glorious monuments that can be 
raiſed to the memory of a N 


king. Thoſe which you ſhed this 
day, are a ſpur to me that animates 
me 
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me to virtue, and an encourage- 


ment to merit, after the example 


of a father ſo ſincerely regretted, 


p_ attachment and confidence, 


y clemency and goodneſs. 

I ſhall fay nothing here about 
the tranſactions of government, 
ſince your ' laſt meeting. 'You 
will be informed of them by 
the pieces that ſhall be commn- 
nieated to you, My abſence did 
not permit me to effect any thin 
for the public good; however, it 
we have the happineſs now to ſee 
1 reign at home and abroad; 

iendſhip preſerved, and confi- 
dence ſecurely eſtabliſhed with the 
neighbours and oldeſt allies of this 
kingdom, theſe are the fruits of 
the prudence and wiſdom of an ad- 
miniſtration, to which I am glad 
to teſtify publicly here my acknow- 

ment. 

s to the object of the preſent 
aſſembly, I think I need not fay 
any thing about it. You know 
what the great change that has 
happened in this ſtate, requires of 
you; you know your rights, and 
It is to exert them that you are here 
\conyoked. For that end, I wiſh 
you the, bleſüng of heaven, that 
peace and unity'may preſide in all 

our counſels, and lead them to a 
appy iſſue. 
Born and educated among you, 
T learnt from my earlieſt youth to 
love the country, to conſider it as 
the greateſt happineſs to be a Swede, 
and as the greateſt glory to be the 
firſt citizen of a free country. 
All my defires will be fulfilled, 
if the reſolutions you are going to 
8, contribute to ſtrengthen the 


licity, glory, and independence, 


of this nation ; to ſee it happy, is 
the firſt object of my wiſhes; to 

vern it free and independent, is 
&he laſt end of my ambition, 
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Do not think, my dear Swede, 
that theſe are empty profeſſions, he. 
lied perhaps by the ſecret motions 
of my heart; they are the faithful 
expreſſions of-what that heart feels; 
too upright not to be ſincere; too 
haughty to be ever falſe to its en. 
gagements. 
have ſeen ſeveral countries; [ 
have endeavoured to attain a knoy. 
ledge of their morals, their form 
of government ; the ſituation more 
or leſs advantageous of their 
ple ; I have found, that'it is nei- 
ther arbitrary power in the hands 
of the prince ; nor luxury and may- 
nificence ; nor treaſures amaſſed by 
economy, that can render the ſub- 
jects happy; that they can become 
ſo only by concord, and the love 
of the country. It then depend; 
ſolely on yourſelves to be the hap- 
ieſt nation on earth, Let this 
Dyet be diſtinguiſhed for ever in 
our annals by the ſacrifice of every 
private view ; of every rancour of 
perſonal jealovſy, to the grand in- 
tereft of the public weal. I ſhall 
on my ſide contribute to the ut- 
moſt of my power to conciliate your 
divided minds; to re-unite your 
hearts alienated from each other, 
that this aſſembly may become; 
with the bleſſing of the Moſt High, 
the æra of a permanent felicity to 
this kingdom. 
I affure you all, and every ore 
in particular, of my -royal good- 
will and protection. 


— 


— — ts, A... 


Contents of the Aft of Bond or Oblige- 
tion, which = ned and fever 
to by his Sewedi 147% on tht 
28th of February, 1772. 

N the beginning of it his ma- 


jeſty obliges himſelf to an un- 
88 inrerrvp 


intzyrupted reign, This 
vas brought in well conſidered, 
and means that the king ſhall not, 


5 aſter the example of the late king 
* in 1768, lay down the goyern- 
Jy . 5 ; 
Art. I. The king obliges him- 
171 elf, during his whole lite, to re- 
* main in and maintain the Lutheran 
hh religion, according to the Augſ- 
2006 burgh confeſſion, with his whole 
family, and all his ſubjects. II. 
Pr ke halt not allow any perſon what- 
andy {qever, wha does not profeſs the 
ug. ſaid religion, to hold or enjoy any 
d by place under the government; in 
ſab- particular ſuch perſons as are 
as known to be free-thinkers, irreli- 
love pious, impious, and wicked perſons. 
ak III. Contains the repetition of the 
hap foregoing article, — the 
this ellabliſhed religion; and that all offi- 
+ in cers, both military and civil, ſhall 
ery iritly be bound to obſerve that it is 
>a imly kept and adbered to. IV. His 
d in- nyelty obliges himſelf to refrain 
ſhall from buying, or endeavouring to get 
190 to himſelf or his family, any princi- 
your paluty, province, caſtle, or hotel, 
your Le. which belong to any. of his 
ther, majeſty's ſubjects, and who have 
ome; regularly paid the revenue to the 
ligh, gown, without the conſent of the 
ty to lates, V. The king declares be- 
fore God, that he will hold princi- 
obe pally and preferably the admini- 
500d · en of the kingdom ; maintain- 
ng the rights of the Rates, the li- 
Ny and ſecurity of the ſubjects ; 
* and reign with mildneſs and juſtice, 
pliga- u dias to the form inſtituted in 
fever - ngdom, anno 1729, in the 
„n eder obligation act. VI. The 
| fe condemns and deſpiſes all 
perſons as traitors to the king- 
m- 15 according to the declaration 
un- kates, who openly or ſecretly 
® bring, or intend to bring, into 
vp | Vor. XV. | Zs 100 
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this kingdom any ſovereignty ; for 
which purpoſe, every ſubject is to 
take the oath of allegiance, before 
he or they can hold any place un- 

der the crown, VII. Concerns the 
cabinet and the ſtates ; that the 
king ſhall not do any thing con- 
cerning the crown, unleſs a plu- 
rality of voices of the ſlates have 
been previouſly given, and never 
without their approbation, and 
againſt their counſel to reign. 
VIII. The king promiſes further, 

never to intermeddle with the elec- 
tion of the deputies of the diet, the 
marſhals, and the ſpeakers, and. 
not ſuffer any other perſon to do 
it, IX, Concerns the election of 
the counſellors of the ſtates, and 
the poſts which the king gives in 
the preſence of the ſtates, and not 
in the cabinet; that is, from field- 
marſhals to colonels, both inclu- 
ſive. X. No perſon in this ſervice, 
ſhall be caſhiered before he is firft 
condemned, nor put into any othec 

employment againſt his will. XI. 

No privilege thall be given to any 

of the ſtates, without the conſenc 

of all the four orders, nor any thing 
altered without the conſent of the 


whole four. XII, The revenues of 


the crown to be diſpoſed of accord- 
ing to the conventions of the ſtates. 
XIII. No fareigner ſhall be natu- 
ralized, of what condition ſoever, 
without the conſent of the ſtates; 
nor (hall any foreigner be admitted 
to a place in the ſenate, nor at 
court. XIV. The king is not per- 
mitted to go out of the kingdom, 
except in defence of the crown;z 
the ſame reftriftion is likewiſe laid 
on the prince, unleſs ſo required to 
do by matters of importance. XV. 
In abſence of the king, or in caſe 
of ſickneſs, the privy-council ſhall 
ſign all diſpatches. XVI. The 
7 4 hl ſenſe 


ders. 
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ſenſe of the convention of the ſtates, 
from the 23d of June, 1743, con- 
cerning the heirdom to the crown 
of Sweden, ard the heirs mentioned 
therein, to remain unaltered. XVII. 
The king ſhall not commence war, 
nor make new laws, nor alter the 
old ones; but if the frontiers of 
the kingdom ſhould be attacked by 
an enemy, he ſhall defend them; 
and with the conſent of the ſenate, 
. Jevy the neceſſary ſupplies till the 
. diet can meet. XVIII. His majeſty 
| [ne to preſerve the gold and 
ver ſpecie in their intrinſic value, 
to maintain the bank of the coun- 
ſellors of Rate, and confirm the 
privileges Frye * XIX. The 
ing engages him to ſupport, 
—— 4 the tenor of —— 
the eceleſiaſtic flare-in general, and 
in particular whatever concerns its 
-dignity, authority, prerogatives, 
and privileges, as alſo all the ſoci- 
eties and communities which de- 
pend on it. XX. The king pro- 
miſes to take care, that the dona- 
tions made by the mongrchs his 
. - anceſtors, - ox by private perſons, 
for the benekt of. the young ſtu- 
dents, be adminiſtered and em- 
ployed conformably to the inten- 
tions and ordinances of the foun- 
XXI. All the tons of the 
kingdom are protected accordin 
to the form of regency, in — 
to their rights, prerogati ves, and 
immunitjes, both common and par- 
.ticular.. XXII. The fabrics and 
manufactures actually eſtabliſned, 
and ſuch as may be ſet up hereaf- 
ter, ſhall be maintained and culti- 
vated, under promiſe of ſupporting, 
not only the ſocieties of the mines, 
relatively to their rights and pri- 
vileges, but alſo to encourage, by 
virtue of the ordinances of the 
Kates, the peaſants to improve 


ſcribe further, concerning the 
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agriculture. XXIIT. In order thy 
the counſellors of ſtate may he 
the more convinced of his majeſty; 
inviolable intention, and of his 


ſincere love for the general welfare, 


he declares them entirely diſengap. 
ed from their oath of fidelity, u 
caſe he ſhould- premeditately in. 
fringe his oath, and his capitulz. 
tion, or what the counſellors of 
ſtate ſhould judge neceſſary to pre. 

fo 
of regency and its ſecurity, the 
maintenance of the free and ſure 
exerciſe of their religion. XXIV. 
Laftly, The king menace with his 
high diſpleaſure, whoſoever ſhould 
be fo inconſiderate as to dare to 


. propoſe one degree of power and 


ſplendor more than is contained 
in this preſent act of capitulation, 


inaſmuch as his majeſty deſires vo. 


thing on the one hand, but to gait 
the hearts of his faithful ſubje&; 
and on the other, to be their poner- 
ful defender againſt all attempts on 
their legal liberties. 

The king has ſolemnly confirmed 
theſe articles by oath, and his ig: 
nature. . b 


— 


The King of Sweden's Spereb 11 i 
States, on the 1/8 of June, 177? 


OU are this day aſſembled, 
in order to confirm, in toe 
manner of your anceftors, the bat 
of union which ties you to me, 


to you, and you to the whole com- 
monwealth: we muſt therefore . 
member, with the moſt ſenfble 
gratitude, the benevolence of 1 
Almighty, who has ordered tlg 
ſo, that this very ancient kin — 
of the Swedes and Gothe, is f 

exiſting, after ſo many foreign, : 
well as national ſhocks ; and | 7 
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er tha f; on the throne of my anceſtors, 
nay be can yet addreſs free and indepen- 
ajeſty's dent ſtates. 8 | 

of his Aſſured of your hearts, moſt fin- 
vel fare, cerely purpoſing to merit them, 
ſengap- and to fix my. throne upon your 
lity, u love and felicity, the public en- 
ely ü. gagement, which you are going to 
apitul;- enter into, would, in my opinion, 
lors of be needleſs, if ancient cuſtom, and 
to vre- the law of Sweden, did not require 
he 2 it of you; unhappy the king who 
ty, the wants the tye of oaths to ſecure 
ind fure himſelf on the throne ; and who, 
XXIV. not aſſured of the hearts of his ſub- 
with his jects, is conſtrained to reign only 
er ſhould by the force of laws, when he can- 


not by the love of his ſubjects. 
I need not put you in mind of 
the weightineſs of the engagement 


dare to 
wer and 
ontained 
tulation, 
fires 00- 
t to gait 
ſubject; 
ir power- 


empts on 


onfirmed 
J his ig 


of Sweden know beſt the extent of 
their duty to themſelves and the 
common wealth: may concord and 
harmony ever unite your hearts; 
may foreign views, and private 
gain, ever be ſacrificed to public 
intereſt:; may this alone be a per- 
petual band of union amoagtt you; 
and may the ambition of any part 
of you neyer raiſe any ſuch diſturb- 


— ances, as may endanger the free- 
ech 11 1h dom and independency of the whole 
** commonwealth. 2 . 
N 

gemblel Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
a, in the Nobles, , 


Preſerve always the honour and 


y me, ve atrepidity of your anceſtors ; be 
ole cont in example to your fellow-citizens ; 
refore ke and, as you are the firſt order of 
1 ſenſible the kingdom, be alſo the firſt in 
ce of the virtue, and love of your country. 
red things hes co 
kingdon Good Men of the Reverend 
85 is lil Order of the Clergy, 

oY 1 May mutual friendthip, and 


abedience to the laws, re- 


you are going to take; the ſtates . 
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verence to God, and the king, 
bear witneſs to me, and the coun- 


17. of your zeal in the execution 
of the ſacred office with which you 
are entruſted. 


Good Men of the Reverend 
Order of Burghers, 

Strive always with your fellow- 
ſubjets, who ſhall contribute the 
moſt to the public good: may the 
fruits of the extenſive ſhare which 
belongs to you, be a general credit 
ahd confidence, uſeful inſtitutions, 


frugal living, and moderate gain; 


which leads to ſure and certain 
wealth. 


Good Men of the worthy Order 

of Peaſants, | 

May piety, diligence, temper- 
ance, and old Swediſh faith, and 


modeſty, be the ſtrongeſt confirm- 


ation of the honour always due to 
that order, which gives ſubſiſlence 
to all the others; an honour which 


the Swediſh peaſants have in all 
times attained. 


This is all. that I aſk of you: 
when yoù obſerve this, you per- 
form, in the beſt manner, that 
duty to me and your country, 
which, according to the Swediſh 
aws, I now call upon you to con- 
firm by oath, 


4 32 b Ti % . > 2 * 97 # of * 160 z * 


The Sgeech of the King of Scueden, to 


the States, afjembled in the Great 
Hall, at Stockholm, Auguft 21; 


W727. * 
Nobles, and People of Sweden; 
&c, &c. 1 
NWARDLY filled with the 


moſt true concern fot the fitu- 
ation of our parent country, and 
under the neceſſity that I am to lay 
(R] 2 5 { . "ths 


— — 
— 

7 
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the truth in open day before you; 
fince the realm ſtands upon the 
very brink of its deſtruction; you 
muſt not wonder that you are not 
received by me this _— with the 
ſame heart-felt joy, which has at 
other times attended your aſſem- 
blies before the throne. My heart 
does not upbraid me with having 
concealed any thing from you : 
twice have I ſpoken to you with all 
the truth which my office demand- 
ed; and all the fincerity which 
true honour required. 'The fame 
incerity ſhall now conduct my 
ſpeech : in which the paſt muſt be 


recapitulated, in order to ſet right 


the preſent. 

It is a melancholy, but a well- 
known truth, that hatred and diſ- 
cord have torn the realm : the 
people have been a long time ſe- 
vered by two parties ; divided as it 
were into two ſeparate nations, 
united only in the mangling of 
their t country, You know 
How this diſcord has produced ran- 
cour; rancour revenge; revenge 
perſecution ; and perſecution new 


revolutions ; which grew at laſt 
Into a periodical diſeafe ; disfigur- 
ing and humihating the whole 
commonwealth. Such commotions 


Have ſhook the realm, for the ſake 
of a few people's ambition : ſtreams 
of blood have flowed ;- poured out 
ſometimes by one party, and ſome- 
times by another : and always the 
people have been ſacrificed to quar- 
rels, in the event of which them- 
ſelves had very little concern ; but 
whoſe unfortunate conſequences 
they were ſure to feel the firſt, and 
moſt, 'The only end of the rulers 
Has been to fortify their own power : 
all has of neceſſity been adapted to 
that purpoſe: often at the expence 


of their fellow - citizens; always at 


7 
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that of their country. Where the 
law was clear, the r of it has 
been perverted: where it was pal. 


bly ant, it has been 

roken gp ry Nothing haz 
been ſacred to a people inflamed 
with hatred and revenge : and the 
ſeeds of confuſion have in the end 
= ſo far, it has become a de. 
clared opinion, that a majority i 
above law; and owns no reſtraint 
but its own pleaſure. 


Thus liberty, the nobleſt of the 2nd 
rights of men, has been transformed | f 
into an inſupportable ariſtocratical deve 
tyranny, in the hands of the rulin lead 
party; which was itſelf enſlaved, which 
and led at pleaſure by a very ſmall tred 
number of its body, The notice — 
of a new aſſembly of the ſtates, and tl 
bas made every one tremble : far dther c 
from conſidering how the affairs of have | 
the nation might be beſt tranſafted, mit 
they have been only buſied in or You h. 
ting together a majority for part by 
py ; that they might be ſkreened other, 

rom the inſolence and lawleſs vo- adimoſ 
lence of the other. If the ntenor tramp; 
fituation of the realm ftogd thus tons 
endangered; how hideous was 1t had its 
external aſpect! I bluſh to ſpe with th 
about it: born a Swede, and a 2 Pains þ 
of Sweden, it ſhould be an impol- The mo 
ſibility for me to believe that fo. ing, thy 
reign ſchemes could govern Swedil fellow-c 
men: nay more, that the very bi- : Ve 
ſeſt means ſhould have been en. known 
ployed for that purpoſe. You knov faith, h. 
what it is I mean: my bluſie magiſtra 
ought to make you dee ly ſenſible uy, eve 
; 2 Jult com 


into what contempt the _— 
been thrown by your guarrili. 
Such was the ſituation wherein 


8th tr 
I found this kingdom, when Int cui y, 
ceived, by the decrees of the Divine Iven the 
Providence, the $wediſh ſcep!* in anger 
Your heart will tell you ! le dale wh 


ſpared no pains to unite 56 | 


all my ſpeeches from the throne, 
and on all other occaſions, I have 
infifted upon concord, and fubmiſ- 
bon to the law : I have given up as 
well what might concern me as a 
man, as what might be dear to me 
asa king. I have held no obliga- 
tions too dificult to fubmit to, no 
ſteps too ragged to paſs, in order 
to reach an end ſo valuable to my 
parent country. If there be one 
among you, who can deny this ſo- 
lemn truth, let him freely ſtand up, 
and ſpeak. | 

| formed a hope that theſe en- 
deayours on my part, would have 
releaſed you from thoſe chains 
which foreign gold, inteſtine ha- 
tred, and avowed licentiouſneſs, 
gere on the point to fix upon you 
and that the hideous examples of 
other countries thus enſlaved, might 
have afforded you a threatening 
warning : but all has been in vain. 
You have been miſguided on one 
part by your leaders; and on the 
other, inflamed by your private 
atimoſities. All fences have been 
trampled to the earth ; all ſtipula- 
tons broken; licentiouſneſs has 
had its free courſe ; and has run on 
with the more violence, the more 
pams have been taken to check it. 
The moſt virtuous, the moſt deſerv- 
np, the firſt, and higheſt of your 
fellow-citizens, have been ſacrific- 
ei; veterans in office, men of 
nown capacity, and long-tryed 
faith, have — degraded P * 
Mapiſtracies have been ſuſpended; 
uy, even the people cruſhed: their 
ut complaints have been tortured 
to ſedition : and liberty itſelf at 
2th transformed into an ariſto- 
2 yoke no Swede can bear. 
en the Moſt High has appeared 
anger at the unrighteouſneſs of 


Who governed: the earth re- 
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fuſed its natural increaſe ; and fa- 
mine and diſtreſs fell heavy on the 
whole country. Yet even then, 
far from endeavouring at a timely 
remedy, when I inſiſted on ſuch 
meaſures, you appeared more at- 
tentive to exert your Own ven- 
eons, than to find means of re- 
ief for your conſtituents ; nor 
could neceſſity itſelf oblige you to 
look into the diſtrefſes of a miſer- 
able people, till it was very, very 
near too late. In this manner was 
a whole year ſpent, under one 
dyet; burthenſome to the coun- 
try, yet deſtitute of any good ef- 
fect. My repreſentations to you 
proved all in vain, all my endea- 
vours fruitleſs. I waited in filence, 
full of grief for the diſtreſſes of my 
country, to fee what che nation 
would think of this conduct of its 
repreſentatives, toward me, and 
toward themſelves. Part have ſub- 
mitted to the tyranny, with ſighs ; 
but in filence, not knowing hats 
help could be found, or by what 
means to ſeek it : deſpair has ſeized 
one corner of the kingdom ; and 
there they have taken up arms. 
In this ſituation, when the whole 
country, when true liberty, and 
juſt ſecurity, (not to ſpeak of the 
danger of my own life) when all 
was thus at take, I ſaw no other 
way, next after the aſſiſtance of the 
Divine Providence, but to apply 
to thoſe meaſures which have freed 
other generous and reſolute na- 
tions; and which formerly freed 
Sweden herſelf, from unſufferable 
violence and oppreſſion, under the 
conduct of Guſtavus Vaſa. God 
has been plcaſed to bleſs my un- 
dertaking : and I have ſeen that 
zeal for their country, which for- 
merly glowed in the hearts of En- 
gelbrecht, and Cuſtavus Erickſon, 

[R] 3 revive 
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revive at once in the minds of my 


people. All has ſucceeded hap- 
pily ; and I have ſaved my parent 
country, and myſelf, without injury 
to one fingle fellow-citizen. 

You are greatly miſtaken, if you 
believe here has been any other 
aim, but liberty and law. I have 
promiſed to govern a free people; 
this vow 1s more ſacred as it was 
voluntary; and what has happened 

ſhall never lead me from a purpoſe, 
Which was not founded merely on 
neceſſity, but alſo on conviction. 
Far from affecting liberty, it is li- 
centiouſneſs I ſhall deſtroy; and, 
with it, that arbitrary ſway with 
which this country has been ruled: 
transforming all into an orderly 
and ſettled government; ſuch as 
the ancient Swediſh laws eſtabliſh ; 
and fuch as Sweden before enjoyed 
under my greateſt predeceſſors, 

This is the purpoſe I have had 
in view, in all that now is doing: 
to eflabliſh' a true liberty, which 
alone can render you, my dear 


ſubjects, a happy people; by ſecu- 


rity, under the law, and by the 
law, in all your poſſeſhons ; by the 
exerciſe of all honeſt profeſſions ; 
by an impartial diſtribution of juſ- 
tice; by regular order in cities, 
and throughout the country ; by 
careful endeavours to promote the 
common good; by giving to every 
one the enjoyment of it, in peace 
and ſafety ; and, to crown all, by 
a true piety, free from hypocriſy 
and ſuperſtition. All this can be 
obtained alone by eſtabliſhing for 
the government of the kingdom, a 
bred, unalterable law, whoſe ve 

Jetter muſt not be perverted : which 


mutt bind not. the king alone, but 


muſt bind in the ſame manner alfo 
' the ſtates; and which mult be in- 


te pable of being repealed or alteg- 
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rity of his country, to confer with 


ed, otherwiſe than by the free cog. 
ſent of both: which ſhall permit ; 
ſovereign, zealous for the proſye. 


the ſtates, without their lookin 
on him as an object of terror: un] 
which- ſhall finally unite together 


the king and the flates, in one 


common intereſt, the welfare of ot 
the kingdom. of 
Such a law, as birding to ny- Bc 
ſelf as you, is that which I ſhall det 
now direct to be read before you, der 
You will perceive eaſily, by all ur 
I now have — that, far fron has 
following any private views, all ha and 
been done for the ſake of the cour- of t 
try: and if I have been compelled — 
to diſplay before you truth, in ity ih 
full light, I have done it, not in mer 
animoſity, but only out of regad A 
to your real welfare. I doubt ndt 10 | 
therefore you will receive all with 4g 
thanks ; and that we ſhall together wy 
by theſe means, lay a ſubilantil ik 
and firm foundation for your tis a 
2 ry and liberty. . by N 
Great kings, immortal in their — 1 
fame, have twayed the ſcepter! the 
now hold. It would be the hight ef 0 
preſumption in me to aim at ax. We 
ſemblance of them: yet in my * 
and love for you, I emulate then ſold. 
all i and if you wear the ſame beit nls 
with me, for our parent count, _— 
hope the Swediſh name wall regal — 
that honour and reſpect, which! un 
acquired in the years of our 4. — fal 
ceſtors. in life 
The Almighty God, from bon bh 0 
nothing is hid, ſees my heart, ® "ga 
all its 4 thoughts this _ 8.2 
May he ſhower down his grace 1 
- blefling cn your determinatio'?' : 
7 4 Kee The 
His Majeſt;'s gratious ſore 1 


given is bis faithful Cut; 


» oll-the States of Stweden, at the 


ws Great Hall of the Realm, Auguſt 
1 21, 1772 
"uh Y the grace of God, GusTa- 
* vus, King of >weden, Go- 
* thia and Wandalia, heir to Nor- 
oa way, Duke of Schleſſwig-Holſtein, 
we Stormain, and Ditmarſchen, Count 
af of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, &c. 
Beit known, I hat whereas the won- 
wr: derful Providence of God has ſo or- 
ſhall dered, that the licentiouſneſs, which 
* through the courſe of many years, 
y all has been prevalent in this kingdom, 
from and was founded upon a contempt 
11 ha of the laws, has been eradicated to 
5 the very ground; the ancient Swe- 
peil diſh liberty revived ; and the for- 
un mer Swediſh laws, ſuch as they 
not n were before the year 1680, reſtored 
in their moſt ſubſtantial parts, by 
bt ry anew fundamental law: We there- 
Jl v1 fore do moſt earneſtly declare by 
gebe this, that we will govern and rule 
da this kingdom after the now received 
ur iy fundamental law; renouncing here- 
ad by, as we already have done, the 
* hated, unlimited kingly power, or 
= 4 the ſo called ſovereignity *, and 
: hig . eleeming as our greateſt glory, to 
1 be the- firſt citizen among a truly 
m free people; all which, as we have 
ate reſolved on it, unforced and un- 
ume conſſrained, with a free will and 
„ vell-confidered determination; fo 
ill 100 1 ve confirm with our proper ſigna- 
n. s ture and perſonal oath, to follow 
0 ad fulfil it all : ſo help me God, 
* in life and ſoul. 
n drockuol u, G 
— Aug, 21, 1772, USTAYUS. 
* pi 
natio's' 
— 
Af bylnels of the Rate, 
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His Majefty's Speech to the States, in 
the Great Hall of the Realm, Au- 


guft 25, 1772. 


* is with the higheſt acknow- 
ledgment of the favour of the 
Almighty, that I addreſs myſelf to 
you this day ; with that confidence 
and that ancient Swediſh ſimplici- 
ty, which was ia ale in the days of 
my anceſtors. 

After ſo many ſhocks, after ſo. 
many differences of opinion, we all 
have now only one common aim, 
the good of the realm. This re- 
quires, that the preſent aſſembly of 
the tate, which has now ſubſiſted 
fourteen months, be ſoon termin- 
ated: with that purpoſe, I have 
reduced my propoſals + to you, as 
much as poſſible. 

The exigencies are great; but 
they are alone thoſe of the king- 
dom: and on my part frugalny 
ſhall not be wanting, Mutual con- 
dence and concord in your deli- 
berations, will be the moſt proper 
way to take ſalutary reſolutions ; 
and what you allow me, ſhall 
only be employed' to your own 


„ 


— 
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The King's gracious Propgſals, deli- 
vered to the States of the Realm, 
Auguſt 25, 1772. 


INCE by Divine Providence 
the tranſactions of government 
have taken ſuch a turn, that no 
impediment can thence ariſe agaialt 
the ſpeedy cloſing of the dyet; yet 
the ſtates of the realm neither 


* The term Sovereignty in Sweden always expreſſes Atbitrary Rule. 
1 Kongl, Majtts Nadiga propoſition, In Sweden the king propoſes to the dyet the 


would, 
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would, nor could ſeparate, before 
care had been taken of his majeſty, 
and the kingdom, by that ſupport, 
which the general economy in all 

its branches requires; his majeſty 
has found neceſſary, graciouſly to 
Jay before the ſtates of the realm, 
for their conſideration, the follow- 
Ing points, viz. 
1. That the ſlates agree, and 
ſettle all concerning- the public 
grants. | 

2. That, according to ancient 
1 ard to the law of the 

zingdom, funeral and coronation 
Expences are to be found, and en- 
tered in the treaſury, under their 
diſtin& denominations. 

3. As his majeſty cannot know 
the extent of theſe two articles, and 
how far the other appropriated ſums 
wilt be ſufficient for the wants of 
the kingdom in theſe times ; his 

majeſly graciouſly deſires the ſtates 

of the realm, to appoint certain 
perſons among the three orders 
which regulate the buſineſs of the 
bank, according to the 47th arti- 
cle of the form of government ; 


with whom his majeſty may confer 


concerning the means, which in 
ſuch a caſe might be procured, and 
which require ſome ſecrecy. 

4. That the ſtates of the realm, 

by the regulations they are taking 
about THEIR BANK, do put it in 
ſuch order, that it may (the ſooner 
the better) contribute towards re- 
iuſtating money, and the courfe of 
circulation, into iis proper chan- 
nel. 

The flates of the realin will agree 
with his majeſty, that the ſituation 
of the kingdom requires, and the 
wiſh of the whole kingdom is, that 
this dyet, which now has lafled 
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about fourteen months, with great 
expence to the country, may ſpee- 
dily be diſcontinued : therefore, 
and as his majeſty has much at 
heart, particularly during the pre- 
ſent hard times, to afford relief to 
his loyal ſubjects, in this regard; 
his majeſty's gracious will is, that 
the ſtates of the realm do take theſe 
points under ſo ſpeedy a deliber. 
ation, that his majeſty, within a 
fortnight at moſt, may receive the 
humble opinion of the ſtates con- 
cerning them ; during which time 
the ſtates will have alſo an oppor- 
tunity of forming the (fo called) * 
Deciſion of the dyet. | 


—— 


To his MAIESTr. 


The Speech of the. Marſhal of th 
Dyet, Baron Axel Gabriel Lon 
hufoud, in the name of all the States, 
when they delivered their moſt bun- 

- ble anſwer to his Majeſty's mf 
gracious propoſals of the 25th if 
Auguſt, it the Great Hall, S- 

tember 7, 1772. 


Moſt gracious King ! 

JE majeſty's loyal lates, 

animated with the moſt per. 
fect and ſubmiſſive reverence, and 
affected by the moſt joyful ſenſa- 
tions, have now, upon your ma- 
jeſty's moſt gracious command, the 
invaluable happineſs again to find 
themſelves aſſembled before the 
throne ; to deliver to your majely, 
by us, their ſpeakers, their n 
ſubmiſſive anſwer unto the gracious 
propoſitions your majeſty has git 
ciouſly been pleaſed to leave 10 
their conſideration and determi 
tion. 


5 | * Rickſdags beſtutet, And 
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And concerning the firſt point, 


relating to the fabfidies in general, 
as well as the coronation and fune- 
ral ſupplies, the ſtates of the realm, 
animated with the warmeſt zeal 
and defire to ſupport your majeſty 
and the country, to the atmoſt of 
their power, have moſt humbly 
choſen ſuch methods of raiſing 
them throughout the whole king- 
dom, as your majeſty will gra- 
ciouſly perceive by the prefent ex- 
preſs ; regulated upon the ſame 
plan with the act of ſubſidies of 
the year 1769, with fome very 
ſmall alterations. 

Reſpecting further, your majeſ- 
ty's moſt gracious propoſition con- 
cerning the finances and pecuniary 
affairs of the kingdom, the ſtates of 
the realm have thought they ſhould 
go in the ſecureſt, and at the ſame 
time, the moſt defirable way, when 
they preſume to tefer this matter, 
of ſo great a conſequence to the 
kingdom, to your majeſty's ſupe- 
nor jadgment and gracious regula- 
tions, and flatter themſelves with 
the moſt humble and moſt joyful 
hope, that your majeſty will be 
pleaſed to look upon this, as well 
as on all _ other faithful endea- 
vours, with your royal grace and 
dien; to which __ in the 
name of the ſtates, I now hambly 
deliver to your majeſty, all the 
acts relating to theſe matters, with 
al that belongs to this objeR, 
with due ſubmiffon. 

And as your majeſty moſt gra- 
ciouſly has ordered, that a com- 
mittee might be ſelected out of the 
ſtates, which may have the favour 


humbly to deliberate with your ma- 


Fly during the preſent dyet, upon 
thoſe matters which require 3 
vhen it ſhall pleaſe your majeſty ſo 
o command ; therefore the ſtates 


[ 
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do hkewiſe, with all ſubmifion, 
acquaint your majeſty, that they, 
on theſe important tranſactions, 
have continued in their confidence 
the fame perſons, to whom, from 
the beginning of the dyet, they 
have entruſted the affairs of the 
bank and the finances: and, for 
the reſt, they wait your majeſty's 
farther gracious commands. 

The ftates moſt ſubmiſſively re- 
commend themſelves to your ma- 
jeſty's royal grace and favour. 


wm 


Speeth of the King of Sewedth to the 
States, at the cling of the Dyet, 
September g, 1772. 


Da to-day, this 
aſſembly of the ſtates, which 
aſſuredly will ſtand recorded among 
the moſt important in our annals, 
I cloſe it with a repeated and new- 
felt gratitude to the hand of the 
Moſt High, who has defended in 
ſo eminent a manner, this our pa- 
rent country, and diſſipated thoſe 
heavy clouds which threatened li- 
berty, and my people, with the 
moſt extreme deſtruction. This 
dyet began in mourning, and the 
tendeteſt diſtreſs, bereaved of an 
affectionate king, and a moſt be- 
loved father ; your deliberations 
were continaed, under the influence 
of diſcord and party hatred ; and 
it ſeemed, as if the Divine Provi- 
dence would ſuffer all the misfor- 
tunes, felt by our forefathers, now 
to ariſe to their extremeſt height, 
that it might ſhew its powerful 
hand, exerted in the change which 
now has happened, with more di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſtrength and efficacy. 

A revolution perfectly happy, 
conducted only by the Almighty 
Providence, has at once cloſed, and 

united 
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united thoſe many breaches, which 
had, for more than a whole cen- 
tury, ſhook the fabrick of the 
kingdom, and by that union has 
made, of a divided nation, a free, 


a powerful, an unanimous, an in- 


dependent pepper, zealous for their 
country's good, and careful of its 

roper intereſts. In ſuch a ftate 
is the kingdom now delivered u 
by you into my hands: liberty 1s 
confirmed, the laws are fixed, and 
concord is once more re-eſtabliſhed 
among you. 

It is eaſy for you to conceive the 
tender ſenſations with which I now 
behold you, aſſembled before the 
throne. The few days that have 
paſſed fince this important change 

as been eſtabliſhed, . have given 
me the moſt abundant, and the 


moſt ga, — of your love, 


and your unbounded confidence in 
me: I have ſeen thoſe virtues re- 
vive in your hearts, and thoſe great 
qualities ſhine forth in your actions, 


with which your anceſtors honoured: 


their periods : virtues which all 
the while had lain concealed in 
your hearts, and which the condi- 
tion of the times has now again 
diſcloſed. , P 

. That vigour, that unalienable 
attachment to king and country, 
for which the.Swediſh nobility have 
for ages been diſtinguiſhed, has at 
this. time ſhone forth again, and 
given me its effectual ſupport. 

- In the order of clergy are reviv- 
oed, ſubmiſſion to the decrees of the 
Moſt High, and zeal for his ho- 
nour 3 obedience to the govern- 
ment, and a tender love for con- 
cord and the public good. Culti- 
vate theſe ſentiments with the 
ſtricteſt care among your brethren, 

The zeal and care of the Houſe 


of Burghers for rar the com- 
werce, and the dignity of the king- 
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dom, have again diſcloſed them. 
ſelves, as ſoon as their real good, 
their well-being, and proſperity, 
have been permitted to make 4 
ſtronger impreſſion upon them. 

In the order of peaſants, a reye. 
rence for God and government haz 
alſo appeared: as ſoon as they were 
left to themſelves, they conſulted 
nothing but that love fer their 
country, which has at all times 
been the character of the Swedih 
huſbandmen. 

I part with you to-day, therefore, 
with the moſt joyful, and the mol 
grateful heart, ſince you have, with 
me, revived the ancient Swediſh 
liberty ; ſettled it on ground never 
to be ſhaken, and eſtabliſhed a form 
of government which promotes it; 
ſince you, united with me by the 
ſtrongeſt ties, may look forward to 
ſucceeding happier ages. My care, 
and my endeayours, I aſſure you, 
ſhall be unlimited, in anſwer to 
_ confidence; and while you, 

y an union among yourſelves, by 
wiſe economy and moderation, 
ſupport my endeavours for the ge- 
neral good, the improvement of the 
kingdom will be ſure, and my hope 
accompliſhed, that I may, at the 
end of ſix years, receive you here 
again, in peace and in tranquil- 
lity ; a loyal, happy, and united, 
a free and independent, and a ge- 
nerous people. 

I wiſh you now a happy retum 
to your ſeveral provinces: and | 
remain to all, and every one, a- 
fectionate, with all kingly grace 
and favour. 


— 


Manifeſto, in the names of the Empre/i 
| 72 the Ruſfias, the King Y 
Pruſſia, and the Empreſs-Dowag®s 

Queen of Hungary, c. delivered 
by the reſpecti ve miniſters 4 - 


—_ 
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ſaid Powers, at the Court of War- 
ſaw, the 18i/h and 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1772. 


[HE powers which border on 
Poland have ſo often been 
involved in the troubles, which al- 
moſt every vacancy of the throne 
has excited, that the remembrance 
of what had heretofore happened, 
made it neceſſary for them to give 
the moſt ſerious attention to the af- 
fairs of that kingdom, as ſoon as, 
by the death of the late king, Au- 
guſtus III. the throne was become 
vacant. 
| Urged by theſe conſiderations, 
and defirous of preventing the 
dreadful effects of thoſe diſſenſions, 
which, as in former inſtances, 
might have ariſen at this laſt va- 
cancy of the throne, the court of 
Peterſburgh haſtened to take all 
poſſible meaſures to unite the citi- 
zens of Poland in favour of the 
candidate, who ſhould appear to 
be meſt worthy of the throne, moſt 
agreeable to his fellow-citizens, 
and neighbouring powers. 

This court applied herſelf at the 
ſame time, and with-equal zeal, to 
the rectifying of many abuſes and 
defects in the conſtitution, which 
had been equally prejudicial to Po- 
land, and her neighbours. 

The court of Berlin ſeconded the 
attempts of her ally, 

And the court of Vienna, de- 
ſirous on her part of contributing 
to the ſucceſs of ſo laudable views; 
but willing, at the ſame time, to 
avoid the danger of augmenting 
the difficulties and intricacies, 
which might ariſe from multiply- 
ing the number of thoſe, who un- 
dertook openly, and directly, to 
ſettle the affairs of Poland, thought 
Proper to obſerve the moſt exact 


deus, with regard boch to the 
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arrangement of the affairs of Po- 
land; and the war, which was af- 
terwards kindled on this ſubject, 
between Ruſſia and the Porte. 

The immediate conſequences of 
theſe meaſures were the free and 
legal election of Staniſlaus, reign- 
ing king of Poland, and the form- 
ing of many uſeful and ſalutary 
eſtabliſhments. In a word, every 
thing ſeemed to promiſe to Poland 
and her neighbours, a firm and 
laſting tranquillity, 

But unhappily, in the midſt of 
theſe promifing appearances, the 
ſpirit of diſcord ſeized upon one 
part of the nation : citizen armed 
againſt citizen ; the ſons of faction 
ſeized the reins of authority ; 
and laws, and order, and public 
ſafety, and juſtice, and police, -and 
commerce, and agriculture ; all 
are either gone to ruin, or ſtand 
on the brink of deſtruction. And 
the exceſſes of every kind, natural 
conſequences of ſuch an anarchy, 
will bring on the total diſſolution 
of the ſtate, if not timely prevented. 

The connections between nations, 
which border on each other, are ſo 
intimate, that the ſubjects of the 
neighbouring powers have already 
felt the moſt diſagreeable effects 
from theſe diſorders. Theſe powers 
are obliged, at a great expence, to 
take meaſures of precaution, in 
order to ſecure the tranquillity of 
their own frontiers : they are ex- 
poſed to the uncertain, but poſſible 
conſequences of the entire diſſolu- 
tion of Poland; to the danger of 
ſeeing their mutual harmony and 
good friendſhip deſtroyed; the 
maintenance of which, at the 
ſame time that it ſecures their own 
peace and tranquillity, is a matter 
of the higheſt importance 10 all 
Europe. 6 
From this view of things it will 
APPeary 


4 


appear, that nothing can be of a 
more urgent neceſſity, than to apply 
an immediate remedy to evils, from 
which the neighbouring nations 
have already experienced the moſt 
diſagreeable eſfects; and the con- 
ſequences of which, if not timel 
prevented, muſt bring on ſuc 
changes in the political ſyſtem of 
this part of Europe, as may be fa- 
tal to the general tranquillity. 
Urged by reaſons ſo many and ſo 
weighty, her majeſty the Empreſs 
of all the Ruſſias, her majeſty the 
Empreſs-Dowager Queen of Hun- 
ary and Bohetnia, and his majeſty 
the King of Pruſſia, find themſelves 
under a neceſſity of taking a deci- 
five part, in circumſtances ſo v 
critical. And their ſaid majeſties 
Have determined among themſelves, 
without Joſs of time, and with one 
accord, to take the moſt effectual 
and beſt combined meaſures, in 
order to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity and 
good order in Poland ; to ſtop the 
prefent troubles, and to put the 
ancient conſtitution of that king- 
dom, and the liberties of the peo- 
ple, on a ſure and folid founda- 
tion. 
But whilſt they take advantage 


harmony, which happily ſubſiſts 
between them at preſent, in order 
to prevent the abſolute ruin, and 
arbitrary diſſolution of Poland ; 
they cannot but be ſenfible how 
little it is in their power to pro- 
miſe themſelves in future periods 
the ſame happy concurrence. And 
as they have reſpectively very con- 
ſiderable claims on the poſſeſſions 
of the Republic, which they cannot 
—— themſelves to expoſe to the 

azard of poſſible contingencies ; 
they have therefore determined 
among themſelves, to aſſert theſe 
their ancient rights, and lawful 


of that mutual friendſhip, and good. 
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claims, which each of them will be 
ready to juſtiſy in time and place 
by authentic records, and ſolid 
reaſons ; but for which the fitua- 
tion of the Republic will never 
leave them hopes of obtaining juſ- 
tice in the ordinary courſe of pro- 
ceeding. 

In conſequence hereof, her ma- 
jeſty the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, 
her majeſty the Empreſs-Dowa 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and his majeſty the King of Pruſ- 
fia ; having communicated reci- 
procally their reſpective rights and 
claims; and being mutually con- 
vinced of the juſtice thereof; are 
determined to fecure to themſelves 
a proportionable equivalent, by 
taking immediate and effectual poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch parts of the territo- 
nies of the republic, as may ſerve 
to fix more natural, and fure boundz 
between her and the three powers. 
The faid three powers engaging to 
give hereafter an exact ſpecification 
of their reſpective quotas : and re- 
nouncing from the preſent moment 
all revival of right, demand, ot 
claim, on account of damages ſuſ- 
tained, debt, intereſt, or any other 
pretence whatever, which they 
might otherwiſe have, or form, on 
the poſſeſſions, or ſubjects of the 
Republic. 

Their ſaid majeſties have thought 
it right to notify theſe their inten- 
tions to the whole Poliſh nation in 
general; * inviting, at the fame 
time, all orders and ranks thereof, 
to baniſh, or at leaft ſuſpend, all 
ſpirit of diſcord and deluſion ; in 
order, that, a dyet being legally 
aſſembled, they may co-operate 
with their ſaid majeſties, in eſta- 
bliſhing, on a firm and ſolid founda- 

2 order and tranquil- 
lity of the nation, and may, at 


7 blic and 
ſame time, ratify, by pu len 


. 
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each of their ſaid majeſties, againſt 
the equivalents, of which they have 
reſpedtively taken poſſeſſion. 
Given at Warlaw, &c. &c. 

Note. This mane was deli- 
dere on the 18th FA Feptember, by 
the Baron de Stackleberg, minifter 
from the court of Peterſburgh ; and by 
the Sieur de Benoit, 2 from the 


court of Berlin; and on the 26th of 


September, by the Baron Rzewicks, 
mniter from the court of Fieuna. 


—_ 


— — 
«i. Ms. =O vow 


Warſew. 


Poland, having laid before his ma- 
jeſty the deelarations given in on 
the 18th and 26th of September, 
by the miniſters from the eourts of 
Vienna, Peterſburgh, and Berlin ; 
and his majeſty having taken the 
advice of his ſenate thereupon, the 
underwritten are commanded to 
make the following anſwer there- 
0, 

The diſintereſted and ſucceſsful 
pains of her majeſty, the Empreſs 
of all the Ruſas, to preſerve tran» 


Counter Declaration of the Coyrt of 


by the three powers: he would 
ever wiſh the emanations of the ſo- 
vereign power of the Republic to 
be regarded with a favourable eye 
by all his — | 

All Europe is long fince informed 
of the ariginal and ſucceſſive 
cauſes of the preſent troubles in 
Poland ; all — knows, that 
the king, and the ſoundeſt part af 
the nation, exerted their utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent the riſe, and 
ſtap the pragreſs of them; unfor- 
tunately theſe efforts have been un- 
ſueceſsful; and certainly the con- 
ſequences have been dreadſul. The 
ſupreme and legal authority of the 


HE underwritten, miniſters ſtate has been denied by ſome: an- 
of the king and republic of archy has ſpread itſelf over the 


provinces : all Poland has been 
1mpoveriſhed, ravaged, trodden un- 
der foot, ag well by her own citi- 
zens, as by foreign ; the 
has felt, and all Europe has ſeen, 
thoſe ſufferings propartioned to the 
length of time theſe troops have 
been'in the country, the orders of 
their reſpective courts, and the 
manner in which their orders have 
been put in execution. | 
In a word, five years of ſcou 
and deſdlation have ruined this 


quility in Poland during the laſt country, and make the return of 
nterregnum, and promote the free peace, 'a matter of urgent and in- 
eleftion of the reigning king, uni- diſpenſible neceſſity. 
verlally recognized; the concur- Phe engagements entered jnto 
rence of the King of Pruſſia in the by the three powers, to co- operate 
lame deſigns ; and the ſyſtem of in effeuating this great work, ap- 
reutrality at that time adopted by peared therefore full of humagity, 
the Empreſs-queen, are circum- and would have been regarded b 
fiances, which appreciated, as they the king with the livelzeft grati- 
daßdt to be, by the king, will tude, if the latter part of their de- 
never be effaced from his memory claration had left room for any 
er heart, ſentiment, but thoſe of the utmoſt 
The king is happy in ſeeing the ſurprize, and the moſt profound 
Regulations and internal eftabliſh- grief. | 
Reuts of the diets, immediately Theſe courts pretend — 
1 ablg 
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able claims on the unhappy Poland: 
a plan of indemnification, the ac- 
tual and effectual ſeizure of equi- 
valents are avowed, | 
The ſtrict attention of the king 
and republic to fulfil all their en- 
2 with theſe powers; the 
aws of good neighbourhood, ſo 
religiouſly obſerved by Poland; 
the manner ſo friendly: and full of 
regard, in which the king has re- 
preſented, on ſo many. occaſions, 
the different ſubjects of complaint 
he has unfortunately had againſt 


his neighbours z the preſent ſitu- 
ation of Poland, ſo worthy in all 


reſpects of the compaſſion of gene- 
rous and ſenſible minds: all thould 
have ſecured to him the return of 
mutual good-will, and protected 
him for ever from enterprizes, ſo 
injurious to his rights, and the le- 
gality of his poſſeſſions, | 

I be rights of the Republic to all 
her provinces, have every poſſible 
mark of ſolidity and authenticity. 


An uninterrupted poſſeſſion of many 


es, avowed and maintained by 
the. moſt ſolemn treaties, and par- 
ticularly by thoſe of Velaw and 
_Oliva, guarrantied by the houſe of 
Auſtria, by the crowns of France, 
England, Spain, and Sweden ; by 
the of 1686, with Ruſſia; 
by the expreſs. and recent declara- 


tions of this laſt power ; by thoſe 


of Pruſſia in 1764 ; and laſtly, by 
treaties with the houſe of Auſtria, 
ſtill in full force and vigour ; — on 
theſe foundations the rights of the 
Republic are grounded. | 

The. court of Warſaw contents 
itſelf with barely pointing them 
out at preſent, reſerving the right 
of ſupporting them, by proofs more 
. and particular in time and 

ace, 3 

What titles can the three powers 
oppoſe to theſe ? If they are titles 


3 


would make, it follows, that the 


dug out of the obſcurity of ancient 
times; of thoſe times of ſudden 
and momentary revolutions, which 
erected and deſtroyed, ceded and 
reſtored ſtates in the ſhort ſpace of 
a few months or years; theſe ti. 
tles, if admitted, would re-unite 
to the kingdom of Poland many 
provinces, which formerly belonged 
to it, but have fot many years beet 
occupied by the very powers who 
now form pretenſions on her. 

But as it is undeniable, that not 
only tranſactions buried in the ob- 
livion of diſtant ages, but all tran: 
ſactions whatever, are annihilated 
by ſubſequent ſtipulations ; as all 
the later ſtipulations between Po- 
land and her neighbours oppoſe 
directly the partition they nos 


titles, on which that partition is 
founded, cannot be admitted, with- 
out underminiũg the rights of every 
ſtate, without ſhaking every throne 
from its foundation. 

The very powers, who declare, 
that the ſituation of Poland wil 
not permit them to obtain juſtice 
in the ordinary ways of proceed- 
ings, cannot be ignorant, that 1ts 
preſent ſituation is accidental and 
momentary ; that it is in their owt 

wer to change it. Their con- 
ent alone is wanting to reſtore tie 
Republic to the free and lawful 
exerciſe of its independent fove- 
reignty. That would be the time 
to produce and examine thell 
claims, This is the method 
proceeding, which the king had a 
right to demand from the equity 
the three courts ; which he coul 
not but expect to be adopted, rel 
ing on the letter written to him by 
the Empreſs-Queen of HungaJ 
and Bohemia, on the 28th of Je- 


nuary, 1771. 1 
Bot the preſant proceedings , 
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the three courts, giving the moſt 
ſerious ſubject of complaint to the 
king ;' and the duties of his crown 
not permitting him to be filent on 
this occaſion, he declares in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that he looks 
upon the actual ſeizure of the pro- 
vinces of Poland by the courts of 
Vienna, Peterſburgh, and Berlin, 
as unjuſt, violent, and contrary to 
his lawful rights : he appeals to the 
treaties, and powers guarantees of 
his kingdom and its appurtenances. 
And laſtly, full of confidence in 
the juſtice of the Almighty, he 
lays his rights at the feet of the 
eternal throne ; and puts his cauſe 
into the hands of the Kin of kings, 
the ſupreme Judge of nations : and 
in the full aſſurance of his ſaccour, 
he proteſts ſolemnly, and before 
the whole univerſe, againſt every 
ſtep taken, or to be taken, towards 
the diſmembering of Poland. 
Given at Warſaw, Oct. 17th, 
1772. 
f Signed by the Great Chan- 
cellors of Poland and Li- 
thuanĩa. 


— — 


— 


Declaration of the Imperial Minifter 
at the Court of Warſaw. 


ER majeſty, the Empreſs- next day each à declaration in the 
Queen of Hungary and Bo- /ame word:. 


hemia, has ſeen, with unſpeakable 
aloniſhment, the little impreſſion 
made by the declaration preſented 
to his Poliſh majeſty by the under- 
written, and the miniſters from 
Peterſburgh and Berlin, in order 
do accelerate a definite arrangement 

tween the Republic and the three 
neighbouring powers, touching the 
Pretenſions formed by the ſaid 
Powers on Poland; pfetenſions, 
vkich the eſſential intereſts of their 


king being informed of their de- 


[255 
crowns will not permit them to ex- 
poſe to the hazard of future contin- 
gencies, and of thoſe troubles, 
with which Poland has at all times 
been agitated. wet 
The juſtice and dignity of the 
three courts preſcribe bounds to 
their moderation : this truth can 
neither eſcape the diſcernment of 
his Poliſh majeſty, nor be indiffe- 
rent to his heart, if the cries of his 
country have preferved their influ- 
ence there. is 
Her majeſty, the Empreſs-Queen 
of — — — ans 
therefore, that the king will not 
expoſe his kingdom to, events, 
wlich muſt be the conſequences of 
his delay to aſſemble a diet, and 
enter on a negociation, which alone 
can ſave his country, reſtore vigour 
to the conſtitution of the Republic, 
which has received ſo many, and fo 
dangerous ſhocks ; and terminate 
the evils, to which private intereſt, 
ambition, hatred, and diſſenſions 
have given riſe. 
Done at Warſaw, Dec. 4th, 
1772. 
Signed. 
RZzEBEwISEI. 


Nor. The miniſter from Pe- 
terſoburgh and Berlin, delivered the 


Anſewer of the Court of Warſaw to 
the preceding piece. 


N anſwer to the declarations of 
the courts of Vienna, Peterſ- 
burgh, and Berlin, the underwrit- 
ten have orders to inform the mi- 
niſters of the ſaid courts, that the 


fires, reſpecting the convocation of 
| a dyet, 


+ 4 3 * 4 
a of $442 
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# dyet, and of the ipcopveniencies 
which may ariſe from delays, is 
determined $0 comply, as far a5 it 
ii in his power; not only with the 
view of taking away all pretext o 
aggravating the evils which aflict 
Fo nd, but under the hopes, that 
this mark of regard will operate on 
de gengroſity of the three powers, 
Io as to induce them to put a ſpeedy 
end to theſe troybles, in à manner 
The mak gapitable and ad vantage- 


ous to the Republic. | 
hereof, his ma- 


- 


/ 


In conſequence h 
jel hab Med circular letters for 
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the convocatjon of a full council of 
the ſenate, whach muſt indiſpes- 
ſably precede the ſummoning of a 
dyet ; and has fixed the ſame to 


f the Sch of February following; a 


term, which leaves no more than 
the time abſolutely neceſſary for 
the arrival of the diftant ſenators, 
Done at Warſaw, this 14th of 
December, 1772. 
Signed by the Chancellor; 
of Poland and Lithu- 
aua. 


\ C- 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Henry 


Fynes, alias Clinton, Knight, <vho 
was eldeſt fon of Henry, the ſecond 
Earl of Lincoln, by his ſecond 
venter Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Moriſen, Kut, and widow 
of William Norris, Ei; — They 
qvere written by Bum. and the 


original manuſcript is flill pre- 


ſerved ®, 


« Was borne at Chenis in Com. 

Buckingham, on Satarday 
the laſt of Septembar, 1587, be- 
tween the houars of nine and tenn 
in the morning, as apears undar 
my mothars oune hand-writing. 


George Earl of Comberland, on of 


my godfathars, putt me to ſerue 


King James at his coming out- of 


Scottland, whom I ſerued euer af- 
tar, and I reſeaued many great fa- 
vors from him. 

„was married the Thurſday 
ſennit before Chriſtmas, in the year 
1606, when the laſt great froſt be- 
gann, to Elenor Harrington, daugh- 
tar to Sir James Harrington; to 
which marrige my fathar's conſente 
being ſought, as he would not di- 
reftly giue his conſente, ſo did he 
not openly gayneſaye it; yet af- 
tatwardes, when, it was paſte, he 

ng moued for ſome mayntenance 
for me, he made a ſheue of verry 
great diſpleſure that he had con- 


* The ſpelling is ſtrialy TIN the whole of this Memoir, 
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ſeaued agaynſl me, only to ſaue his 
purs, and denied to ſee me. — 
Whereupon my graſius maſtar his 
Magiſty writt to my Lord, my fa- 
thar, this lettar, ſum toue monthes 
aftar my marri 


cc 
60 
cc 
cc 
£6 


e: 
« Right rally and well-beloued 


Coffin, we greet you well: 
Whereas our ſeruante Henry 
Fynes, Far ſonne, (as we ar 
informed) hath married the 
daughtar of Sir James Harrin 

ton, Knighte, with which matc 

you are not pleaſed, as you haue 
cauſe to be offended if the ſame 
wear had withoute your con- 
ſente; yett the ſame being paſte, 
and the partye a uertuus gentil- 
woman, and of an honorable 
houſe. and familye, which we 
well eſteeme, lett our requeſts 
preuavle thus farr, that you will 
pas by this offence, and reſeaue 
agayne our ſeruante He: Fynes, 
your ſonne, into your favor. 
And in this you ſhall doe a na- 
turalle' parte ; and give your 
ſonne cauſe to ſerve us more 
chetefully ; which if you yeald 
him at our requeſte, we ſhall take 
it acceptably, as both he and you 
ſhall well perſeaue, Given un- 
der our ſignett at Weſtminſter, 
15th February, 1607.” 


Upon which lettar his Lordſhip 


reſeaued me into his fauor, atid 


Im- 
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immediately aftar he made a bar- 
gayne with me, and touke zool. 
of my wife's porſion, for which he 
ave me ſum land in preſente, and 
um in reuerſion, as appears by the 
dede made preſently aftar my mar- 
rige; —alſo my wife and myſclfe 
layed oute and ſpente in bying of 
a cotch and horſes, and ſom plate, 
and apparrell, and our charges liv- 
ing in London the firſt quartar of a 
yeare aftar I was married, 6001, 
more of her porſion; ſo that then 
I came doune into Lincolneſhear, 
and had but 4ool. left of hir por- 
ſion, the hole being but 15001. and 
had not in all the world 100 l. a 
yeare cuming in any waye, only 
401. a yeare annuety of my mothar, 
and 20 l. a yeare of my Lord Nor- 
reys, my brothar: and had not on 
foute of land in poſſetion, but a 
leaſe of a houſe, with the garden 
and orchard, in Lincoln, that I 
held of the Dean and Chapter ther, 
which I bought myſelfe ; in which 
houſe I lines about five years ; in 
which time I employed that little 
mony I had in bying ſum ſmall 
leaſes and landes, and gayned much 
by exchanging and ſelling of them 
agayne ; 5 that I lined ther in 
good faſhion, and kepte four or 
hve men beſides a hunſboye, and 
my wife hir woman, and othar 
mayeds fitting for hir, four or five 
goes huntin 8 and corſing horſes, be- 
ides hackenies for the hiewaye, and 
a kennill of fleet houndes, and a 
caſt or toue of haukes and ſpaniles 
to them, and ſerued his Magiſty in 


* Now written Kirk ſtead. 


+ He elſewhere tays, © I haue a decree exemplefied, which is inrov| 
the Chancery, which I had agaynſte my fathar, who fauling out with me 
without cauſe, and had taken away an evidence from my mothar, that con 
ſerned hir joyntar and my inheritance, and could not be gotten to fefte 
agayne unto us, by no good means, or friends that I could make; anc © ns 
in deſpare of recoueringe his fauour, I making the King my maſter acqua n 
with it, he commanded me to preferre my bill 
thar Thomas Lord Clinton: and I, ſo doing, recouered this decree. 


my place in the priuye chambaꝛr on 
quartar of the yeare dulye; in 
which time alſo I bought oute ; 
leaſe, the on Mr. Conny had, f 
the 3 of Yaxly, in the 
county of Huntington, to which 
lace I went from Lincelne, and 
ound it ſo commodius a thinge, 
as I having newly bought a houſ: 
and land, worth gol. yearly, df 
Mr. Edward King, Eſquiar, calle 
the Tile Houſe, ſately George La. 
tham's, Gentilman, being the only 
freehould that was held by apy 
man in Criſted ®, beſides the hole 


mannar which my fathar held dur * b 
ing his life, the remayndar where «h 
aftar his diſeaſe he had aſſured uo « t 
me. Then lived I at Yaxly fou " p 
years and bettar, euen until! the at 
time that my fathar died, and kept W 
the ſame cumpany of men, horſes, ny 
haukes, and doges, as at Lincolne; «an 
alſo then had I a greater chary * hi 
greue upon me by ſutes in laue; for 
namely, on ſute that I was forced « ſel 
to haue with my fathar, or els | « thi 
ſhould have loſt the moſt parte of n * Jay 
inherritance; and othar ſutes with * not 
the tounſmen of Yaxly for thai: ry 
tithes, —in all which ſutes I pre- „% We 
vailed. a cl 

Alſo his Magiſty, as I was es. not 
ſedingly bound unto him for mary * duti 
favours, ſo he writt this letter unto 160 ral { 
my fathar, when he was falln cut * hath 
with me without cauſe, only for V offer 

tting a decre againſt him | for will 
— 5 of which he had gott the a will 
conuayance from my mothar. maſt 


ed in 
ſtore it 


againſte my fathar and my 


5 


40 Juks 


„ James Rex. 
Right truſty and well · beloued 


in 

e 2 « Coſen ; it ſeems ſtrang to us, to 
of « be forced to write to a fathar for 
the « a ſonne: but when parents will 
nich « breake thos bondes of Nature, 


and leaue that care of thars that 
they ought to haue, We, that 
« are common parents to all, muſt 
« putt thoſe affections upon us; 
« which ſhall ſerue to diſcharge us 
« in our places, and teache them 


only « the duty of thayrs. Your ſonne 
ET * and my ſeruant, Sir Henry 
hole „ Fynes, as I am gigen credibly 
| dur- '* to underſtand, reſeaues dalye 
herof hard meſure from you, both in 
u * that you kepe from him a great 
ö ” parte of his preſent mantenance, 
Il the and alſo make ſpoyle of ſutch 
| kept * wods as he, with his oune mo- 
lorſes, * ny, hath purtchaſed from othars; 
colne; «* and detain ſuch euidences from 
chary him of land giuen to his mothar 
laue; * for a joyntar, and aftar to him- 
forced « ſelfe in rcuerfion 3 and, as if all 
r els | * this wear not enofe, you- wage 
e of my laue with him, as if he wear 


not your ſonne, but ſum adver- 
* fary to be uttarly undon by you. 
* We ar fo ſenſible of the duty of 
a child to a fathar, as we would 
not giue ny reſpecte to an un- 
* dutifull childe againſt his natu- 


ter unto nl fathar; but ſince your ſonne 
alln out * hath given you no juſte cauſe of 
nly © offence, lett me tel] you, if you 
m y vill forgett you ar his fathar, I 
pott | a will remembar that I am his 
ar. " Maftar, and will neathar ſee nor 
1 uffar you unjuſtly to oppreſs 
4 him ; and doe therefore charge 
led in ou, ethar to ſheue me juſt cauſe 
9 me { why you thus deale with him, or 
that con- * ſe commande you to righte him 
reſtore i in thes and ſutch like wrongs as 
and being a made knoune to us; whitch 
icquainted if you ſhall not doe, we will 
4 my bv | 
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* take that corce that in our regale 
«« juſtis we thinke fitt. And ſo we 
% committ you to God.“ 

My dear and good mothar died 
at Tatterſhall, on Whiſtan Monday, 
in the yeare 1611, before I went 
from Lincolne to Yaxly. My fa- 
thar died at Sempringham, of Mi- 
chaelmas day, in the yeare 1615: 
upon which day, before my fathar 
was ded, Thomas, then to be Earle 
of Lincolne, my halfe-brothar, 
ſente on Millington, a ſeruante of 
his, poſte towards London, to ſeaſe 
of and take poſſetion of the houſes 
and goods at Channonroe and 
Chelſy; but I living at Vaxly, near 
the poſte toune called Stilton, wher 
he was to pas, and miſtruſting my 
fathar might die, hearing that he 
was uerry like, and I not heare of 
his death, did laye wate at the poſt- 
houſe, and word cuminge to me of 
Millington his paſſing by, I touke 
a hunting hors oute of my ſtable 
toue houars aftar he was paſſed by, 
and was at Channonroe that night 
before him ; wher I touke poſſetion 
of all the houſes, and what was 
ther, and held it euar aftar. At 
my firſt cuming up to Channonroe, 
I was immediatly ſent for to his 
Magiſty, by the means of the Lord 
of Suffolke, the Lord Treaſurer, 
and the Lord of Somerſett, the fa- 
uoritt, then Lord Chamberlin ; 
both which wear my brothar Tho- 
mas, then Earle of Lincolne's great 
frendes, and then wear in thar full 
pouar, but ſhortly aftar fell, about 
Ouerburie his being poyſoned, and 
othar things; but his Magiſty uſed 
me uerry graſiuſly, only ſaue m 
aſſurances of the ſayed houſes, and, 
contrarye to all thair expectaſions, 
commanded me to goe backe to my 
ſayed houſes in Channonroe, and 


louke to my poſſetion of them. ; 
B 2 "=> 
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As before I was married, ſo aftar, 
I did my Lord my fathar many 
ſeruiſes about his Magiſty; — he 
having divers ſutes agaynſt Sir Ed. 
Dimoke and Sir Henry Aſcough, 
then his great enimies; and on 
time, at his Lordſhip's command, 
did leaue a ſute worth 4000 l. and 
degged a leaſe which his Magiſty 
had of Horncaſtle, only to croſſe 
Sir Ed. Dimoke; which leaſe be 
ing made toQueen Elizabeth twenty 
years before, by the biſhop of Car- 
line, and not inrouled, I was forced 
to procure his Magiſty to write ſix 
or ſeven times to on or othar, be- 
fore I could gett it inrouled. Aftar 
it being inrouled, his Magiſty paſ- 
fed an aſſignment of it to me. I 
had large promiſes of my fathar for 
this, but gott nothing of him; and 
the leaſe. being Inrouled fo long af- 
ter the date, is proued worth no- 
thing alſo. 

Now to goe on, my brothar 
Thomas, Earle' of Lincolne, gaue 
himſelfe holy to trobles and ſutes, 
and broughte me and my hole eſtate 
in queſtion : firſt he began to com- 
plane at the Counſell-table, wher, 
divers and ſondery times, by pur- 
fiuantes and commandes, I was 
brought. When he could not ther 
worke his wicked purpoſes, he ſued 
me in all the cortes in England; 
and, by making clame to all my 
land, hindered me fo as I coulde 
make no commodity of any thing, 
nor lett nor ſell any of it; alſo he 
gott all the deſpirate felloues he 
could hear of, and cauſed them to 
walke 15 and 16 in a cumpany, and 
to make divers and ſundry aſſaultes 
upon me and my ſeruantes; ſum- 
times he came himſelfe with them, 
but alwayes when he had three to 
on odes. On time I touke his 
houndes in the feld from him; 


another time his ſword, but at his 
earneſt intreaty gave him agayne. 
He ſo jugled with the juſtiſſes, as 
he had moſt of them here about 
Tattſall and Criſted to doe what he 
would command, and cauſed divers 
of my tennants and ſeruants to be 
indited at ſetionſes: but I thanke 
my God, I ouarthreu him in all 
trials, and had the bettar of him 
bothe in corte and cuntry; yet had 
he like to have had a great advan- 
tige of me in the corte of Wardes, 
the Lord Knowles, his kinſman, 
being maſter of that corte ; but 


that, upon my complaynt, his Ma- 


giſty called the Lord Knoules and 
all the corte before him, aftar which 
| had fayre proceedings ther alſo; 
when he had thus tried all the 
corces that could be, he fodenly 
died, preſently aftar Criſtmas, in 
the year 1619. The next day aftar 
the Countis ient for me, and [ weit 
to hir the day follouing, with home 
I was kindlyentartayned and agreed 
to haue peaſe- The ſommar fol. 
louing I propounded to the Countis 
and yonge Earle a fayr corce for tlie 
diuifion betwixt our tou lordſhips of 
Criſted and Tattſall, which was the 
chefe cauſe of difference and occa- 
ſion of greateſt miſchefe, and the 
hardeſt thing to be deſided betw:xt 
us, it being diuiding of a parke, 
and the abbeye bouks of Criſted 
being conſealed in thayr hands; 
which was, that my Lord and hir 
Ladyſhip ſhould ſett and mayntay ne 
a partiſion pale in an indifferent 
place as we ſhould agree of, ther 
to be the partiſion parpetually be- 
twixt us; and what ground or 
woods proued to belong to me of 
his ſide the pale, he was to bye of 
me; and I was to do the like; and 
four indifferent gentilmen weare 


choſen to ſett the priſes. All _ 


was agreed of betwixt us, undar 
our hands and ſeals. And the 
Countis and younge Earle did ac- 
cordingly ſett 'a partiſion pale, as 
it was agreed of betwixt us. 

Upon all my monies being 
ſpente, and my plate gone uttarly 
rom me, my wife, aftar ſhe hath 
forced my ſtay in London, both 
from my profitt and pleſure, all the 
ſomar, coms home to my houſe in 
Channonroe the beginning of Au- 
uſt, wher to my great hinderance, 
1 forced to borroue mony to 
mayntayne hir till my rentes came 
in at Mikilmas time. Alſo, in 
thes my trobles with my wife, I 
was forced to giue my Lord of 
Houldarnes my gray running hors 
called Whit- mayne for a gratuety, 
for which I might haue had 100]. 
only to continue his fauor towards 
me, and to interſed for me to his 
Magiſty, which if I had not donn, 
it had bene farr worſe fos me and 
mine, for ethar I muſt haue bene 
diſgraced, or have gone beyond 
ſee, for which I had prouided a li- 
cence from the Lords of the Priuy 
Counſel], aftar I found all my 
kindnes both in lettars and meſ- 
ſages would not preuayle to make 
my wife leaue Lenton's company 
in my abſence ; but by the right 
reverent and graſius Georg Abbot, 
Lord Artchbiſhop of Canterbury, I 
was parſwaded to ſtaye, and reſeaue 
my wife agayne; aftar which, ſhe 
ſeing the errors that ſhe had bene 
drauen into, ſhe greu to hatred of 
all them that cauſed hir going 
from me, or had any hand in it, 
and was euar aftar, till her death, 
as pood a wife as could be in the 
world ; which ſheued that it was 
only the euill, curſed, and wicked 
counſel] of that lime of the Diuill, 
Lenton, and his wicked frendes, 
ie Lady Molinex, Aſkey's wife, 
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and the reſt, that cauſed hir to doe 
all ſhe did; which ſhe fo repented, 
as ſhe thought wors of herſeſfe euar 
aftar whilſt ſhe lived, and could 
neuar abide to heare of any of them 
aftar; and ſo we liued in greate 
loue and comforte on of anothar, 
at my houſe called Comrer, in com. 
Barkes, till I was ſenſured in the 
Star-chambar, which was. the gth 
day of May, in the 21ſt year of 
King James; at which time, aftar 
I was ſenſured, I came ſodenly 
doune from London thithar to hir, 
and ſo carried hir of a ſoden into 
Lincolneſhear, and all my houſe- 
hould, only toue or three who J 
left to keepe poſſetion ther, who 
wear ſhorcly aftar putt oute, and 
the poſſetion of Comrer taken from 
me without any legall triall by 
Crankeld, Lord-Treaſurer, and Sir 
Walter Pie, Maſter and Atturney 
of the corte of Wardes, who wear 
both the moſt corrupted judges that 
euar lived. Then lived my wife 
and I togethar all the ſumar fol- 
louing, at my houſe at Criſted, in 
great pleſure and ſportes, in hunt- 
ing, &c.— and ſhe was to me the 
lovingeſt, moſt comfortable, and 
beſt wife in the world. Nou ſhe 
being with childe, was delivered 
and brought to bedd aftar Chriſt- 
mas; and taking ſom could, as we 
thought, in hir child-bed, both 
ſhe and her childe died the 

being a fortnight aftar ſhe was 
brought to bedd. I, thinking ſhe 
had bene paſt dangar, and ſhe allo 
being of the ſame opinion, 1 went 
towards London on Munday. 

Now ſhe being dead, I liued al- 
moſt a yeare, and proſpered well 
in all my affayres, and kept my- 
ſelfe unmarried ; and if I had fo 
continued, it had bene happye for 
me aud all my children. 

B 3 But 
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But it pleaſed God, for my fins 
and offences, to putt thoughts into 
my head of marrige, which turned 
oute my uttar ruin and confuſion ; 
for I fell into an opinion not to 
marry any ritch woman, nor any 
great woman, nor any widdoe ; 
and flattered myſelfe with ſuch 
worldly reaſons, as I thought wear 
wiſdome for choyſe of a wife ; 
which wear thes, namly, I imagined 
t women or rich women would 
ouke for great joyntars out of my 
eſtate, and fo — my children, 
and would aſke — charge to be 
mayntayned, and thayr great frends 
would curre me and ouarſwaye me, 
and that thay wolde brage of them 
and thayr eſtates, and value of thayr 
frends, and ſo contemne me, and 
not reſpete me ; and I thought a 
meanor woman would be the con- 
trary, and be behoulden to me for 
raſeing of hir, and ſo I ſhould live 
more contentedly in my cottarage: 
but I find the wiſdome of man is 
folly with God. Therefore I doe 
aduiſe my ſonne to be wiſe in his 
marrige as concerning world] 
mattars, as ritches, and his liking, 
&c. but for contentment, and the 
diſpoſiſion of humors, leaue thoſe 
and all things els that may happen 
to God, who knoues and gides all; 
only pray for thos happeneſſes, and 
auoyde finnes ; and 22 alſo, that 
God may heare, and give the bleſ- 
ſing, and marry as ritchly as be 
can; for a ritch woman and a great 
woman, I find by ſuar experience, 
will aſke as little to be mayntayned, 
and give as much contentment, if 
ſhe be religius and good, as the 


poreſt and meaneſt; for the ould 
rouerbe is treue, Sett a beggar en 
rſebake, and thay will ride. 
Houſoeuar ritches will be com- 
forts, when othar things ar amis, 
* 3 


and ſave on from many miſchief, 
—WellI1 ** * * aftar my worldly 
reſons, and married the daughtar 
of Henry Hickman, Doctor of the 
ſeuell laue, finding hir at Gainſ. 
borrowe, at hir oncle's, Sir Wil. 
liam Hickman's, and broughte my- 
ſelfe by hir to a worlde of afflictions; 
for ſhe —— ſo jealous, ſo malin. 
choly, ſo angry, peviſh, and cap- 
ſius, ſo proud and conſeated, and 
ſo full of deviliſh and unreformable 
humors * 9 x 0 
* * . * * o 


[Here the MS. ſent us ends.] 


A curious detail reſpecting the perſi- 
cutions of the Princeſs ( afterward; 
Queen Elizabeth, containing many 
incidents never before 2 
From Mr. Marton Life of dir 
T homas Pope. | 


11 the year 1555, the Princefs 
Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, 
having been before treated with 
much inſolence and inhumanity, 
was placed under the care and in- 
ſpection of Sir Thomas Pope, 
Mary cheriſhed that antipathy to 
the certain heireſs of her crown 
and ſucceſſor, which all princes 
who have no children to ſucceed 
naturally feel. But the moſt power- 
ful cauſe of Mary's hatred of the 
1 with whom ſhe formerly 
ived in ſome degree of friendſhip, 
ſeems to have ariſen from Courtney, 
Earl of Devonſhire. The perſon, 
addreſs, and other engaging ac- 
compliſhments of this young no- 
bleman, had made a manifelt im- 
preſſion on the queen. Other cit- 
cumſtances alſo contributed to ren- 
der him an object of her affection ; 
for he was an Engliſhman, a 


nearly allied to the crown, — 
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conſequently could not fail of prov- 
ing acceptable to the nation, The 
earl was no ſtranger to theſe ſavour- 
able diſpoſitions of the queen to- 
wards him; yet he ſeemed rather 
to attach himſelf to the princeſs, 
whoſe youth and lively converſation 
had more prevailing charms than 
the pomp and power of her ſiſter, 
This preference not only produced 
a total change in Mary's ſentiments 
with regard to the earl, but forced 
her openly to declare war againſt 
Elizabeth, The ancient quarrel 
between their mothers remained 
deeply rooted in the malignant 
heart of the Queen ; and ſhe took 
advantage, from the declaration 
made by parliament in favour of 
Catharine's marriage, to repreſent 


her ſiſter's birth as illegitimate. 
Elizabeth's inclination to the pro- 
teſtant religion ſtill further height- 
ened Mary's averſion ; it offended 


her bigotry, diſappointed her ex- 
lu.” and — her 
politics. The cauſes of diſlike, 
however, might perhaps have been 
forgotten by degrees, or, at leaſt, 
have ended in ſecret diſguſt, But, 
when the queen found- that the 
princeſs had obſtructed her deſigns 
in a matter of the moſt ROS 
nature, female reſentment, founde 
on female jealouſy, and exaſperated 
by pride, could no longer be ſup- 
preſſec. So much more forcible, 
and of ſo much more conſequence 
in public affairs, are private feel- 
gs, and the ſecret undiſcerned 
Uachments of the heart, than the 
moſt important political reaſons. 
Elizabeth, being now become 
the public and avowed object of 
ary's averſion, was openly treated 
with much diſreſpect and inſult. 
he was forbidden to take place in 


he preſence-chamber of the Coun- 


teſs of Lenox and the Ducheſs of 
Suffolk, as if her legitimacy had 
been dubious. This doctrine had 
been infinuated by the Chancellor 
Gardiner, in a ſpeech before both 
houſes of parliament ; among other 
arguments enforcing the neceſſity 
of Mary's marriage, he particu- 
larly inſiſted on the failure of the 
royal lineage; artfully remarking, 
that none of Henry's deſcendants 
remained except the queen and the 
princeſs Elizabeth. Her friends 
were neglected and affronted ; and 
while her amiable qualifications 
every day drew the attention of 
the young nobility, and rendered 
her univerſally popular, the male- 
volence of the vindictive queen ſtill 
increaſed. The princeſs, therefore, 
thought it more prudent to leave 
the court, and, before the begin- 
ning of 1554, retired to her houſe 
at Aſhridge, in Herefordſhire. In 
the mean time Sir Thomas Wyat's 
rebellion broke out, in oppoſition 
to the queen's match with Philip of 
Spain, It was immediately pre- 
tended that the princeſs Elizabeth, 
together with Lord Courtney, was 
privately concerned in this dan- 
erous conſpiracy, and that the had 
held a correſpondence with the 
traitor Wyat. Accordingly Sir 
Edward Haſtings, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough, Sir Thomas Corn- 
wallis, and Sir Richard SouthwelL, 
attended by a troop of horſe, were 
ordered to bring her to the court. 
They found the princeſs ſick, and 
even confined to her bed, at Aſh- 
ridge. — Notwithſtanding, under 
pretence of the ſtrictneſs of their 
commiſſion, they compelled her to 
riſe; and, ſtill continuing very , 
weak and indiſpoſed, ſhe proceeded 
in the queen's litter by ſlow jour- 
nies to London. At the court they 


3 4 kept 
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kept her confined, and without 
company, for a fortnight ; after 
which Biſhop Gardiner, with nine- 
teen others of the council, attended 
to examine her concerning the re- 
bellion of which ſhe was accuſed. 
She poſitively denied the accuſa- 


tion. — However, they acquainted 


her it was the queen's reſolution 
ſhe ſhould be committed to the 
Tower till further enquiries could be 


made. The princeſs immediately 


wrote to the queen, earnelily in- 
treating that ſhe might not be im- 
priſoned in the Tower, and con- 
cluding her letter thus: As for 
that traitor Wyat, he might, per- 
adventure, write me a letter ; but 
on my faiche I never received any 
from him. And, as for the copie 
of my letter ſent to the Frenche 
Kinge, I pray God confound me 
eternally, if ever I ſent him word, 
meſſage, token, or letter, by any 
menes. Her repeated proteſtations 
of innocence were all ineffectual. 
She was conveyed to the Tower, and 
ignominiouſly conducted through 
= traitor's-gate, At her firit 


commitment only three men and 


three women of the queen's ſer- 
vants were appointed for her at- 
tendants ; but even theſe were for- 
bidden to bring her meat, and ſhe 
was waited on, for this purpoſe, by 
the lieutenant's ſervants, or even 
by the common ſoldiers. But af- 
terwards two yeomen of her cham- 
ber, one of her robes, two of her 
pantry and ewry, one of her but- 
tery, one of her cellar, another of 
her larder, and two of her kitchen 
were allowed, by permiſſion of the 
— , to ſerve at her table. 
No ſtranger, or viſitor, was ad- 
mitted into her preſence. The 
conſtable of the Tower, Sir John 
Gage, treated her very ſeverely, 
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and watched her with the utmof 
vigtlance, Many of the other pri. 
ſoners, committed to the ſame 
place on account of the rebellion, 
were often examined about her con- 
cern in the conſpiracy, and ſome 
of them were put to the rack, by 
way of extorting an accuſation. 
Her innocence, however, was un- 
queſtionable ; for, although Wyat 
himſelf had accuſed her, 1n hopes 
to have ſaved. his own life, by 
means of ſo baſe and ſcandalous an 
artifice, yet he afterwards denied 
that ſhe had the leaſt knowledge of 
his deſigns ; and, leſt thoſe denials 
which he made at his examinations 
might be inſidiouſly ſuppreſſed, and 
his former depoſitions alledged 
againſt her adopted in their ſtead, 
he continued to make the ſame de- 


clarations openly on the ſcaffold, + 


at the time of his execution. 
The princeſs Elizabeth, after 
Wyat's rebellion, was removed 
from the Tower toWoodſtock, where 
ſhe continued ſome time in the 
cuſtody of Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
who, with great diſſiculty, permit- 
ted her to write to the queen; on 
which King Philip interpoſed, and 
begged that ſhe might he removed 
to court. But this ſudden kindneſs 
of Philip did not ariſe from any 
regular principle of real generolity, 
but partly from an affeRation of 
popularity, and partly from a fe- 
fined ſentiment of policy, which 
made him foreſee, that, if Eliza- 
beth was put to death, the next 
lawful heir would be Mary Queen 
of Scots, already betrothed to the 
Dauphin of France, whole ſucceſ- 
ſion would for ever join the ſceptres 
of England and France, and con- 
ſequently cruſh the growing inte- 
reits of Spain. In her firit day 8 


journey from the manor of mm 
| ock 


2 
* 


dock to Lord Williams's, at Ricot, 
a violent ſtorm of wind happened, 
inſomuch that her hood and the at- 
tire of her head were twice or thrice 
blown off. On this ſhe begged to 


retire to a gentleman's houſe then. 


at hand; bur Bedingfield's abſurd 
and ſuperabundant circumſpection 
refuſed even this inſignificant re- 
quelt, and conſtrained her, with 
much indecorum, to replace her 
head-dreſs under a hedge near the 
road. The next night they came 
to Mr. Dormer's, at Winge, in 
Buckinghamſhire, and from thence 
to an inn at Colnebrooke, where 
ſhe lay. At length ſhe arrived at 
Hampton-Court, where the court 
then reſided, but was ſtill kept in 
the condition of a priſoner. Here 
Biſhop Gardiner, with others of 
the council, frequently perſuaded 
her to make a confeſhon, and ſub- 
mit to the queen's mercy. One 
night, when it was late, the prin- 
cels was unexpectedly ſent for, and 
conducted by torch-light to the 
queen's bed-chamber, where ſhe 
kneeled down before the queen, 
declaring herſelf-to be a moſt faith- 
ful and true ſubject. The queen 
ſeemed ſtill to ſuſpect her, but they 
parted on good terms, During 
this critical interview, Philip had 
concealed himſelf behind the ta- 
peſtry, that he might have ſeaſon- 
adly iaterpoſed to prevent the vio- 
lence of the queen's paſſionate 
temper frem proceeding to any ex- 
tremities, One week after ſhe was 
releaſed from the formidable parade 
of guards and kee pers. A happy 


change of circomitance enſued, and 
ſhe was permitted to retire with Sir 
Thomas Pope to Hatfield-houſe, in 
Hertfordſhire. 
At parting, the queen began to 
ew tome y mptoms of reconcili- 
7 
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ation : ſhe recommended to her Sir 
Thomas Pope, as a perſon with 
whom the princeſs was well ac- 
quainted, and whoſe humanity, 
— and other valuable y=_u 
ifications, were all calculated to 
render her new ſituation perfectly 
agreeable; and at the ſame time 
the gave the princeſs a ring worth _ 
ſeven hundred crowns. 
But, before | proceed further in 
this part of my narrative, ſays 
Mr. Warton, I ſtop to mention a 
circumſtance unnoticed by our hi- 
ſtorians, which is, that Sir Thomas 
Pope, in conjunction with others, 
had ſome concern about the perſon 
of the princeſs Elizabeth, even 
when ſhe firſt retited from the 
court in diſgrace, to her houſe at 
Aſhridge : and before her troubles 
commenced, occaſioned by Wyat's 
rebellion, When that - rebellion 
broke out, Mary wrote to the prin- 
ceſs, then ſick at Aſhridge, artfully 
requeſting her immediate attend- 
ance at the court, Elizabeth's go- 
vernors at this time, whoſe names 
are no where particularly mention- 
ed, waiting every day for her re- 
covery, very compaſſionately de- 
clared it unſafe yet to remove her; 
and the princeſs herſelf, in the mean 
time, ſignified by letter her indiſ- 
— — to the queen, begging that 
er journey to the court might be 
deferred for a few days, and pro- 
teſting her abhorrence of Wyat's 
ſeditious practices; her governors 
likewiſe, on their parts, apprehend- 
ing that this tenderneſs towards 
their miſtreſs might be interpreted 
in a bad ſenſe, diſpatched a letter 
to Biſhop Gardiner, Lord Chan- 
cellor, acquainting him with her 
condition, and avowing their readi- 
neſs to receive the queen's com- 
mands. An original draught, or 


gopy 


10 
copy of this letter, in Sir Thomas 
©" Pope's own hand, with ſeveral cor- 

ions and interlineations by the 
ſiame, is now preſerved in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum ; from which circum- 
fſſtance it is manifeſt that he was one 
= —_ ors, or attendants, 

_* in t department or capaci 
F know not ; however, ering 
that he was removed from this 
charge when the princeſs, notwith- 
ing her infirm ſtate of health, 
was hurried up to the court by 

Southwell, Cornwallis, and Haſt- 
inge; nor do we find that from 
that time he had the leaft concern 
with her during her confinement in 
"the Tower and at Woodſtock, and 
the reſt of thoſe undeſerved perſe- 
- cutions, which preceded her en- 
largement and final removal to 
Hatkeld. 
. "Ts this lady Sir Thomas Pope 
behaved with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
and rei reſiding with her at 
H rather as an indulgent and 
aſfectionate guardian, than as an 
officious or rigorous governor. Al- 
though ſtrict orders were given that 
the maſs alone ſhould be uſed in 


many proteſtant ſervants whom ſhe 
retained about her perſon. Nor 
was he wanting, on proper occa- 
fions, in ftudiouſly ſhewing her 
fuch marks of regard and deference 
as her ſtation and quality demand- 
ed. The princeſs was, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſometimes ſuffered to 
make excurſions, partly for plea- 
ſure, and partly for paying her 
compliments at court, and on theſe 
occaſions ſhe was attended in a 
manner ſuitable to her rank. In 
the ſummer of the ſame year, viz. 
1557, the princeſs paid a viſit to 
the queen at Richmond, in the 
ueen's barge, accompanied by Sir 

homas Pope and four ladies of 
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her family, yet he connived at 


her chamber ; ſhe was received by 
the queen in a ſumptuous pavilion, 
and returned in the evening to 
Somerſet- palace. 

Soon afterwards Eric, King of 
Sweden, ſent by his ambaſſador a 
meſſage ſecretly to the princeſs at 
Hatfield, with a propoſal of mar. 
riage. King Philip had juſt before 
propoſed to the queen to marry her 
to the Duke of Savoy, with a view, 
perhaps, of retaining the Duke, 
who was an able general, in his 
intereſts againſt France, with which 
Philip was at this time engaged in 
> hoſtilities. This propoſal of 

e King of Sweden ſhe wiſely re- 
jected, becauſe it was not conveyed 
to her the queen's directions. 
But to this objection the ambaſſador 
anſwered, that the King of Sweden, 
his maſter, as a man of honour, 
and a gentleman, thought it moſt 
proper to make the firſt application 
to herſelf; and that having, by 
this — method, obtained her 
conſent, he would next, as a king, 
mention the affair in form to her 
majeſty, But the final anſwer of 
the princeſs was an abſolute denial; 
and ſhe deſired the meſſenger to 
acquaint his maſter, that, as ſhe 
could not liſten to any propoſals of 
that nature, unleſs made by the 
queen's advice or authority, ſo 
ihe could not but declare, that, 
if left to her own will, ſhe ſhould 
always prefer a ſingle condition of 
life. The affair ſoon came to the 


ueen's ears, who, ſending for Sir 


Thomas Pope to court, received 
from him an entire account of this 
ſecret tranſaction, ordering Sit 
Thomas, at the ſame time, to write 
to the princeſs, and acquaint her 
how much ſhe was ſatisfied with 
this prudent and dutiful anſwer to 
the King of Sweden's . 
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The Earl of Devonſhire being 


dead, (ſays Mr, Warton) Queen 
Mary grew leſs jealous of the prin+ 
ceſs, and ſeemed almoſt perſaly 
reconciled, In November 1556, 
ſhe was invited to court, and ac- 
cordingly came to London with 
much parade, The principal rea- 


ſon of this invitation was formally 
to propoſe to her, in perſon, a 


marriage with Philibert Emanuel, 
the Duke of Savoy, which Sir 
Thomas Pope, by the queen's 
command, hinted at a 
diſtance, This propoſal the prin- 
ceſs declined, but diſguiſed ber 
refuſal with the ſame earneſt pro- 
ſeſſions of her unchangeable devo- 
tion to a ſtate of virginity, which 
ſhe had before made to Sir Thomas 
Pope, on account of the Swediſh 
match, Great court was paid to 
the princeſs 8 her abode at 
Somerſet - houſe. Her amiable con- 
deſcenſion, obliging addreſs, and 
apregable converſation, procured 
her new intereſts and attachments, 
and even engaged the beſt of 
the lords of the council in her fa- 
vour, Her beauty, indeed, had 
the leaſt ſhare in theſe acquiſitions, 
which ſtill retained ſome traces of 
lickneſs, and ſome ſhades af me- 
lancholy, contracted in her late ſe- 
vere, hut uſeful ſchool of affliction. 
She found, however, that retire- 
ment beſt ſuited her circumſtances, 
as it did her inclinations z and, 

although ſhe had been invited to 
paſs the whole winter in London, 

after a ſhort ſtay af one week only, 

he returned to her former ſituation 
at — ; 

ne ſhould have expected, that 

the queen would have parted in 

liſpult with the princeſs at this re · 

_ of a match recommended 

/ Philip, and ſo convenient to his 


purpoſes ; but it appears that the 
queen was extremely backward in 
promoting her huſband's defire of 


marrying Elizabeth to the Duke of 


Savoy. On this account Philip 
employed Alphonſas, a Franciſcan 
friar, his conſeſſor, to diſcourſe 
with her majeſty on the ſubject of 
this marriage, She told him that 
ſhe feared, without conſent of par- 
liament, neither her huſband Phi- 
lip, nor the nation, would be be- 
nefited by this alliance. She added, 
that ſhe could not, in point of con- 
ſcience, preſs this match upon her 
ſiſter, meaning, perhaps, that it 
would be unjuſt to force the prin- 
ceſs to be married, after her reſo- 
lute declarations againſt wedlock, 
or improper and diſhonourable to 
match her beneath the dignity of a 
crowned head, 

The theological reaſonings of 
Alphonſas were too refined for the 
underſtanding, or too weak for the 


conſcience of the queen, who (till * 


remained inflexible in her former 
opinion. Upon this Philip. wrote 
ta her in his uſual authoritative 
ſtyle, adviſing her to examine her 
own conſcience, and to conſider 
whether her opinion was founded 
in truth, or in obſtinacy ; adding, 
that, if the parliament oppoſed this 
his requeſt, he ſhould lay the blame 
upon her, BY 
The queen, in her anſwer, 
ged at Jad that he would deter 
the matter till he returned into 
England, and that then he might 
have a better opportunity of judg- 
ing whether her reaſons deſerved 
attention or not; that otherwiſe 
ſhe ſhould live in jealouſy of his 
affections, a ſtate of mind, to her, 
worſe than death, but which, to 
her great diſquietude, ſhe had al- 
ready begun to ſeel. 1 
© 
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She obſetved, with many ex- 
flions of deference to his ſuperior 
judgment and authority, that, what- 
ever her conſcience might have de- 
—— could not be 
ſibly brought to any ſpeedy 
— an the duke would be 
Immediately ordered into the field. 
This letter, which is in French, 
* printed by Strype, is no leſs a 
_—_— of her profound ſubmiſ- 
to Philip, than the whole 
tranſaction is, at the ſame time, an 
inſtance of that perſeverance the 
queen exerted on certain occaſions. 
Philip perſiſted in his deſign, 
and, with a view to accompliſh it 
more effectually, diſpatched into 
England the Ducheſs of Parma and 
the Ducheſs of Lorraine, whom he 
commiſſioned to bring back with 
them the princeſs into Flanders. 
Philip was in love with the latter 
of theſe ladies; and the ſplendor 
of her table and retinue, which ſhe 
was unable to ſupport of herſelf, 
made the queen extremely jealous ; 
ſhe was, therefore, whatever her 
companion might have been, a very 
improper ſuitreſs on this occaſion. 
The queen would not permit the 
two ducheſſes to viſit the princeſs 
at Hatfield, and every moment of 
their ſtay gave her infinite uneaſi- 
neſs; but t both ſoon returned 
without ſucceſs. Perhaps the grow- 
ing jealouſy oſ the queen, a paſſion 
which often ends in revenge againſt 
the beloved object, might at leaſt 
have ſome ſhare in dictating” this 
oppoſition + to Philip. At length 
the remonſtrances of the queen, 
and the repeated diſapprobation of 
the princeſs, prevailed ; and it is 
certain, whatever Mary's real mo- 
tives might be, that the propoſal 
was ſuddenly laid aſide. But Mary 
ſo far concurred with Philip's mea- 
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ſores, as the next year to declare 


war againſt France, in which the 


Duke of Savoy was Philip's chief 
commander at the battle and fiege 
of St. Quintin. As to the King of 
Sweden, he afterwards, in the 
year 1561, renewed his addreſſes 
to Elizabeth, when ſhe was queen 
of England; at which time he ſent 
her a royal preſent of eighteen large 
pyed horſes,” and ſhips laden with 
riches. At-the ſame time ſome 
ſtationers of London had publiſhed 
prints of her majeſty, Elizabeth, 
and the King of Sweden, in one 
piece. This liberty, as it was 
called, gave great offence to the 
queen, who ordered Secretary Ce- 
cil to write to the Lord-Mayor of 
London, injoining him diligently 
to ſupprefs all ſuch publications, 
as they implied an agreement of 
marriage between their majeſties. 
Cecil takes occaſion to add, Her 
majeſty hitherto cannot be induced, 
whereof we have cauſe to ſorrow, 
to allow of any marriage with any 
manner of perſon.” | 

Soon afterwards the King - of 
Sweden was expected to pay the 
queen a viſit at Whitehall; and it 
is diverting to obſerve the perplexity 
and embarraſſment of the officers of 
ſtate about the manner of receiving 
him at court, the queen's majelly 
being a maid.” - But ſhe fiill per. 
ſiſtec in thoſe vows of virginity 
which ſhe had formerly made to vir 
Thomas Pope; at Hatfield, and 
conſtantly: refuſed not only this 
but other advantageous matches. 
A huſband, I ſuppoſe, when ſhe 
became queen, would have been 
inconſiſtent with her private #- 
tachments ; and the formalities of 
marriage might have laid a reſtraint 
on more agreeable allantries with 
the Earl of Eſſex and others. Bayle 
| adgns 
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in a ſtate of virginity. 

The four laſt years of Queen 
Mary's reign, which the princeſs 
Elizabeth paſſed at Hatfield with 
Sir Thomas Pope, were by far the 
moſt agreeable part of her time 
during that turbulent period. For, 
although ſhe muſt have been often 
diſquieted with many ſecret fears 
and apprehenſions, yet ſhe was here 
perfectly at liberty, and treated with 
a regard due to her birth and ex- 
pectations. In the mean time, to 
prevent ſuſpicions, ſhe prudently 
declined interfering in any ſort of 
buſineſs, and abandoned herſelt in- 
tirely to books and amuſements. 
The pleaſures of ſolitude and re- 
tirement were now become habitual 
to her mind, and ſue principally 
employed herlelf in playing on the 
lute, embroidering with gold and 
klver, and tranſlating Italian. She 
was now continuing to profeſs that 
character which her brother Edward 
#ave her, when he uſed to call her 
lis * ſweet ſiſter Temperance.“ But 
fie was ſoon happily removed to a 
rign of unparalleled maynificence 
and proſperity, 
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The Life of the celebrated Count de 
Caylas, compoſed from authentic 
nemcirs. ? | 


3 de Caylus, Marquis 
de Sternay, Baron de Bran- 
lac, was born at Paris the 3 iſt day 
ef October, 1692. He was the 
eldeſt of the two {ons of John Count 
de Caylus, Lieutenant-general of 
the armies of the King of France, 


and of the Marchioneſs de Vil- 
lette | 


A i ſeldom that the memoirs of 
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aſigns a curious phyfical reaſon for 


Elizabeth's obſlinate perſeverance 
that the Count de Caylus ſhould 


a man of letters commence with 
titles of nobility. It was deſtined 


unite theſe different kinds of glory, 
and ſhould make them mutually 
reflect a luſtre on one another. His 
merits deſerve that it 'be remem- 
bered, that his anceſtors, were par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed in the twelfth 
century ; and that his mother was 
a deſcendant of the celebrated 
D*Aubigne, who was the friend 
and the hiſtorian of Henry the 
Fourth. 

The count and the counteſs, his 
father and mother, were particu- 
larly attentive to the education of 
their ſon, The former inſtructed 
him in the profeſſion of arms, and in 
bodily exerciſes. The latter watch- 
ed over and foſtered the virtues of 
his mind ; and this delicate taſk ſhe 
diſcharged with fingular ſucceſs, 
The counteſs was the niece of Ma- 
dam de Maintenon, and was re- 
markable for the ſolidity of her un- 
derſtanding, and the charms of 
her wit. She was the author of 
that agreeable book, intitled, 
The Recollections of Madam de 
Caylus,* of- which Voltaire has 
lately publiſhed an elegant edition. 
This ihafrious woman was careful 
to inſpire her ſon with the love of 
truth, juſtice, and generoſity, and 
with the niceſt' ſentiments- of ho- 
nour. The amiable qualities and 
talents of the mother appeared in 
the ſon ; but they appeared with a 
bold and military air. In his na- 
tural -temper he was gay and 
ſprightly, had a taſte for pleaſure, 
a ſtrong 'paſſion for independence, 
and an invincible averſion to the 
fervitude of a court. 

Such were the firſt inſtructors of 
Count de Caylus. He was only 
twelve years of age, when his — 

ther 
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ther died at Bruſſels, in Novem- 
ber, 1704. Aſter finiſhing his ex- 
rciſes, he entered into the 
_ of the Mouſquetaires ; and, in 
his firſt campaign in the 170g, 
be diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his va- 
x; lour, in ſuch a manner, that Louis 
+ the fourteenth commended him in 
tte preſence of all the court, and 
rewarded his merit with an en- 
ſigney in the Gendarmerie.“ In 
NB 11. he * 9 — 
of dragoons, which was 
his own name: and he — 
himſelf at the head of it in Cata- 
lonia. In 1713, he was at the 
fiege of Fribourg, where he was 
expoſed to imminent danger in the 
bloody attack of the covered way. 
Had he been diſpoſed to enter into 
tie views of his family, the favour 
ef Madam de Maintenon and his 
own perſonal merit could not fail 
to have raiſed him to the higheſt 
.- honours; but the peace of Raſtade 
left him in a ſtate of inaQtivity, ill- 
ſuited to his natural temper. 
His vivacity carried him ſoon 
to travel into Italy ; and his curio- 
ſity was greatly excited by the 
wonders of that country ; where 
antiquity is ſtill fruitful, and pro- 
© duces ſo many objects to improve 
taſte and to excite admiration. The 
eyes of the count were not yet 
learned, but they were ſtruck with 
the ſight of ſo many beauties, and 
ſoon — uainted with them. 
After a year's abſence, he returned 
to Paris, with ſo ſtrong a paſſion 
for travelling, and for antiquities, 
as induced him to quit the army. 
Italy had enlightened his taſte; 
and in that country of the arts he 
perceived, that he was born to cul- 
tivate them. 
He had no ſooner quitted the ſer- 
vice of Louis, than he ſought for 
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an opportunity to ſet out for the 
Levant, Whe?, he arrived at Smyr- 
na, he viſited the ruins of Ephe- 
ſus. From the Levant, he was te. 
called in February, 1717, by the 
tenderneſs of his mother. From 
that time, he left not France, but 
to make two excurſions to Lon- 
don, f 
Fa... Counteſs of — died in 

e year 1729, 6 years, 
When he ha Yn 2 
his mind was by no means inactive; 
he applied himſelf to muſic, draw- 
ing, and painting. He wrote too, 
but it was chiefly for the amuſe. 
ment of his friends ; he had fire 
and ſpirit, but did not aim at cor- 
retneſs or elegance of ſtyle. In 
order to judge of the works of art, 
he had taſte, that inſtin& ſuperior 
to ſtudy, ſurer than reaſoning, and 
more rapid than reflection. With 
one glance of his eye, he was able 
to diſcover the defects and the 
beauties of every piece. 

The Academy of painting and 
ſculpture adopted him as an hono- 

member in the year 1731; 

and the count, who loved to rea- 
lize titles, ſpared, neither his la- 
bour, nor his credit, nor his for- 
tune, to inſtru, aſſiſt, and ani- 
mate the artiſts. He wrote the 
lives of the moſt celebrated paint- 
ers and engravers that have done 
honour to this illuſtrious academy ; 
and, in order to extend the limits 
of the art, which ſeemed to him to 
move in too narrow a circle, he 
collected, in three different works, 
new ſubjects for the painter, which 
he had met with in the works of 
the ancients. It is left to the ar- 
tiſis to pronounce upon the utility 
of theſe collections, and to deter- 
mine whether the beautiful 
of a Virgil and a Homer are allo! 
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them fit to appear upon canvas or 


in marble. 

The zeal of writers, who propoſe 
to inſtruct mankind, is not always 
diſintereſted; they pay themſelves 
for their inſtructions by the reputa- 
tion they expect to derive from 
them, Count de Caylus did not 
deſpiſe this noble recompence ; but 
it is alſo to be obſerved, that he 
loved the arts on their own ac- 
count; a circumſtance, which very 
plainly appears, from many pri- 
vate inſtances of his generoſity to 
thoſe who were poſſeſſed of talents, 
but were not the favourites of for- 
tune. 

Beſide the preſents, which he 
made from time to time to the aca- 
demy of painting and ſculpture, 
he founded an annual prize in it 
for ſuch of the pupils as ſhould 
ſucceed beſt in drawing, or model- 
ling a head after nature, .and in 
giving the trueſt expreſſion of the 
charaQteriſtical features of a given 
— He encouraged . 
of anatomy and perſpective by ge- 
nerous — EY if he Kad 
lived longer, he would have exe- 
cuted the deſign which he had 
formed of founding a new prize in 
favour of thoſe who ſhould apply 
themſelves with moſt ſucceſs to 
theſe two eſſential branches of the 
at, 6 

Such was his paſſion for anti- 
quity, that he wiſhed to have had 
1 in his power to bring the whole 
it to life again. He ſaw with 
regret, that the works of the anci- 
ent painters, which have been diſ- 
Covered in our times, are effaced 
and deſtroyed almoſt as ſoon as 
they are drawn from the ſubterra- 
deous manſions where they were 
uned. A fortunate accident fur- 
uſted him with the means of 


ſhewing us the compoſition and the 
colouring of the pictures of ancient 
Rome. The coloured drawings, 
which the famous Pietro Sante Bar- 
toli had taken there from antique 
paintings, happened to fall into 
his hands. He had them engraved, 
and, before he enriched the King 
of France's cabinet with them, he 
gave an edition of them at his 
own expence. It is, perhaps, the 
moſt extraordinary book of anti- 
quities that will ever appear. The 
whole is painted with a preciſion 
and a purity that 1s inimitable : we 
ſee the livelineſs and freſhneſs of 
the colouring that charmed the 
Czſars. There were only thirty 
copies publiſhed ; and there is no 
reaſon to expect that there will be 
any more. What will, hereafter, 
be the value of theſe admirable co- 
pies, the faithful monuments of 
ancient painting, in all its grace 

and beauty ! 
Count de Caylus was engaged 
at the ſame time in another enter- 
rize, ſtill more honourable for the 
oman grandeur, and more inte- 
reſting to the French nation. In 
the laſt age, Dez Godetz, under 
the auſpices of Colbert, publiſhed 
the antiquities of Rome. The 
work was admired by all Europe, 
and gave birth to that indefatiga- 
ble emulation which carried able 
and ingenious travellers to Spala- 
tra, Balbec, and even to the burn- 
ing ſands of Palmyra, in order to 
viſit the famous ruins of fo many 
magnificent buildings, and to pre- 
ſent them to our view. It 1s this 
that has made us ſpectators of the 
monuments of Athens, that mo. 
ther of learning, of arts, and of 
ſciences; where, in ſpite of the 
injuries of time and barbariſm, ſo 
many illuſtrious ſculptors and ar- 
- Chites 
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16 
cChiĩtects ſtill live in the ruins of 
their edifices, in like manner as 
Fo many incomparable authors ſtill 
breathe in the valuable fragments 
of their writings. The ſame Col- 
bert had framed the deſign of en- 
graving the Roman antiquities, 
that are ftill to be ſeen iu the 
ſouthern provinces of France, By 
his orders, Mignard, the architect, 
had made drawings of them, which 
Count de Caylus had the for- 
tune to recover. He reſolved to 
finiſh the work projected by Col- 
bert; and to dedicate it to that 
reat miniſter ; and ſo much had 
Fe this glorious enterprize at heart, 
that he was employed in it durin 
his laſt illneſs, and * 4 
it warmly to M. Mariette. The 
project will be faithfully executed. 
All the plates are already engraved; 
and, if no unforeſeen obſtruction 
ariſes, the work will be finiſhed 
with the utmoſt preciſion and 
beauty. An able architect is now 
__ the ſpot, employed by M. 
Mariette in meaſuring thoſe edi- 
'fices which eſcaped former re- 
ſearches, and in verifying the 
drawings of Mignard. 

The confidence, which all Eu- 
rope placed in the knowledge and 
taſte of Count Caylus, has contri- 
' buted to decorate and embelliſh it. 
The powers of the North have 
more than once conſulted him, 
more than once referred the choice 
of artiſts to him for the execution 
of great undertakings. It is to 
the proteQtion of Count Caylus that 
Bouchardon, that immortal ſculp- 
tor, whoſe name will in future 
times accompany that of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, was indebted for 
the nobleſt opportunities of diſplay- 

Ing his talents. It is to Count Cay- 
lus that the city of Paris is indebted 
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for thoſe maſter-pieces of art, which 
are two of its nobleſt ornaments, 
viz. the equeſtrian ſtatue of Loui; 
XIV, and the fountain in the Rue 
de Gren-:lle. | | 

He ſhunned honours, but waz 
deſirous of being admitted into 
the number of the honorary mem- 
bers of the Academy of Belles Let- 
tres: he entered into it in the year 
1742, and then it was that he 
ſeemed to have found the place 
for which nature deſigned him, 
The ſtudy of literature now be- 
came his ruling paſſion ; he con- 
ſecrated to it his time and his 
fortune ; he even renounced bis 
pleaſures, to give himſelf wholly 
up to that of making ſome diſco- 
= in the field of antiquity. 

But, amidft the fruits of his te- 
ſearch and invention, notliing 
ſeemed more flattering to him tha 
his diſcovery of encauſtic painting. 
A deſcription of Pliny's, but too 
conciſe a-cne to give him a clear 
view of the matter, ſuggeſted tie 
idea of it. He avaited himielf 
of the friendſhip and ſcill of M. 
Magault, a phy fician in Paris, and 
an excellent chymiſt; and, by re- 
3 experiments, found out tie 

ecret of incorporating wax with 
different tints and colours, and cf 
making it obedient to the pencil, 
and thus rendering paintings in. 
mortal. 

Pliny has made mention of two 
kinds of encauſtic painting prac- 
tiſed by the ancients ; one of which 
was performed with wax, and tlic 
other upon ivory, with hot punches 
of iron. It was the former that 
Count Caylus had the merit of fe- 
viving ; and M. Munt:. afterward: 
made many experiments to carry i 
to perfection. 

In the hands of Count Caylus, 
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literature and the arts lent each 
other a mutual aid. But it would 
be endleſs to give an account of all 
his works. He publiſhed above 
forty diſſertations in the memoirs 
of the atademy of Belles Lettres. 
Never was there an academician 
more zealous for the honour of the 
ſociety to which he belonged. The 
artiſts he was particularly attentive 
to; and, to prevent their falling 
into miſtakes, from an ignorance 
of Coſtume, which the ableſt of 
them have ſometimes done, he 
founded a prize of five hundred 
livres, the object of which is to ex- 
plain, by means of authors and 
monuments, the uſages of ancient 
nations. , 

In order that he might enjoy 
with the whole world the treaſures 
de had collected, he cauſed them 
to be engraved, and gave a learned 
deſcription of them in a work 
which he embelliſhed with eight 
hundred plates v. 

His curioſity, though exceſſive, 
he was always careful to proportion 
to his income. He had too much 
pride to be burdenſome to his 
friends. His name, which was 
known in every country where let- 
ters are reſpected, procured him a 
great number of correſpondents, 
All the antiquaries, thoſe who 
thought themſelves ſuch, thoſe 
who were deſirous of being thought 
ſuch, were ambitious of correſ pond- 
ing with him. They. flattered 
themſelves that they were intitled 
to che character of learned men, 
when they could ſliew à letter from 
Count Caylus. 

„His literary talents were embel- 
iſhed with an inexhauſtible fund 
of natural goodneſs, an inviolable 
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zeal for the honour of his Prince 
and the welfare of his country, an 
unaffected and genuine politeneſs, 
rigorous probity, a generous diſ- 
dain of flatterers, the warmeſt com- 
aſhon for the wretched and the 
indigent, the greateſt ſimplicity of 
character. and the utmoſt ſenfbi- 
lity of friendſhip, | 
The ſtrength of his conſtitution 
ſeemed to give him the hopes of a 
long life; but in the month of 
July, 1764, a humour ſettled in 
one of bis legs, which entirely de- 
ſtroyed his health, Whilſt he was 
obliged to keep his bed, he ſeemed 
leſs affected by what he ſuffered, 
than with the reſtraint upon his na- 
tural activity. When the wound 
was cloſed, he reſumed his uſual 
occupations with great eagerneſs, 
viſited his friends, and animated 
the labour of the artiſts, while he 
himſelf was dying. Carried in the 
arms of his domeſtics, he ſeemed 
to leave a portion of his life in every 
place he went to. He expired on 
the 5th of September, 1765. By 
his death his family is extinct; and 
the arts, and the | ſara world in 
general, have loſt their warmeſt, 
their moſt active friend, and their 
moſt zealous benefactor. 5 N 
The tomb, erected to the honour 
of Count Caylus, is to be ſeen in 
the chappel of St, Germain-L' Aux - 
errois, and deſerves to be remarked. 
It is perfectly the tomb of an anti- 
quary. This monument was an 
ancient ſepulchral antique, of the 
moſt beautiful porphyry, with or- 
naments in the Kgyptian taſte. 
From the moment that he had pro 
cured it, he had deſtined it to grace 
the place of his interment. While 
he awaited the fatal hour, he placed 
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+ It in his garden; where he uſed to 
look upon it with a tranquil but 
thoughtful eye, and pointed it out 
to the inſpection of his friends. 
He has even given a deſcription of 
it in the 7th Vol. of his Antiqui- 
ties, which has appeared ſince his 
death. 9 
The character of Count Caylus 
is to be traced in the different oc- 
cupations which divided his cares 
and his life. In ſociety, he had all 
the frankneſs of a ſoldier, and a 
politeneſs which had nothing in it 
of deceit or circumvention. Born 
Independent, he applied to ſtudies 
which ſuited his taſte. His heart 
was yet better than his abilities. 
The former made him beloved; 
the latter intitled him to reſpect. 
It happened, one day, that he ſaw 
on the border of a ditch a country- 
man aſleep, and a boy, about ele- 
ven years of age, regarding the li- 
neaments of his face, and his pic- 
tureſque dreſs, with a fixed atten- 
tion. The count, approaching 
with affability, aſked him about 
what he was thinking. Sir, ſaid 
© the child, if I knew how to de- 
© ſign, I would trace out the figure 
© of this man.“ Do fo then, ſaid 
the admirer of artiſts, here are 
© tablets, and a crayon.* Embold- 
ened by this encouragement, the 
child 3 to take a repreſen- 
tation of the figure before him, 
and he had ſcarcely finiſhed the 
Head when the count embraced 
Him, and informed himſelf of the 
Place of his abode, that he might 
Taife him to a better condition. 
In his walks, he uſed frequently 
to try the _ of the poor, by 
ſending them with a piece of mo- 
ney — * change for him. In 
theſe caſes, he concealed himſelf 
to enjoy their confuſion at not 


want — 


finding him; and then, preſentic 
himſelf, uſed to commend their 
honeſty, and give them double the 
ſum. He ſaid frequently to his 
friends, I have this day loſt a 
* crown ; but I was ſorry that I had 
not an opportunity to give a ſe. 
* cond. The beggar ought not to 


The candour of this great man, 
and the ſimplicity of his character, 
added to his merits, and to the 
regrets which his loſs occaſioned, 


Some Account of Nicholas Machiavel; 
Tranſlated from Mr. Barret! 
new edition of his Works, 


ICOLAS Machiavel was 
born at Florence on the 
third day of May, 1469. His fa 
ther's name was Bernardo ; his 
mother's Bartolommea. They 
were both deſcended from illuſtri- 
ous families, which had always 
borne the moſt honourable offices 
under the republic from its fr 
foundation to the time of which 
we are writing: though it is ſaid 
to be now almoſt two ages ſince 
the family of Machiavel became 
extinct, there is one of his deſcend- 
ants, ſtill living at Florence, wboſe 
name is Giambattiſta, and whoſe 
works prove him to be a l 
man. 

Though it is known that Per. 
nardo Machiavel, the father of our 
author, ſtudied juriſprudence ; and 
that bis mother Bartolommea de- 
dicated her time to the muſes ; 
yet it is impoſlible, at this remote 
time, to diſcover what education 
they beſtowed upon their ſon: but 
we may conclude, from the hy 
number of writings which = * 


1 * bred t 
behind him, that he was * 


* 


in hardy temperament of body, 
4 which v4 joined the moſt intenſe 
the 


application in his ſtudies, It ap- 


his ars by his writings that he was 
it a averſe from indolence, was very ac- 
had tive, ſtudious, and had a heart in- 
ſe. clining rather to boldneſs than to 
Nt t0 atleneſs. Authors pretend to aſ- 
ure us, that being once ſuſpected 
Nan, of hatching a conſpiracy againſt 
cter, the family of the Medici, he was 
| the adjudged by the ſenate to undergo 
ed, a very grievous puniſhment which 
was common in theſe times, and 
1 that he ſuffered it without betray- 
aue; ing one impreſſion of pain or fear, 
retti's with his countenance as ſerene and 
unruffled as uſual : which, if true, 
was no bad proof of that firm and 
| was undaunted ſpirit which is viſible 
| the in every page of his works. 
lis fa- It has been common, for the 
; bis two laſt ages, to conſider Machia- 
They vel as a great hiſtorian and politi- 
luſtr- cian; and ſome have regarded 
always him as a complete maſter in the art 
offices of war. Nevertheleſs, neither his 
s firſ hiſtory of Florence, nor his diſ- 
by” courſe upon Titus Livius, nor his 
is 


prince, nor his letter to Pope Leo, 
diſplays ſo truly the real bent of 
his genius as his treatiſe on the 
military art. I have read ſeveral 
books which treat this art in detail, 
particularly French, and it is 
lrange that T have never ſeen any 
mention - of Machiavel made in 
them, although it is certain that 
the moſt important and material 
rules contained in theſe books were 

ed from his treatiſe on the 
art of war. It is true, his ideas 
might have been extended or re- 
ined by ſucceeding writers, in pro- 
porn to the progreſs of the im- 
erovement of the art; but all of 
dem, in ſome degree or other, have 
nued their fabrics upon the foun- 
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dation which was laid by him, 


19 


and have only improved the mate- 
rials which he extracted from the 
ignorance of a barbarous age. Nor 
would it be difficult to prove, that 
the cuſtom, now ſo univerſal, of 
reſting the whole ſtrength of war 
upon the infantry rather than the 
cavalry, was derived from him. 
This improvement holds the firſt 
lace in the art of war; and that 
it ſhould have originated from Ma- 
chiavel is — when we 
conſider two things; firſt, that he 
never was a ſoldier; and ſecondly, 
that in his time the infantry of an 


army was held in great contempt. - 


Never to have borne arms, and yet 
to have publiſhed an open declara- 
tion againſt an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
and to be ſucceſsful too againſt pre- 
judice and opinion, was a triumph 
worthy of the genius of Machiavel 
and proves that he was not conſpi- 
cuous as a hiſtorian and politician 
only, but that he was eminently 
ſo in the art of war alſo. 

To theſe three diſtinguiſhed titles 
we may add that of ſtateſman ; that 
is, a practical politician, in op 
ſition to the theory of the ſtudy. 
How lucky was it for the world, 
that there were found (in I know 
not what library) and publiſhed, 
thoſe letters which he wrote during 
his different embaſſies at foreign 
courts, and thoſe which he dictated 
in quality of ſecretary to the rexu- 
blic! By the firſt we diſcover how 
great were his diligence, his pene- 
tration, his acuteneſs, his addreſs, 
his art in fathoming 'the human 
ſoul, We muft dive deeply into 
theſe letters, to'diſcover the extra- 
ordinary talents with which nature 
had me fir him, and what good 
uſe he made of them ; how he ma- 
naged and reſtrained the cruel dif. 

© 3 poſition 
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poſition of the brutal Duke Valen- 
tine, and drew forth from his de- 
ceitful ſoul the moſt ſecret deſigns, 
the mot concealed plots, always 
oppoling his dark impoſtures with 
the moſt artful ſimplicity, and fa- 
thoming his very ſoul; how he 
bridled the turbulent ſpirit of that 
other miſcreant, John Paul Bag- 


lioni, continually counteracting 


him, outwitting him, and alarm- 
ing his perfidious heart with ſuch 
terrors as would have prevented 
him from his daring . had 
it been poſſible for any man to ef- 
fect ſuch a miracle: how he knew 
to wind himſelf into the humour 
of that terrible pope, Julian II. to 
flatter him, to gain his good graces, 
and to win him to the bel intereſts 
of his republic. How unlucky it 
is, that we are ignorant of his ne- 
gociations with the emperor, and 
with the king of France, to whoſe 
courts he had been deputed ; and 
that we have not in our poſſeſſion 
thoſe diſcourſes which he made to 
ſo many princes with whom he was 
engaged on public affairs, and of 
thoſe harangues by which he rouſed 
his fellow citizens to act againſt 
the foes of his country ! 

By the ſecond letters, which he 
wrote in quality of ſecretary to the 
republic] we diſcern how the pub- 
lic councils were elucidated by 
his underſtanding, and with what 
addreſs he — all his projects, 
and enticed every one to act the 
part in them which he had allotted 

r them; how he directed even 
the inferior members of the ſtate 
with moſt artful policy, here exer- 
ciſing his perſuaſion, and there his 
authority; encouraging, reward- 
ing, exhorting, praiſing, blaming, 
reprimanding, in every inſtance 


exactly conforming to the time, 


the buſineſs, the circumſtances, an 
and the perſons. the 
Let us recollect all theſe truths ac 
2 let us weigh them care. abu 
fully, and let us conſider Machiz- ene 
vel as a fimpleton ! which many atte 
very ſagacious monks have been tere 
pleaſed to do, and in particular we | 
the jeſuit Lucchefini !—In truth, it a co 
is not contended that he was po. with 
ſeſſed of good morals. —But that he and 
was a ſimpleton I Good heaven! —le 
one muſt be a monk indeed, to truth 
advance ſo impoſſible a falſe ton | 
hood. Simp 
Excluſive of that train of cloſe W 
and ſerious thinking which was of M 
neceſſary to diſcharge the duties great 
of the important employment that ſtudy, 
he held, Machiavel poſſeſſed ſo 1e- in top 
fined a gaiety, ſo much good hu- in th 
mour, ſo various and fo fprightly, vice © 
that he ſeemed to have two fouls who h 
in one body ; one entirely ſerious, hrmec 
and the other entirely comic, Let but at 
thoſe who affect to be ſo enraptured niches 
with the Decameron, read attet- circun 
tively his tale of Belfegore, and [et to me 
them tell me whether there is in Impro 
the firſt any tale that can be com- Floren 
pared with the latter, whether ve appear 
confider it with reſpect to the fn- hve ye: 
gular invention diſplayed in it, the a good 
eaſe and humour of the thoughts, a vine 
which blend ſo gracefully with each from a 
other, or the corre& elegance 0! with e 
the ſtile; inſomuch that, if Ma- and fan 
chiavel had taken the trouble t tO the g 
compoſe a number of theſe tales T ha 
it is very probable that Boccace ume of 
would not have held the firſt rank 22d day 
as a noveliſt, fear of 
And what ſhall we fay of hi ments, 
comedies? How admirably are tt diſpoſit 
unities of action, time, aud place, Without 
united in them! What natur, its de 
characters are diſplayed in them ed by 
What well-conceived intngle, bis aber 


and 


and how happily unravelled! And 
the whole is ſo finely expreſſed in 
a chaſte and lively ſtile, with ſuch 
ahundance of wit, and farms fo 
enchanting an 1 that the 
attention is rouſed, the heart is in- 
tereſted, the ſoul is charmed, and 
we forget that we are only reading 
a comedy. Let us therefore exclaim 
with the reverend father Luccheſini, 
and half a million of other monks 
let us exclaim, in the name of 
truth, © Machiavel was a ſimple- 
ton! O what a ſimpleton!“ 
Simpletons indeed! 

We can diſcover by the writings 
of Machiavel, that he paſſed the 
greateſt part of his life in ſevere 
ſtudy, continually engaged either 
in topics intereſting to mankind, or 
in the zealous and honourable ſer- 
vice of his country. Moſt authors 
who have written of him, have af- 
med, that he lived and died poor; 
but as the ideas of poverty and 
niches are relative to the reſpective 
circumſtances of people, it ſeems 
to me that the — poor is very 
improperly applied to a citizen of 
Florence, who, like Machiavel, (as 
appears by the will which he made 
ve years before his death) poſſeſſed 
a good houſe, free from all charges, 


zughts, a vineyard, fields, and thickets, 
th each from all which he was furniſhed 
nee of with every neceſſary for himſelf 
if Ma- and family, without being obliged 
able to to the good-will of his neighbours. 
e tales, 1 have already mentioned the 
BOccace ume of his birth. He died on the 


{| rank 22d day cf June, 1527, in the 58th 
ear of his age. In his laſt mo- 


olf his ments, he evinced the moſt friendly 
are the iſpoſitions to the chriſtian faith, 
d place, "hout murmuring againſt heaven 
natural ir 1ts decrees, as has been inſinu- 


them f 
trigne! 
4 


abettors; which may be incon- 
11 4 
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ned by the lying Luccheſini and 1 


teſtibly proved by a letter written 
by one of his ſons to a near relation 
of his father's. The original is 
ſtill preſerved, and is to the fol- 
lowing purport, —— 


«© Moſt dear Francis, 
I cannot refrain from tears, in 
telling you that my father died the 
22d of this month of a cholic, oc- 


caſioned by a medicine which he 


had taken two days before. He 
confeſſed his fins to father Matteo, 
who continued with him till his 
death. Our father has left us in 
great poverty, as you ſhall know. 
When you return hither, I ſhall 
tel] you every thing. I am, &c. 
June, 15 27. 
PitTRo MackhrlavzLLII.“ 


Memoirs of Job Baptiſte Santeuil; 
a celebrated Latin poet of the laſt 
century. 


ANTEUIL was a latin poet, 
born at Paris in 1630. As to 
his perſon, he was above the mid- 
dle ſize, At the age of twenty he 
entered amongſt the regular canons 
of the abbey of St. Victor. La 
Bruyere has painted the character 
of this fingalar and truly original 
poet, in the moſt lively colours: 
* Image a man of great facility of 
temper, complaiſant and docile, 
in an inſtant violent, choleric, paſ- 
ſionate, and capricious. A man 
ſimple, credulous, playful, vola- 
tile, puerile; in a word, a child in 

rey hairs: but let him colle& 
imſelf, or rather call forth his in- 
terior genius, I venture to ſay, 
without his knowledge or privacy, 
what ſallies! what elevation! what 

s! what latinity! Do yoy 

A of one and the ſame perſon, 


2 
pe 
C 3 =... 


ou will aſk ? Yes, of the ſame, of 
heodas, and of him alone.. He 
ſhrieks, he jumps, he rolls upon 
the ground, he roars, he ftorms ; 
and in the midſt of this tempeſt, a 
flame iſſues that ſhines, that re- 
Joices ; without a figure he rattles 
like a fool, and thinks like a wiſe 
man; he utters truths in a ridicu- 
lous way, and in an ideotic manner 
rational and ſenſible things. It is 
aſtoniſhing to find good ſenſe diſ- 
cloſe itſelf from the. boſom of buf- 
foonery, accompanied with gri- 
maces and contortions. What ſhall 
I ſay more? He does and he ſays 
better than he knows. Theſe are 
like two ſouls that are unacquainted 
with each other, which have each 
their turn and ſeparate functions. 
A feature would be wanting in this 
extraordinary portrait, if I omitted 
ſaying, that he has, at once, an 
inſatiable thirſt for praiſe, ready to 
throw himſelf at the mercy of the 
critics, and at the bottom ſo docile, 
as to profit by their cenſure. I be- 
in to perſuade myſelf, that I have 
en drawing the portraits of two 
different perſons ; it would not be 
impoſſible to find a third in Theo- 
das; for he is a good man, a plea- 
fant man, an excellent man.“ 
To Santeuil we are indebted for 
many fine church hymns. Santeuil 


read the verſes he made for the in- 


Habitants of heaven, with all the 
agitations of a demoniac. De- 
ſpreaux ſaid he was the devil whom 

zod compelled to praiſe ſaints. He 
Was among the number of poets, 
nchoſe genius was as impetuous as 
their muſe was decent. 

Santeuil, before he engaged in 
finging the myſteries of chriſtianity, 
and the 4e of the ſaints, had 

the glory of ſeveral great 


celebrat 
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men, and enriched the city of Paris ar 
with many agreeable and ingenious m. 
inſcriptions. It was the great WC 
Boſſuet who engaged Santeuil to | 
quit the profane muſes, to conſe. of 
crate him to religious poems. Ne- we 
vertheleſs, when La Quintinie gave 8 
his inſtructions upon gardening, vert 
Santeuil could not refrain orna- to 1 
menting it with a poem, in which obli 
the divinities of paganiſm perform- you 
ed the principal parts. Boſſuet, to you 
whom he had promiſed never more nl,” 
to introduce the fabulous gods, poen 
conſidered him as perjured, San- aſſo 
teuil, conſcious of the reproach, i y 
excuſed himſelf in a poetical piece, mothi 
at the head of which was a plate, into a 
in which he was repreſented upon ſtracte 
his knees, a rope round his neck, hun 
and a flambeau in his hand, walk- ſhocke 
ing from the church of Meaux, in The p 
the attitude of a man making a cident 
kind of honorable amende. danten 
This poem ſatisfied the great 
Boſſuet. The poet had more diff 4 
culty in appeaſing the jeſuits, who 
could not pardon him for the epi- *Q 
taph he had written for the great 
Arnaud. In vain did he addreſs a 
letter to father Jouvenci, in which Though 
he laviſhed the greateſt encomiums to qualit 
upon that ſociety. As he did not re- de nere 
tract thoſe he had beſtowed upon the This did 
declared foe of the ſame ſociet), preachin 
the jeſuits were but little ſatisfe that the 
with it; and this ſtep only ſerved Searce ha 
to teſtify the unſteadineſs and levity before he 
of the poet. Father Commire wrote Onfuſed 
his Linguarium upon this occafion ; ! a ore 
and an enemy to the jeſuits, ſpar iy to.yo 
him as little, in a piece called, ch any 
Santolius penitens; — the poet of the bet 
St. Victor, found that, by endes- 5 Prief 
vouring to keep in with both par- anteuil { 
ties, he equally diſpleaſed them. ord g, 
preſſion ent 


Santeuil received ſome conſolation 
| | amid 


amidſt thoſe attacks, in the com- whole pſalm, in which the word 
merce of the literary and great guoniam occurred twenty times. 
world, ** Confitemini domino qguoniam bo- 
Many anecdotes have appeared nus; guoniam miſericordia ejus ; 
of this great man, ſome of which ęuoniam ſalutare tuum, &c.” The 
we ſhall lay before our readers. prieſt, piqued at this, immediately 
Santeuil one day compoſed ſome replied in the words of Virgil, 
verſes for a ſcholar, who aſking 


* to whom he was indebted for the Inſanire libet quoniam tibi.“ 
ich obligation, the poet replied, ** If 
— you are aſked who made theſe, Santeuil ſaid, that though there 
, 10 you need only reply, it was the de- was no ſalvation out of the church 
_ vil,” The ſubje& of the ſcholar's for any one, he was an exception 
ods, poem was, A youth in a fit of to the rule, as he was obliged to 
San- — took up a knife and cut withdraw from it to work his own, 
ach, is younger brother's throat; the as whilſt he ftaid there, he could 
iece, mother in a rage, threw the culprit not help liſtening with too much 
late, into a copper of boiling water; di- ſelf-applauſe to his own hymns, 
upon ſtrated at what ſhe had done, ſhe Being at Port-Royal, where his 
eck, hung herſelf, and the father was hymns were ſinging, a peaſant by 
valk- ſhocked at the horrid ſpectacle.“ the fide of him hellowed out in 
x, in The point was to reduce theſe ac- ſuch an outrageous manner, that 
ns 2 cidents into a ſhort compaſs, and the poet could not refrain ſaying, 
danteuil rendered them thus, Ze filent, thou brute, and let 
great thoſe angels ſing.“ 
diff Alter cum puero mater con- Whenever he took an enmity to 
| who juncta marito any one, he never could be after- 
e epi. „ Cutello, limpha, ſune, dolore wards reconciled to him. He was 
great * cadunt,” one day talking to the Ducheſs Du- 
Ireſs a maine, of the bad condu@ of a 


which Though Santeuil was often preſſed prior of the abbey of St. Victor; and 
miums qualify himſelf for prieſt's orders, as he began to be quite out of tem- 


10tre- be never was but in deacon's. per upon the occaſion, the ducheſs, 
on the This did not, however, prevent his who imagined he was talking of the 
ociety), prexching in a village, on a day prior then living, ſaid Santeuil was 
isse that the prieſt could not be found. quite in the right, and that he 


ſerved Karce had he mounted the pulpit, ſhould be turned out. Heaven 
| levity defore he forgot himſelf, and was has ſettled this matter, (ſaid he) 
, wrote Onfuſed : he retired, ſaying, © I for he has been dead theſe hundred 
a great many more things to years.“ 

ſpared Jie you; but it is needleſs to He was prevailed upon, by a 
called, 2 any more; you would not friend, to be a ſpectator at a pri- 
poet of the better for it,” vate dramatic —— The 


endea- - prieſt of St. Victor ſhewed piece was far advanced, when he 
th par- nul ſome verſes, in which was jumped up in the middle of an in- 
them. "ys ſuomam, which is an ex- tereſting ſcene, and violently clap- 
ſolation i eon entirely proſaic. Santeuil, ped his hands, crying, «« What an 


«© What is 


u order to rally him, repeated a amazing fool I am ? l 
| x the 
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f plied Santeuil, “did you 
me? „ P11 this inſtant go and 


24 
the matter?“ ſaid his friend; 
* Why, I have forgot to get my 
dinner.” 

A Parifian huſband was lament- 


' Ing to Santeuil the infidelities of 


his wife: „A mere flea-bite,” 
ſaid the poet, or leſs, as it is 
only an imaginary complaint ; few 


die of it, and many live with it.“ 


An a 


eeable woman, to whom 


Santeuil owed ſome money, meet- 
ing him one day at a private houſe, 
aſked him the reaſon ſhe had not 

ſeen him ſo long: Is it becauſe 


6c No, 


you owe me ſomething ?”? 


madam,” replied the poet, ** that 
is not what prevents my viſiting, 
and you are the cauſe that you are 
not paid.“ How ſo?” ſaid the 
lady; <« Becauſe,” ſaid he, when- 


ever I ſee you, I forget ever 
1 
Santeuil having a @nfeſſional 
dreſs on, either to ſay veſpers, or 
to muſe upon ſome production, a 
lady who took him for a confeſſor, 
threw herſelf upon her knees, and 
recounted all her fins. The poet 
muttered ſomething to himſelf, and 
the good penitent thinking he was 
reproaching her for her wickedneſs, 
haſtened the concluſion of her con- 
feſſion: when ſhe found the con- 
feſſor quite ſilent, ſhe then aſked 
him for abſolution. What, do 
you take me for a prieſt?” ſaid 
Santeuil. Why then,” ſaid the 


lady, quite alarmed, ** did you 


liſten to me? „ And why,” re- 
freak to 


complain of you to your prior,” 
faid the enraged female. þ And 
I,” ſaid the poet, am going to 
your huſband, to give him a full 
account of your conduct.“ 

In a chapter held at St. Victor, 
$o admit Santeuil's hymns, a prieſt 
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is fine; you received it, and praiſed 


ſaid, that it was improper to ſing 
in a church, the hymns of a man 
who was ſo irregular in his condud. 
Santeuil -inſtantly replied, „Do 
not conſider the workman, but the 
work : the tabernacle of our altar 


it; it is, nevertheleſs, the pro. 
duction of a proteſtant: —the caſe 
is the ſame with regard to my 
hymns.” - 

A certain preacher held forth at 
St. Mary, without giving his audi. 
tory any ſatisfaction, Santeui, 
who was preſent, ſaid, “ He did 
better laſt year,” A by-ſtander 
aſſerted he muſt be miſtaken ; for 
the preſent pulpit thumper had not 
preached laſt year. That is the 
very reaſon, ſaid Santeuil: 

He was the firſt who let fly the 
ſhafts of ſatire againſt the monks, 
A Provencal gentleman complained 
to an attorney at Paris, that he had 
been cheated by a monk. * What, 
Sir,” ſaid Santeuil, who was pre- 
ſent, ©* a man of your years not to 
know the monks ! —There are," 
continued he, „four things in 
this world you ſhould always guard 
againſt ; the face of a woman, the 
hind part of a mule, the fide of 3 
cart, and a monk on all fides.” 

Santeuil returning one night to 
St. Victor, at eleyen o'clock, the 

rter refuſed opening the doo, 
Eriag he had poſitive orders to ad- 
mit no one at that hour, After 
much altercation, Santeuil flpt 
half a louis d'or under the doct, 
and he obtained immediate admit 
tance. As ſoon as he had got * 
he pretended he had left 2 10 
upon a ſtone, __ which be - 
been ſitting while he waited for te 
door opening. The officious pol. 
ter, animated with the poet's gene- 
roſity, ran to get the book, 
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Sapteuil ſhut the door upon him. 
Mailer Peter, who was half naked, 
knocked in turn, when Santeuil 
ſtarted the ſame difficulties as he 


25 
with a violent cholic, which car- 
ried him off, after being fourteen 
hours in the greateſt agonies. In 
his laſt moments he was informed, 


had done againſt admitting any 
one at that time of night, and that. 
he would not diſobey the prior. 
« Ay, but Maſter Santeuil,“ ſaid 
the porter, you Know] let you 
in very civilly.“ “ And fo will I 
you as civilly,“ ſaid Santeuil, ay if 
you pleaſe :— You know the price, 
in or cut is the word, and I can 
dally no longer.“ The porter 
finding he was likely to ſleep in 
the ſtreet half naked, and 1un the 
ric of loſing his place, ſlipt the 
iece of gold under the door, ſay- 
ng, © I thought a poet's money 
would not ſtay long with me,” and 
purchaſed his admittance, 

Santeuil made for Dominique, 
Harlequin of the Italian comedy, 
this laconic epitaph ; 


that his highneſs the Duke of 
Bourbon, had ſent one of his pages 
to enquire after his health : San- 
teuil turned up his eyes to heaven, 
and cried out in tranſport, Tu ſolus 
altiſſimus, and repeated theſe words 
ſeveral times. 


Farr 


Anecdotes of Rubens and Vandych. | 


at Antwerp, at the high altar, 
is a celebrated picturechy Rubeng, 
repreſenting, in one part, .the.Vir- 
gin Mary fitting with the chiſdgv- 
jus in her lap, and, in another 
& ſeveral ſaints and ſainteſſes 
g. The breaſt of one of 
St. Sebaſtian, is ſaid to have 
painted by Vandyck, when 
s only a diſciple of Rubens. 
This great maſter being engaged 
ane day abroad, his diſciples went 
into his painting-room, where, af- 
ter having been | Tow time employ. = 
ed in admiring his works, they 


N the church of the er 


« Caftigat ridendo mores.” 


An anecdote upon this occaſion, 
ſhould not be ſuppreſſed. — San- 
teuil did not always receive admo- 
nition calmly, but ſometimes re- 


plied with warmth. M. Boſſuet 
having reproached him for ſome 
impropriety of conduct, concluded 


began tc play or romp in ſuch a 
manner, that the breaſt af St. Se- 


baſtian, which was not yet dry, was 


with ſaying, „ Your life is not 
very edifying ; and if I was your 
ſuperior, I would ſend you into 
ſome little cyre, to tell your beads, 
and ſay your breviary.” “And 
I,” ſaid Santeuil, „if I were king 
of France, would drive you from 
your ſuug retreat, and ſend you to 
the iſle of Patmos, to make a new 
Apocalypſe,” ?? 

In 1697, Santeuil accompanied 
the Duke of Bourbon, governor of 
Burgundy, to the point of return- 
ing to Paris, when he was ſeized 


bruſhed away by a hat thrown at 
random. This accident put an end 
to their play g. they were very anx- 
ious to rellgfe it, fearing that, if 
Rubens diſgoyered it, they ſhowld 
all be diſcarded. Ar length it was, 
agreed, that, Anthony ſhould un- 
dertake to mend the ſaint's breaft.. 
In ſhort, taking his maſter's pallet 
and bruſhes, he ſucceeded fo well, 
that his companions imagined that 
Rubens would overlook it. Th 
were miſtaken ; for Rubens, at his 
return, knew immediately that ſome 


ong 
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one had touched upon his perform- 
ance : calling his diſciples, he 
aſked them why any one had dared 
to meddle with his painting? They 

- were ſome time doubtful whether 
they ſhould confeſs or deny the fact. 
Threats at length prevailed : they 
owned that Vandyck had thrown 
his hat upon it. Upon this, clo- 
ſeting Vandyck, inſtead of chiding 
- him, he told him, that it was 
| | proper and even neceſſary for him 
| to travel into Italy, the only ſchool 
8 that produced excellent painters ; 
| | and that, if he would take his ad- 
|}. vice, he would arrive at the higheſt 
ion.“ Vandyck replied, that 

© he was very deſirous of it, but 
that his purſe was not equal to 
N ſuch a journey, and that he feared 
* he ſhould be obliged to ſell his hat 
4 | | on the road. Rubens aſſured him, 
that that ſhould be his concern ; 
and, accordingly, a few days after, 
he made-him a preſent of a purſe 
Full of piſtoles, and added to that 
gift a-dapple grey horſe, of great 
beauty, to carry him thither. In 
return for this, Vandyck painted 
for his maſter a chimney- piece, and 
afterwards ſet out for Italy, about 
the year 1621, being then about 
one or two-and-twenty years of 
a 


It is ſaid, that Vandyck's mother 
if. was paſhonately fond of embroi- 
{ - dery, that the excelled in it, and 
embroidered ſeveral hiſtorical ſub- 
jects with ſuch ſurpriſing ſkill, that 
they have been eſteemed maſter- 
= by proficients in that art. 
eing defirous to have her ſon in- 
ſtructed in the - firſt rudiments of 
— ſhe began by _— 

im to ſchool to learn reading an 
writing. As he had ink, paper, 
and pens at command, he amuſed 


himſelf more wich drawing figures, 
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and other ſlight ſketches, than with 
making letters, One day his ma- 
ſter having threatened to whip one 
of his ſchool-fellows, Vand > po- 
ſitively aſſured him, that he need 
not fear his maſter's threats, as he 
would take care to prevent his re- 
ceiving the threatened correction, 
—* How ſo?” replied his ſchool- 
fellow. DI paint,” replied Van- 
dyck, © a face on your poſteriors;” 
which he did with ſuch ſkill, that, 
when the maſter drew up the cur- 
tain, he laughed ſo immoderately, 
that he forgave the culprit. 

It 1s prenteded, that Rubens 
painted the deſcent from the croſs at 
the altar of the Fuſileers at Ant- 
werp, in return for a ſmall part of 
their garden, which they had given 
him for the embelliſhment and en- 
largement of the houſe which he 
was then building. This houſe is 
ſtill in being, and, together with 
the ſtreet, bears the name of Ru- 
bens, — 

While the painter was finiſhing 
this picture, he received a viſit from 
the | nn and, as the folding- 
doors, which were to incloſe it, 
were open, they were ſurpriſed at 
not ſeeing their patron-ſaint, St. 
Chriſtopher. Rubens well knew 
their embarraſſment, and ſaid, «1 
will let you into the deſign of the 
ſubject I am now painting: Chri- 
Hopborus ſignifies Chriſtum ferre, or 
to carry Chriſt ; the figures in this 
picture lend their hands to take 
down Chriſt from the croſs, and to 
carry him. St. Simeon, who has 
Chriſt in his arms, carries him, 
conſequently he is Chriftophorus. 
The bleſſed Virgin, when pregnant, 
carried Chriſt.” ——— He was going 
on, when he perceived, by the ſo- 
lemn filence of thoſe gentlemen, 


that they defired ſomething mote 
than 


* 
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metaphors ; in proportion, 
— 4 he cloſed the doors of 
his picture, and as they ſaw, by 
degrees, their good patron appear, 
their ſadneſs was converted into the 
ateſt joy; ef) cially, when they 
aw him in his full dimenſions, and 
of a wonderful ſize, they ſtood as 
if they were thunder- ſtruck: in a 
word, thoroughly ſatisfied with that 
igantic figure, without giving Ru- 
= time to enter into a diſcuſſion 
of his work, they withdrew, and 
left him aſtoniſhed at their ſtupid 
ienorance. At the ſame inſtant, 
> 15" he added in the ſame 
picture two other figures, viz. an 
owl in the ſky, and a turbot in the 
water : theſe were the ſymbols 
which he thought ſuitable to con- 
noiſſeurs of that ſtamp. They are 
ill in being, and may be ſeen in 
the picture, which is a maſter-piece 
both in colouring and deſign. 
While Rubens was drawing the 
icture of the Rector of St. Wur- 
— in Antwerp, the daughter of 
one of the ſuperiors of the church 
came to make him a viſit; and, as 
ſhe ſaid with him till his ſketch was 
finiſhed, Rubens, who was a gal- 
lant man, begged her to do him 
the honour to be preſent again at 
his work the next day; to which 
ſhe agreed. Rubens, on whom the 
beauty of the young lady had made 
an impreſſion, defired the rector to 
allow him to draw her picture at 
the ſame time that he was drawing 
his, which was readily granted ; 
for this purpoſe, he placed a cloth 
ready primed behind the reQor's 
picture, and the next day, when 
the prieſt and the lady were aſſem- 
bled at his houſe, he drew the pic- 
ture of the fair-one, without her 
— it; ſhe was, therefore, 
z 


aloniſhed, when ſhe ſaw a ſtriking 


them? He, in the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 


likeneſs of herſelf, together with 
that of the rector, She recovered, . 
however, from her ſurprize; and, 
in the moſt graceful manner, ſeeing 
herſelf ſo finely painted, ſhe re- 
turned her acknowledgements to 
Rubens. 

Some days after, the reQor ſhew- 
ed the lady's father the two pic- 
tures, and aſked him if he knew 


ment, agreed that it was his daugh- 
ter's picture ; at length, the un- 
ravelling of this ſcene of gallantry, 
was the procuring leave for Rubens 
to viſit the fair-one, and the ſet 
tling with the rector and the father 
of the lady, the price of that fa- 
mous piece of the elevation of the 
cr, which, being placed in that * 
chuich, was criticiſed, and the 
33 treated as a dauber. The 
ady for ſome time diſcontinued 
ber viſits, on account of ſome ſlight 
diſagreement between her and Ru- 
bens, Atlength, indifference yield- 
ing to merit, he became, with the 
conſent of her father, the huſband 
of that fair-one, whoſe character 
he retrieved, which ſhe ſeemed, in 
ſome meaſure, to have ſullied by 
the viſits too often repeated, whic 
ſhe made him at the beginning of 
their acquaintance, 

Rooſe, who had been a diſciple 
of Rubens, being in bad circum- 
ſtances, Rubens, * found him 
in a garret where he lodged, ſtrongly 
urged him to go to Antwerp, with 
an offer of an handſome houſe, and 
employment for his life ; but Rooſe 
politely declined it. However, af- 
ter this viſit, availing himſelf of 
ſome inſtructions that Rubens had 
— him, he made better uſe of 

is talents, and lived comfortably. 
It is ſaid, that, when the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent deſired Rubens to 
paint 
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paint ſome pictures for them, he 
replied, that they had no occa- 
ſion for him, having in their city 
ſo fine a Ros g. His maſter- piece, 
the conſecration of St. Nicholas, is 
over the high altar of the chapel of 
St. Anne, in St. Nicholas church, 
at Ghent. | 
Rubens finiſhed the picture of 
the adoration of the wiſe men, now at 
the high altar of the choir in the 
abbey-chutch of St. Michael, Ant- 
werp, in leſs than a — 4 and 
received for it as many hundred 
florins, as he had employed days. 
The abbot being diſguſted at this 
high price, was pacified by his 
icture, which 2 gave him. 
his picture may be ſeen on the 
tomb of that abbot, near the high 
altar; It is affirmed, that as many 
florins have been offered for that, 
as Rubens received for the other, 
Soon after Vandyck's return 
from Italy, he accidentally met 
with D. Teniers, who accoſted him 
with great politeneſs, and aſked 
him, whether he had much bufineſs 
fince he came from Rome? What 
Buſineſs, think you, can I have 
had time to do?“ replied Van- 
dyck; I am only juſt arrived 
here. Would you believe, that I 
offered to draw that fat brewer's 
picture, who juſt now paſſed us, for 
two piſtoles, and that the looby 
laughed in my face, ſaying it was 
too dear? I aſſure you, that, if 
the cards do not turn up better, I 
mall make no long ſtay at Bruſſels.“ 
Soon after this, he painted thoſe 
two famous pictures, the Nativity, 
and a Dying Chriſt, the firſt in the 
pariſn church, the ſecond in that of 
the Capauchins, at Termond, 
When he was in Holland, he was 
very deſirous to ſee Franc Hals, the 
painter, who had great reputation 
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then for portraits. On entering his 
room, he aſked to have his picture 
drawn. Hals, who knew Vandyck 
only by fame, undertook it, and went 
to work, The latter, ſeeing his head 
finiſhed, roſe up, ſaying, that it 
was a ſtriking likeneſs. Afterwards 
he propoſed to Hals, that if he 
would fit in return, he would alſo 
draw his picture; to which Hals 
having agreed, merely from curio- 
ſity, exclaimed, on ſeeing his pic- 
ture finiſhed in ſo ſhort a time, 
4% Thou art the devil, or elſe Van- 
dyck.” This picture of Hals has 
been engraved by Coſter, at the 
Hague. 

Vandyck, finding he could not 
make a fortune in his own country, 
took a reſolution of going over into 
England. Accordingly he borrow- 
ed ſome guineas of Teniers, and 
ſet out, furniſhed with letters of 
recommendation. His ſuperior ge- 
nius ſoon brought him into great 
reputation ; and above all, he ex- 
celled in portraits, which he drew 
with an inconceiveable facility, and 
for which he charged a very high 
price, according to the inſiructions 
which had been given him on that 
head. It is affirmed, that for ſome 
of them he received 400 guines a. 

iece, He ſoon found himſelf 
oaded with honours and riches, 
and, as he had a noble and gene- 
rous heart, he made a figure ſuit- 
able to his fortune; his table was 
elegant, and plentifully furniſhed, 
and he often entertained his guells, 
after dinner, with a concert per- 
formed by the beſt muſicians of 
London, Notwithſtanding this ex- 
pence, he amaſſed great wealth; 
when a chemiſt had the art to in- 
ſinuate himſelf into his eſteem, and 
inſpired him with a defire of con- 
verting copper into gold; m— 
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ſecret had no other effect, than 
making him convert his old into 
ſmoke. Rubens, being informed 
of it, wrote to his diſciple ; he ac- 
knowledged his error, and corrected 
jt. At length Vandyck, being at 
an early age ſubject to the gout, was 
attacked by a fever, which under- 
mined him by degrees, and carried 
him to the grave in the year 1041, at 
the age of 42. He was buried in St. 
Paul's, and left to his heirs a con- 
ſiderable eſtate, which ſome have 
made amount to 40,0901. ſterling. 

Behind the high altar, in St. 
ames's church at Antwerp, is Ru- 
— chapel, in which he was in- 
terred May 31, 1640, aged 63. At 
the altar of that chapel, 1s a picture 
of his painting, repreſenting the 
bleſſed Virgin fitting with the child 
jeſus in her lap, accompanied by 
St. Jerom and St. George. The 
latter, who is on the left, with a 
banner in his hand, is the portrait 
of Rubens, who has there drawn 
himſelf; and, what is more re- 
markable, the faces of the Virgin, 
and of two other Sainteſſes, are 
thoſe of his three wives. This ad- 
mirable picture is engraved by Pon- 
tus. M. Parys, canon of Antwerp, 
who is a relation of Rubens's third 
wife, has, among other pictures, 
thoſe of Rubens, and his ſecond 
and third wife, all drawn by that 
great maſter, 

Though the above is generally 
faid and believed, no hiſtorian (as 
we remember) mentions more than 
two of his wives, viz. Catherine 
de Breats, and Helena Forman. ] 
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Anecdotes of Rembrandt. 


AN Rhin Rembrandt was a 
painter and engraver of the 


vered. Without ſtudy, without the 


Pieces appeared rugged and un- 


29 
Flemiſh ſchool z he was born in 
1606, in a mill upon the banks of 
the Rhine, from whence he derived 
his name of Van Rhin, This ma- 
ſter was born with a creative ge- 
nius, which never attained perfec- 
tion, It was ſaid of him, that he 
would have invented painting, if 
he had not found it already diſco- 
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aſſiſtance of any maſter, but by his 
own inſtin, he formed rules, and 
a certain practical method for co- 
louring, and the mixture produced 
the def ned effect. Nature is not ſet 
off to the greateſt advantage in his 
pictures; but there is ſuch a ſtrik- 
ing truth and ſimplicity in them, 
that his heads, particularly his por- 
traits, ſeem animated, and riſing 
from the canvaſs. He was fond of 
ſtrong contraits of light and ſhade. 
The light entered in his working- 
room only by a hole, in the man- 
ner of a camera obſcura, by which 
he judged with greater certainty of 
his productions. This artiſt con- 
ſidered painting like the ſtage, 
where the characters do not ſtrike 
unleſs they are exaggerated. He 
did not purſue the method of the 
Flemiſh painters of finithing his 
pieces, - He ſometimes gave his 
light ſuck thick touches, that it 
ſeemed more like modelling than 
painting. A head of his has been 
ſhewn, the noſe of which was ſo 
thick of paint, as that which he 
copied from nature, He was told 
one day, that by his peculiar me- 
thod of employing colours, his 


even—he replied, he was a painter, 
and not a dyer. He took a plea- 
ſure in dreſſing his figures in an 
extraordinary manner: with this 
view he had collected a great num- 
ber of eaſtern caps, ancient armour, 
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and drapery long ſince out of fa- 
ſhion, When he was adviſed to 
conſult antiquity to attain a bet- 
ter taſte in drawing, as his was 
uſually heavy and uneven, he took 
his counſellor to the cloſet where 
theſe old veſtments were depoſited, 
ſaying, by way of deriſion, thoſe 
were his antiques. 
Rembrandt, like moſt men of 
- genius, had many caprices. Being 
one day at work, painting a whole 
family in a ſingle picture, word 
being brought him that his mon- 
key was dead, he was ſo affected 
at the loſs of this animal, that 
without paying any attention to the 
ons who were ſitting for their 
pictures, he painted the monkey 
upon the ſame canvaſs. This 
whim could not fail diſpleaſing 
thoſe the piece was deſigned for; 
but he would not efface it, chuſing 
rather to loſe the ſale of his pic- 
ture. 
This freak will appear ſtill more 
extraordinary in Rembrandt, when 
it is conſidered, that he was ex- 
tremely avaricious, which vice 
daily grew upon him. He practiſed 
various ſtratagems to ſell his prints 
at a high price. The public were 
yy deſirous of purchaſing them, 
and not without reaſon. In his 
rints the ſame taſte prevails as in 
is pictures, they are rough and 
irregular, but pictureſque. In or- 
der to heighten the value of his 
prints, and increaſe their price, he 
made his ſon ſell them, as if he 
had purloined them from his father; 
others he expoſed at public ſales, 
and went thither himſelf in diſ- 
| 3 to bid for them; ſometimes 
he gave out that he was going to 
leave Holland, and ſettle in ano- 
ther country. Theſe ſtratagems 


were ſucceſsful, and he got his own 


price for his prints. At other 
times he would print his plates half 
finiſhed, and expoſe them to ſale; 
he afterwards Fiſhed them, and 
they becames freſh plates. When 
they wanted. retouching, he made 
ſome alterations in them, which 
promoted the ſale of his prints a 
third time, though they differed 
but little from the firſt impreſſions. 

His pupils, who were not igno- 
rant of his avarice, one day painted 
ſome pieces of money upon cards, 
and Rembrandt no ſooner ſaw 
them, but he was going to take 
them up. He was not angry at the 
pleaſantry, but his avarice ſtill pre- 
vailed. | 


Anecdotes of Antonio Verrio. 


6 II. having a mind 
to revive the manufactory of 
tapeſtry at Mortlack, which had 
been interrupted by the civil war, 
ſent for Verrio, a Neapolitan, to 
England : but, changing his pur- 
- e, conſigned over Windſor to 
is pencil. The king was induced 

to this, by ſeeing ſome of his paint- 
ings at Lord Arlington's, at the end 
of St. James's-park, where at pre- 
ſent ſtands Buckingham-houſe. The 
firſt picture Verrio drew for the 
king, was his majeſty in naval 
triumph, now in the public din- 
ing-room in the caſtle. He exe- 
cured moſt of the cielings there, 
one whole fide of St. George's 
hall, and the chapel, On the 
cieling of the former, he has pic- 
tured Anthony Earl of Shafiel- 
bury, in the character of Faction, 
diſperſing libels; as in another 
place, he revenged a private * 
rel with the houſe-keeper, M. 
Marriot, by borrowing her ugly 
5 face 
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face for one of the furies. With 
gill greater impropriety, he has 
introduced himſelf, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and Bap. May, ſurveyor 
of the works, in long periwigs, 
as ſpectators of Chriſt healing the 
fick. He is recorded as operator 
of all theſe gaudy works, in' a 
large inſcription over the tribune 
at the end of the hall. 

The king paid him generouſly. 


Vertue met with a memorandum of The king's chapel 


monies he had received for his per- 
formances at Windſor: As the com- 
pariſon of prices 1n different ages, 
may be, one of the moſt uſeful parts 
of this work, and as it is remem- 
bered what Annibal Caracci re- 
ceived for his glorious labour in the 
Fameſe palace at Rome, it will not 
perhaps be thought tedious, if I ſet 
down this account. 


An account of monies yore for 
painting done in Windſor-Caſtle 
for his majeſty, by Signior Ver- 
rio, ſince July, 1676. 


4. & 

King's guard-chamber 300 O © 
King's preſence-chamber 200 © © 
Privie-chamber -- 200 © © 
Queen's drawing-room 250 0 © 
Queen's bed-chamber 100 © © 
King's great bed-chamber 120 0 © 
King's little bed-chamber 50 © © 
King's drawing-room 250 0 © 
King's cloſet - 50 Oo 0 
King's eating-room 250 0 © 
Queen's long gallery 250 0 0 
Queen's chapel - 11000 
King's privie back-ſtairs 100 © © 
de king's gratuity 200 © 0 
The king's carved ſtairs 150 0 © 
Queen's privie-chamber 200 0 0 


King's guard - chamber 
ſtairs — — 200 © © 
Queen's preſence · chamber 200 © © 


7 
: : 
1 | 


& %&< 

Queen's great ſtairs 200 0 0 

Queen's — 200 0 © 

Privie-gallery - 200 © © 

Court-yard - — 2000 0 
Penſion at Midſummer, 

1680 - - _- 100 O © 


—— of 200 guineas 215 8 4 
enſion at Chriſtmas, 1680 100 O O 
Penſion at Midſummer, 


1681 — „53 „ 77 


oOo O © 
Over-work in the chapel 150 0 © 


8 
On the back of this — * 


His majeſty's gift a gold 
chain - 


— 200 0 0 

More by the Duke of Al- 

bemarle for a ceiling 60 O © 
More my Lord of Eſſex 40 0 0 
More from Mr. Monta- | 

gue of London - 8000 & 
More of Mr. Montague 

of Woodcutt - 1300 0 © 


In all 6845 8 4 
The king's bounty did not ſtop 
here; Verno had a place of maſter- 
gardener, and a lodging at the end 
of the park, now Garleron-houle. 
He was expenſive, and kept a great 
table, and often preſſed the kin 
for money, with a freedom which 
his majeſty's own frankneſs indulg- 
ed. Once at Hampton - Court, 
when he had but lately received an 
advance of a thouſand pounds, he 
found the king in ſuch a circle, that 
he could not approach. He called 
out, Sire, I deſire the favour of 


ſpeaking to'your majeſty. Well, 
Verrio, ſaid the king, what is your 
requeſt? Money, Sir; Iam fo ſhort 
in caſh, that I am not able to pay 
my workmen ; and your my 
= . An 
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and I have learned by experience, 
that pedlars and painters cannot 
give credit long. The king ſmiled, 
and ſaid, he had but lately ordered 
him 10001. Yes, Sit, replied he, 
but that was ſoon paid away, and I 
have no gold left. At that rate, 
ſaid the Lin , you would ſpend 
more than I do to maintain my fa- 
mily. True, anſwered Verrio; but 
does your majeſty keep open table 
as I do? 
The revolution was by no means 
agreeable to Verrio's religion or 
principles. He quitted his place, 
and even refuſed to work for King 
William. From that time, he was 
for ſome years employed at the 
Lord Exeter's at Burleigh, and af- 
terwards at Chatſworth ; at the 
former, he painted ſeveral cham- 
bers, which are reckoned amongſt 
his beſt works. He has placed his 
own portrait in the room where he 
repreſented the hiſtory of Mars and 
Venus; and for the Bacchus be- 
ſtriding a hogſhead, he has, accord- 
ing to his uſual liberty, borrowed 
the countenance of a dean, with 
whom he was at variance. At laſt, 
by perſuaſion of Lord Exeter, he 
condeſcended to ſerve King Wil- 
liam, and was ſent to Hampton- 
Court, where, among other things, 
he painted the great ſtair-caſe, 
and as ill, as if he had ſpoiled 
it out of principle, His eyes fail- 
ing him, Queen Anne gave him a 
1 of 200 l. a year for life, 
ut he did not enjoy it long, dying 
at Hampton - Court in 1707. 


. 


Anecdotes of Boerhaave. 


T Hough wwe have in a former vo- 
lume, given a general character 
of this great man, we doubt not but 
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the following additional particular, 
of his life, will be acceptable ty 


our readers. 


ERMAN Boerhaave was 
born at Woerhout, near Ley. 
den, in the year 1668. This great 
phy ſician has given us the inſtitue 
of medicine, which he wrote for 
the inſtruQtion of his pupils; Apho- 
riſms upon the COTS. and Cure 
of Diſorders : he may be ſtiled the 
Euclid of phyficians, and theſe the 
elements of chemiſtry. This lat 
work is conſidered as the maſte:- 
2 of this illuſtrious man, who 
as publiſhed ſeveral other uſcful 
works. 

From the time of the learned 
Hippocrates, no phyſician has more 
juſtly merited the eſteem of his co- 
temporaries, and the thanks cf 
poſterity, than Boerhaave, He 
united to an uncommon genius, and 
extraordinary talents, the qualities 
of the heart, which give them ſo 
great a value to ſociety, He 1s 
painted to us as above the middle 
ſize, and well proportioned ; of 3 
ſtrong, robuſt conſtitution. He 
made a decent, ſimple, and vener- 
able appearance, particularly when 
age had changed the colour of his 
hair: in a word, he greatly reſem- 
bled the picture that is given us 0 
Socrates : he had the ſame features, 
but they were ſoftened, and more 
engaging. He was an eloquent 
orator, and declaimed with dignity 
and grace. He taught very me- 
thodically, and with great prect- 
fion ; he never tired his auditor%, 
but they always regretted that hn 
diſcourſes were finiſhed. He wou 
ſometimes give them a lively tum 
with raillery ; but his raillery #4 
refined and N and it en- 


livened the ſubject he treated of, 
with- 


Nature 
attent; 


without carrying with it any thing 
ſevere or ſatyrical. A declared foe 
to all exceſs, he conſidered decent 
mirth as the ſalt of life. Morning 
and evening he conſecrated to ſtudy: 


ey he gave the public part of the time 
reat which intervened; the reſt was for his 
ies friends and his amuſement. When 
for health would permit, he regularly 
ho- rode on horſeback ; when his ſtrength 
Cure an to fail him, he walked on 
| the foot ; and upon his return home, 
: the muſic, of which he was paſſionately 

lad ſond, made the hours of relaxation 
ſter- lide agreeably away, and enabled 
who fin to return to his labours with 
{cful redoubled alacrity. 

Boerhaave, at the age of fifteen, 
zrned found himſelf without parents, pro- 
more tection, advice, or fortune. He 
i co- had already ſtudied theology, and 
ks cf the other eccleſiaſtical ſciences, with 

He the deſign of devoting himſelf to 
s, and 2 clerical life ; but the ſcience of 
alities nature, which equally engaged his 
em ſo attention, ſoon engroſſed his whole 
He is time, He praiſed phyſic, after 
niddle being received doctor in that 
; of 1 ſcience in 1693. This illuſtrious 

He phyſician, whoſe name afterwards 
vener- ſpread throughout the world, and 
; when who left at his death above 200,000l. 
of his kerling, could at that time barely 
reſem- live by his labours, and was com- 
n gs of Felled to teach the mathematics to 
atures, obtain receſſaries. His merit be- 
d more ng at length diſcovered, many 
oquent Powerful friends patronized him, 
dignity nd procured him three valuable 
ry me- employments ; the firſt was that of 
; prect- Poteſſlor of medicine in the uni- 
aditor. vr of Leyden ; the ſecond, that 
that bi of Freie of chemiſtry ; and 
e wou Wtirdly, that of profeſſor of botany. 
fy tum Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
ery #3 nd the Royal Society at London, 
110 1 ited him to become one of their 
ated a WW Members, He communicated to 
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each his diſcoveries in chemiſtry, 
The city of Leyden became in his 
time the ſchool of Europe for this 
ſcience, as well as medicine and 
botany. All the princes of Europe 


ſent him diſciples, who found in 


this ſkilful profeſſor, not only an 
indefatigable teacher, but even a 
tender father, who encouraged them 
to purſue their labours, conſoled 
them in their afflictions, and ſo- 
laced them in their wants, 

When Peter the Great went to 
Holland in 1715, to inſtruct him- 
ſelf in maritime affairs, he alſo at- 
tended Boerhaave to receive his 
leſſons. 

His reputation was ſpread as far 
as China: a Mandarine wrote to 
him with this inſcription, To the 
iluftrious Buerhaawve, phyſician in Fa- 
rope, and the letter came regularly 
to him. 

The city of Leyden have raiſed a 
monument in the church of St. Pe- 
ter, to the ſalutary genius of Boer- 
haave, Salutifero Boerbaa vii genio 
It conſiſts of an urn upon 
a pedeſtal of black marble; ſix 
heads, four of which repreſent the 
four ages of life, and two the 
ſciences in which Boerhaave ex- 
celled, form a group iſſuing be- 
tween the urn and its ſupporters. 
The capital of this baſis is deco- 
rated with a arapery of white mar- 
ble, in which the artiſt has ſhewn 
the different emblems of diſorders - 
and their remedies. Above, upon 
the ſurface of the pedeſtal, is the 
medallion of Boerhaave, at the 
extremity of the frame, a ribband 
diſplays the favourite motto of this 
learned man: Simplex figilum veri, 
Truth unarrayed. 

Boerhaave, after paſſing an uſe- 
ful and agreeable life, departed this 
world in the year 1738, aged ſixty- 
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nine, ſincerely lamented by his 


friends, regretted by the worthy 


and the good, and revered by the 
great and the learned, 


'Of Francis Duke de la Rochefou- 


cault. 


8 HIS duke, who was alſo 
: prince de Marſillac, was ſon 
of Francts I. duke Rochefoucault, 
'and born in 1613. This noble- 
man paſſed half of his life in trou- 
. bles and diſquietudes. He was one 
of the firſt who liſted under the 
banner of the princes againſt the 
- miniſtry and cardinal Richelieu. 
When reſtored to tranquility, he 
- cultivated letters and philoſophy, 
.and his houſe became the rendez- 
vouz of all who knew how to think. 
He wrote the Memoirs of Ann of Au- 
ria, with the energy of a Tacitus; 
they are in every one's hands, but 
we know by heart his Reflexions and 
Maxime, where he has drawn a per- 
fect picture of men. The touches 
of the painter here are delicate and 
refined. Though there is but one 
truth in this book, That ſelf- love 
is the motive of all our actions, 
yet this truth 1s-placed in ſo many 
different points of view, that it is 
always ſtriking. 

It was partly at the inſtigation 
of the beautiful Dutcheſs de Lon- 

eville, that the Duke de Roche- 
foucault engaged in the civil wars, 
in which he ſignalized himſelf par- 


- ticularly at the battle of St. An- 


toeine. Beholding one day a por- 
4 trait of this lady, he wrote under- 


neath it theſe two lines from the 


tragedy of Alcyoneus. 


Pour meriter ſon cœur, pour 
. © plaire a ſes beaux yeux. 


—" 
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who had a ſmall 2 eſtate in 


Jai fait la guerre aux rois, je 
«« Paurois fait aux dieux.” 

which may be thus rendered in 

Engliſh : 

© To gain her heart, and pleaſe 
« her ſparkling eyes, 

« I've war'd with kings, and would 
„have brav'd the ſkies.” 


The author of the maxims wu 
not a member of the French aca- 
demy. The neceſſity of making a 
public ſpeech the day of his rece 
tion, was the only cauſe that 
did not claim admittance, This 
nobleman, with all the courage he 
had diſplayed upon various critical 
occaſions, and with his ſuperiority 
of birth and underſtanding over the 
common run of men, did not think 
himſelf capable of facing an audi. 
ence, to utter only four lines in 
public, without being out of coun- 
tenance. 


Of Sir Jſaac Newton. 


IR Iſaac Newton was the only 
child of Mr. John Newton, 


and near the little village af 
Woolſthorpe, about half a mile 
weſt from Colterſworth, on the 
great north road, between Stan- 
ord and Grantham, by the daugt- 
ter of a gentleman whoſe name w 
Ayſcough, who alſo lived in Woolf 
thorpe, and was lord of the mand 
Sir Iſaac was born in a farm-bouk 
in this village, in the year 164! 
and, his father being a weak 404 
extravagant man, he was, when 
boy, ſometimes employed in de 
ſervile offices: he uſed to wat 
the ſheep ; and, when the ſerva 
carried corn to Grantham- marke 


he attended to open the — ſt 
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reported, that a gentleman found 
him, one day, near Woolſthorpe, 
in the character of a ſhepherd's 
boy, reading a book of practical 
eometry ; and that, upon — 
fin ſome queſtions, he diſcovere 
ſome tokens of uncommon: genius; 
that he applied to his mother, and 
ſtrongly urged her to take the boy 
from the field, and give him the 
education of a ſcholar, offering to 
aſſiſt in his maintenance, if there 
ſhould be occaſion. It is not, how- 
ever, probable, that, if ſuch offer 
was made, it was ever accepted; 
for, in the rolls or records that are 
ſometimes read at the Court-leets 
in Grantham, mention is made of 
Mr. Ayſcough, Iſaac's maternal 
grandfather, as guardian or truſtee 
of Iſaac Newton under age. It is 
therefore reaſonable to believe, that 
Iſaac had a proviſion under his 
mother's marriage ſettlement ; and 
that his grandfather, as his guar- 
dian or truſtee, took care of his 
education, But, however this be, 
he was ſent to the grammar-ſchool, 
and, as is well known, afterwards 
purſued his academic ſtudies in Tri- 
Ag, Cambridge. | 
His father died, probably, while 
he was yet a lad; for his mother 
married a ſecond huſband, the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, who was then rector 
of North Witham, a pariſh that 
oirs to Colterſworth ; by whom 
e had a ſon and ſeveral daughters, 
who afterwards intermarried with 
perſons of property and cha: acter, 
of the names of Barton and Con- 
uit; 

The manor of Woolſthorpe, with 
ſome other property, deſcended to 
Sir Iſaac, upon the death of his 
grandfather Ayſcough, and he 
made ſome purchaſes himſelf : but 
the whole was inconſiderable ; for 


© 3s 
his eſtate in that neighbourhood; 
at his death, amounted only to 
1051, 


Sir ] ſaac's principal reſidence in 


town was at a houſe the corner of 
Long's-court, in St. Martin's ſtreet 

Leiceſter- fields, upon the roof of 
which he built a ſmall obſervatory, 
that 1s ſtill ſanding. He died at 
his lodgings in Pitt's-buildings, 
Kenſington, in the year 1726, at 
the age of eighty- five. = 

This account, however brief and 
imperfect, will confute many errors 
which the petſons who have under- 
taken to write the life of Sir Iſaac 
have fallen into. Some, indeed, 
are ſo groſs, as to confute them- 
ſelves. The author of the Biogra- 


phia Philoſophica repreſents Sir 


Iſaac's father as the eldeft ſon of a 
baronet ; but, if this had been true, 
Sir Iſaac, who was the only child 
of his father, wauld have had an 
hereditary title. 

Neither 1s it true that the family. 
of Sir Iſaac was opulent. The 
ſon of his father's brother was a 
carpenter; his name was John 
Newton: he was afterwards game- 
keeper to Sir Iſaac, and died at the 
age of ſixty, in 1725. To Robert, 
the ſon of this John, who was Sir 
Iſaac's ſecond couſin, his real eſtates, 
in the neighbourhood of Woolſ- 
thorpe, deſcended upon his death, 
as his heir at law; but Robert was 
an illiterate and diſſolute wretch, 
who very ſoon waſted his ſubſtance ; 
and, falling down with a tobacco- 
pipe in his mouth when. he was 
drunk, it broke in his throat, and 
put an end to his life, when he 
was about thirty years old, in the 
year 1737. 

Sir Iſaac's perſonal eſtate, which 
was very conſiderable, was ſhared 
among the children of his * 
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—— ſecond marriage, and their 
cendants. 

The tem 


ſuid to have been ſo 
that no accident cou 


of this great man is 
va] and mild, 
diſturb it; 


and u retharkuble inſtahce of it is the 


authenticated by a perſon who is 
Kill living. | 

Str Haac had a favourite little 
» Which he called Diamond ; 
and, being one day called ont of 
his ſtudy into the next room, Dia- 
mond was left behind. When Sir 
Haac returned, having been abſent 
bat a few minutes, he had the mor- 
fification to find, that, Diamond 
having thrown down a lighted can- 
dle among ſome papers, the nearly 
finiſhed r of many years was 
in flames, and almoſt conſumed to 
aſhes. This loſs, as Sir Iſaac was 
then very far advanced m years, 
was irretrievable; yet, without 
once ftriking the dog, he only re- 
buked him with this exclamation, 
Ohl Diamond! Diamond ! thou 
little knoweſt the miſchief thou haſt 
done! 

Sir Iſaac lived a batchelor ; and, 
as the author was informed by a 
relation, often declared that he 


Rad never violated the laws of 


The foregoing Anecdotes firft _ 


in the Notes to a Poem uU- 
blifked, entitled Nenſley Dule, and 
vue productive of the follrwing 


tetter 


To the Authors of the Monthly Re- 
| VIEW, 
Gentlemen, 


x, 0 . review for Auguſt laſt, 
* 


U fee the article Herfley- Dale 
tas ſome parciculars of Sir Iſaac 
Newton; to which I will only add, 
that What Fontenelte mefitions in 
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his panegyric on Sir Iſaac is true; 
that his mother was an Ayſcough, 
fomerimes written Aſkew ; and that 
fhe was of an ancient family, whoſe 
anceſtors were conſiderable gentry : 
famous Anne Aſkew, in Fox's 


Martyrology, was of the ſame fa. 


mily. His mothers brother, Ayſ. 
cough, a clergyman, grandfather of 
my mother, was the perſon who 
inſiſted on his ſiſter's completing 
Iſaac's education at the univerſity, 
not according to the tradition men- 
tioned in the poem of Wenſley. 
Dale, of a pentleman obſerving 
him in the field keeping ſheep, but 
on the uncle's finding him in a 
hay-loft, at Grantham, working a 
mathematical problem. 

Of this clergyman, Ayſcough, 
there are ſeveral deſcendants, one 
of which is Mr. Thomas Ayſcough, 
who has lived above 50 years at the 
bankers in Lombard Street (for- 
merly Braſſeys, and now Lee and 
Ayton) with others who are ſtill in 
being as well as myſelf. My mo- 
ther's fiſter who attended him in 
his laſt illneſs, and who was very 
much with him at other times, had 
told me, that when he had any ma- 
thematical problems, or ſolutions; 
In his wind. he would never quit 
the ſubje& on any account. Din- 
ner has been often three hours ready 
for him before he could be brought 
to table: that his man often ſaid, 
when he has been getting up in a 
morning, he has ſometimes begun 
to dreſs, and with one leg in his 
breeches, ſat down again on the 
bed, where he has remained for 
hours before he got his cloaths on; 
and my father has often told me 
that he was the moſt modeſt and 
baſhful man that could be; and 
that in company he was never po- 


fitive nor overbearing, even in thoſe 
- matters 
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may 
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matters which were demonſtrated 
to his — — And I _ the 
leaſure © riencing, when a 
child, his "=. a: ad bind be- 
haviour to children. 
I am, your humble ſervant, 
08. 13, 1772. I. 


— 


Marchioneſ; du Charclet. 


HE Marchioneſs du Chattlet, 
deſcended of a very ancient 
family of Picardy, was born on the 
17th of December, 1706. She 
was the daughter of Nicolas, Ba- 
ron da Preuilly, and Anne de 
Froullai, Among the women of 
her nation who have rendered them- 
ſelves illuſtrious, ſhe is certainly 
intitled to the firſt rank. Before 
her, many of them had acquired 
reputation by agreeable romances, 


and by poetical pieces, in which 
there ap the races of wit, 


and the charms of ſentiment. Se- 
veral alfo, by applying themſelves 
to the ſtudy of languages, by mak- 
ing their beauties to paſs into their 
own, and by inriching their ver- 
fions with valuable commentaries, 
had deſerved well of the republic 
of letters. But very few of them, 
taking into their hands the com- 
paſs of Urania, had endeavoured 
to penetrate into the fecrets of na- 
ture, and to exerciſe themſelves in 
the abſtract calculations of geome- 
iy. "Theſe were reſerved for the 
Marchioneſs du Chatelet, and by 
compoſing works on ſubjects, whic 
unfold themſelves only to men of 
rare genius, ſne has claſſed herſelf 
with the greateſt philoſophers, and 
may be ſaid to have rivalled Leib- 
uz and Newton. 


But a taſte for the abſtract ſci- 


H. whom ſhe ſeemed to have the 


dome Account of the late celebrated 


ences was not the only one ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed. She had cultivated polite 
learning with as much ardour as 
ſucceſs, and had conſectated her 
earlier years to the ſtudy of the an- 
cients. Virgil was the author for 


eateſt admiration. She was no- 
ver ſatisfied with reading over the 
Aneid ; ſhe had even begun to tran- 
flate it, What a pity that ſhe did 
not finiſh it; we ſhould then have 
had an excellent tranſlation of that 
maſterly poem. 

The beſt French authors had ab 
attracted her attention; and ſhe. 
had got by heart all the moſt heau- 
tiful paſſages in them. She was 
particularly firuck with harmon;- 
ous verſes; but her delicate ear 
was hurt with thoſe which had only 
the merit of mediocrity. b 

Other living languages had like- 
waſe excited her curiofity ; ſhe 
could read "Fafſo and Milton with 
facility, But it was of her own 
language that ſhe had chiefly ſtu- 
died the propriety; and ſhe leſt 
ſome manuſcript remarks in rela- 
tion to it, which wauld not have 
diſgraced the celebrated Marſais. 
The pority . with which all her 
works are written is an ivfallible 
proof that ſhe knew it to the bot- 
tom. | 

Whatever recalled tq her the 
fectians of nature gave her pleaſure. 
The fine arts, which are to be con- 
ſidered as imitations of nature, 
were no leſs agreeable to her than 
eloquence and poetry. Mukc had 
particular charms for her ; born 
with ſenſibility, ſhe could nat but 
feel all the power of harmony ! 

Theſe acquiſitions ferved as 2 
light to conduct her into. the ob- 
ſcure field of metaphyfical inquiry. 
Leibnitz, that ingenious and pro- 

D 3 found 
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found philoſopher, was the guide, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance her firſt ſteps 
were made in this difficult career. 
But, if ſhe had obligations to him, 
they were amply repaid by the light 
which ſhe threw upon his writings. 
His philoſophy, often unintelligi- 
ble, ſhe explained in a work intitled 


'« Inſtitutions of Phyſic.” 


If this work merits the higheſt 

raiſe for its perſpicuity and me- 
thod, the diſcourſe which precedes 
it muſt be conſidered as a maſter- 

iece of eloquence and reaſoning. 
Fe is to her ſon that ſhe addreſſes it; 
ſhe inculcates, as a duty indiſpen- 
ſible, the obligation under which 
parents lie to watch over the edu- 
cation of their children; ſhe in- 
vites him to exerciſe the dawn of 
his reaſon, and to preſerve himſelf 
from that ignorance which is ſo 
common in dich life. It is neceſ- 
ſary, ſaid ſhe, that you accuſtom 
yourſelf, to early habits of think- 
ing, and of finding a ſatisfaction 


within your own mind; you will 


thence experience, during thecourſe 
of your life, the reſources and con- 
ſolation which are furniſhed by 
Rudy ; and will know, that it leads 
to happineſs and to pleaſure.” 
She adviſed him to apply himſelf 
chiefly 'to natural philoſophy or 
hyfics ; ſhe ſketched out to him 
the plan he was to follow, in the 
leſſons ſhe gave him in it; and 
enumerated the obligations for 
which this ſcience is indebted to 
the philoſophers who have appeared 
ſince Deſcartes. In calling his at- 


tention to the ſyſtem of that great 


man, and to that of Newton, ſhe 
fails not to remark the fierce dif- 
Putes to which they gave riſe ; and 
exhorts him not to give way to the 
ſpirit of party, which is unfriendly 
to the diſcovery of truth. It is, 


continues ſhe, highly im 

and abſurd, that rr 
ſhould have been made of the opi- 
nions of Newton and Deſcartes. 
When the queſtion is about a book 
of philoſophy, it is, furely, of lit- 
tle conſequence to its merit, whe. 
ther the author be an Engliſhman, 
a German, or a Frenchman,” I: 
happens too frequently, that men, 
in the judgments they pronounce 
of books, Tire themſelves by idle 


prepoſſeſſions, or the characters of 


their authors. 

The Marchioneſs alſo recom- 
mends it to her ſon not to carry to 
idolatry the reſpect which is due to 
great men. From theſe precepts 


the proceeds to ſpeak of Leibnitz, 


and of the ideas of this philoſopher 
on the ſubject of metaphyſics. But, 
perhaps, in the mention ſhe has 
made of him, ſhe ſomewhat forgetz 
the rule ſhe had been inculcaung, 
and expreſſes too high an admira- 
tion. This ſlight fault is the only 
one that ſhe has committed in this 
diſcourſe, which © -comprehends 
much uſeful inſtruction, and 2 
beautiful analyſis of the work, to 
which it is an introduction. 

The ſciences, which lead out 
of the road to truth, are not made 
for thoſe who are impatient to ar- 
rive at it. The Marchioneſs du 
Chatelet ſought for it with too 
much ardour, and with too -many 
advantages, to loſe much time 1n 
the chimeras of metaphyſicks. 
When ſhe had become acquainted 
with Newton, ſhe abandoned Leib- 
nitz. The luminous doctrines of 
the former had more charms for 
her, than the heſitation and uncer- 
tainty of the latter, After having 
by the moſt perſevering ſtudy len- 
dered his writings familiar to her, 


ſhe was ſeized with the deſire 0 


procuring 


preher 

tion of 

the ſyl 
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procuring to herſelf the * re- 

atation ; and ſhe engaged in an 
undertaking, the moſt important, 
ſurely, that ever was attempted by 
a woman. Newton, by publiſhing 
his works in the Latin language, 
had written only for a few men of 
learning: the Marchioneſs, by tran- 
lating into French his Principia, 
and by adorning it with her excel- 
lent commentaries, wrote for all 
the world, By this arduons taſk, 
ſhe advanced her own glory, aſ- 
ſited the cauſe of literature, and 
ſpread perhaps the celebrity of 
Newton, 

In her tranſlation, ſhe ſometimes 
improves upon the method of her 
author, and ſometimes recti ſies his 
miſtakes, But her commentary is 
ſuperior to her tranſlation, It con- 
ſts of two parts, and is preceded 
by a rapid hiftorical ſketch of aſtro- 
nomy from the time of Pythagoras 
to her own age. The firſt part com- 
prehends an expoſition and illuſtra- 
tion of the principal phanomena in 
the ſyſtem of the world. The ſe- 
cond is employed in an analytical 
ſolution of the principal problems 
which have relation to this ſyſtem. 
lt is alſo in this part of her work 
that the Marchioneſs has explained 
ſeveral famous theorems, with an 
evidence that nearly amounts to 
— When we attend 

the ungainly appearance of the 
ſubjects he bs x cor and to the 
Nacity, the grace, and the deli- 
cacy ſo natural to her ſex, our aſto- 
Miſhment is mixed with admira- 
tion, 

It is not to be denied, that ſhe 
vis indebted to the inſtructiqns of 

l. Clairaut, She had ſcarcely fi- 
uſted a chapter of her commen tary, 
ohen ſhe made haſte to ſubmit it 
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to his judgment. But ſhe was al- 
ways alone when ſhe made her cal- 
culations, and this celebrated geo- 
metrician had only occaſion to 
make a few ſlight corrections in 
them. Thoſe perſons, therefore, 
muſt be conſidered as ill- informed, 
as well as envious, who inſiſt that 
ſhe was not the author of the pie- 
ces which bear her name. 

But thoſe, who only knew the 
Marchioneſs by her writings, could 
poſſeſs but an imperfect knowledge 
of her. Her manners were no leſs 
eſtimable than her talents, Cal- 
culated by her figure, her rank, 
and her underſtanding, to be di- 
ſtinguiſned above thoſe with whom 
ſhe — ſhe yet perceived not the 
advantages which ſhe had united. 
She was fond of glory, but without 
oſtentation. In every action of her 
life ſhe diſcovered always the moſt 
engaging ſimplicity. * Never, ſays 
Voltaire, in his hiſtorical Eulogi- | 
um of her, did there exiſt a woman 
more learned, or that was leſs fond 
to diſplay erudition. She never 
talked on the ſciences, but with 
thoſe from whom ſhe thought ſhe 
might receive information ; in no 
inſtance did ſhe do ſo from vanity. 
She aſſembled not a circle of admi- 
rers round her perſon to ſpread the 
fame of her genius. Born with 
ſingular powers for eloquence, ſhe 
never exerted them but on topics 
worthy of her. Thoſe delicate 
turns of expreſſon, and that faſti- 
dious nicety, which apply to ſome 
celebrated ladies, entered not into 
the immenſity of her talents. Force, 
preciſion, and 1 are the 
characteriſtics of her eloquence. 
She bears a nearer reſemblance 
to Paſcal and Nicole, than to Mas» 
dame de Savignè.“ 
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This portrait ought to be exact; 


for no perſan had greater oppor- 
tunities of obſerving and bs Ol 


concerning the Marchioneſs, than 
the writer who drew it. The inti- 
mate connection, which ſubſiſted 
between her and M. de Voltaire, 
is well known. Their reciprocal 
taſte for philoſophy and the Belles 
Lettres ſerved as a foundation of 
an intimacy ſo flattering to the lat- 


ter. Her advice and corrections 


added to the merit of many of his 
pieces. He publiſhed nothing 
without conſulting her. | 


A woman, who has only the ad- 


vantage of being learned or of be- 
ing witty, is of little, uſe in ſociety. 
To theſe merits the Marchioneſs 


joined others. Her paſſion for let- 


ters did not hinder her from per- 
forming all the duties which ſhe 
"owed to her family. She under- 
took herſelf the care of the educa- 
tion of her ſon, and did not ac- 


count herſelf ſuperior to domeſtic. 


cares and arrangements, Her can- 
dour was extreme; ſhe never in- 
dulged in an ill-natured ridicule ; 
and the diſcovered frequently a ſo- 


licitude to defend thoſe whole cha- 


raters or | Art's — were made ob- 
jets of defamation and ſatyr. The 
only reproach, to which the Mar- 


chioneis is expoſed, is her extreme 


neglect of her health. She ſacgj- 
ficed it to glory. Being afraid Mar 
ſhe might not live to put thezlalt 
hand to her Commentary, ſheyla- 
| boured upon it night and day; and 
her efforts haſtened the moment of 
her death. She felt, ſays Vol- 
eaire, that her end was approach- 
ing; and, what may appear con- 
tradictory, ſhe regretted the ſhort- 
neſs of life, and yet regarded death 
jib 20trepidity.” Thoſe, wav 


it ſeems as: 


were the witneſſes of her laſt mo. 
ments, felt doubly her lofs ; they 
were agitated by their private al. 
fiction, and by her regrets; and 
they had occaſion to admire the 


force of that mind which could 


mingle, with an affecting ſorrow, 
the molt determined conſtaucy. 
She died in the forty-third year of 
her age. 
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Memoirs of Cardanus. 


IERONYMUS Cardanus, 

a native: of Milan, was born 

on the iſt day af, Oct., 15. He 
had been a profeſſor of the inedical 
art in molt of the alan univerſ- 
ties; in 1570 was put into priſon; 
and on his being enlarged repaired 
to Rome, where the pope gave him 
a penſion. . Never was mortal man 
more remarkable for a ſtrange ine- 
quality of brhaꝝjpur than this very 
ſingular may, His life was a ſe- 
ries of odd adventures, which he 
has commuted to. writing with a 
ſimplicity, os rather -a freedom, 
that is. but ſeldom to he met with 
among the learned; for, in truth, 
if; he had written the 

hilary. of his ſi fe, for no other pur- 
pole,, but to gie the public an 


amazing inſtance, that à perſon 


may be endowed with. a great ge- 


nius, yet be a fool at the ſame time. 


He males an ingenuous confeſſion 
of his good aud bad qualities. He 
ſeems to have ſacrificed every other 
conſideration to à deſire of being 
ſincere; and this ſincerity being 
often miſplaced tarniſheth his te- 
putation. 

Although an author ſeldom erm 
when he ſpontaneouſly undertakes 
to give an account of his — 


and ſentiments, yet we are rather 
inclined to diſſent from, than ta 
believe, what Cardanus relates of 
himſelf; becauſe it ſeems improba- 
ble that nature could have formed 
acharaQer ſo capricions and fo un- 
equal as his was. He paid himfelf 
congratulatory compliments for not 
having a friend in this world, but 
that in requital he was attended by 
an aerial ſpirit, partly emaned from 
Saturn, and partly from Mercury, 


that was the conſtant guide of his 


actions, and teacher of every duty 
to which he was bound, 

He declared too that he was fo 
iregular in his manner of walking 
the ſtreets, as to induce all be- 
holders to point at him as a fool. 
Sometimes. he walked very ſlowly, 
like a man abſorbed in a profound 
meditation; then all on a ſudden 
quickened his ſteps, accompany- 
ing them with very abſurd atti- 
tudes, . Ap 

In Bologna, his delight was to 
be drawn about in a mean vehicle 
with three wheels. The livelieſt 
picture that can be given of this 
very * philoſophr is couched 
in the following verſes of Horace, 
whica indeed Cardanus canfeſſed 
to agree perfectly well with his cha- 
rater, 80 as.) 
Mil eqvale bomins fuit illi 5 ſæge welut qui 
— ſugien: —— pes gre pA oy 


non ſacra ferret i babebat {ape ducent 
— decem ſer vos, &c, * 


IMITATE D. 
Where find a ſemblante for inconftancy ? 


Now quick of ſpeed, as if from foes he fled 3 * 
; Now flow he moves, and with a ſole mn air, 


As if great Juno's altar he'd approach; 
Now with attendants crowded, now alone. 


When nature did not viſit him 
with any bodily pain, he would 
procure to himſelf that diſagreea- 
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of panegyrics in 


ble ſenſation, by biting his lips (a 
wantonly, or pulling his fipgers to 
ſuch a vehement degree, as ſome- 
times to force the tears from his 
eyes; and the reafon he aſſigned 
for ſo doing was in order to mode- 
rate certain impetuous ſallies of the 
mind, whoſe violence was by far 
more inſupportable to him than 
pain itſelf ; and that the ſure con- 
ſequence of fuch a ſevere practice 
was his better enjoying the plea- 
ſure of health. 

Cardanus makes no ſcruple of 
owning that he was revengeful, en- 
vious, treacherous, a dealer in the 
black art, a batkbiter, a calumnia- 
tor, and unreſervedty addicted to 
all the foul and deteſtable exceſſes. 
that can be ĩmagined: yet notwith- 
ſanding (as one ſhould think) ſo 
humbling à declaration, there was 
never pertiaps a vainer mortal, or 
a man that with leſs ceremony ex- 
preſſed the high opinien he had 
of himfelf than Cardanys was 
known to do, as wilt appear by the 
following proofs. 

„ have been admired by many 
nations; an almoſt infinite number 
| roſe and verſe 
have been compoſed to celebrate 
my fame. I was born to releaſe 
the world from the manifold errors 
under which it groaned. What I 
have found out could not be diſco- 
vered either by my predeceſſors, or 
my cotempararies ; and that is the 
reaſon 'why thoſe authors, wha. 
write any thing worthy of being re- 
membered, bluſh not to own that 
they are indebted to me for it. I 
have compoſed a book on the dia- 
leftic art, in which there is nei- 
ther a ſuperfluous letter, nor one 
deficient, I finiſhed it in ſeven. 
days, which ſeems a prodigy. Vet, 
where is there a perſon to be —_— 


that can boaſt his having become 
maſter of its doctrine in a year ? 


hended it in that time, muſt appear 
to have been inſtructed by a fami- 
liar demon.“ 

When we conſider the tranſcen- 
dent qualities of Cardanus's mind, 
we cannot deny his having culti- 
vated it with every ſpecies of know- 
| ledge, and his having made a 
greater progreſs in philoſophy, in 
medical art, in aſtronomy, in ma- 


of his cotemporaries who had ap- 
plied their Rudy but to one of thoſe 
ſciences. Scaliger, who wrote 
with much warmth againſt Carda- 


 Other's being endowed with a very 
comprehenſive, penetrating, and 
incomparable mind ; wherefore, 
every thing duly examined, we 
cannot help joining in opinion, 
that his ſoul muſt have been of a 
moſt extraordinary caſt. 

He has been accuſed of impiety, 
and even of atheiſm ; becauſe in 
his hook de Subtilitate he quotes 
ſome principles of different reli- 
gions, with the arguments upon 
which they are 2 He pro- 
poſes the reaſons offered by the Pa- 
gans, by the Jews, by the Maho- 
metans, and by the Chriſtians ; 
but thoſe of the laſt in the weakeſt 
light. Nevertheleſs, in readin 
the book which Cardanus has 
compoſed de wits propria, we find 
more characteriſtic marks of a ſu- 
perititious man, than of a free- 
thinker. It is true, indeed, that 
he owns he was not a devotee, pa- 
rum pius; but he at the ſame time 
declares, that although he was na- 
turally very vindictive, he often 
les flip the occaſion of ſatisfying 


And he, that fhall have compre-, 


thematics, &e. than the moſt part 


nus, is candid enough to own the 


In his dialectic work we find bis 
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his reſentment : let ſuch a nepleR 
then be aſcribed to his veneration 
for the Deity, Dei ob wenerationen. 

He ſays, ** there is no form of 
worſhip more pleaſing to the Deity 
than that of obeying the law, 
againſt the ſtrongeſt impulſion of 
our nature to treſpaſs againſt it.“ 
He plumes himſelf greatly on hav. 
ing refuſed a conſiderable ſum of 
money offered to him by Edward, 
king of England, on the condition 
that he would give to that prince 
thoſe very titles which the pope 
had taken from him. We cannot 
find, in any work, proofs of more 
ſolidity and good ſenſe than in the 
reflections made by him in the 
twenty-ſecond chapter, where he 
unfoldeth his idea of religion. 
The reaſon which he afligrs for his 
love of ſolitude, inſtead of making 
him liable to, ought rather to free 
him from, the charge of impiety, 
viz. When I am alone, ſays he, 
] am then more than at any other 
« time in company with thoſe ! 
love, the Deity and my good an- 
"—_ 

| PTE had a vaſt many irre- 

ular faculties, that were more da- 
ing than judicious, and was fonder 
of a redundancy than of a choice in 
materials to work upon. The ſane 
capriciouſneſs obſervable in his 
moral conduct is to be remarked in 
the compaſition of his works. We 
have a multitude of his treatiſes, in 
which the reader is ſtopped almoſt 
every moment by the obſcurity of 
his text, or the digreſſions from ihe 
ſubje& in point. 

In his arithmetical performances 
there are ſevera] diſcourſes on the 
motion of the planets, on the cre- 
ation, and on the tower of Babel, 
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judgment upon hiſtorians and the 
writers of epiſtles. The only apo- 
logy which he makes for the tre- 
quency of his 2 is, that 
they were purpoſely done for the 
ſooner filling up of the ſheet ; his 
bargain with the bookſeller being 
at ſo much per ſheet ; and that he 
worked as much for his daily ſup- 
port, as for the acquiſition of 
lory. 

3 Cardanus who revived, in 
latter times, all the ſecret philo- 
ſophy of the Cabala and Caba- 
lits, which filled the world with 
ſpirits ; a likeneſs to whom he aſ- 
ſerted we might attain by purify- 
ing ourſelves with philoſophy. He 
choſe for himſclf, however, not- 
withſtanding ſuch reveries, this fine 
device, tempus mea prſſeſ/io, tempus 
meus ager, time is my ſole po- 
ſeſſion, and the only fund I have 
to improve. 


—ů — 


Amedetes of Nicholas Ferrar, ex- 
tracted from his Life by Biſhop 


Turner, 


ICHOLAS Ferrar was born 

in London, on the firſt day 
of February, 1591, being the third 
ſon of Mr, Nicholas Ferrar, a rich 
Tal- India merchant, and Mary his 
wife, Young Nicholas was more 
remarkable, trom his childhood, 
for a ſtudious diſpoſition, than for 
a robuſt conſtitution. Ac {ix years 
of age, he diſcovered a genius for 
tutor, particularly for that of the 
ible, of which he made himſelf 
maſter in two or three years, and 
could repeat the Pſalms withour 
book, The Engliſh Chronicle and 
book of Martyrs often made him 
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forget the times of meals and 1 

At the age of eight, he was — 
under the care of Mr. Brooks, a 
clergyman, who had retired from 
London, to a houſe near Newbury, 
in Berkſhire, Here Nicholas di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his aſſiduity 
and retentive memory. 

At thirteen, being thought fit 
for the univerſity, he was placed at 
Clare-hall, in Cambridge, under 
the tuition of Dr. Auſtin Linſell, 
afterwards raiſed to the ſee of Pe- 
terborough. At college, ſays the 
writer of his life, his chamber 
might always be known by the laſt 
candle put out at night, and the 
firſt lighted in the morning. 

The ſedentary life which Nicho- 
las led, joined to his tender habit 
of body, made his phyſician, Dr. 
Butler, judge it neceſſary for him 
to travel: and, as he had an op- 
portunity of joining the train of 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, who had 
married Frederic, Count Palatine, 
and was to paſs through Holland, 
he embraced it. Dr. Scott, maſter 
of Clare- hall, having preſented him 
to the princeſs, he attended her 
highneſs to Amſterdam ; but, not 
intending to go to the Palatinate, 
he took his leave of her highneſs, 
who diſmiſſed him graciouſly, 

Paſling on to Leipſic, he deſigned 
to fix for ſome time in the umver- 
ſity there, and, applying to the 
ableſt maſters, was taught the 
grounds. of all the liberal arts, and 
the method of artificial memory: 
but the number of viſitants, who 
were drawn by the reputation he 
acquired, robbing him of his pri- 
vacy and retirement, he withdrew 
to a neighbouring village, where 
he remained a contiderable time. 

Being now maſter of moſt of the 
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medorn languages, he left Ger- 
many, to purſue his travels, and, 
— to the frontiers of Italy, he 
was compelled to perform quaran- 
tine, having paſſed through ſome 

es, where the plague was ſuſ- 


ed to rape; and, it being in 
— of Lone, deten dit be 
ſdn of ſequeſtration on a mountain 
covered with wild thyme and roſe- 
mary. From this mountain, after 
obſerving a faſt all the day, he 
eame dewn at night to his only 
meal of oil and ; and this he 
cenflantly repeated, till the time of 
his quargntine expired. 7 
In his paſſage over the Alps, his 
guide being a little way before him, 
an aſs, with a long piece of timber 
acroſs her back, came ſuddenly out 
from the fide of a hill, and run- 
ning down upon him, where the 
road was extremely narrow, muſt 
have thrown him down a precipice, 
where he muſt have inſtantly pe 
riſhed, had not the aſs fallen, juſt 
as ſhe eame up with him, by which 
accident, the timber ſwaying, made 
room for him to get behind the aſs, 
and thereby preſerved his life. A 
vidential eſcape, which he never 


At Padua, he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of phyſic, with ſuch ſuc- 
eefs, that he owed his recove 
from an ilInefs he was . 
with there, to the proficiency he 
had made in that ſcience. 

Apprehending ſome danger from 
an information the jeſuits had re- 
ceived of him, he proſecuted his 
Journey from Padua to Rome on 
foot, and from that city to Mar- 
ſeilles, where a fever again ſeized 
him ; but, contrary to the expec- 
tation of his phyſician, he reco- 
vered. 


REGISTER 
Embarking here in a ſmall Boy, rar had 
lh veſſel bound for Spain, hewy 
in danger of falling into the hank 
of a Turkiſh pirate, who gave then ſmall, t 
chace ; but, a richer booty pre- 
ſenting, they efcaped, 
At Madrid, he received intelli. am, to 
8 by an unexpected way, un 
is family was involved in preat lar hu 


diſtreſſes. This immediately turned th go 
his thoughts homewards, and, in Nichola: 
ſtead of paſſing through France, 3 und bec 
he had purpoſed, he reſolved u le flo 
take the firſt opportuaity of ſailin perſons, 
from St. Sebaſtian's ; to ahic laded, 
place he walked from Madrid, hi The p 
finances being very low, owing ent to 
to a difappointment of ſome bills wel 
he expected to be remitted hin and Nil 
there. ſpent in 
After waiting ſome time at St, Ag, wat: 
Sebaſtian's for a wind, he embark- ng He 
ed, and, in a few days, landed at Weſtr 
Dover, after an abſence of above On it 
five years,” his conſtitution being In deaco 
much ſtrengthened. The affairs ad an 
his family anſwered the deſcription WW" their 
he had received, but he found Acckpt it 
means to extricate them out of ef this | 
their troubles ; in remembrance of ing, at 
which, they ever afterwards ſet re o 
apart the laſt day of every month, dich b. 
for a day of thankſgiving, uſing : Hei 
form of devotion compoſed by Ni- pt t! 
cholas. and me 
In 1624, he was choſen a mem - 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, A doy 
through the intereſt of ſome of the ſchool 
lords of the Virginia companys and — 
was very active againſt the Lord. — of 
Treaſurer Cranfield. 2 * * 
In 1625, the plague raging 
London, bs . 7 his. mother l 
and the family, to her daugbter uldren 
Collet's houſe, at Bourn, near L ſhoe 


Cambridge, continuing himſelf 1 


: rs, 10 
London to ſettle their affai — 


nder to proſecute a deſign they had 
entertained of retiring from the 
world. For this purpoſe, Mrs. Fer- 
rar had purchaſed the manor of 
Little-Gedding, in Huntingdon- 
hire, an obſcure village, and fo 
ſmall, that the manor-houſe was 


had converted the church into a 
am, to lodge hay ; but now it 


„un n beautified and ornamented, the 
preat tar hung with filk embroidered 
arne! ich gold, and an organ ſet up, 
|, its Nicholas defigning to take orders, 
ce, 23 and become the ſhepherd of this 
ed w le flock, conſiſting of about forty 
alin perſons, Mis. Collet's family in- 
„17 

d, bs e plague havin ed, they 
owing {4 — 8 take a laſt 
e bills ſuewel of their friends in the city, 


and Nicholas, after a fortnight 
dent in watching, prayer, and faſt- 
Ag, was ordaine by Dr. Laud, in 
Nag Henry the Seventh's chapel, 


ded at Weſtminſter- Abbey. 
above On its being known that he was 
bein In deacon's orders, his friends, who 
in d Jad any church-preferment 
ription a their gift, importuned him to 
und accept it; but, declining all offers 
out of er this kind, he haftened to Ged- 
ce of Wine, and there begun that ſtrict 
ds ſet wurſe of living and diſcipline, in 
month, ch be continued to his death, 
uſing 2 eaniving to fill up all his time, 
by Ni- Ppt the little he allowed to ſleep 


= meals, with religious exer- 
es. 


nmons, A dove-houſe they converted into 
, of the IP ſchool, and provided for three 
ny, avd ters, where not only the chil- 


Wen of the family, but thoſe of 
iter pariſhes, were taught writ- 
NN. grammar, arithmetic, and mu- 
c. The diverſions allowed che 


ughter edten were running, vaulting, 
near u ſhooting with bows, 

ſelf in 

rs, 10 
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The young. women, in number 
nine or ten, were always clad alike, 
in habits of black ſtuff; and the 
time which was not employed in 
the ſervice of the church, or family 
prayers, whs dedicated to the 
of the neighbouring villages, to 


the whole pariſh, The laſt tenant whom they were ſurgeons, apothe« 


caries, and phyſicians, when an 
a for their aſſiſtance. They 
alfo ſometimes employed themfelves 
in diſtilling cordial waters, or work» 
ing furnitore for their little church, 
and eaſing their grandmother in the 
care of the family. 

They were all early riſers, being 
up at five in winter, and four in 
ſummer; and, on Sundays, the 
ſpaces between the church hours, 
were filled up in repeating the 
pſalms, or reading, or Aatendfag to 
the prayers, which were repeated 
hourly, the organ in the great 
chamber playing to this hyma : 


So angels ſing, and fo ſing we, 

To God on high all glory be: 

Let him on earth his peace be- 
tow, 

And anto men his favour ſhow, 


The whole family, with the 
ſchooltnaſters, went in proceſſion to 
Church, all clad in black gowns, 
and Nicholas in his hood and fur- 

lice, when, having thrice per- 

rmed ſervice,- they went to Stee- 
ple-Gedding, an adjoining village, 
to hear prayers in the afternoon. 


The rules of the family were 
never violated on account of viſi- 
tors; if ſuch did not chaſe to join 
them, they might withdraw. In 
the great parlour a tablet was af- 
yall he 
ſcribed, 


LA 


to the wall, on which was in- 
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He that; by reproof of our er- 


rors, and remonſtrance of that 


which is more perfect, ſeeks to and 


make us better, is welcome as 


an angel of God; [7 24 


. 
He that any way goes 9 7 


to diſturb us in that which is, 

and — to be amongſt chriſ- 

tians, 

in the world, is a burden while 
he ſtays, and ſhall bear his judg- | 

ment whereſoever he be; 


Mar FEAR, Widow, Mother of this family, aged about eighty 
years, bids adieu to all fears and hopes of this world, and only deim 


to ſerve God. 


Nicholas introduced into his fa- 
mily the primitive diſcipline of 
watching, for which they had dif- 
ferent oratories for each ſex ; they 


kept watch by turns, two together, 


beginning at nine at night, and 
continuing till one in the morning, 
at which hour Nicholas conſtantly 
roſe. During their watch, they 
repeated a number of pſalms, 
kneeling all the time, or ſung to 
the organ, which was ſet in a low 
ſtop, that it might not diſturb the 
houſe. Nicholas frequently ſpent 
whole nights in the church, or lay 
on the floor, wrapt in a rough ſhag 
gown ; and yet, ſays Dr. Turner, 
he was remarkable for the chearful- 
neſs of his diſpoſition and ccunte- 
nance. 

As they kept an hoſpitable table, 
many gentlemen and clergy, tra- 
velling 'the northern road, were 
drawn by their fame to Gedding. 
Biſhop Williams, their neighbour, 
at Bugden, ſometimes was their vi- 
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ough it be not common and 


got mentioned, which happene 


8 
He that, by a chearful pani. 
cipation of that which is good, 
confirms us in the ſame, is yel. 
come as a Chriſtian friend: 


He that cenſures us in ab. 
ſence, for that which, in pre. 
ſence, he made a ſhow to ap- 
prove of, both by a double gui 
of flattery and ſlander, violate 
the bond of friendſhip and chi- 


[_tianity. 


ſitor ; and, at their invitation, held 
a confirmation at Gedding, 0 
which occaſion they procured the 
choriſters of Peterborough. 

King Charles I. upon his march 
into the north, ſpent ſome time at 
Gedding, in looking over their 
Harmonies on the Bible, one d 
which he deſired for his own uſe 
He alſo accepted from them ſome 
other books, which were bound by 
the females, and at parting, x- 
queſted their prayers, | 
The year of Nicholas's death 1 


on a Monday, the fifth of Noven 
ber, about one in the morning, 
conſtant time of riſing. At the 
beginning of his illneſs, which lal 
ed but three days, he gy cu 
he ſhould not recover, taking 2" 
lemn leave of his relations. 

deired his brother would meaſure 
ſeven feet from the welt end of 
church, and, at that diſlance, 5 
his grave be dug, and that he * 
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ſes all his books of novels and plays 
immediately burnt upon that ſpot. 
He expired, in a kind of extaſy, 
aſſuring his nieces, and the —_ 
men who were with him, he had 
ſeen a heavenly entertainment. 
Biſhop Turner, in his notes for 
a preface, ſays, ſome things in this 
life were rather to be admired than 
imitated, To this, no doubt, the 


reader has heartily ſubſcribed. 


* 


— — 


A Portrait of Julius Ceſar, by a 
philoſopher *. 


F, after the lapſe of eighteen 
| fl Bron the truth may be 


3 without offence, a philo- 


opher might, in the following 
terms, —— Cæſar without ca- 
lumniating him, and applaud him 


without exciting his bluſhes. 


Cæſar had one predominant paſ- 
ſion: It was the love of glory; and 
he paſſed forty years of his life in 
ſeeking opportunities to foſter and 
encourage it. His ſoul, entirely 
abſorbed in ambition, did not open 
itſelf to other impulſes. He cul- 
tivated letters, but he did not love 
them with enthuſiaſm, becauſe he 
had not leiſure to become the firſt 
orator of Rome. He corrupted the 
one half of the Roman ladies, but his 
heart had no concern in the fiery ar- 
dours of his ſenſes. In the arms of 
Cleopatra, he thought of Pompey; 
and this ſingular man, who diſ- 


dained to have a partner in the em- 


ire of the world, would have 
laſt ed to have been for one inſtant 


the ſlave of a woman. 


| We muſt not imagine, that Cæſar 
was born a warriour, as Sophocles 


and Milton were born poets. For, 


if nature had made him a citizen 


of Sybaris, he would have been the 
moſt voluptuous of men. If, in 
our days, he had been born in Pen- 


ſylvania, he would have been the 


moſt inoffenſive of quakers, and 
would not have diſturbed the tran- 
quility of the new world. 

The moderation with which he 
conducted himſelf after his victo- 
ries, has been highly extolled ; but 
in this he ſhewed his penetration, 
not the goodneſs of his heart. Is 
it not obvious, that the diſplay of 
certain virtues is neceſſary to put 
in motion the political machine? 
It was requiſite that he ſhould have 
the appearance of clemency, if he 
inclined, that Rome ſhould forgive 
him his victories. But what great- 
neſs of mind is there, in a genero- 
ſity, which follows on the uſurpa- 
tion of ſupreme power? 

Nature, while it marked Cæſar 
with a ſublime character, gave him 
alſo that ſpirit of perſeverance, 
which renders it aſefal. He had 
no ſooner begun to reflect, than he 
admired Sylla, hated him, and yet 
wiſhed to imitate him. At the age 
of fifteen, he formed the project of 
being Dictator. It was thus, that 
the Preſident Monteſquieu con- 
ceived, in his early youth, the idea 
of the ſpirit of laws. 

Phyſical qualities, as well as mo- 
ral cauſes, contributed to give 
ſtrength to his character. Nature, 
which had made him for command, 
had given him an air of dignity. 
He had acquired that ſoft and in- 
ſinuating eloquence, which is per- 
fectly ſuited to ſeduce vulgar minds, 
and has a powerful influence on the 


* This portrait is tranſlated from the Melanges Philoſophiques cf M. 
Optellot de la Panſe ; a work juſt publiſhed at Paris, 
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ablic can draw to them the ſuf- 
rages and attention of men, have 


the higheſt anc ih degene- 
Fate times. Thi 
were charmed with the proſpect of 


ladies of his age, 


having a dictator, whom they might 
ſubdue by their attractions. 
In vain did the genius of Cato 


watch for ſome time to ſuſtain the li- 
berty of his country. It was unequal 
to contend with that of Cæſar. Of 
what avail were the eloquence, the 
Philoſophy, and the virtue of this 
republican, when oppoſed by a 


man, Who had the addreſs to de- 


banch the wife of every citizen 


whoſe intereſt he meant to engage; 
who, er m for 
glory, wept, 
of Thirty, he had not conquered 
the, world like Alexander; and 
who, with the haughty temper of a 
deſpot, was more deſirous to be the 
firſt man in a village, than the ſe- 
cond in Rome? 

Cæſar had the good fortune to 


exiſt in times of trouble and civil 
commotions, when the minds of 


men are put into a ferment, when 
opportunities of great actions are 
frequent, when talents are every 
thing, and thoſe, who can only 
boaſt of their virtues, are nothing. 


I he had lived an hundred yea s 


ſooner, he would have been no 


more than an obſcure villain, and, 


inftead of giving laws to the world, 
would not have been able to pro- 
dude any confuſion in it. 

'1 will here be bold enough to 


advance an idea, which may appear 


afadoxical to thoſe who weakly 
judge of men from what they at- 
chieve, and not from the principle, 
which leads them to act. Nature 


cauſe, at the age 
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"moſt caltivated. | His love of plea- 
ſure was 3 merit with the fair ſex ; 
and women, who, even in a re- 


formed, in the ſame mould, Cxfy, 
Mahomet, Cromwell, and Koyli 
Khan. They all of them united tb 
genius, that profound policy which 
renders it fo — They all 
of them had an evident ſuperiority 
over thoſe with whom they were 
ſurrounded ; they were conſcious of 
this ſuperiority, and they made 
others conſcious of it. They were 
all of them born ſubjefts, and be- 
came fortunate uſurpers. Had Cz- 
ſar been placed in Perſia, he would 
have made the conqueſt of India; 
in Arabia, he would have been the 
founder of a new religion ; in Lon- 
don, he would have flabbed his ſo- 
vereign, or have procured his aſ- 


ſaſſination under the ſanction of the 


the laws. He reigned with glory 
over men whom he had reduced to 


be ſlaves; and, under one aſpett, 


he is to be conſidered as a hero, 
under another, as a monſter. But 
it would be unfortunate, indeed, 
for ſociety, if the poſſeſſion of ſu- 


perior talents, gave individuals a 


right to trouble its repoſe. Uſur- 
wag accordingly have flatterere, 
ut no friends; ſtrangers reſpe 
them; their ſubjects complain and 
ſubmit ; it is in their own families 
that humanity finds her avengers. 
Cæſar was aſſaſſinated by his ſon, 
Mahomet was poiſoned by his wife, 
Kouli Khan was maſſacred by his 
nephew, and Cromwell only died 
in his bed becauſe his ſon Richard 
was a philoſopher. ; 
Czſar, the tyrant of his coun- 
try; Cæſar, who deſtroyed the 


agents of his crimes, if they fail 


in addreſs; Cæſar, in fine, the 
huſband of every wife, and the wife 
of every huſhand ; has been 2c- 
counted a great man by the mob of 
writers. But it is only the philo- 
ſopher, who knows how to * 


5 


the barrier between celebrity and 
greatneſs. The talents of this ſin- 
lar man, and the fortune, 
which conſtantly attended him till 
the moment of - his aſſaſſination, 
have concealed the enormity of his 
actions. 

Becauſe the ſucceſſors of Cæſar 
adopted his name, we muſt not 
conclude, that they regarded him 
u a hero; they only conſidered 
him as the founder of a monarchy, 
This name was not the ſymbol of 
greatneſs of mind, but of power. 
The ſovereigns of Rome were 
afraid to aſſume the title of Kin, 
becauſe it had too much meaning, 
in the opinion of the people. They 
adopted that of Cæſar, which had 
no meaning; and thus the Cæſars 
became greater than kings. 

Beſides, the ſovereigns of Rome 
aſumed the name of Augnſtus, and 
we cannot poſſibly imagine, that, 
by doing ſo, they propoſed to do 
bomage to the memory of that de- 
teſtable prince? Could that ac- 
compliſhed philoſopher who ſuc- 
eeeded Antoninus, take Octavius 
Cepias for the model of his con- 
duct? What relation is there be- 
tween the ſublime ſoul of a ſove- 
reign, the diſciple of Zeno, and 
the atrocious mind of a tyrant, 
whoſe deſtructive policy had made 
deſpicable ſlaves of thoſe Romans, 
whoſe fathers he had butchered ? 

id he any occaſion for the name 
of Auguſtys? Had he not that of 
19 Aurelius ? ; 

pet highl nins and ta- 
lents ; but, if a Cofar ſhould ariſe 
in wy of our modern repeblics, I 
would adviſe its magiſtrates to lead 
him to the gibbet. If ſuch a man 
ſhoald appear in a monarchy like 
that of France, it would be rudent 


» confine him in the Baſtile, He 
Vol, XV. 
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ſhould receive no protection but 
under an abſolute government; and 
there he might riſe to be an excel - 
lent deſpot. 


—— 


— 


An account of a native of Taiti, (an 
i/land in the South Seas) who ac- 
companied M. de Bouganville 10 
France, in the year 1769. 


| HIS iſlander, whoſe name is 
Aotourou, on the firſt ap- 
pearance of the French ſhips, April 
5, 1768, before they came to an- 
chor, had the courage to go on 
board the Etoile, and ſtaid there all 
night, without diſcovering the leaſt 
uneaſineſs: and when the commo- 
dore was under fail, April 15, after 
being entertained with the utmoſt 
hoſpitality, the whole time of his 
ſtay, by Ereti, the chief of the di- 
ſtrict, and all his people, that wor- 
chy chief, taking Aotourou by the 
hand, preſented Fim to M. de Bou- 
anville and his officers, as one of 
is friends, who was deſirous to 
the voyage, and whom he therefore 
entruſted with thoſe who were alſo 
his friends, recommending him to 
them with the greateſt "tenderneſs 
and concern. Ereti then embraced 
them all, and held them ſome mo- 
ments in his arms, ſhedding tears, 
and appearing much affected at 
their departure. Aſter this, he 
took his leave, and returned to his 
wives, who were all this time wee 
ing in his great canoe, which 
had ſent on board Jaden with re- 
freſhments. In it was likewiſe a 
very beautiful girl, whom Aotou- 
rou went to embrace. He pave her 
three pearls which he had in his 
ears, kiſſed her once more, and, 
notwithſtanding the tears of this 
young wife, or miſtreſs, he _> 
im- 


« 
* 


himſelf from her, and went on 
board the frigate. 


By M. de B.'s chart, the iſland 


of Taiti (or Otahitee) is in latitude 
17d. 10m, S. and longitude 147d. 
32m. W. from London. ——He 
aſcribes to our countrymen the in- 
troduction of a certain diſeaſe, 
which, it ſeems, has been natural- 
ized in this iſland * ; whoſe females 
being as beautiful, and alſo as 
compliant, as the Grecian Venus, 
occaſioned the French at firſt to 
ſtyle it, New Cythera. Its lateſt Eu- 
ropean viſitors have been Mr. Bankes 
and Dr. Solander ; and of their 
reſearches in their laſt voyage, as 
well as in that which they are now 
undertaking, the higheſt expecta- 
tions are juſtly formed. 

In Taiti there are two races of 
men. The firſt, which is the moſt 
numerous, produces men of the 
greateſt ſize, ſix feet high and up- 
wards, perfectly well made and 
proportioned. Their hair, in ge- 
neral, is black; and, if they were 
leſs expoſed to the ſun and air, they 
would be as white as Europeans, 
Thoſe of the ſecond race are of a 

' | middle fize ; their hair is frizzled, 
| | and as hard as briſtles ; and, in co- 
3 lour and features, they much re- 
| | ſemble Mulattoes. Aotourou is of 
| | this ſecond race, though his father 


is chief of a diſtrict, his mother 
4s being a captive from Qopoa, an 
= © iſland near Taiti, which is often at 


war with it. The difference of 


© theſe races is aſcribed by the author 


to this mixture. 

- Aotourou, while he was among 
the French, knew and named ſeve- 
ral of their fruits and greens, and 


firfl diſpoyerers are accountable. 


® The injury which the crew of the Endeavour received there, is, 
manner, aſcribed by one of them to the French ; but for this, we doubt, the 
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a conſiderable number of hot-houſe 
plants. He informed them, alſo, 
that his countrymen are, in gene- 
ral, very ſuperſtitious ; - that the 
prieſts have the higheſt authority 
among them; that, beſides a ſu- 
_ being, named Eri. “.-Era, 

ing of che Sun or of Light, and 
whom they do not repreſent by any 
material image, they have ſeveral 
divinities, ſome beneficent, others 
miſchievous ; that they ſuppoſe, 
(like the ancient Manichees) that, 
at each important action of life, a 
good and evil genius preſide, and 
that they determine its good or bad 
ſucceſs; and that, when the moon 
has a certain aſpect, which they 
call Moon in fate of war, they ſa- 
crifice human victims. 

During the voyage, this iſlander 
ronounced every thing that ſtruck 
im, in rythmatic ſtanzas, a kind 

of blank verſe, which he ſpoke 
extempore.— Theſe were his annals, 
and it ſeems as if his language fur- 
niſhed him with expreſſions ſufh- 
cient to deſcribe many objects un- 
known to him. The third night 
after their leaving Taiti, being 
very ſtarry, Aotourou, pointing at 
the bright ſtar in Orion's ſhoulder, 
made them underſtand, that . they 
ſhould direct their courſe upon it, 
and that, in two days time, they 
would find a fruitful country, well 
known to him, and where he had 
friends, and a child; that it 
abounded with fowls, hogs, plan- 
tains, cocoa-trees, and, above all, 
kind and handſome women: and, 


being vexed at M. de B.“s not al- 


tering his ceurſe, he ran to the 
wheel of the helm, the uſe of which 


in like 
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he had already learned, and endea- 
voured, in ſpite of the helmſman, 
to change it, and ſteer directly on 
the abovementioned ſtar. He could 
ſcarce be quieted, and was greatly 


chagrined. Next morning, at day- 


break, he climbed up the maſt, and 
ſaid there all the morning, always 
looking towards the deſired land. — 
Some iſlands, which they ſaw May 3, 
being out of his knowledge, he 
imagined them to be France ; their 
inhabitants did not underſtand his 
language, A ſailor being bit by a 
water-inake on the coaſt of New- 
Britain, the Taiti-man was very 
attentive to his ſickneſs and cure, 
as at Taiti every one who was thus 
bit died (he ſaid) of the wound ; 
and he was ſurpriſed to fee the 
failor return to his work in four or 
five days. When he examined the 
productions of art, and the various 


methods by which they augment. 
our faculties, and increaſe our, 


ſtrength, he would often fall into an 
extacy, and bluſh for his own coun- 
Sh ſaying with grief, Aouaon 
aitt, Fye upon Taiti.”” However, 
he did not like to expreſs' that he 
felt this ſuperiority, being proud 
and haughty, though ſupple... . 
At the iſland of Boero, great was 
the ſurprize which Aotourou ex- 
prefſed at ſeeing men dreſſed like 
the French; houſes, gardens, do- 
meſtic animals, &c. he was never 
tired with looking at thoſe new ob- 
jects: above all, he was charmed 
with that hoſpitality, which was 
there exerciſed with an air of ſin- 
cerity and acquaintance. As he 
did not ſee any exchanges made, 


he ſuppoſed that the Dutch gave 


every thing without being pw for 
it. He told them, very ſenſibly, 
Mat in his country he was a chief, 
and that he had undertaken this 
voyage, with his friends, for his 
own pleaſure, In his viſits, at ta- 


ble, and in walking, he endea- 


voured exactly to imitate the French, 
As M. de Bouganville did not take 


him on the firſt viſit to the chief, 


he imagined it was becauſe his 
knees are diſtorted, and would have 
had ſome ſailors get upon them, to 
ſet them right. He often aſked, 
whether Paris was as fine as Boero. 
At Batavia, the Taiti-man, 
though ſecured for ſome time from 


the influence of the climate by the 


extaſy into which every thing that 
he ſaw threw him, fell fick during 
the laſt days, and his illneſs. was of 
a long duration, though his docil- 
ity in taking phyſic, was equal to 
that of a Pariſian. However, when 


he afterwards ſpoke of Batavia, he 


always called it, “ the land which 
kills ; enoua mate... . . Oa his ar- 
rival at Paris, in March 1769, M. 
de Bouganville ſpared neither mo- 
ney nor trouble to make Aotourou's 
ſtzy there agreeable and uſeful to 
him. He reſided there eleven 
months, all which time he ſeemed 
not in the leaſt tired of his ſtay. 
All ranks of people were curious to 


ſee him. Some conceived a mean 
idea of him, becauſe, after living 


two years with Frenchmen, he 
could ſcarce ſpeak a few words of 


the language, not —— that, 


beſides a phyfical defect in his or- 
gans of ſpeech, diſcovered on ex- 
amination by M. Periere , whieh 
prevented this iſlander from pro- 


* The 0 natives of Taiti, who embarked on board the Endeavour, died 


at Batavia. 


I Celebrated for teaching perſons born deaf and dumb, to ſpeak. 
E 2 i 
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52 
nouncing any of the French naſal 
* vowels, and moſt of the conſo- 


nants, he was at leaſt thirty years 
old ; that his memory had never 
been exerciſed by any kind of ſtudy, 
nor had his mind ever been at 
work; that he had not, like all 
Europeans, ſuch a grammar as the 
French, nor were his moral, phy- 


Lal, political, and ſocial ideas, 


the ſame with theirs. 
However, though Aotourou could 


ſcarce blabber ſome words of French, 
he went alone eve: y day, and paſſed 
through the whole city, without 


once miſſing or loſing his way. He 


often made ſome purchaſes, and 
ſcarce ever paid for things beyond 
their real value. The only diver- 
ſion which pleaſed him was the 
opera, as he was extremely fond of 


dancing. He knew perfectly well 
on what days it was performed; he 


went to it by himſelf, paid at the 
door like other people, and his fa- 
vourite place was in the galleries 
behind the boxes. Thoſe perſons 
who were obliging to him, he al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed with the warmeſt 
returns of gratitude ; in particular, 


the Ducheſs of Choiſeul, who load- 
ed him with favours, and teſtified 


for him great friendſhip and con- 
cern, to which he was much more 
ſenſible than to preſents; and, 


| therefore, of his own accord, he 


always viſited this generous bene- 
faftreſs, when he heard of her be- 


Ing in town... 
The comet which was ſeen at 


Paris in 1769, was noticed by this 
iflander; and his countrymen, it 
ſcems, are well acquainted with 
theſe ſtars, which do not appear 

ain, as Aotourou ſaid, till after 
a great number of moons. 'The 

eople of Taiti annex no finiſter 
1deap to them; but the meteors 
which we call ſhcoting flars, they 
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call evil genii. Without being 
aſtronomers, they have names for 
every remarkable conttellation, 
know all the phaſes of the moon; 
and (without being taught by Fon- 
tenelle) poſitively believe that the 
ſun and moon are inhabi:ed, 
Aotourou left Paris in March 
1770, and embarked at Rochelle, 
on board the Briſſon, for the iſe 
of France, being entrniled to the 
care of a merchant, who was a paſ- 
ſenger, and alſo one of the owners 
of the ſhip. The miniſtry gave or- 
ders to the governor and intendant 
of that iſland, to ſend Aotourou 
home from thence to Taiti; and 
M. de Bouganville very minutely 
deſcribed : courſe that muſt be 
taken in order to go thither, and 
= 36,000 francs, (about 150ol. 
erling) which is the third part of 
his whole fortune, towards the 
equipment of the ſhip which is to 
make the voyage. The Ducheſs 
of Choiſeul, too, has been ſo hu- 
mane, as to appropriate a ſum of 
money for ſending to Taiti à great 
number of the moſt neceſſary tools, 
a quantity of ſeeds, and various 


kinds of cattle; and the King of 


Spain has allowed that this ſhip, if 
neceſſary, may touch at the Phi- 
lippines. O may the bold Ao- 
% tourou (M. de Bouganville con- 
6 cludes) ſoon ſee his countrymen 
again!“ In this wiſh we hear. 
tily concur, and of his ſafe arrival 
there, our Engliſh navigators will, 
it is hoped, at their return, inform 


us. 
The above, together with many 
other particulars 1n this voyage, do 
great honour to the humanity, # 
well as underſtanding of this phi- 
loſophical commodore, and anſuer 
to the expectations that might jullh 
bave been formed of a diſciple 


M. d'Alemhert. 
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Character of Dr. Burnet, by a f+- 
reigner 3 from Groſley's Objerva- 
tions on England. 


UR Author ſays, that a great 
gallery of the palace of Lam- 
beth, contains all the pictures, at 
full length, of the ſeveral biſhops 
who, ſince the Reformation, have 
poſſeſſed the ſee of Canterbury, and 
of ſome prelates whoſe talents have 
done an honour to the Engliſh 
clergy “. To theſe are joined cer- 
tain ancient portraits, amongſt 
which one, which is the work of 
Holbein, deſerves particular no- 
tice : it is the picture of an arch- 
biſhop contemporary to the painter : 
though the features are ſhocking, 
there is ſomething very expreſſive 
in the phyſiognomy. 

Amongſt the modern portraits, 
r. Burnet is one which 
beſt of all exhibits a countenance 
as noble and pleaſing, as the works 
of that celebrated writer are the 
reverſe, The memoirs of John 
Macky contain certain anecdotes of 
that perſonage, whoſe character was 
an odd mixture of violence and 
complaiſance, which he made al- 
ternately ſabſervient to promoting 
his fortune. He was concerned in 
all the great changes, and had a 
hand in all the intrigues, which 
agitated England from the year 
1080 till his death. Ever varying 
his principles according to circum- 
ſtances, he was unſhaken in no- 
thing but his hatred to the houſe 
of Stuart, This hatred it was that 
excited King William to promote 


* I was indebted for the Gght and examination of the curioſities at Lambeth, 
to Dr. Ducarel, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, author of ſome works 
replete with erudition, and commiſſary of the city and dioccſe of Canter- 


ry 


i Sanfiores erant aures principis quam corda ſacerdutum. 
princes were more religious than the hearts of prieſts.” 


him to the epiſcopal dignity, and 
to confer on him the place of chan- 
cellor. of the order of the garter, 
and that of preceptor to the Duke 
of Glouceſter, - He was afterwards 
as warm a partizan of the houſe of 
Hanover, as he had been of the 
prince of Orange ; but death did. 
not give him time to reap the fruits 
of this new attachment. 

In the memoirs juſt cited, we 
meet with two conſultations of this 
doctor, which afford the moſt ex- 
traordinary proofs of his talent at 
ſuiting his principles to the times. 
and occurrences. The barrenneſs 
of the queen conſort to Charles the 
Second, gave occaſion to theſe con- 
ſultations, which have all the au- 
thenticity that can be deſired in 
acts of this nature. In the firſt he 
laid it down as a maxim, that bar- 
renneſi in a wife is a juſt cauſe of di- 
vorce ; and in the ſecond he main- 
tains, that even under the goſpel dif . 
penſation, there art" — caſes 
which may juſtify pol Vet the 
doctrine ple 2d — ent ulta- 
tions, by a divine who had acquired 
a reputation for rigid virtue, had 
no effect upon the principles of ho- 
nour, which reigned in the ſoul of 
a prince the moſt ſenſual and vo- 
luptuous of the age in which he 
lived +. — 

A chaplainſhip to a nobleman o 
the Hamilion family, was Dr. Bur- 
net's firſt ſtep to fortune. He, in 
ſecret, won the heart and received 
the hand of a niece of the chief 
perſon of that family, lady Mar- 
garet Kennedy, daughter of the Earl 


6c The ears of 
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of Caſſils. His marriage being diſ- 
covered in Scotland, 2 fled with 
his wife to England, and joined with 
the party 2 to that of the 
Duke of Vork, of which the Ha- 
miltons were the chief ſupport in 
Scotland. The enmity of that 
houſe purſued him to England, 
where he exerted himſelf to the ut- 
moſt to acquire a name in the anti- 
royal oY Being compelled to 
leave England, he traverſed France, 
Italy, and Germany, from whence 
he went to the Prince of Orange, at 
the Hague, whoſe fortunes he fol- 


lowed, and whom he ſerved with 


all the ardour of a ringleader of 
a party ; the prince ſhewed his 
titude, by procuring for the 
| gogo, at the death of his firſt 
wife, (who, not chufing to follow 
her huſband in his peregrinations, 
ſtayed behind him in England) a 
Dutch heireſs in marriage ; by this 
lady he had ſeven children, five of 
whom ſurvived their father. Upon 
the death of this ſecond wife, he 
married a rich widow of the name 
of Berkeley. 8 
It was not his fault that his pa- 
tron and benefactor, who was look- 
ed upon by ſome as conqueror of 
England, did not ſeize upon all the 
prerogatives which flow from the 
right of conqueſt, and which had 
been ſo fatal to the nation under 
William the Baſtard. With a view 
of promoting this deſign of the 
Prince of Orange, Burnet publiſhed 
a paſtoral. letter, which was con- 
demned to the flames by the Houſe 
of Commons. His laſt work was 
a virulent invective againſt the 
of Utrecht and the Pretender, 
from whoſe reſentment he would 
| have had every thing to fear in caſe 


Queen Anne had called the exiled 
family to the throne, a 


The chancel of St. James“; 
church Clerkenwell, where he was 
buried in 1715, is adorned with a 
long Latin epitaph, which praiſes 
him as Libertatis, patriæ, weraque 
religionis flrenuum ſemperque inde- 
feſſum propugnatorem, tyrannidi & 
fuperſtitiont perpetud infenſum. The 
ſtrenuous and unwearied defender 
of liberty, his country, and true 
religion, and the eternal enemy of 
tyranny and ſuperſtition.” 

Whilſt I was in London, died a 
ſon of Biſhop Burnet : I had been 
informed that he was juſt come 
from Paris, where, in quality of 
commiſſioner of the Court of Seſſon 
at Edinburgh, he had juſt finiſhed 
a judicial enquiry, which was to be 
made ule of in the cauſe depending 
ſome years between the families of 
Douglas and Hamilton. 


In collecting theſe particulars of 


Dr. Burnet, I have followed the 
ſame method which I have obſerved 
with regard to *other celebrated 
writers. Theſe anecdotes throw a 
light upon their works, and contn- 
bute to render them intereſting to 
their readers when they would not 
have been ſo of themſelves. To pe- 
ruſe them with this aſſiſtance, is as 
different from reading them without 
it, as the converſation of an ac- 
quaintance differs from that of 3 
man we have no knowledge of. 


2 c — 
* Anecdotes of the notowious James Zu. 
land. _ 


TAMES Bolland was born in 
J the Borough of Southwark. 

is ſather followed the profeſſion 
of a butcher, and brought his ſon 
up to the ſame trade. After the 
death of his father, he married 4 
young woman poſſeſſed of 2 
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three hundred pounds, and ſet up 
for himſelf in the Borough, where 
for ſome time he lived in reputa- 
tion; but his natural propenſity 
to pleaſure and diſſipation led him 
into ſuch extravagancies as ſoon 
brought his affairs into a very em- 
barraſſed ſtate, and he was obliged 
to have recourſe to many expedi- 
ents to ſupport lis credit. Amongſt 
others, fame has been pretty induſ- 
trious in propagating, that being 
butcher to St. Thomas's Hoſpital, 
he defrauded that charity of a very 
conſiderable ſum, having a 
wooden weight, which in appear- 
ance reſembled a leaden one of 561b. 
though it weighed no more than 
lb. His journeyman obſerving 
this and fimilar deceptions, thought 
he might retaliate upon his maſter, 
by n him of fcaſh ; which 
being diſcovered by his nephew, 
who was his apprentice, B. up- 
braided his man, who, to be re- 
venged of the informer, took an 
opportunity of ſeizing the boy in 
his ſleep, and hanging him to a ſta- 
ple, in which fituation he was found 
dead one morning. Bolland was 
generally thought to have been an 
acceſſary to this murder; but he 
declared to the ordinary, juſt be- 
fore he was turned off, on being 
queſtioned relative to this affair, 
* hat to ſcreen his ſervant, who 
had been privy to his own acts of 
injaſtice, A a coroner's jury 
to fit upon the body of the boy, 
who, from the circumſtances that 
were laid before them, brought in 
their verdict lunacy, and he had 
the dody privately buried ; that he 
blamed himſelf for conniving at the 
„but was no way privy or 
concerned in it.” The difficulties 
that ſurrounded him, and his ill 
age, ſo affected his wife that ſhe 


fell a ſacrifice to grief and de- 
ſpair. | 

Upon the death of his firſt wife 
her place was preſently ſupplied by 
a female friend, with whom he had 
a connection for ſome time, and 
which his wife having difcovered; 
greatly increaſed her misfortunes, 


His preſent help-mate did not lay 
any great claim to that rigid virtue 


which conſtitutes the brighteſt or- 
nament of the ſex : ſhe had ſeveral 
admirers, and amongſt the reſt an 
honeſt tar, who at this period re- 
turning from a long voyage, with 
his pockets well lined, he was a 
welcome viſitor, even in the eyes 
of Bolland; who, however, not 
chuſing he ſhould be too long a 
geek, induced his ſultana to per- 
aade Jack to make another voy- 
age, which he did, leaving his caſh 
in her hands. As long as the mo- 
ney laſted he treated his dulcinea 


toletably well; but at the end of 


this period, ſhe becoming trouble. 
ſome, he got an aſſociate to ſwear 
a debt againſt her, and lod her 
in the Fleet, where ſhe died a ſhort 
time after. Her maritime lover re- 
turned, and finding what had hap- 
pened, was almoſt diſtracted, and 
is ſaid to be now reduced to the 
miſerable ſtation of a dog - ſkin- 
ner. 

He now commenced a ſheriff's 
officer for the county of Surry ; but 
judging that the ſame ftation in 
Middleſex would be more to his 
advantage, he entered upon that 
office on this ſide of the water. It 
was in this capacity that he played 
ſo many pranks as have made his 
name conſpicuous in the annals of 
infamy. Amongſt. others, having 


in his cuſtody an eminent trader, | 


whoſe affairs were much embar- 
raſſed, and finding that this pu_ 
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had a very amiable niece, who was 
then at a boarding-ſchool a few 
miles out of town, he propoſed to 


his priſoner to obtain bail for him, 


and procure his liberty, on condi- 
tion that he placed the young lady, 


to whom he was guardian, in B's 


hands, The unnatural uncle con- 
ſented, and the unfortunate young 
lady was ſacrificed to obtain her 
guardian's liberty, It is true, B. 
afterward's married her, which we 
mention as the only a& of juſtice 
we ever heard aſcribed to him. 
He was ſoon after _ in the 
Fleet, upon an action of debt, ari- 
ſing from malverſation in the ca- 
pacity of ſheriff's officer, where he 
remained tilt an a& of inſolvency 
took place. 

Being releaſed from his confine- 
ment, in which he had greatly im- 
proved his knowledge in the moſt 
extenſive plan of chicane, he im- 
mediately put in practice what he 


had ſo deeply ſtudied in the theory, 
, He had at his nod a number of in- 

digent tradeſmen, who being his 
priſoners, out -upon parole, were 
compelled to do all his dirty work 
in negotiating bills, and bailing at 


command. This practice ſoon 
brought many of them ta a priſon, 
where they are now lodged proba- 
| bly for life. Others were diſpatched 
into different parts of the country, 
to execute —— upon the credi 
of thoſe in town, and conſign the 
— to his houſe, then in Shire- 
ane. Young fellows of a comel 
appearance, who fell into his 
clutches, obtained a temporary li- 
berty, an elegant houſe, and an 
equipage, in order to defraud cre- 
dulous tradeſmen z and by increa- 
Gng hi ſtock of furniture and plate, 
they increaſed their debts to ſuch 
a pitch, that they became incapa- 


* 


ble ever after to extricate then- 


ſelves. Several of theſe adventu- 
rers, who were flattered with the 
proſpect, by our worthy hero, of 
making their fortunes by marriage, 
are now ſtarving in the King's. 
bench, the Fleet, and even in 
Newgate. 

After this general outline of Bol. 
land's character, the following 
anecdotes, which ſerve ſtill farther 
to illuſtrate his villainy, may cer- 
tainly meet with credit. 

Preſently after he commenced 
ſheriff's officer for Middleſex, he 
diſplayed his genius for chicane in 
a very extraordinary manner. One 
Wilkinſon, who kept a public- 
houſe in the Strand, and was at 
that time a man in good circum- 
ſtances, going into the North for a 
ſhort time, to viſit his relations, B, 
trumped up an imaginary debt 
againſt him, and in conſequence 
of a fiftitious bond and judgment, 
directed his myrmidons to enter his 
houſe and ſeize upon all his effecis; 
and when Wilkinſon returned to 
town, he found himſelf not on! 
diſpoſſeſſed of his houſe, but theſe 
excreſſences of the law in poſſeſſion 
of all his property, and even his 


wife. In vain Wilkinſon had te. 


courſe to the law: they parried 
him with every poſſible ſubterfuge, 
and after having thus harraſſed him, 
compelled him to take refuge 
abroad, in order to qualify himſelf 
for the benefit of the late inſolvent 
at. This was the perſon to whom 
Bolland addreſſed himſelf when he 
had juſt got into the cart, coming 
out of Newgate, when he intreated 
— mercy and forgive- 
neſs. | 

The forgery of which he ws 
convicted is not the only fact for 


which he might have ſuffered an. 
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tally, had not felony been com- 
anded. Being ſome time fince 
at a fair in Oxfordihire, he ſaw a 
horſe that he thought would ſuit 
his purpoſe, and accordingly bid 
money for it ; but the farmer, who 
was the proprietor. of it, and B. 
could not agree about the price. 
However, the innkeeper, where it 
food, having heard the tranſaction, 
B. came to him the next — 
and inſormed him that he and the 
farmer had agreed, and after having 
it ſaddled, mounted it, and rode to 
town. The farmer coming for his 
horſe, was informed that Mr. B. 
the purchaſer, had gone off with 
it to town, and hearing that Jem- 
my was a man of property, judg 
that his money was ſafe. Accord- 
ingly, when the farmer came to 
town, he called upon B. in Shire- 
lane, and requeſted the ſum pro- 
=_ for the horſe ; but B. with 
is uſual effrontery, laughed at 
him, aſking him if he took him for 
a horſe-flealer. This nettled the 
farmer, who took out a warrant 
ainſt B. for horſe-ſtealing, and 
« wn an examination before · Juſtice 
Fielding, B. was committed for 
the fact to Tothill-fields bridewell, 
Here he found means to perſuade 
the farmer it was only a joke: at 
leaſt the farmer, glad to receive 
double the value of the horſe, de- 
2 any farther proſecuting 
m 


B. ſeems indeed to have had a 
very ſtrong inclination for horſe- 
ing; for it is not many months 
lince he ſent a note to a very repu- 
table tradeſman at a tavern in the 
ity to borrow a horſe he was poſ- 
ſelſed of, to go a ſhort journey the 
next day: but the horſe has never 
lince been heard of. Tis true the 
gentleman's attorney diſſuaded him 
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from commencing an action, ſay- 
ing, that probably it might put him 
to 4ol. expence, and he might not 

- er his horſe after all his trou- 
b e 


An Hibernian young gentleman, 
who, to the natural volatile dif, 
ſition of one-and-twenty, added all 
the -nature and generoſity of his 
native land, having arrived in this 
metropolis with ſome good recom- 
mendations (beſides his own per- 
ſonal merit) drew upon his 2 
however, ſo faſt, that he refuſed any 
longer credit till farther advice. 
This circumſtance neceſſitated him 
to create ſome trifling debts, till 
he could hear from his friends in 


ed Ireland. A ftranger in this city, 


without money, and no protectors, 
ſeldom eſcapes the annoyance of his 
creditors, and Mr. G was ſoon 
lodged in Shire-lane, to pay his 
compliments, in every ſenſe, to 
Mr. Bolland. After Mr. G 
had remained there a few days, B. 
finding he had ſome acquaintance 
who came to viſit him, told him 
with that kind of good-nature 
which was as ſpecious as it was im- 
poſing, ** that it was a pity ſuch 
a clever young>fellow as Mr. G 
ſhould deprived of his li- 
berty for ſo trifling a matter as 
151. and that if he could draw 
for that ſum upon any friend, he 
would releaſe him.” This was 
ſpoken before an acquaintance then 
preſent; to which Mr, G re- 
lying, © if he drew a note, his 
2 $ in Ireland would probably 
pay it.“ — B. approved 
of the meaſure; but whilſt Mr. 
G — was writing, obſerved that 
it would have a better ap nce 
if he drew the note in favour of 
Mr. Lo, his friend preſent. It 
was 


— 


= 
was accordingly done, and then 
B. defired Mr. L. to indorſe it to 
him, having previouſly made Mr. 
G——, obſerve, he ſhould have a 
few guineas in his pocket, after 
debt and coſts were paid. In con- 
ſequence of this hint the note was 
drawn for zol. and B. gave him 
his note for the difference. Mr. 
G now obtained his liberty, 
when B. deſired both the gentle- 


men to favour him with their com- 


pany to drink a bottle, and nt be 
afraid to come and ſee him becauſe they 

been there before. In conſe- 
quence of this civility they both 


called * him to drink a friendly 


glaſs, about a fortnight after this 
tranſaction; when B. informed 
them the note had been returned 
from Ireland unpaid: however, the 
glaſs went round chearfully, but 
when they propoſed going, Mr. B. 
very —— acquainted them that 
he had writs againſt them both, 
and they were compelled to remain 
his involuntary gueſts for that 
night. The next day Mr. L. con- 
fidering that it was vain to remon- 
ſtrate, procured the 3ol. and took 
up the note, after which he re- 
minded Mr. B. that he had a coun- 
ter note of his for 13l.— © What 
note, ſaid B. in his uſual manner, 
% I never gave you a. note, you 
miſtake.” *« Here, Sir, it is in 
your own hand-writing.“—“ Aye, 
aye, let's ſee it,” Upon which 
L. preſenting him with it, B. tore 
it in pieces, {till perſiſting in its be- 
ing all a miſtake. 

The barbarous treatment of Mrs. 
G. under pretence of debt (though 
a married woman) ſhould not be 
ſuppreſſed. She owed a {mall ſum, 
for which B. was employed to arreſt 
her, which be eſſectually did, and 
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having ſecured her at his houſe in 
Shire-lane, as uſual, he tempo- 
rized, and upon her paying him 
five guineas, and ſome other dou- 
ceurs in the table way, ſhe obtained 
her temporary liberty, but this was 
of very ſhort date, and her ſecond 
releaſe was attended with much 
greater expence, beſides a bond and 
zudgment upon her houſhold goods, 
In conſequence of theſe credentials, 
he took poſſeſſion of her furniture, 
In this ſituation, with an execution 
in her houſe, ſhe was fo affected 
that ſhe loſt her reaſon ſo far as to 
ſet fire to her dwelling. The fire 
was, however, ſoon extinguiſhed, 
and little damage done to the ef- 
fects, which were ſoon tranſplanted 
to Bolland's, and Mrs. G. was 
committed to Newgate. She was 
tried, convicted, and reſpited, upon 
the face of the affair appearing ſo 
uncommonly aggravating. Soon 
after Mr. G. came home, and in 
order to diſtreſs him, and prevent 
his commencing a proſecution for 
damages, B. contrived to have 
him arreſted for a conſiderable 
ſum, whereby B. gained time, by 
— G. being unable to obtain 
ail, 

Mr. H, it ſeems, had been 
privy to, if not concerned in many 
of theſe tranſactions; but not 
meeting with ſufficient recompence 
for his pains, he commenced writer 
againſt B. and expoſed many of his 
villainies in the pnblic papers. To 
revenge this attack, B. renewed 2 
former claim upon him, being one 
of his priſoners at large, and ſeiz 
his furniture at his chambers: 
but B. almoſt ever too cunning for 
himſelf, made ſome egreg!90 
miſtake in this buſineſs, 

a proſecution hung over his = 
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for it at the time of his execu- 


"Upon the demiſe of Mr. Men- 
dez, the Jew broker, in Bow-ſtreet, 
B. was acquainted with a lady that 
this ſon of Iſrael ſupported, at the 
{ame time that he entertained ano- 
ther female in his own houſe. This 
acquaintance of B. thinking that 
ſhe had a right to ſuperſede her r1- 
val in the poſſeſſion of her late lo- 
ver's effects, propoſed to Bolland 
to eject her, which he did very con- 
ciſely, for his mirmydons broke 
in at the window, and carried off 
all the goods upon the premiſes, 
in deſpite of the fair inmate, This 
ſtroke is ſaid fo have been for the 
time worth 15o0ol. to B. But a 
certain juſtice in the neighbour- 
hood, hearing of the tranſaction, 
took cognizance of it; and/at the 
time of his apprehenſion for for- 
gery, it was amongſt the number 
of proſecutions hovering round 


im. 

We need not be ſurpriſed at 
Mr. Bolland's perſeverance in theſe 
knaviſh purſuits, as he did not even 
lay claim to any probity ; for, 
whenever his integrity was called in 
queſtion by any of his employers, 
be would reply with great coolneſs, 
„Look ye, Sir, you know I do 
nat pretend to be honeſt—but, by 
Gd, I'll never tell you a lie.” 
Another ſentiment of this extraor- 
dinary man ſhould not be omitted, 
as 1t carries with it an appearance 
of being 1 whenever he 
vas aſced for a toaſt in company, the 
irt he gave always was, May 


hemp bind thoſe whom honour | 


won't,” We well know, from all 
his tranſactions, how little ao õůn 
dound him; we alſo know that at 
laſt bemp bound him faſt, 
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We now approach the period 
when he had nearly appe in a 
very conſpicuous point of light as a 
city officer. He had, by ſome 
means, colleted a ſum ſaffcient 
to purchaſe the place of city mar- 
ſhal, and actually had paid the mo- 
ney into the office of chamberlain 
of the city. But his general ſcan- 
dalous character being reported to 
the court of aldermen, they inter- 
fered ; and he was informed, that 
unleſs he withdrew his money, upon 
the very firſt complaint of his ill 
behaviour, he would not only loſe 
his place, but the purchaſe. 
money. This hint was not thrown 
away upon B. and he accordingly 
agreed to recede from his preten- 
ſions to this place; but before he 
had time to withdraw his money, 
his creditors attached the ſum of 


' 2400]. in the chamberlain's office : 


thus his falſe ambition coſt him 
nearly all his property. | 
This tranſaction led him to the 
affair which proved fatal to him. 
He had diſcounted a note of fifty gui- 
neas with Mr. Jeſſon, who keeps a 
lottery- office under the piazzas, Co- 
vent- garden. This perſon meeting 
him in October laſt, at the Geo 
and Vulture tavern in Cornhill, 
enquired when B. would ſettle that 
note; whereupon B. produced a 
note of 100l. drawn by Bradſhaw 
on Pritchard, which was endorſed 
by Bolland, when jeſſon told him 
that his name being on the back of 
it, he could not negotiate it. B. 
then ſaid he could take his name 
off, and Mr. Lilburne (a perſon 
preſent) took up a table knifs with 
a deſign of eraſing the name. When 
he had eraſed all but the letter B. 
Bolland ſaid, ** Don't ſcratch it all 
out, for it may disfigure it, or can- 
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cel it, by ſcratching a hole in it,” 


adding, he would think of ſome 
name that began with a B,” and 


immediately filled it up with anks, 
and then gave it to Jeſſon. This 
rſon then diſcounted it with Mr. 
ardineaux, and Bolland being 
aſked, upon receiving the caſh, 


who this Banks was, replied, “he 
was a publican or victualler, and 
lived in or near Rathbone- place.“ 


Before the note became due, the 
drawer (Bradſhaw) was a bankrupt; 
upon which Jefſon, meeting Bol- 
land at the Sword-blade coffee- 
houſe, ſaid to him, „That note 
of 100l. of Bradſhaw, which I got 
Mr. Cardineaux to diſcount for you, 


will not be paid, for Bradſhaw is 


in the paper to-day, he is a bank- 
rupt; you muſt take care of it 
againſt it becomes due, In anſwer 
to which Bolland replied. What 
note—1s my name to it?“ No, 
(returned jeſſon) your name was 
upon it ; but Banks's name is now 
upon it, you flood in his ſhoes, and 
muſt take care of it, —You know 
Mr. Lilburne was preſent, and you 
muſt take care of it.” Bolland then 
ſaid, ** Indeed he knew nothing 
of it, nor ſhould he.“ Very 
well, (reſumed Jeſſon) then I will 
let Mr. Cardineaux immediately 
know of the tranſaction. In con- 
ſequence of Mr. Cardineaux's be- 
ing informed of all the circum- 
ſtances of this affair, and meeting 
Bolland at the Hamburgh coffee- 
houſe, he ſaid to B. that bill I 
diſcounted for you will not be 
paid; to which B. replied, with 
an air of aſtoniſhment, ** What 
Bill!“ Mr. Cardineaux then told 
Him, ** The bill I diſcounted for 
you at the Rainbow coffee-houſe, 
Covent-Garden:” to which Bol- 
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land boldly and fatally ſaid, «/ 


never diſcounted à bill with you, $i, 
you miſtake me, my name it Jan 
Bolland, I never ſaw you in my Iii 
nor you have no bill with my endir(s 
ment. 

Mr. Cardineaux being thus ini. 
tated, the affair became ſerious, and 
too late Bolland paid the money fer 
the note. All Bolland ſaid in hy 
own defence upon his trial, wa, 
„J never in my life forged with 
an intent to cheat or defraud an 
* in the world. Pleaſe to ak 

r. Cardineaux, when he appliel 
to me, if I did not defire him to 
prove his debt under Bradſhaw 
commiſſion, and I would make 


— the deficiency ; fo I coull 
a 


ve no deſign to cheat: there were 
two tool. notes to Pritchasd ; one 
he took back; I gave him a draft 
upon Sir Robert Ladbroke the 14th 
dayyof the month, but made the dat 
of the draft the 17th ; and five gui 
neas his clerk had in money : that 
100l. was for my note, and n0 
other general concern in Pritchard' 
account; it was Jeſſon's fault, not 
mine: I was good for 100], then, 
my name was good for 1001. or four 
or five; I had zcool. at this time 
in Sir Robert Ladbrooke's hand, 
and Pritchard owed me 1900. 4 
this time, and Mr. Cardineaux ha 
been paid the money, Every body 
knew, I believe the gentlemen cf 
the jury know, that at that time 
Mr. Pritchard's name was good, 
without the name of Banks. I viÞ 
it had been ſo now; I muſt leate 
the reſt to my council; I don! 
underſtand the caſe.” 

After Bolland was condemned, 
he engaged ſeveral writers to defend 
him in the public papers; but the) 


produced declamation inſtead of 


argument. 


argument 
ſented to 


and the 1 
parliame 
the hand: 
ſome day 
effect of 


argument. A petition was pre- 
ſented to the queen in his behalf, 
and the members of both houſes of 
parliament received petitions from 


ſome days before he ſuffered. The 
elect of theſe addreſſes occaſioned 
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the hands of his diſconſolate wife, 


61 
the recorder to be ſent for to 
St. James's, and it was not till the 
evening before his execution 
that it was finally determined he 
ſhould ſuffer. 


He was executed at Tyburn, 
Wedneſday March 18th, 1772. 
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Remarks upon the Nature of the Soil of the ſea, as moles in a fell, ſuch as | 
of Naples, and its Neighbourhood; throwing up here and there a hil. * 
in a Letter from the Honourable lock, and that the matter throm * 1. | 
William Hamilton, His Majeſty's out of ſome of theſe hillocks ume I be tbe 
Envoy Extraordinary at Naples, into ſettled volcanos, filling up the 8 1 6 
to Mathew Maty, M. D. Sec. ſpace between one and the other, rap | 
K. F. has compoſed this part of the em. I dd. © 
f | tinent, and many of the iſlands ad. al fore 
4} [Read Jan. 10. 17, 24. 2772. ] joining. ww — 
We | Prom the obſevations I har 
4 Naples, Os. 16, 1770. made upon mount Etna, Veſuviis 92 b 
u SIR, and its neighbourhood, I dare ſay, 3 
ih CCORDING to your de- that, after a careful examination, e 
fire, I loſe no time in ſending moſt mountains that are, or hae 0 N 
ou ſuch further remarks as I have been volcanos, would be found to 10 au 
n making with ſome diligence, owe their exiſtence to ſubterrane- gn r. 
for ſix years paſt, in the compaſs ous fire; the direct reverſe of what He - 
of twenty miles or more, round this I find the commonly received opi- n * 
capital. By accompanying theſe re- nion. 5 _— 
marks wade map of the country I Nature, though varied, is Cer- 3 
deſcribe, and with the ſpecimens tainly in general uniform in ber Wl i., ds 
of different matters that compoſe operations ; and I cannot conceive * 7 
the moſt remarkable ſpots of it, I that two ſuch conſiderable volcanos flood 
do not doubt but that I ſhall con- as Etna and Veſuvius ſhould have Wks * 
vince you, as I am myſelf con - been formed otherwiſe, than every than * 
vinced, that the whole circuit (ſo other conſiderable volcano of the 3 | 
far as I have examined) within the - known world. I do not wonder the © 
boundaries marked in the map, is that ſo little progreſs has been _ 
—_— and totally the production made in the improvement of natl- ot Nen 
of ſubterraneous fires; and that ral hiſtory, and particularly in that ** 7 
moſt probably the ſea formerly hranch of it which regards the the- ond : 
reached the mountains that lie be- ory of the earth; nature acts ſlowly, to Tac 
hind Capua and Caſerta, and are it is difficult to catch her in the of a 
a continuation of the Appennines. fact. Thoſe who have made this that he 
IfT may be allowed to compare ſmall ſubject their ſtudy have, without r 
things with great, I imagine the ſcruple, undertaken at once, 10 the 3 
ſubterraneous fires to have worked write the natural hiſtory of a whole heed, « 
in this country under the bottom province, or of an entire — * 
ne 
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nent; not reflecting, that the 
longeſt life of man ſcarcely affords 
him time to give a perfect one of 
the ſmalleſt inſect. 

I am ſenſible of what I under- 
take in giving you, Sir, even a 
yery imperfect account of the na- 
ture of the ſoil of a little more than 
twenty miles round Naples : = 
[ flatter myſelf that my remarks, 
fuch as they are, may be of ſome 
pſe to any one hereafter, who may 
have leiſure and inclination to fol- 
low them up. The kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies offers certainly the 
faireſt field for obſervations of this 
kind, of any in the whole world ; 
here are volcanos exiſting in their 
full force, ſome on their decline, 
and others totally extinct. 

To begin with ſome degree of 
order, which is really difficult in 
the variety of matter that occurs 
to my mind, I will firſt mention 
the baſis on which I found all wy 
conjectures. It is the nature of the 
foil that covers the antient towns 


of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 


the interior and exterior form of 
the new mountain, near Puzzole, 
with the ſort of materials of which 
it is compoſed. It cannot be denied 
that Herculaneum and Pompeii 
tod once above ground; though 
now, the foriner is in no part leſs 

ſeventy feet, and in ſome parts 
one hundred and twelve feet, below 


the preſent ſurface of the earth; and 


the latter is buried ten or twelve 
feet deep, more or leſs. As we 
know from the very accurate ac- 
count piven by Pliny the younger, 
to Tacitus, and from the accounts 
of other contemporary authors, 
that theſe towns were buried by 
at eruption of mount Veſuvius in 
the time of Titus ; it muſt be al- 
owed, that whatever matter lies 

A theſe cities and the preſent 


ſurface of the earth over them, muſt 
have been produced fince the year 
79 of the Chriſtian æra, the date 
of that formidable eruption. 
Pompeii, which is ſituated at a 
much greater diſtance from the vol- 
cano than Herculaneum, has felt 
the effects of a ſingle eruption only; 
it is covered with white pumice 
ſtones mixed with fragments of lava 
and burnt matter, large and ſmall ; 
the pumice 1s very light, but I have 
found ſome of the fragments of lava 
and cinders there, weighing eight 
pounds. I have often wondered 
that ſuch weighty bodies _ 
have been carried to ſuch a diſtan 
(for Pompeii cannot be leſs than 
ſi ve miles, in a ſtrait line, from the 
mouth of Veſuvius). Every obſer- 


vation confirms the fall of this hor- 


rid ſhower over the unfortunate city 
of Pompeii, and that few of its in- 
habitants had dared to venture out 
of their houſes ; for in many of 
thoſe which have been alread 

cleared, ſkeletons have been found, 
ſome with gold rings, ear rings, and 
bracelets, I have been preſent at 
the diſcovery of ſeveral human ſke- 
letons myſelf ; and under a vaulted 


arch, about two years ago, at Pome - 


pail I ſaw the bones of a man and a 
orſe taken up, with the fragments 
of the horſe's furniture, which 
had been ornamented with falſe 

ms ſet in bronze. The ſkulls 
of ſome of the ſkeletons found in 
the ſtreets had been evidently frac- 
tured by the fall of the ſtones, His 
Sicilian majeſty's excavations 'are 
confined to this ſpot at preſent : 
and the curious in antiquity may 
expect hereafter, from en 2 
mine, ample matter for/their diſ- 
ſertations : but I will confine my- 
ſelf to ſuch obſervations only as re- 
late to my preſent ſubject. 
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+ Over the ſtratum of pumice and 


8 burnt matter that covers Pompeii, 


there is a ſtratum of 
of the thickneſs of about two feet 
and more in ſome parts, in which 
vines flouriſh, except in ſome par- 
ticular ſpots of this vineyard, where 
— are ſubject to be blaſted by a 
foul vapour or mo/re, as it is called 
here, that riſes from beneath the 
burnt matter. The abovemen- 
tioned ſhower of pumice ſtones, 
according to my obſervations, ex- 
tended beyond Caſtel- a- mare (near 
which ſpot the ancient town of Sta- 
bia alſo lies buried under them), and 
covered a tract of country not leſs 


than thirty miles in circumference. 


It was at Stabia that Pliny the elder 
loſt his life, and this ſhower of pu- 
mice ſtones is well deſcribed in the 
younger Pliny's letter. Little of 
the matter that has iſſued from Ve- 
ſuvius fince that time, has reached 
theſe parts : but I muſt obſerve that 
the pavement of the ſtreets of Pom- 
— is of lava; nay, under the 
undation of the town, there is a 
deep ſtratum of lava and burnt mat- 
ter. Theſe circumſtances, with 
many others that will be related 
hereafter,, prove, beyond a doubt, 
that there have been eruptions ef 
Veſuvius previous to that of the 
ear 79, which is the firſt recorded 
y hiſtory. 

The growth of ſoil by time is 
eaſily accounted for ; and who, that 
has viſited ruins of ancient edifices, 
has not often ſeen a flouriſhing 


- rub, in a govd ſoil, upon the top 


of an old wall? I have, remarked 
many ſuch on the moſt conſider- 
able ruins at Rome and elſewhere. 
But from the ſoil which has grown 
over the barren pumice that covers 
Pompeii, I was enabled to make a 
curious obſervation, Upon ex- 
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amining the cuts and hollow 
made by currents of water in the 
neighbourhood of Veſuvius and of 
other volcanos, I had remarked 
that there lay frequently a ſtratun 
of rich ſoil, of more or leſs depth, 
between the matter produced by the 
exploſion of ſucceeding eruptions; 
and I was naturally led to think 
that ſuch a ftratum had grown in 
the ſame manner as the one aboye. 
mentioned over the pumice of Pon. 
ii. Where the ſtratum of good 
oil was thick, it was evident to 
me that many years had elapſed be- 
tween one eruption and that which 
ſucceeded it. I do not pretend to 


ſay that a juſt eſtimate can be 


formed of the great age of volcancs 
from this obſervation, but ſome ſort 
of calculation might be made; for 
inſtance, ſhould an exploſion of 
pumice cover again the ſpot under 
which Pompeii is buried, the ſtra- 
tum of rich ſoil abovementioned 
would certainly lie between two 
beds of 2 and if a like acci- 
dent had happened a thouſand years 
ago, the ſtratum of rich ſoil would 
as certainly have wanted much of 
its preſent thickneſs, as the rotting 
of vegetables, manure, &c. is ever 
increaſing a cultivated ſoil. When- 
ever I find then a ſucceflion of dil. 
ferent ſtrata of pumice and burnt 
matter like that which covers Pom- 
fel. intermixed with ſtrata of rich 
oil, of greater or leſs depth, | 
hope I may be allowed reaſonably 
to conclude, that the whole has 
been the production of a long ſeries 
of eruptions occaſioned by ſubter- 
raneous fire, By the ſize and 
weight of the pumice, and frag- 
ments of burnt erupted matter in 
theſe ſtrata, it is eaſy to trace 
them up to their ſource, whreh [ 
have done more than once un 
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0 reichbourhood of Puzzole, where 


exploſions have been frequent. The 


of gradual decreaſe in the fize and 
ced quantity of the erupted matter in 
= the ſtratum abovementioned, from 


th + th. * 
i Pompeii to Caſtel -a Mare, is very 
the nible : at Pompeii, as I ſaid be- 


ny fore, I have found them of eight 
ak pounds weight, when at Caſtel- a- 
n Mare the largeſt do not weigh an 
ve. 


ounce. 
* The matter which covers the an- 
000 cient town of Herculaneum, is not 
hy the produce of one eruption only ; 
be for there are evident marks that the 
ich matter of fix eruptions has taken 
to its courſe over that which lies im- 
be mediately above the town, and was 
* the cauſe of its deſtruction. Theſe 
or ſrata are either of lava or burnt 
for matter, with veins of good ſoil be- 
of tween them. The ſtratum of erupt- 
cer ed matter that immediately covers 
15. the town, and with which the 
red theatre and moſt of the houſes were 
wo hlled, is not of that foul vitrifed 


* matter, called lava, but of a ſort 
"ld of ſoft ſtone, compoſed of pumice, 
of aſhes, and burnt matter. It is ex- 
- aftly of the ſame nature with what 
* 1s called here the Naples ſtone; the 


Italians diſtinguiſh it by the name 
Ii of tufa, and it is in general uſe for 

f Its colour is uſually 
that of our free - ſtone, but ſome- 
ch umes tinged with grey, green, and 


1 jellow ; and the pumice ſtones, 
bl with which it ever abounds, are 
— ſometimes large and ſometimes 


mall; it varies likewiſe in its de- 
grees of ſolidity. 

The chief article in the compo- 
ſition of this tufa ſeems to me to be, 
that fine burnt material, which is 
alled puzzolane, whoſe binding 


Vo r. XV. 


quality and utility by way of ce- 
ment are mentioned by Vitruvius, 
and which 1s to be met with only 
in countries that have been ſubject 
to ſubterraneous fires. It is, I be- 
lieve, a ſort of lime ptepared by 
nature. This, mixed with water, 
great of ſmall pumice ſtones, frag- 
ments of lava, and burnt matter, 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to har- 
den into a ſtone of this kind; and, 
as water frequently attends erup- 
tions of fire, as will be ſeen in the 
accounts I ſhall give of the forma- 
tion of the new mountain near Puz- 
zole, I am convinced the firſt mat- 
ter that iſſued from Veſuvius, and 
covered Herculaneum, was in the 
ſtate of liquid mud. A circum- 
ſtance ſtrongly favouring my opi- 
nion is, that, about two years ago, 
I ſaw the head of an antique ſtatue 
dug out of this matter within the 
theatre of Herculaneum; the im- 
preſſion of its face remains to this 
day in the tya, and might ſerve as 
a mould for a caſt in plaiſter of 
Paris, being as perfect as any 
mould I ever ſaw. As much may 
be inferred from the exact reſem- 
blaace of this matter, or taſa, which 
immediately covers Herculaneum, 
to all the zyfa's of which the high 
2 of Naples and its neig - 

ourhood are compoſed ; I detached 
a piece of it ſticking to, and incor- 
porated with, the painted ſtucco of 
the inſide of the theatre of Hercu- 
laneum, and ſhall ſend it for your 
inſpection “. It is very different, 
as you will ſee, from the vitrified 
matter called lava, by which it has 
been generally thought that Her- 
culaneum was deſtroyed. The vil- 
lage of Reſina and ſome villas ſtand 


This piece is now in the Muſeum of the Royal Society, together with 
wy other ſpecimens, mentioned in this and in the following letter, M. M. 


at 
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at preſent above this unfortunate 
town. ' | 

To account for the very great 
difference of the matters that cover 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, I have 
often thought that in the eruption 
of 79 the mountain muſt have been 
open in more than one place. A 
paſſage in Pliny's letter to Tacitus 

ems to ſay as much, Interim e 
Veſuvio monte pluribus locis latiſſime 
« flamme, _= incendia relucebant, 
« quorum fulgor et claritas tenebras 
« nodis pellebat :” fo that very 

robably the matter that covers 
— proceeded from a mouth, 
or crater, much nearer to it than 
is the great mouth of the volcano, 
from whencc came the matter that 
covers Herculaneum. This matter 
might nevertheleſs be ſaid to have 
proceeded from Veſuvius, juſt as ne 
eruption in the year 1760, which 
was quite indepeadent of the great 
crater (being four miles from it), 
is properly called an eruption of 
Veſuvius. 

In the beginning of eruptions, 
volcanos frequently throw up water 
mixed with the aſhes. Veſuvius 
did ſo in the eruption of 1631, ac- 
cording to tie teſtimony of many 
contemporary writers. The ſame 
eircumſtance happened in 1659 ac- 
cording to the account of Ignazzio 
Sorrentino, who, by his Hiſtory of 
Mount Veſuvius printed at Naples 
in 1734, has ſhewn himſelf to have 
been a very accurate obſerver of 
the phænomena of the volcano, for 
many years that he lived at Torre 
del Greco, ſituated at the foot of 
it. At the beginning of the form- 
ation of the new mountain, near 
Puzzole, water was mixed with the 
aſhes thrown up, as will be ſeen in 


Phil. Tranſat, Vol. LX. p. 1. 


two very curious and particular ac. 
counts of the formation of thai 
mountain, which I ſhall have the 
pleaſure of communicating to you 
preſently ; and in 1755 Etna threy 
up a quantity of water in the be. 
ginning of an eruption, as is men- 
tioned in the letter I ſent you laſt year 
upon the ſubject of that magnificent 
volcano . Ulloa likewiſe men- 
tions this circumſtance of water at- 
tending the eruptions of volcano; 
in America. henever therefore 
] find a = compoſed exacily like 
that which immediately covers Her. 
culaneum, and undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded from Veſuvius, I conclude 
ſuch a tſa to have been produced 
by water mixing with the erupted 
matter at the time of an exploſion 
occaſioned by ſubterraneous fire; 
and this obfervation, I believe, will 
be of more uſe than any other, in 
pointing out thoſe parts of the pre- 
ſent terra firma, that have been 
formed by exploſion. I am con- 
vinced it has often happened that 
ſubterraneous fires and exhalation”, 
after having been pent up and con- 
fined for ſome time, and been the 
cauſe of earthquakes, have forced 
their paſſage, and in venting them. 
ſelves formed mountains of the 
matter that confined them, as you 
will ſee was the caſe near Puzzole 
in the year 1538, and by evident 
figns has been 1o before, in man) 
parts of the neighbourhood of Pu- 
zole; without creating a regular 
volcano. The materials of ſuch 
mountains will have but little ap: 
earance of having been produce 

by fire, to any one unaccuſtom 
to make obſervations upon the dil 
ferent nature of volcanos. 

If it were allowed to mak? 3 
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compariſon between the earth and 
u human body, one might conſider 
i country replete with combuſtibles 
occafioning exploſions (which is 
ſurely the caſe here) to be like a 
body fall of humours. When theſe 
humours concentre in one part, and 
form a great tumour out of which 
they are diſcharged freely, the body 
is leſs agitated ; but when by any 
accident the humours are checked, 


and do not find a free paſſage 


*through their uſual channel, the 


body is agitated, and tumours ap- 
pear in other parts of that body, 
but ſoon after the humours return 
apain to their former channel. In 
a ſimilar manner one may conceive 
Veſuvius to be the preſent great 
channel, through which nature diſ- 
charges ſome of the foul humours 
of the earth ; when theſe humours 
are checked by any accident or 
loppage in this channel for any 
conliderable time, earthquakes will 
be frequent in its neighbourhood, 
and exploſions may be apprehended 
even at ſome diſtance from it. 
This was the caſe in the year 1538, 
Veſuvins having been quiet for 
near 400 years. There was no 
eruption from its great crater from 
the year 1139 to the great eruption 
of 1631, and the top of the moun- 
tam began to loſe all ſigns of fire. 
As it is not foreign to my purpoſe, 
and will ſerve to ſhew how greatly 
theyaremiſtaken, who place the ſeat 
of the fire in the centre or towards 
tp of a volcano, I will give 
Ju a curious deſcription of the 
late of the crater of Veſuvius, after 
ing been free from eruptions 
492 years, as related by Bracini, 
"to deſcended into it not long be- 
fore the eruption of 1631 : » The 
, Tater was five miles in cireum- 
ference, and about a thouſand 


*« paces deep; its ſides were co- 
„ yered with bruſh wood, and at 
„the bottom there was a plain on 
* which cattle grazed. In the 
* woody parts, boars frequently 
* harboured; in the midſt of the 
“% plain, within the crater, was a 
* narrow paſſage, through which, 
* by a winding path, you could 
« deſcend about a mile amongſt 
„ rocks and ſtones, till you came 
e to another more ſpacious plain 
* covered with aſhes: in this plain 
te were three little pools, placed in 
e a triangular form, one towards 
« the Eaſt, of hot water, corroſive 
and bitter beyond meaſure ; an9- 
« ther towards the Weſt, of water 
« ſalter than that of the ſea; the 
« third of hot water, that had no 
« particular taſte.” 
he great increaſe of the cone 
of Veſuvius, from that time to this, 
naturally induces one to conclude, 
that the whole of the cone was raiſ- 
ed in the like manner, and that the 
part of Veſuvius, called Somma, 
which is now conſidered as a di- 
ſtinct mountain from it, was com- 
poſed in the ſame manner. This 
may plainly be perceived by exa- 
mining its interior and exterior 
form, and the ſtrata of lava and 
burnt matter of which it is com- 
ſed. The ancients, in deſcrib- 
ing Veſuvius, never mention two 
mountains. Strabo, Dio, Vitru- 
vius; all agree, that Veſuvius, in 
their time, ſhewed ſigns of having 
formerly erupted, and the firſt com- 
pares the crater on its top to 
an amphitheatre, The mountain 
now called Somma was, I believe, 
that which the ancients called Ve- 
ſuviusg its outſide form is conical, 
its inſide, inſtead of an amphi- 
theatre, is now like a great theatre, 
I ſuppoſe the eruption in Pliny's 
F 2 . 
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time to have thrown down that part 
of the cone next the ſea, which 
would naturally have left it in its 
preſent ſtate, and that the conical 
mountain, or exiſting Veſuvius, has 
been raiſed by the ſucceeding erup- 
tions: all my obſervations confirm 
this opinion. I have ſeen ancient 
lavas in the plain on the other ſiqe 
of Somma, which could never have 
proceeded from the preſent Veſu- 
vius. Serao, a celebrated phyſician 
now living at Naples, in the in- 
troduction of his account of the 
eruption of Veſuvius in 1737, (in 
which account many of the phæ- 
nomena of the volcano are recorded 


and very well accounted for) ſays, 


that at the convent of Dominican 
fryars, called the Madona del Arco, 
ſome years ago, in finking a well, 
at a ya th. feet depth, a lava 
was diſcovered, and ſoon after ano- 
ther, ſo that in leſs than three hun- 
dred feet depth, the lavas of four 
eruptions were found. From the 
fituation of this convent it 1s clear 
beyond a doubt, that theſe lavas 
roceeded from the mountain called 
mma, as they are quite out of 
the reach of the exiſting volcano. 
From theſe circumitances, and 
from repeated obſervations I have 
made in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
ſuvius, I am ſure that no virgin 
ſoil is to be found there, and that 
all is compoſed of different ſtrata 
of erupted matter, even to a great 
depth below the level of the ſea. 
In ſhort, I have not any doubt in 
my own mind, but that this vol- 
cano took its riſe from the bottom 
of the ſea; and as the whole plain 
between Veſuvius and the moun- 
tains behind Caſerta, which is the 
beſt part of the Campagna Felice, 
is (under its good ſoil) compoſed 
of burat matter, I imagine the ſea 


to have waſhed the feet of thok 
mountains, until the ſubterraneoy 
fires began to operate, at a period 
certainly of a moſt remote anti. 


a 
he ſoil of the Campagna Fe. 
lice is very fertile; I ſaw theearh 
opened in many places laſt year in 
the midſt of that plain, when they 
were ſeeking for materials to mend 
the road from Naples to Caſerts, 
The ftratum of good ſoil was ig 
2 four or five feet thick; u. 

er which was a deep ſtratum of 
cinders, pumice, fragments of lan 
and ſuch burnt matter as abounds 


near Veſuvius and all volcancs, 


The mountains at the back of C. 
ſerta are moſtly of a ſort of line- 
ſtone, and very different from thoſe 
formed by fire ; though Signior 
Van Vitelli, the celebrated archi- 
tet, has aſſured me, that in the 
cutting of the famous aquedudt of 
Caſerta through theſe mountains, 
he met with ſome ſoils, that had 
been evidently formed by ſubter- 
raneous fires. The high grounds 
which extend from Caſtel-a-Mare 
to the point of Minerva towards 
the iſland of Caprea, and from the 

romontory that divides the bay of 
Na les from that of Salerno, at 
of lime-ftone. The plain of Sor- 
rento, that is — by thele 
high grounds, beginning at the 
village of Vico, — ending at that 
of Maſſa, is wholly compoſed af 
the ſame ſort of tufa as that about 
Naples, except that the cinder d 
22 ſtones intermixed in it ar 


arger than in the Naples 4a. [ 


conceive then that there has 

an exploſion in this ſpot from the 
bottom of the ſea, This plain, ® 
I have remarked to be the caſe with 
all ſoils produced by ſubterrancel 
fire, is extremely fertile ; = 
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the ground about it, being of ano- 
ther nature, is not ſo. The iſland 
of Caprea does not ſhew any ſigns 
of having been formed by ſubter- 
raneous fire, but is of the ſame na- 
ture as the high grounds laſt men- 
tioned, from which it has been 
probably detached by earthquakes, 
or the violence of the waves. Ro- 
vigliano, an iſland, or rather a rock 
in the bay of Caftel-a-Mare, is 
likewiſe of lime-ſtone, and ſeems to 
have belonged to the original 
mountains in its neighbourhood : 
in ſome of theſe mountains there 
are alſo petrified fiſh and foſſil 
ſhells, which I never have found in 
the mountains, which I ſuppoſe to 
have been formed by exploſion. 
You have now, Sir, before you 
the nature of the ſoil, from Caprea 
to Naples. The ſoil on which this 
great metropolis ſtands has been 
endently 18 by exploſions, 
ſome of which ſeem to have been 
upon the very ſpot on which this 
city is built; all the high grounds 
wund Naples, Pauſili po, Puzzole, 
Baia, Miſenum, the iſlands of Pro- 
cita and Iſchia, all appear to have 
been raiſed by exploſion. Vou can 
race ſtill in many of theſe heights 
the conical ſhape that was naturally 
given them at firſt, and even the 
craters out of which the matter 
Mucd, though to be ſure others of 
theſe heights have ſuffered ſuch 
Changes by the hand of time, that 
Jou can only conjecture that they 
vere raiſed in the like manner, by 
their compoſition being exactly the 
ame as that of thoſe mountains, 
Which ill retain their conical form 
and craters entire. A tufa, ex- 
zal reſembling the ſpecimen J 
wok from the inſide of the theatre 
A Herculaneum, layers of pumice 


Mermixed with layers of good ſoil, 
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juſt like thoſe over Pompeii, and 
lavas like thoſe of Veſuvius, com- 
poſe the whole ſoil of the country 
that remains to be deſcribed. 

The famous grotto anciently cut 
through the mountain of Pauſilipo, 
to make a road from Naples to 
Puzzole, gives you an opportunity 
of ſeeing that the — of that 
mountain is · z. The firſt evi- 
dent crater you meet with, after 
you have paſſed the grotto of Pau- 
ſilipo, is now the lake of Agnano; 
a ſmall remain of the ſubterraneous 


fire (which muſt probably have 


made the baſon for the lake, and 
raiſed the high grounds which form 
a ſort of amphitheatre round it) 
ſerves to heat rooms, which the 
Neapolitans make great uſe of in 


ſummer, for carrying off diverſe 


diſorders, by a ſtrong PEI 
This place is called the Sudatorio 
di San Germano; near the preſent 
bagnios, which are but poor little 
hovels, there are the ruins of a 
magnificent ancient bath, About 
an hundred paces from hence is the 


Grotto del Cane; I ſhall only men- 


tion, as a further proof of the pro- 
bability that the lake of Agnano 
was a volcano, that vapours of a 
pernicious quality, as that in the 
Grotto del Cane, are frequently 
met with in the neighbourhcod of 
Etna and Veſuvius, particularly at 
the time of, before, and after great 
eruptions. The noxious vapour 
having continued in the ſame force 
conſtantly ſo many ages, as it has 
done in the Grotto del Cane (for 
Pliny mentions this grotto), is in- 
deed a circumſtance in which it 
differs from the vapours near Ve- 
ſuvius and Etna, which ate not 
conſtant ; the cone forming the 
outſide of this ſuppoſed volcano is 
ſtill perfe& in many parts. 


1 Oppo- 


70 
Oppoſite to the Grotto del Cane, 


and immediately joining to the 
lake, rifes the mountain called 
Aſtruni, which, having, as I ima- 
ine, been thrown up by an ex- 
ploſion of a much later date, re- 
tains the conical ſhape and every 
ſymptom of a volcano in much 
reater perfection than that I have 
— deſcribing. The crater of 
Aſtruni is ſurrounded with a wall 
to confine boars and deer (this vol- 
cano having been for many years 
converted into a royal chace), - It 
may be about ſix miles or more in 
circumference ; in the plain at the 
bottom of the crater are two lakes, 
and in ſome books there is mention 
made of a hot ſpring, which I 
never have been able to find. There 
are many huge rocks of lava within 
the crater of Aſtruni, and ſome I 
have met with alſo in that of 
Agnano ; the cones of both theſe 
ſuppoſed volcanos are compoſed of 
tufa and ſtrata of looſe pumice, 
fragments of lava and other burnt 
matter, exactly reſembling the ſtrata 
- of Veſuvius. Bartholomeus Fatias, 
who wrote of the actions of King 
Alphonſo the Firſt (before the new 
mountain had been formed near 
Puzzale), conjectured that Aſtruni 
Had been a volcano. Theſe are his 
words : Locus Neapoli quatuor millia 
paſſuum proximus, quem vulgo Liſtronss 
wocant, nos unum e Phlegreis Campis 
ab ardore nuncupandum putamus. 
There is no entrance into the crater 
of either Aſtruni or Agnano, ex- 
cept-one, evidently made by art, 
and they both exactly correſpond 
with Strabo's deſcription of ave- 
nues ; the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Solfaterra and the Monte Gauro, 
or Barbaro as it is ſometimes called, 
which I ſhall deſcribe preſently. 
Near Allruni and towards the ſea 
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When 


riſes the Solfaterra, which not A 
the roc 


retains its cone or crater, but muc 


of its former heat. In the plain whence 
within the crater, ſmoke iſſues from a horrid 
many parts, as alſo from its ſides; to proce 
here, by means of ſtones and tiles that ma 
heaped over the crevices, through the pla 
which the ſmoke paſſes, they colled the oth 
in an aukward manner what they next thi 
call /ale armoniaco ; and from the has com 
ſand of the plain they extract ful. part of 
phur and alum. This ſpot well the road 
attended to might certainly produce doubted 
a good revenue, whereas I doubt un fron 
if they have hitherto ever cleared an activ 
2001. a year by it. The holloy ef lava, 
ſound — by throwing a bet big! 
heavy ſtone on the plain of the mice anc 
- crater of the Solfaterra ſeems to in- is about 
dicate, that it is ſupported by a you mee 
ſort of arched natural vault; and you com 
one is induced to think that there it iniſhe; 
is a pool of water beneath this vault an hund 
(which boils by the heat of a ſub- WW Pave ofte 
terraneous fire ſtill deeper) by the nes of 
very moiſt ſteam that iſſues from would be 
the cracks in the plain of the Sol- to the f 
faterra, which, like that of boiling may hay 
water, runs off a ſword or knife, volcano f 
preſented to it, in great drops, WW ed. Exc 
On the outſide, and at the foot of evidently 
the cone of the Solfaterra, towards tions like 
the lake of Agnano, water ruſhes weks up. 
out of the rocks, ſo hot, as . 4. 
raiſe the quickſilver in Fahrenheit [ have 
thermometer to the degree of boil WW V<luvius 
ing water, a fact of which I vn "*botto; 
myſelf an eye-witneſs. This 7 t was ro 
well worthy the obſervation of — 0 
curious, has been taken little note . 
of; it is called the Piſciarelli. Ide rom the 
common people of Naples have oO the) 
great faith in the efficacy of th rags. 
water, and make much uſe of it i 1 ich mi 
all cutaneous diſorders, as well ® 2 i 
for another diſorder that preval! e Vitr1fi 
here. It ſeems to be impregn#* mention 


d alum Way ſerve 
chiefly with ſulphur an Thea | | 
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When you approach your ear to 
the rocks of the Piſciarelli, from 
whence this water ouzes, you hear 
a horrid boiling noiſe, which ſeems 
to proceed from the huge cauldron, 
that may be ſuppoſed to be under 
the plain of the Solfaterra. On 
the other ſide of the Solfaterra, 
next the ſea, there 1s a rock which 
has communicated with the fea, till 
part of it was cut away to make 
the road to Puzzole ; this was un- 
doubtedly a confiderable lava that 
ran from the Solfaterra when it was 
an active volcano. Under this rock 
of lava, which is more than ſeventy 
feet high, there is a ſtratum of pu- 
miceand aſhes. This ancient lava 
is about a quarter of a mile broad; 
you meet with it abruptly before 
you come in ſight of Puzzole, and 
it finiſhes as abruptly within about 
an hundred paces of the town. TI 
have often thought that many quar- 
ries of ſtone upon examination 
would be found to owe their origin 
to the ſame cauſe, - though time 
may have effaced all figns of the 
volcano from whence they proceed- 
ed. Except this rock, which is 
endently lava and full of vitrifica- 
tions like that of Veſuvius, all the 
-y upon'the coaſt of Baia are of 
ua, 

| have obſerved in the lava of 
Veſavius and Etna, as in this, that 
the bottom as well as the ſurface of 
It was rough and porus, like the 
anders or ſcoriæ from an iron- 
foundery, and that for about a foot 
from the ſurface and from the bot- 
tom, they were not near ſo ſolid 
and compact as towards the centre; 
wich muſt undoubtedly proceed 
tom the impreſſion of the air upon 

e vitrified matter whilſt in fuſion. 

mention this circumitance, as it 
uy ſerve to point out true lava's 


with more certainty. . The ancient 
name of the Solfaterra was, Forum 
Vulcani, a ſtrong proof of its ori - 
gin from ſubterraneous fire. The 
egree of heat that the Solfaterra 
has preſerved for ſo many ages, 
feems to have calcined the ſtones 
upon its cone, and in its crater, as 
they are very white and crumble 
eaſily in the hotteſt parts. 

We come next to the new moun- 
tain near Puzzole, which, being of 
ſo very late a formation, preſerves 
its conical ſhape entire, and pro- 
duces as yet but a very ſlender ve- 
getation, It has a crater almoſt ay 
deep as the cone is high, which 
may be near a quarter of a mile 
perpendicular, and is in ſhape a 
regular inverted cone. At the ba- 
ſis of this new mountain (which is 
more than three miles in circum- 
ference), the ſand upon the ſea 
ſhore, and even that which is waſhed 
by the ſea itſelf, is burning hot for 
above the ſpace of an hundred 
yards ; if you take up a handful of 
the ſand below water, you are 
obliged to get rid of it directly, on 
account ot its intenſe heat. 

I had been long very deſirous of 
meeting with a good account of the 
formation of this new mountain, 
becauſe, proving this mountain to 
have been raiſed by meer exploſion 
in a plain, would prove at the ſame 
time, that all the neighbouring 
mountains, which are compoſed of 
the ſame materials, and have ex- 
actly or in part the ſame form, 
were raiſed in the like manner, and 
that the ſeat of fire, the cauſe of 
theſe exploſions, lies deep, which 
I have every reaſon to think, 

Fortunately, I lately found two 
very good accounts of the phæno- 
mena that attended the exploſion, 
which formed the new mountain, 
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publiſhed a few months after the 
event, As I think them very cu- 
rious, and greatly to my purpoſe, 
and as they are rare, I will give 
you a literal tranſlation of ſuch ex- 
tracts as relate to the formation of 
the Monte Nuovo. They are bound 
in one volume *. | 

The title of the firſt is, Dell In- 
cendio di Poxxuolo, Marco Antonio 
delli Falconi all Illuftrifima Sig- 
mora Marcheſa della Padula nel 
MDXXXVIII. 

At the head of the ſecond is, 
Ragionamento de! Terreme!o, del Nu- 
ovo Monte, del Aprimento di Terra in 
Pozzuolo nel! Inno 1538. & della 

ficatione d et. Per Piers Giacomo 

27 oledo; an 

book, Stampata in Nap. per Giovanni 
Sulztbach Alemano, a 22di Genaro 
1539, con gratia, & privilegio. 

_ «« Firſt then (ſ:ys Marco Anto- 
& nio delli Falconi), will I relate 


« ſimply and exact! y the operations 


* of nature, of which I was either 
« myſelf an eye-witneſs, or as they 
« were related to me by thoſe who 
<< had been witneſſes of them. It 
« 1s now two years that there have 
% been frequent earthquakes at 
% Pozzuolo, at Naples, and the 
" — parts; on the day, 
% and in the night before the ap- 
% pearance of this eruption, above 
« twenty ſhocks great and ſmall 
«« were felt at the abovementioned 
% places. The eruption made its 
% appearance the 29th of Septem- 
„ ber 1538, the feaſt of St. Mi- 
% chael the angel; it was on a 
« Sunday, about an hour in the 
% night; and as I have been in- 
% formed, they began to ſee on 


% that ſpot, between the hot baths 


This very ſcarce volume has been preſented by Mr. Hamilton to the Britiſh 


Mufeum, M. M. 


at the end of the 
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or ſweating rooms, and Trepe. 
gule, flames of fire, which f 
made their appearance at th 
baths, then extended toward 
Trepergule, and fixing in the 
little valley that. lies between the 
Monte Barbaro and the hillock 
called del Pericolo (which va 
the road to the lake of Avernyy 
and the bath), in a ſhort tine 
the fire increaſed to ſuch a c. 
gree that it burſt open the et 
in this place, and threw up 
great a quantity of aſhes and 
pumice ſtones mixed with water, 
as covered the whole country; 
and in Naples a ſhower of tle 
aſhes and water fell great pana 
the night. The next morning, 
which was Monday, and the lat 
of the month, the poor inhabl- 
tants of Pozzuobo, ſtruck with 
ſo horrible a ſight, quitted their 
habitations, covered with that 
muddy and black ſhower, which 
continued in that country tie 
whole day, flying death, but 
with faces painted with its - 
lours, ſome with their children 
in their arms, ſome with ſacks 
full of their goods, others lead- 
ing an aſs loaded with ther 
frightened family towards Ni 
ples, others carrying quantitie 
of birds of various ſorts that had 
fallen dead at the time the erup- 
tion began, others again with 
fiſh which they had found, and 
were to be met with in plenty 
upon the ſhore, the ſea havilg 
been at that time conſiderably 
dried up. Don Petro di Toledo, 
Viceroy of the kingdom, with 
many gentlemen, went to ſec 10 
wonderful an appearance; I ab, 


44 having 


at had 
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„ having met with the moſt ho- 
« nourable and incomparable gen- 
« tleman, Signior Fabritio Mora- 
« maldo, on the road, went and 
« ſaw the eruption and the many 
« wonderful effects of it. The ſea 
« towards Baia had retired a con- 
« fiderable way; though from the 
« quantity of aſhes and broken 
« pumice ſtones thrown up by the 
« eruption, it appeared almoſt to- 
« tally dry. I ſaw likewiſe two 
« ſprings 1n thoſe lately diſcovered 
« ruins, one before the houſe that 
« was the queen's, of hot and ſalt 
« water; the other of freſh and 
« cold water, on the ſhore, about 
* 250 paces nearer to the erup- 
« tion : ſome ſay, that ſtill nearer 
« to the ſpot where the eruption 
happened, a ſtream of freſh water 
« iſſued forth like a little river. 
„Turning towards the place of 
* the eruption, you ſaw mountains 
« of ſmoke, part of which was 
« yery black and part very white, 
6 riſe up to a great height; and 
« in the midſt of the ſmoke, at 
times, deep-coloured flames burſt 
« forth with huge ſtones and aſhes, 
and you heard a noiſe like the 
* diſcharge of a number of great 
* artillery, It appeared to me as 
if Typheus * Enceladus from 
Iſchia and Etna with innumerable 
« — or thoſe from the Campi 
Phlegrei (which according to the 
opinions of ſome were ſituated 
in this neighbourhood), were 
* come to wage war again with 
Jupiter. The natural hiſtorians 
may perhaps reaſonably ſay, that 
* the wiſe poets meant no more 
by giants, than exhalations, ſhut 
* up in the bowels of the earth, 
„which, not finding a free paſ- 
„ ſage, open ane by their own 


force and impulſe, and form 


% mountains, as thoſe which oc- 
«« fioned this eruption have been 
« ſeen to do; and methought I 
„% ſaw thoſe torrents of burnin 

«© ſmoke that Pindar deſcribes in 
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an eruption of Etna, now called 
Mon Gibello in Sicily, in imi- 
tation of which, as ſome ſay, 
Virgil wrote theſe lines: 


« Ip/e ſed horrificis juxta tonat 


« Hina ruinits, &C. 


« After the ſtones and aſhes with 
clouds of thick ſmoke had been 
ſent up, by the impulſe of the 
fire and windy exhalation (as 
you ſee in a great cauldron that 
boils), into the middle region of 
the air, overcome by their own 
natural weight, when from di- 
ſtance the ſtrength they had re- 
ceived from impulſe was ſpent, 
rejected likewiſe by the — 
unfriendly region, you ſaw them 
fall thick, and by degrees, the 
condenſed ſmoke clear away, 
raining aſhes with water and 
ſtones of different ſizes, accord- 
ing to the diſtance from the 
place: then by degrees with the 
ſame noiſe and ſmoke it threw 
out ſtones and aſhes again, and ſa 
on by fits, This continued two 
days and nights, when the ſmoke 
and force of the fire began to 
abate. The fourth day, which 
was Thuriday at 22 o'clock, 
there Was ſo great an eruption, 
that, as I was in the gulph of 
Puzzole coming from Iſchia, and 
not far from Miſenam, I ſaw, 
in a ſhort time, many columns 
of ſmoke ſhoot up, with the 
molt terrible noiſe I ever heard, 
and, bending over the ſea, came 
near our boat, which was four 
miles or more from the place of 

«« their 
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74 
« their birth; and the quantity of 


aſhes, ſtones, and ſmoke, ſeemed 
as if they would cover the whole 
earth and ſea. Stones, preat 
and ſmall, and aſhes more or 


leſs, according to the impulſe 


of the fire and exhalations, be- 


< pan to fall, fo that a great part 


66 
cc 
cc 
cc 


of this country was covered with 
aſhes ; and many that have ſeen 
it, ſay, they reached the vale of 
Diana, and ſome parts of Cala- 
bria, which are more than 150 
miles from Puzzuolo. The Fri- 
day and Saturday nothing but a 
little ſmoke appeared, ſo that 
many, taking courage, went 
upon the ſpot, and ſay, that with 
the ſtones and aſhes thrown up, 
a mountain has been formed 1n 


that valley, not leſs than three 


miles in circumference, and al- 
moſt as high as the monte Bar- 
baro, which is near it, coverin 

the —— — _ 0 
Trepergule, all thoſe buildings 
and the greateſt part of the baths 
that were about them; extend- 
ing South towards the ſea, North 
as far as the lake of Avernus, 
Weſt to the Sudatory, and join- 
ing Eaſt to the foot of the monte 
Barbaro, ſo that this place has 
changed its form and face in 
ſuch a manner as not to be 
known again, a thing almoſt in- 
credible to thoſe who have not 
ſeen it, that in ſo ſhort a time 
ſo conſiderable a mountain could 
have been formed. On its ſum- 
mit there is a mouth in the form 
of a cup, which may be a quar- 
ter of a mile in circumference, 
though ſome ſay it is as large as 
our market- place at Naples, 
from which there iſſues a con- 
ſtant ſmoke ; and though I have 
ſeen it only at a diſtance, 1t ap- 


<« pears very great. The Sunday 
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following, which was the 6th 
of October, many people goin 
to ſee this phznomenon, an 
ſome having aſcended half the 
mountain, others more, about 
22 o'clock there happened ſo 
ſudden and horrid an eruption, 
with ſo great a ſmoke, that many 
of theſe people were ſtifled, ſome 
of which could never be found, 
I have been told, that the num- 
ber of the dead or loſt amounted 
to twenty-four, From that time 
to this, nothing remarkable hap- 
pened ; it ſeems as if the erup- 
tion returned periodically, like 
the ague or gout, I believe 


-henceforward it will not hare 


ſuch force, though the eruption 
of the Sunday was accompanied 
with ſhowers of aſhes and water, 
which fell at Naples, and were 
ſeen to extend as far as the 
mountain of Somma, called Ve- 
ſuvius by the ancients ; and, as 
I have-often remarked, the 
clouds of ſmoke proceeding from 
the eruption, moved in a dire& 
line towards that mountain, as 
if theſe places had a correſpon- 
dence and connection one with 
the other. In the night, many 
beams and columns of fire were 
ſeen to proceed from this erup- 
tion, and fome like flaſhes of 
lightening. We have then, many 
circumſtances for our obſerva- 
tion, the earthquakes, the erup- 
tion, the drying up of the ſea, 
the quantity of dead fiſh and 
birds, the birth of ſprings, the 
ſhower of aſhes with water, an 

without water, the innumerable 
trees in that whole country, 4s 
far as the Grotto of Lucullus, 
torn from their roots, thrown 


down, ang. coyered r 
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«© from which were vomited furi- 


« that it gave one pain to ſee 
« them: and as all theſe” effects 
« were produced by the ſame cauſe 
« that produces earthquakes ; let 
« ys firit enquire how earthquakes 
« are produced, and from thence 
« we may easily comprehend the 
« cauſe of the abovementioned 
« events.” Then follows a dif- 
ſertacion on earthquakes, and ſome 
curious conjectures relative to the 
phznomena which attended this 
eruption, clearly and well expreſſed, 
conſidering, as the author himſelf 
apologizes, that at that time the 
Italian language had been little 
employed on ſuch ſubjects. 

The account of the formation 
of the monte Nuovo, by Pietro 


Giacomo di Toledo, is given in a 


dialogue betu cen the feigned per- 
ſonages of Peregrino and Sveſſano; 
the former of which ſays, ** it is 
© now two years that this province 
« of Campagna has been afflicted 
with earthquakes, the country 
t about Pozzuolo much more ſo 
* than any other parts, but the 
« 27th and the 28th of the month 
* of September laſt, the earth- 
„ quakes did not ceaſe day or 
night, in the abovementioned 
„city of Pezzuolo ; that plain 
* which lies between the lake of 
* Avernc, the monte Barbaro, and 
„the fea, was raiſed a little, and 
% many cracks were made in it, 
* from ſome of which iſſued water; 
* and at the ſame time the ſea, 
* which was very near the plain, 
* diied up about two hundred 
* paces, ſo that the fiſh were left 
* on the ſand, a prey to the inha- 
* bitants of Pozzuolo, At laſt, 
* on the 2gth of the ſaid month, 
about two hours in the night, 
the earth opened near the lake, 
* and diſcovered a horrid mouth, 
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ouſly, ſmoke, fire, ſtones, and 
mud compoſed of aſhes ; mak- 
ing, at the time of its opening, 
a noiſe like very loud thunder: 
the fire that iſſued from this 
mouth, went towards the walls 
of the unfortunate city; the 
ſmoke was partly black and 
partly white ; the black was 
darker than darkneſs itſelf, and 
the white was like the whiteſt 
cotton: theſe ſmokes, riſing in 
the air; ſeemed as if they would 
touch the vault of heaven ; the 
ſtones that followed, were, by 
the devouring flames, converted 
to pumice, the ſize of which (of 
ſome I ſay) were much larger 
than an ox. The ſtones went 
about as high as a croſs-bow can 
carry, and then fell down, ſome- 
times on the edge and ſometimes 
into the mouth itſelf, It is very 
true, that many of them in go- 
ing up could not be ſeen, on ac- 
count of the dark ſmoke; but 
when they returned from the 
ſmoky heat, they ſhewed plainly 
where thcy had been by their 
ſtrong ſmell of fetid ſulphur, 
ſike ſtones that have been 
th.own out of a mortar, and 
have paſſed through the ſmoke 
of inflamed gunpowder. The 
mud was of the colour of aſhes, 
and at firſt ”=_ liquid, then 4 
degrees leſs ſo, and in ſu 
quantities, that in leſs than 
twelve hours, with the help of 
the abovementioned ſtones, a 
mountain was raiſed of a thou- 
ſand paces in height. Not only 
Pozzuolo and the neighbouring 
country was full of this mud, 
but the city of Naples alſo, the 
beauty of whole palaces were, 
in a great meaſure, ſpoiled by 
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it, The aſhes were carried as 
far as Calabria by the force of 
the winds, burning up in their 
paſſage the graſs and high trees, 
many of which were borne down 
by the weight of them. An in- 
finity of birds alſo, and num- 
berleſs animals of various kinds, 
covered with this ſulphureous 
mud, gave themſelves up a prey 
to man. Now this eruption 
laſted two nights and two days 
without intermiffion, though, it 
is true, not always with the ſame 
force, but more or leſs: when 
it was at its greateſt height, even 
at Naples you heard a noiſe and 
thundering like heavy artille 
when two armies are engaged. 
The third day the eruption 
ceaſed, ſo that the mountain 
made its appearance uncovered, 
to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of 
one who ſaw it. On this 
day, when I went up with many 
people to the top of this moun- 
tain ; I ſaw down into its mouth, 
which was a round concavity of 
about a quarter of a mile in cir- 
cumference, in the middle of 
which the ſtones that had fallen 
were boiling up, juſt as in a 
t cauldron of water that 
ils on the fire, The fourth 
day it began to throw up again, 
and the ſeventh much more, but 
fill with leſs violence than the 
firſt night; it was at this time 
that many people, who were un- 
fortunately on the mountain, 
were either ſuddenly covered 
with afhes, ſmothered with 
ſmoke, or knocked down by 
ſtones, burnt by the flame, and 
left dead on the ſpot. The 
ſmoke continues to this day, 
and you often ſee in the night- 
time, fire in the midſt of it. Fi- 
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«« nally, to complete the hiſtory of 
% this new and unforeſeen event, 
in many parts of the new-made 
„ mountain, ſulphur begins to be 
«« generated.” Giacomo di To- 


ledo, towards the end of his differ. 


tation upon the phznomena attend. 
ing this eruption, ſays, that the 
lake of Avernus had a communica- 
tion with the ſea, before the time 
of the eruption ; and that he ap- 
prehended that the air of Puzzole 
might come to be affected in ſum- 
mer-time, by the vapours from the 
ſtagnated waters of the lake, which 
is actually the caſe. 

You have, Sir, from theſe ac- 
counts, an inſtance of a mountain, 
of a conſiderable height and di- 
menſions, formed in a plain, by 
mere ee in the ſpace of 
forty-eight hours. The earthquakes 
having been ſenfibly felt at a great 
diſtance from the ſpot where the 
opening was made, proves clearly, 
that the fu — fire was 85 

eat depth below the ſurface of 
the plain; it is as clear that thoſe 
earthquakes, and the exploſion, 

rocceded from the ſame cauſe, the 
ormer having ceaſed upon the ap- 
pearance of the latter. Does not 
this circumſtance evidently contra- 
dict the ſyſtem of M. Buffon, and 
of all the natural hiſtorians, who 
have placed the ſeat of the fire of 
volcanos towards the center, or near 
the ſummit of the mountains, which 
they ſuppoſe to furniſh the matter 
emitted? Did the matter which 
proceeds from a volcano in an 
eruption come from ſo inconkder- 
able a depth as they imagine, that 
part of the mountain fituated above 
their ſup ofed ſeat of the fire muſt 
— be deſtroyed, or diſl- 
pated in a very ſhort time : on the 
contrary, an eruption uſually * 
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to the height and bulk of a volcano; 
and who, that has had an opportu- 
nity of making obſervations on 
volcanos, does not knew, that the 
matter they have emitted for many 
ages, in lavas, aſhes, ſmoke, &c. 
could it be collected together, 
would more than ſuffice to form 
three ſuch mountains as the (ſimple 
cone or mountain of the exiſting 
volcano? With reſpe& to Veſuvi- 
us, this could be plainly proved; 
and I refer to my letter upon the 
ſubje& of Etna, to ſhew the quan- 
tity of matter thrown up in one 
ſingle eruption, by that terrible 
volcano, Another proof that the 
real ſeat of the fire of volcanos lies 
even greatly below the general level 
of the country whence the moun- 
tain ſprings, 1s, that was it only at 
an inconſiderable depth below the 
baſis of the mountain, the quantity 
of matter thrown up would ſoon 
leave ſo great a void immediate! 
under it, that the mountain itſelf 
muſt undoubtedly . ſink and diſap- 
pear after a few eruptions. 

In the above accounts of the for- 
mation of the new mountain, we 
are told that the matter firſt thrown 
up, was mud compoſed of water 
and aſhes, mixed with pumice 
tones and other burnt matter: on 
tae road leading from Puzzole to 
Cuma, part of the cone of this 
mountain has been cut away to 
widen the road. I have there ſeen 
that its compoſition is a %a inter- 
mixed with pumice, ſome of which 
ve really of the ſize of an ox, as 
mentioned in Toledo's account, and 
exactly of the ſame nature as the 
h of which every other high 
ground in its neighbourbood is 
compoſed ; ſimilar alſo to that 
Which covers Herculaneum. Ac- 


- Cording to the above accounts, af. 


greatly pleaſed at being 


ter the muddy ſhower ceaſed, it 
rained dry aſhes: this circumſtance 
will account for the ſtrata of looſe 
pumice and ſaſhes, that are gene- 
rally upon the ſurface of all the 
tufas in this country, and which 
were moſt probably thrown up in 
the ſame manner, At the firſt 
opening of the earth, in the plain 
near Puzzole, both accounts ſay, 
that ſprings of water burſt forth z 
this water, mixing with the aſhes, 
certainly occaſioned the muddy 
ſhower ; when the ſprings were ex- 
hauſted, there muſt naturally have 
enſued a ſhower of dry aſhes and 
umice, of which we have been 
ikewiſe aſſured. I own, I was 
in this 
manner enabled to account ſo well 
for the formation of theſe rafe 
ſtones and the veins of dry and 
looſe burat matter above them, of 
which the ſoil of almoſt the whole 
country I am deſcribing is com- 
poſed ; and I do not know that any 
one has ever attended to this cir- 
cumſtance, though I find that ma- 
ny authors, who have deſcribed 
this country, have ſuſſ that 
parts of it were formed by explo- 
ſion, Wherever then this ſort of 
tufa is found, there is certainly 
— authority to ſuſpect its having 
formed in the ſame manner 
as the tu of this new mountain; 
for, as I ſaid before, nature is ge- 
nerally uniform in all her opera- 
tions, 

It is commonly imagined that 
the new mountain roſe out of the 
Lucrine lake which was deſtroyed 
by it ; but in the above account, 
no mention 1s made of the Lucrine 
lake ; it may be ſuppoſed then, that 
the famous dam, which Strabo and 
many other ancient authors men- 
tion to have ſeparated that ou 
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from the ſea, had been ruined by 
time or accident, and that the lake 
became part of the ſea before the 
exploſion of 1538. 

If the above deſcribed eruption 
was terrible, that which formed the 
monte Barbaro (or Gauro, as it 
was. formerly called), muſt haye 
been dreadful indeed. It joins im- 
mediately to the new, mountain, 
which in ſhape and compoſition it 
exactly reſembles z but it is at leaſt 
three times as conſiderable. Its 
crater cannot be leſs than ſix miles 
in circumference ; the plain within 
the crater, one of the moſt fertile 
ſpots I ever ſaw, is about four 
miles in circumference ; there 1s 
no entrance to this plain, but one 
on the caſt ſide of the mountain, 
made evidently by art; in this ſec- 
tion you have an opportunity of 
feeing that the matter, of which 
the mountain is compoſed, is exactly 
ſimilar to that of the monte Nuovo. 
It was this mountain that produced 
(as ſome authors have ſuppoſed) the 
celebrated Falernian wine of the 
ancients. | 

Cuma, allowed to have been the 
molt ancient city ef Italy, was built 
on an eminence, which is likewiſe 
compoſed of tufa, and may be na- 
turally ſuppoſed a ſection of the 
cong formed by a very ancient ex- 
plohon, | 

The lake of Avernus fills the bot- 
tom of the crater of a mountain, 
undoubtedly produced by explo- 
fon, and whoſe interior and exte- 
rior form, as well as the matter of 
which it is compoſed, exactly re- 
ſemble the monte Barbaro and 
monte Nuovo. At that part of the 
baſis of this mountain which 1s 
waſhed by the ſea of the bay of 
Puzzole, the ſand is ſtill very hot, 
though conſtantly waſhed by the 


waves; and into the cone of the 
mountain, near this hot ſand, a 
narrow paſſage of about 100 pa- 
ces in length is cut, and leads to a 
fountain of boiling water, which, 
though brackiſh, boils fiſh and fleh 
without giving them any bad taſte 
or quality, as I have experienced 
more than once. This place is 
called Nero's bath, and is ſtill made 
uſe of for a ſudatory, as it was by 
the ancients; the ſteam that riſes 
from the hot fountain above men- 
rioned, confined in the narrow ſub- 
terraneous paſſage, foon produces 
a violent perſpiration upon the pa- 
tient who fits therein. This bath 
is reckoned a preat ſpecific in that 
diſtemper whick is ſuppoſed to have 
made its appearance at Naples, 
before it ſpread its contagion over 
the other parts of Europe. 

Virgil and other ancient authors 
ſay, that birds could not fly with 
fafety over the lake of Avernus, 
but that fell therein ; a cir- 
cumſtance favouring my opinion 
that this was once the mouth of 2 
volcano. The vapour of the ſul- 
phur and other minerals muſt un- 
doubtedly have been more power- 
ful the nearer we go back to the 
time of the — 2 of the vols 
cano; and I am convinced that 
there are ſtill ſome remains of thoſe 
vapours upon this lake, as 1 have 
obſerved there are very ſeldom any 
water fowl upon it ; and that when 
they do go there, it is but for 3 
ſhort time, whilſt all the other lakes 
in the neighbourhood are conſtantly 
covered with them, in the winter 
ſeaſon. Upon mount Veſuvius, in 
the year 1766, during an eruption, 
when the air was impregna with 
noxious vapours, I have myſe 
picked up dead birds frequenti). 


The caſtle of Baia ftands upon 2 
; conſiderable 


conſiderable eminence, compoſed of 
the uſval ta and ſtrata of pumice 
and aſhes, from which I concluded 
I ſhould find ſome remains of the 
craters from whence the matter 
iſſued; accordingly, having aſ- 
cended the hill, I ſoon diſcovered 
two very viſible craters, juſt be- 
hind the caſtle. : 

The lake called the Mare morto 
was alſo, moſt probably, the cra- 
ter from whence iſſued the mate- 
rials which formed the Promontory 
of Miſenum, and the high grounds 
around this lake. Under the ruins 
of an ancient building near the 

int of Miſenum, in a vault, there 
15 a vapour, or mofete, exactly fimi- 
lar in its effects to that of the 
Grotto del Cane, as I have often 
experienced. 

The form of the little iſland of 
Nifida ſhews plainly its origin. It 
is half a hollow cone of a volcano 
cut perpendicularly ; the half cra- 
ter forms a little harbour called the 
Porto Pavone ; I ſuppoſe the other 
half of the cone to have been de- 
tached into the ſea by earthquakes, 
or perhaps by the violence of the 
waves, as the part that 1s wanting 
5 the fide next to the open ſea, 

The fertile and pleaſant iſland 
of Procita ſhews alſo moſt evident 
ſigus of its production by exploſion, 
the nature of its ſoil being directly 
limilar to that of Baia and Puz- 
role; this iſland ſeems really, as 
was imagined by the ancients, to 
have been detached from the neigh- 
bouring iſland of Iſchia. 

There is no ſpot, I believe, that 
could afford a more ample field for 
curious obſervations, than the ifland 
of Iſchia, called Enaria, Inarime, 

Pithecuſa, by the ancients. I 
awe viſited it three times; and 
ſummer paſſed thres weeks 
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there, during which time, I exa- 
mined, with attention, every part 
of it. Ifchia is eighteen miles in 
circumference : the whole of its 
ſoil is the ſame as that near Veſu-. 
vius, Naples, and Puzzole. There 
are numberleſs fprings, hot, warm, 
and cold, diſperfed over the whole 
iſland, the waters of which are im- 


pregnated with minerals of various 


ſorts ; ſo that, if you give credit 
to the inhabitants of the country, 
there 1s no diſorder but what finds 


its remedy here. In the hot months 


(the ſeaſon for making uſe of theſe 
haths), thoſe who have occaſion 
for them flock hither from Naples. 
A charitable inſtitution ſends and 
maintains three hundred pa- 
tients at the baths of Gurgitelli 
every ſeaſon. By what I could 
learn of theſe poor patients, thoſe 
baths have really done wonders, in 
caſes attended with obſtinate tu- 
mours, and in contractions of the 
tendons and muſcles, The patient 
begins by bathing, and then is 
buried in the hot ſand near the ſea. 
In many parts of the iſland, the 
ſand is burning hot, even under 
water. The ſand on ſome parts 
of the ſhore is almoſt entirely com- 

ed of particles of iron ore; at 
eaſt they are attracted by the load- 
ſtone, as I have experienced. Near 
that part of the iſland called Lacco, 
there is a rock of an ancient lava, 
forming a ſmall cavern, which is 
ſhut up with a door; this cavern 
is made uſe of to cool liquors and 
fruit, which it does in a ſhort time 
as effectually as ice. Before the 
door was opened, I felt the cold to 
my legs very ſenſibly ; but when 
it was opened, the cold ruſhed out 
ſo as to give me pain, and within 
the grotto it was intolerable. [ 
was not ſenſible of wind attending 
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this cold; though upon mount Etna 
and mount Veſuvius, where there 
are caverns of this kind, the cold 
is evidently occaſioned by a ſub- 
terraneous wind: the natives call 
ſuch places ventaroli. May not 
the quantity of nitre, with which 
all theſe places abound, account in 
ſome meaſure for ſuch extreme 
cold? My thermometer was un- 
Juckily broken, or I would have 
informed you of the exact degree 
of the cold in this ventaroli of Iſ- 
chia, which is by much the ſtrongeſt 
In its effects I ever felt. The an- 
cient lavas of Iſchia ſhew, that the 
eruptions there have been very for- 
midable ; and hiftory informs us, 
that its firſt inhabitants were driven 
out of the iſland by the frequency 
and the viplence of them. There 
are ſome of theſe ancient lavas not 
leſs than two hundred feet in depth. 
The mountain of St. Nicola, on 
which there is at preſent a convent 
of hermits, was called by the an- 
cients Epomeus; it is as high, if 
not higher, than Veſuvius, and ap- 
pears to me to be a ſection of the 
cone of the ancient and principal 
volcano of the iſland, its compoſi- 
tion being all ya or lava. The 
cells of the convent abovemen- 
tioned are cut out of the mountain 
itſelf ; and there you ſee plaioly 
that its compoſition no way dif- 
fers from the matter that covers 
Herculaneum, and forms the monte 
Nuovo. There is no ſign of a crater 
on the top of this mountain, which 
riſes almoſt to a ſharp point ; time, 
and other accidents, may be reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſed to have worn away 
this diſtinctive mark of its having 
been formed by exploſion, as I have 
ſeen to be the caſe in other moun- 
tains, formed evidently by explo- 
fon, on the flanks of Etna and 


3 


Veſuvius. Strabo, in his 5th book, 
upon the ſubject of this iſland, 
quotes Timzus, as having ſaid, 
that, a little before his time, a 
mountain in the middle of Pithe- 
cuſa, called Epomeus, was ſhook 
by an earthquake, and vomited 
ſtames. 
There are many other riſing 
grounds in this iſland, that, from 
the nature of their compoſition, 
muſt lead one to think the ſame as 
to their origin. Near the village 
of Caſtiglione, there is a moun- 
tain formed ſurely by an exploſion 
of a much later date, having 
preſerved its conical form and cra- 
ter entire, and producing as yet 
but a ſlender vegetation : there is 
no account, however, of the date 
of this eruption, Nearer the town 
of Iſchia, which is on the ſea ſhore, 
at a place called Le Cremate, there 
is a crater, from which, in the year 
1301 or 1302, a Java ran quite 
into the ſea ; there is not the leaſt 
vegetation on this lava, but it is 
nearly in the fame ſtate as the mo- 
dern lavas of Veſuvius. Pontano, 
Maranti, and D. Franceſco Lom- 
bardi, have recorded this eruption; 
the latter of whom ſays, that it 
lated two months, that many men 
and beaſts were killed by the explo- 
ſion, and that a number of the in- 
habitants were obliged to ſeek for 
refuge at Naples and in the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. In ſhort, accord- 
ing to my idea, the iſland of Iſchia 
muſt have taken its riſe from the 
bottom of the ſea, and been in- 
creaſed to its preſent ſize by divers 
later exploſions. This is not ex- 
traordinary, when hiſtory tells us 
(and from. my own obſervation | 
have reaſon to believe) that the Lt- 
pary iſlands were formed in 


like manner, There has been 10 
eruption 


eruption in Iſchia fince that juſt 
mentioned, but earthquakes are 
very frequent there ; two years ago, 
as I was told, they had a very con- 
ſiderable ſhock of an earthquake in 
this iſland. . | 
Father Goree's account of the 
formation of the new iſland in the 
Archipelago (ſituated between the 
two iſlands called Kammeni, and 
near that of Santorini) of which he 
was an eye - wieneſs, ſtrongly con- 
firms the probability of the conjec- 
tares I venture to ſend you, relative 
to the formation of thoſe iſlands 
and that part of the continent above 
deſcribed : it ſeems likewiſe to con- 
firm the accounts given by Strabo, 
Pliny, Juſtin, and other anciert 
authors, of many iflands in the Ar- 
chipelago, formerly called the Ci- 
clades, having ſprung up from the 
bottom of the ſea in the like man- 
ner. According to Pliny, in the 
ach year of the cxxxv Olympiad, 
237 years before the Chriſtian æra, 
the iſland of Thera (now Santorini) 
and Thereſia were formed by ex- 
plolion ; and, 130 years later, the 
land Hiera (now called the great 
Kammeni) roſe up. Strabo de- 
ſcribes the birth of this iſland in 
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en theſe words: In the middle ſpace 
lo- * between Thera and Theraſia 
* * flames burſt out of the ſea for 
for door days, which, by degrees, 
gh- " tirowing up great maſſes, as if 
od * they had” been raiſed by ma- 
-hia * chines, they formed an iſland of 
the . twelve ſtadia in circuit.” And 
in- Juſtia ſays of the ſame iſland, Fo- 
vers anno inter inſular I heramenem et 
ex- am, medio utrinſque ripe et 
$ us mars patio, terre motus fuit : in 
on 1 fuo,- cum admiratione navigantium, 
Li- Arie ex prefundo cum calidis aguit 
Inſala eme r ſit. ; 


Ply men; R 
"+45" wa alſo the forma 
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I ſtrongly ſu 


8 
tion of Aſproniſi, or the Wh te 
Mand, by exploſion, in the time of 
Veſpaſian. 
that in the year 1628, one of the 
iſlands of the Azores, near the 
Hand of St. Michael, roſe ap from 
the bottom of the ſea, which was 
in that place 160 fathoms deep; 
and that this iſland, which was 
raiſed in fifteen days, is three 
leagues long, a league and a half 


broad, and riſes three hundred and 


fixty feet above water. 

Father Goree, in his account of 
the formation of the new iſland in 
the - Archipelago, mentions two 
diſtinct matters that entered into 
the compoſition of this iſland, the 
one black, the other white. Aſ- 
proniſi, probably from its 
name, is compoſed of the white 
matter, which if, upon examina- 
tion, ſhould prove to be a fu, as 

bed, I ſhould think 
myſelf ſtill more grounded in m 
conjectures; though I muſt confeſs, 
as it is, I have ſcareely a doubt 
left with reſpect to the country I 
have been deſcribing having been 
thrown up in a long ſeries of ages 
by various exploſions from ſubter- 
raneous fire. Surely there are at 
preſent many exiſting volcanos in 
the known world ; and the memo 
of many others have been handed 
down to us by hiſtory. May there 
not therefore have been many others 
of ſuch ancient dates as to be out 
of the reach of hiſtory ? 

Such wonderful operations of na- 

ture are certainly intended by all- 


wiſe providence for ſome great * Þ 


poſe. They are not confined to 
any one part of the globe, ſor there 
are volcanos exiſting in the four 
uurters of it. We ſee 'the great 
ertility of the foil thrown up by 
exploſion, in part of the country I 

G W 


t is known, likewiſe, 
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have deſcribed, which on that ac- 
count was called by the ancients 
Campania Felix, The ſame cir- 
cumftance is evident in Sicily, 
juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt fer- 
tile ſpots in the world; and the 
granary of Italy. May not ſubter- 
raneous fire be conſidered as the 

reat plough (if I may be allowed 

e expreſſion) which nature makes 
uſe of to turn up the bowels of the 
earth, and afford us freſh fields to 
work upon, whilſt we are exhauſt- 
ing thoſe we are actually in poſſeſ- 


ſion of, by the frequent crops we 
draw from them ? Would it not be 
found, upon enquiry, that many 
precious min muſt have re- 


mained far out of our reach, had 
it not been for ſuch operations of 
nature? It is evidently ſo in this 
country, But ſuch great enquiries 
would lead me far indeed. I will 
only add a reflection, which my own 
little experience in this branch of 
natural hiſtory furniſhes me with. 


It is that we are apt to judge of the by 


great operations of nature on too 
confined a plan. When firſt I came 


to Naples, my —— gn 


with reſpect to natural hiſtory, was 
confined to mount Veſuvius, and 
the wonderful phænomena attend- 
ing a burning mountain ; but, in 


proportion as I began to perceive. 


the evident marks of the ſame ope- 
ration having been carried on in 
the different parts above deſcribed, 
and likewiſe in Sicily, in a greater 


degree, I looked upon mount Ve- 


ſuvius only as a ſpot on which na- 


ture was at preſent active, and 
thought myſelf fortunate in having 
an opportunity of ſeeing the man- 
ner in which one of her great ope- 
rations (an operation, I believe 


much leſs out of her common courſe 
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r generally imagined) was ef- 


„tion © 


Such remarks as I have made on 
the eruptions of mount Veſuvius, 


during my refidence at Naples, 
have been tranſmitted to the Royal 
Soviety, who have done them more 


honour than they deſerved. Many 
more might be made upon this ac- 
tive volcano, by a perion who had 
leiſure, a previous knowledge of 
the natural hiſtory of the earth, a 
knowledge of chemiſtry, and was 
practiſed in phyſical experiments, 
particularly thoſe of electricity. I 
am convinced that the ſmoke of 
volcanos contains always a portion 
of electrical matter, which is ma- 
ni feſt at the time of great eruptions, 
as is mentioned in my account of 
the great eruption of Veſuvius in 
1767. The peaſants in the neigh- 
bourhood of my villa, ſituated at 
the foot of Veſuvius, have aſſured 
me, that, during the eruption laſt 
mentioned, they were more alarmed 
the lightening and balls of fire 
that fell about them with a crack- 
ling noiſe, than by the lava and 
the uſual attendants of an eruption. 
I find in all the accounts of great 
eruptions mention made of this 
ſort of lightening, which is diſtin- 
uiſhed here by the name of Ferill. 
racini, in his account of the great 
one of Veſuvius in 1631, ſays, that 
the column of ſmoke which iſſued 
from its crater, went over near 4 
hundred miles of country, and that 
ſeveral men and beaſt were 
dead by lightening, iſſuing from 
this ſmoke in its courſe. 

The nature of the noxious va- 
pours, called here mofete, that a 
hy ſet in motion by an erup- 

the volcano, and are then 
manifeſt in the wells and the ſub. 
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jeous parts of its neighbour- 
— — likewiſe to — little 
underſtbod. From ſome experi- 
ments very lately made, by the in- 
ious Dr. Nuth, on the mofete of 
-Grotto del Cane, it appear3 
thit all its known qualities and ef- 
ſects correſpond with thoſe attri- 
buted to fixed air. Juſt before the 
eruption of 1767, a vapour of this 
kind broke into the king's chapel 
at Portci, by which. a ſervant, 
opening the door of it; was ſtrucle 
down. About the ſame time; as 
bis Siciliart majeſty was ſhooting 
in a paddock near the palace, a 
dog dropped down; as was ſu 
= ina fit; a boy going to take 
im up dropped likewiſe ; a perſon 
ſent; ſuſpecting the accident to 
have proceeded from a mofete, im- 
mediately dragged them both from 
the ſpot where they lay, in doing 
which; he was himſelf ſenſible of 
the vapour; the boy and the dog 
ſoon recovered. His Sicilian ma- 
ity did nie the honour of inform- 
ing me himſelf of this accident 
ſoon after it had happened; I have 
met with theſe moferes often, when 
I have been making my obſerva- 
tions on the borders of mount Ve- 
fovius, particularly in caverns, and 
once on the Solfaterra. The va- 
pour affects the noſtrils, throat, and 
Romach; juſt as the ſpirit of hartſ- 
hora, or any ſtrong volatile ſalts, 
and would ſoon prove fatal if you 
did not immediately remove from 
t, Under the ancient city of Pom- 
peil, the mofetes are very frequent 
bad — ſo that the excava- 
that are ing on there are 
often — by thank; at all 
umes mofetes are to be met with 
under ancient lavas of Veſuvius, 


faucularly thoſe of the great erup- 
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tion of 1631. In Serao's account 
of the eruption of 1737, and in the 
chapter upon mofetes, he has re- 
corded ſeveral curious experiments 
relative to this phænomenon. The 
Canonico Recupero, who, as I 
mentioned to you iti a former let- 
ter, is watching the operations'of 
mount Etna, has juſt informed nie, 
that a very powerful mefete has 
lately manifeſted itſelf in the neigh» 
bourhood of Etna ; and that he 
found near the ſpot from whence it 
riſes, animals, birds, and inſeQs, 
dead, and the ftron ſort of 
ſhrubs blaſted, whilſt the graſs and 
tenderer plants did not ſeem to be 
affected. The circumſtance of this 
mofete, added to that of the frequent 
earthquakes felt lately at — 
aud Meſſina, makes it probable 
that an eruption of mount Etna is 
at hand. | 

I am alarmed at the length of 
this letter. By endeavouring to 
make myſelf clearly underſtood, I 
have been led to make, what I 
thought, neceſſary digreſſions. I 
muſt therefore beg of your good- 
neſs, that, ſhould you find this me- 
moir in its preſent ſtate, too tous 
(which I greatly apprehend) to be 
preſented to our reſpectable So- 


ciety, you will make only ſuch ex- 
tracts from it as you ſhall think 
will be moſt agrecable and intereſt- 
ing. I am; * 
SIR, 
With great truth and regard, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
William HAMILTON, 
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aff» Account of the Nyl-ghau, an In- 
diax Animal, net bitherts deſcribed. 
Ay William Hunter, M. D. F. R. S- 


Lend Feb. a8, 1771] 


MONG the riches which, of 

late years, have been im- 
ported from India, may be reckoned 
a fine animal, the Nyl-ghau ; which, 
it is to be hoped, will now be pro- 
om in this country, fo as to 
one of the molt wſefa], or 

at leaſt one of the moſt ornamental 
beaſts of the field. It is larger than 
any ruminant of this — ex- 
cept the ox ; its fleſh probably will 
be found to be delicious ; and, if 
3 ſhould prove docile enough to 
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be eaſily trained to labour, its great 


ſwiftneſs, with conſiderable ſtrength, 
might be applied, one would think, 
to valuable purpoſes. 

Good paintings of animals give 
much clearer ideas than deſcrip- 
tions. Whoever looks at the pic- 
ture, which was done under my 
eye, by Mr. Stubbs, that excel- 

taarnter of animals, can never 
de 8 4 loſs 1 Nyl- 
au, wherever he may happen 
__ with it. — 1 al 
attempt a deſcription of the ani - 
wal; and then give as much of its 
hiſtory as I have been hitherto able 
to learn. The account will be 
' Imperfe@: yet it will give natu- 
raliſts ſome pleaſure in the mean 
time to know even a little of a 
large and elegant animal, which 
has not hitherto been deſcribed, or 
At firſt fight, the male Nyl-ghau 
ſtruck my imagination with bein 
. of a middle nature, between bl 
_ Eattle and deer ; ſuch an animal as 


four feet and ten inches; and 2 
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we might ſuppoſe a mule would be 
that was the produce of theſe ws 
of beaſts, In ſize, it is av 
mach ſmaller than the one, as it is 
larger than the other: and in ity 
form: there is a very apparent mix- 
ture of reſemblance to both. [ts 
body, horns, and tail, are not un- 
OE — a bull; and the head, 
” „ Are like thoſe 

of deer. * | rg 

Corovs. The colour, in ge- 
neral, is aſh, or grey, from a mix- 
ture of black hairs and white: 
moſt of the hairs are half white, 
and half black; the white part is 
towards the root. The colour of 
its legs is darker than that of its 
body ; the ſame thing may be ſaid 
of its head, with this peculiarity, 
that there the darker colour is not 
general and uniform, but fone 

are almoſt quite black. In 

parts to be mentioned here- 
after, the hair is of a beautifol 
white colour. 

Txuxx. The height of the 
back, where there is a ſlight emi- 
nence over the ſhoulder-blade, is 
four feet and one inch; at the 
higheſt part, immediately behind 
the loins, it is only four feet. The 
ral length of the trunk, as ſeen 
In a fide view, from the root of the 
neck to the pendulous tail, is about 
four feet; which is nearly the 
height of the animal; ſo that, in 
a fide view, when 2 
its lel, its and 11 
tx — wer, a ſquare, 
and the d upon which it 
ſtands makes the fourth. _ 

Round the body, immediate) 
behind the ſhoulder, it meafurts 


little more juſt before the hind f 
bat this laſt dimenſion, no 
will vary conſiderably, as it = 
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and drink, | 
Hain. The hair on the body 
in general is thinner, more briſtly, 
nf hon er, than on our black 
cattle. On the belly, and upper 
of the limbs, it is longer and 
ker than upon the back and 


Mans. All along the ridge or 
edge of the neck and back, as far 
as the poſterior part of the hump 
which is over the ſhoulder-blades, 
the hair 4s blacker, longer, and 
more erect; making a ſhort, and 
* upright mane. 

be umbilical and hypogaftric 

regions of the belly, the inſde of 

the thighs, and all thoſe parts which 

1 covered by the tail, are —— 
tium penis is not ma 

vida a of hair; and uu ſheath 
the penis projects very little. 

— The teſticles are 
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Tait, The bones of the tail 
down to within two inches of 
top of the os calcis. The end of 
the tail is ornamented with long 
black hair, and likewiſe with ſome 
white, eſpecially on the inſide. On 
the inſide of the tail, except near 
its extremity, there is no hair; 
and on the right and left there is a 
border of long white hair, which 
ma tes it. on the inſide look like a 
feather, . 

Lecs. The legs are ſmall in 
proportion to their length; more 
ſo than in our black cattle, and 
rather leſs ſo than in our deer. 
The length of the fore leg is a little 
more than twe feet and ſeven 
inches, There is one white ſpot 
on the fore part of each foot, al- 
molt immediately above the large 
hoofs ; and another ſmaller white 
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ſpot hefore che ſmall hoofs : above 


each of the ſmall hoofs, there is a 
remarkable tuft of long white hair, 


which turns round in a flat curl. 


The large hoofs of the — 
are of an aukward length. Th 
was very obſervable in every one of 
the five individuals of this ſpecies 
which I have ſeen ; yet it was ſuſ- 
pected to be the effect of confine- 
ment; and the examination of the 
hoof, in the dead animal, proved 
that it was ſo. * 
Neck The neck is long and 
ſlender, as in deer; and when the 
head is raiſed, it has the double 
turn of the italic letter S. At the 
throat, there is a ſhield · like ſpot of 
beautiful white hair; and lower 
down, on the . of the con- 
vexity of the neck, there is a mane» 
like tuft of long, black hair. 
HzaD. The head is long and 
ſlender. From the horns, it riſes 
upwards and backwards to join the 
neck. Its length, from the horns 
only to the point of the noſe, is 
about one foot two inches and three 
quarters, | 
Nos gx. The partition between 
the noſtrils was artificially perfo- 
rated for fixing a cord, or bridle, 
according to the Eaſtern cuſtom af 
tying up or leading horned cattle. 
The noſtrils are very „in a di- 
rection almoſt parallel to the mouth, 
_ are wideſt at their anterior 
MovTnr. The ri&is oris is long; 
and as far as this reaches, the lower 
jaw is white : fo is the upper lip, 
as far as the noſtril. s 
Tzzrn. There are fix grinders 
in each fide of each jaw, and four 
inciſor teeth in half of the 
lower jaw. The firſt of the inci- 
ſors is very broad: and the reſt 
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placed more outwards or back- 


wards. T i 3 
Ev Es. e eyes in general are 
dark coloured; for all of the con- 


junctiwa that can be commonly ſeen 


is of that complexion. In an ob- 
lique or fide view, the cornea, and 
all that is ſeen through it, is blue, 
like burniſhed ſteel. The pupil is 
oval, or oblong, from fide to fide 
and the iris is almoſt black. 
" Ears. The ears are | and 
beautiful, above ſeven inches in 
length, and ſpread to a confider- 
able breadth near their end. They 
are white on their edge, and on 
their infide ; except where two 
black bands mark the hollow of 
the ear with a zebra-like variety. 
Horns. The horns are ſeven 
inches long; they are fix inches 
round at their ropt, and growing 
Imaller by degrees, they terminate 
in a blunt point. At their root 
they have three flattened ſides, di- 
vided by ſo many angles: one of 
the angles is turned forwards, and 
Tonſequently one of the ſides back - 
wards. This triangular . ſhape is 
gradually leſs perceptible towards 
the extremity. At the root there 
are ſlight circular wrinkles, in pro- 
tion to the age of the animal. 
he body and point of the horn is 
ſmooth, and the whole of a very 
dark colour, They riſe upwards, 
forwards and outwards at a very 
obtuſe angle, with the forehead or 


face. They are gently bended, aud 
the concavity 1s turned inwards, 
and a little forwards. The diſtance 
between them at the roots is three 
inches and a quarter, - at the points 
fix inches and a quarter, and at 
their moſt hollow middle parts leſt 
than fix inches. * + 
Foon. It eats oats, but not 
Pp; is fonder of graſs and 
ay“; but is always delighted with 
wheat bread, When thirſty, it 
would drink two gallons of water. 
Duxc, Its dung is in the form 
of ſmall round balls, of the ſize of 
a nutmeg ; and it paſſes a quantity 
of ——— 2 alte 
ſound. | | 
MannsRs. Though. it was re- 
rted to have been exceedingly 
icious, it was in reality a molt 
om creature while in my-cuſtody, 
eemed pleaſed with eyery kind of 
familiarity, always licked the band 
which either ſtroaked, or gave it 
bread, and never once attempted te 
uſe its horns offenſively, It ſeemed 
to have much dependance on it's 
organs of ſmell, and inuffed keenly, 
and with noiſe, whenever any per- 
ſon came within ſight. It did 6 
likewiſe when any food or drink 
was brought to it; and was ſo 
eaſily offended with a ſmell, or ſo 
cautious, that it would not 
the bread which I offered, when my 
hand had touched oil of turpentine 
l  -— PORE 


. General Carnac informs me, that no hay is made in India; their horſes 


are fed with graſs freſh cut, and a 


in of the pulſe kind, called Gram. 


© + General Carnac, in ſome obſervations which he favoured me with upon 
this ſubje&t, ſays, © All of the deer kind have the ſenſe * ſmelling very ex- 


- 


1 quiſite. 1 have frequently obſeryed cf tame deer, to 


om bread is often 


k given, and which they are in general fond of, that if you preſent them a 
60 piece that has been bitten, they will not touch it. I have made the ſawe 
. "obſervation of a remarkable fine ſhe-goat, which accompanied 


me moſt 01 


r my campaigns n India; and ſupplied me with milk, an which, in gran ; 


if ryde for her ſervites, I brought from abroad with me,” | 
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monly has one at a birth, and ſome- 


ts manner of fighting is very 

icular : it was obſerved at Lord 
Clive's, where two males were put 
into a little incloſure ; and it was 


While they were at a conſiderable 
diſtance from each other, they pre- 
pared for the attack, by falling 
down upon their fore-knees ; then 
they ſhuffled towards each other 
with a quick pace, keeping fill 
upon their fore-knees, and when 
they were come within ſome yards, 
they made a ſpring, and darted 
againſt each other, . 

All the time that two of them 
were in my ſable, I obſerved this 
particularity, wiz. that whenever 
any attempt was made upon them, 
they immediately fell down upon 
their fore-knees ; and ſometimes 
they would do ſo when I came be- 
fore them 5 but, as they never 
darted, I ſo little thought this poſ- 
ture meant hoſtility, that I rather 
_— it expreſſive of a timid or 

<q 


uious humility “. 

Female. The Female differs fo 
much from the Male, that we ſhould 
ſcarcely ſuppoſe them to be the 
ſame ſpecies. She is much ſmaller, 
both in height and thickneſs. In 
ker ſhape, and in her yellowiſh co- 
lour, ſhe very much reſembles deer; 
and has no horns. She has four 
nipples, and is ſuppoſed to go nine 
months with young. She com- 


* The intrepidity and force with which they dart 


conceived from the following anecdore, 


mals that has ever been ſeen in England. The violence which he did to him- 
ſelf, was ſuppoſed to have occaſioned his death, whjch happened ſoon after. 

poor labouring man, without knowing that the animal was near him, and 
therefore neither meaning to offend, nor ſuſpecting the danger, came up near 
to the outſide of the pails of the incloſure; the Nyl. ghau, with the quickyeſy 
of lightening, darted againſt the wood-work, with ſuch violence, that he broke 
to pieces; and broke off one of his horns cloſe to the root. From this piece 

hiſtory and farther inquiry, I was ſatisfied that the animal is vicious and 
herce in the rutting ſeaſon, however gentle and tame at other times, 
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like the female in colour, and there- 
related to me by his Lordſhip, thus: fore like a Fawn, 


'to derermine its ſpeeies, by the ex- 
anatomiſt, who is a maſter in com- 


tainty. 


I ſuſpected, or rather believed, the 


of the males was put into a paddock 


—— <— _ 


times twins. 1 
The young male Nyl-ghau is 


SPECIES, When a new animal 
is — 59 to us, it will often be 
difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, 


ternal characters alone. But when 
ſuch an animal is diſſected by an 


parative anatomy, the queſtion is 
commonly to be decided with cer- 


From the external marks alone, 
Nyl-ghau to be a peculiar and di- 


ſtinct ſpecies. Some of my ac- 
quaintance thought it a deer, ' The 


anent horns convinced me that 


it was not, Others thought it an 
antelope, The horns, - and the 
ſize of the animal, made me ſuf] 


that it was not. It had ſo much of 


the ſhape of deer, eſpecially the 
female, that I could not ſuppoſe it 
to be of the ſamepſpecies with our 
black cattle. In rutting time, one 


with a female of the red deer: but 
nothing like attraction or attention 
was obſerved between them. At 
length, in conſequence of the death 
of one of them, I was aſſured 

my brother, who diſſected it, an 
who has diſſected with great atten- 


ink any object may be 
of the fineſt and largeſt of thoſe ani · 
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-as a preſent to 


tion almoſt every known quadra- 
wc that the Nyl-ghau is a new 
les 928 a 2 


His roR N. Of late years ſeveral 
of this ſpecies, both male and fe- 
male, have been brought to Eng- 
land. The firſt were ſent from 
Bombay, by Governor Cromelen, 
' Clive : they 
arrived in Auguſt 1767. They 
= male and female, and con- 

ne to breed every year. After- 
wards two were brought over, and 

ented to the Queen by Mr. Sul- 
van. From her majeſty's defire to 
encourage every uſeful or curious 
enquiry. in natural knowledge, I 
was permitted to keep theſe two for 
Nome time; which enabled me to 
gefcribe them, and to get a correct 
Picture made; and, with my bro- 
ther's aſſiſlance, to diſſect the dead 
animal, and preſerve the ſkin and 
ſkeleton, Lord Clive has been fo 
kind to give me eve 


could furniſh me with, in — | 
r 


out their -hiſtory ; ſo has Gene 
Carnac, and ſome other gentle- 


At all the places in India, where 
we have ſetyements, they are rari- 
ties, wrong, — the diſtant in- 
terior paris country, as pre- 
ſents £0. nabobs and great men. 
Lom Clive, General Carnac, Mr. 
Walſh, Mr. Watts, and many other 


the heat of the ſummer. 


help that he food 
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ntlemen, who have ſeen much of 
ndia, tell me they never ſaw them 
wild, So far as I have yet found, 
Bernier is the only author who hay 
even mentioned them +. In the 


Ach vol. of his Memoires, he gives 


an account of a journey which he 
undertook, ann. 1664, from Delhi, 
to the province of Cachemire, with 
the Mogul Aurengzeb, who went 
to that terreſtrial 3 as It is 
eſteemed by the Indians, to avoid 

In givin 
an account of the hunting, which 
was the Emperor's amuſement in 
this jou , he deſcribes, among 


racy 
others, that of le Mi. gban; but 
without ſaying 
than that the emperor ſometimes 


more of the animal, 


kills them in ſuch numbers, as to 
diſtribute quarters of them to all 
his Omrachsz which  ſhews that 
they were there wild, and in plenty, 
and eſtcemed good or delicious 


This agrees with the rarity of 
theſe animals at Bengal, Madraf, 


and Bombay: for Cachemire is the 


moſt northern province of the en- 
ire; and it was on the march from 
elhi to that place, that Bernier 

ſaw the em hunt them. 
Nau. . The word Nyl-ghas, 


For theſe are the component letters 


correſponding to the Perſian, though 
pronounced as if it were witten 


„Mr. Pennant, whoſe love of natural hiſtory heightens the enjoyment of 
an independent fortune, in his Synopfis, publiſhed ſince this paper was written, 
claſſes this, animal (bite: footed, p. 29.) as a ſpecies of the Antelype ; but he 
2 thinks it belongs to another Ceaus, and will claſs it accordingly in his next 

non, IS : 

+ Since the reading of this paper, E have received the following information 
from Dr, . In the fourth Volume of Valentyn's Deſcription of the Ealt- 
Indies, publi in Low Dutch, 1727, under the article of Batavia, p. 23% 
I find amongſt the uncommon animals kept at the caftle, this ſhort indication, 
% There was-2 beaſt, of the ſize and colour af a Daniſh ox, but leſs heavy 
-« prince town ds the mouth, aſh grey, and not leſs than an Elk, whoſe name 
be bore,” It was a preſent from the Magul, | Net. 


— 
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Val. gæw, ſignißes a blue cow, or 
rather a bull, Gaw being maſcu- 
line; and the * EG that 
name has 4 title ro the a 
lation, as es from the likendG | 
bears in ſome parts to that ſpecies 
of cattle, as from the bluiſh tin& 
diſcernible in the 
colour of his body ; but this is by 
no means the caſe with the female, 
which has a near reſemblance, as 
well in colour as in form, to our 
red deer. The Nyl-ghaus which 
have heen brought to England, have 
been moſt, if not all, of them re- 
ceived from Surat or Bombay ; and 
they ſeem to be leſs uncommon in 
that part of India, than in Bengal; 
which gives room for a —— 
that they may be indigendus per- 
haps in the province of Guxarat, 
one of the moſt weſtern and moſt 
conſiderable of the Hinduſtan em- 
pure, lying to the northward! af 
Surat, and ſtretehing away to the 
Indian Ocean. 8 
A gentleman, who has been 
long in India, and-has an extenſive 
acquaintance there, has written to 
his friends, to collect all the in- 
telligence . poſſibly procure 
concerning this animal; and in 
the courſe. of the next year, ſome 
ſatisfactory information may per- 
haps be received from k 
though the natives of that country, 
be ſays, have no turn whatever af- 
— 2 — A z * indeed Lo 
dle ingumuve ater an 
— * * 


„ 


— — 


Experiments on Snails, contradicting 
the Abbe Spalanzani's account 
the reproduction of New Hadi, 


K 
he- 


after the ad ones have been cut off 


'y M. Cotte, of the Academy 
Cctences. I 8 7 


HE extraordinary obſerva- 

tions which the Abbe Spa- 
lanzani lately publiſhed, concern- 
ing the reproduQtion of, the heads 
of ſnails, has excited the attention 
of the curious throughout Europe : 
they have not been wanting to re- 
peat theſe experiments ;, but what 
adds to their aſtoniſhment. is the 
oppoſition which is found to ſubũſt 
between the reſult of them. Some 
have affirmed, that the account of 
M. 8 zani is altogether juſt; 
and M. Roos in particular has 
ſhewn'to the Academy of Sciences 
ſeveral ſnails whoſe heads had been 
reduced. , On the contrary, 
others. have denied; that they coul. 
ever find a n be repro- 
duced; M. Valmont de Bomare, 
author of the dictionary of natural 
hiſtory, is among this number; his 
obſervations were made at Chan- 
tilly, in the preſence of the Pringe 


of Conde; but all the ſnails died 


either ſooner or later, without the 
leaſt ance of any new heads; 
this only he found to be true, that 
they are able to live a long ti 

after their heads had been — 4 | 
vered from the body. He made 
alſo an obſervation which ſeems 9 


point out the cauſe tgp > 
zani's miſtakes on this ſubiect ; 
for thoſe (nails whoſe heads were 


ſevered by a ſharp knife, di 

mach — — ſuch as — 
the operation from one more hlunt. 
and which was. drawn 


more 
of flowly ; for hereby. they time 


in contracting themſelves towith- 


* General Carndc, who likewiſe favoured me with the preceding artiele upen 


the name of the animal. 


draw 


gb 


Araw their heads, ſo that only the 


Kiv, with a ſmall part of the head, 


was in reality cut off. He repeated 
theſe experiments again the ſucceed- 
ing year, but with no better ſucceſs 
than beſere; and I have myſelf 
tried the ſame without the leaſt ap- 
of any reproduction, which 
Bas ſuggeſted to me the following 
elections: Out of thouſands of 
mails who have ſuffered the opera- 
tion by different obſervers, there 
have not deen above five or fix of 
them Which have, as it is pretend- 
ed, reproduced their heads; this 
affords a ſuſpicion, that there ma 
'be ſome miſtake in regard to 
ew, on whom the operation is 
*thonght to have ſucceeded ; and 
chat the great number of thoſe 
which died, was owing to the o 
ration having been but too ſurely 
med ;-whilſt, on the other 
nd, the ſmall number of thoſe 
- which ſurvived, and reproduced (as 
was ſuppoſed)- their heads, owed 
their lives to the defect of the in- 
ſtrument uſed 'for the operation, 
whereby they had time to contra 
and withdraw their heads to avoid 
the fatal ſtroke, This is confirmed 
another | circumſtance obſerved 
46 © have recevered their heads, 
nlltely that their horns (as they are 
called} were found to be ſhorter 
uud tkicker than before t this was 
7 bably cauſed by their havin 
F only a part of their head an 
; the remainder of — 
1d naturally grow thicker b 
4b conflux of 'hutnours at he 


able in regard to trees and animals 


in the like enſese But it will be. 


aſked; why then are not theſe am- 


ately after the operation, and not 
W 
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if there was ſome progreſs made 
head? I anſwer, I am perſuaded 
daction of the head is pretended, 


time after the operation, iſſue from 


haps has been the real truth in 


_ wounded extremity,” #5 is obſerv- 
reproduced, that I have not been 


until à conſiderable time after. 


wards, when there begins to be 4 
ſenſible expanſion of the parts, as — 


toward the reproduction of the 


that in all caſes, where a repro. 


the ſnail in reality never loſt it, but 
only ſuffered an amputation of ſome 
of the ſkin and outward parts of it; 
and the wound occaſioned here 

would require ſome time, before 
nature could repair the damage 
done, as in the caſe of all wounds: 
the ſnail therefore might for ſome 


its ſhell without puſhing out its 
amputated horns, on account of 
the pain and ſwelling occaſioned 
by the wound ; and of this I have 
been often a witneſs, when no part 
of their horns have been really cut 
off, but only wounded, they have 
erept out of their ſhells for ſeveral 
days, without putting out their 
horns, ſo that one would have 
—— ht — —— cut off. — 
e horns have appeared, w 
they were — and hence 
without doubt in many experiment 
OD been erroneouſly thought 
to be reproduced. The ſame per- 


thoſe caſes, where the whole head 
has been thought to be reproduced; 
in fact only ſome part of it has 
been cut off, or wounded, not fa- 
tally ;- and at laſt when the wounds 
have been healed, on its being 
Puſhed out again, it bas been 2 
ſed to be reproduced. 80 
have I been from finding any head 


able to procure a reproduction of 
any — tha horns which were 
really cut off, nor yet of any of the 
dutworks (as I may call they) & 
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the head, However, thus much I 
have proved, that ſnails will.live a 
confiderable time after their heads 
are cut of, Mr, Wartel preſerved 
one without a head from October 
until the next May. I have my- 
ſelf kept one during a whole year ; 
and.conſequently, during all that 
time it received no nouriſhment, 
zut this length of its life, after 
ſuch an operation, depends greatly 
on the time of year when the ope- 
ration is rmed. If the head 
be cut off in the Spring, it will 
ſoon die; ' becauſe then it ſtands 
moſt in need of nouriſhment, after 
having been five or fix months 
without any. But if the operation 
be performed in the autumn, it may 
live all the winter, and poſſibly all 
the ſpring, 'in caſe it be kept in a 
— not expoſed to much heat. 
everthelefs this preſervation of 
them' for ſo long a time, depends 
much on the manner of cutting off 
the heads : when I have performed 
the operation with a pair of ſciſſars, 
which is the moſt effectual way, 
ſome have died in eight days, and 
ethers in a few months; only one 
lived a whole year, and gave me 
ſome hopes of a reproduction, but 
— laſt died alſo. — circum- 
ces again give a ſtrong pre- 
—— the operation 
is performed with a knife, the ſnail 


finds means to withdraw its head 


time enough to ſave ſome of the 


noſt- important part of it. Nay, 
eren when I [performed the opera- 
non with ſciſſars, I have obſerved 


their. agility in preſerving their 
head';-10 that often when I have 
thought. that] had their heads and 
norns/-on my ſciſſars, I have ſeen 
them. ſoon after creep out of their 
ſhells with both head and horns, 
i peing only the antſide ſein of 


rem @ French awork- late 


both which I had ſtriꝑped off with 
= — The ſame — has 
oubtl pened to o , who, 
after a — have ſappoſed a re- 
———— of both head and horns. 
he ſnails thus mutilated only have 
erally died. If any one ſhould 
k, that ſome different circum- 
ſtances of either ſeaſons, ' climates, 
ages, Or ſpecies of ſnails, or other 
differences, may be a cauſe why a 
reproduction has ſucceeded with 
ſome and not with others; J replys 
that I have either made myſelf, or 
have been witneſs to experiments 
made by others, under every vari- 
ation of circumſtances, and have 
never yet been lucky enough to meet 
with a reproduction. That the 
ſnails in Italy, on which M. Spa- 
lanzani made his experiments, 
—.— — 1 different from thoſe of 
rance in this alone, one 
cannot eaſily 2 When 
M. du Verney ſhall publiſh his 6b4 
ſervations read before the Academy 
of Sciences, we ſhall doubtleſs find 
this ſubje ſet in a clearer light. 


Some Aecount of the Aquatic Spider; 
liſhed. 


HIS ſpecies is found but ſel. 
dom near Paris, but more 
frequently in Champagne among 
the lakes and marſhes ; it is in 
ſome ſort amphibious; for it can 
live on the earth as well as in wa- 
ter, and comes oſten to land for its 
food; yet it ſwims well in water, 
both on its belly and back : it is 
diſtinguiſhable by its brightneſs. 
In the water its belly appears co- 
vered with a filver varniſh, which is 
only a bubble of air attached to its 
belly by means of the oily humours, 
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which tranſpire from its body, and gether the properties of both ch 


prevent the immediate contaft of ments. 

the water: this bubble of air is S 121 129 6 50 
made the ſubſtance of its dwelling, TTY TC TYTYTSR 
which it conſtructs under water; Of the Bembar tier ; from the fan, 


it fixes ſeveral threads of filk or 
ſuch fine matter, to the Ralks of 
plants in the water, and then af- 
ing to the ſurface thruſts the 
inder part of its body above wa- 
1 . that it attaches un- 


ter, drawing it back 


as the art of detaining under wa- 
ter, by placing it underneath the 
threads — and which 
i binds like a covering almaſt all 
again for another air bubble, 
thus proceeds _ it has con- 
fired, large aerial apartment 
under water, into which it enters 4 


pound the air bubble. 


of both unite into one, forming 
one larger nuptial chamber. The 
female is ſometimes laid for 2 
whole day together ſtretched on her 
back, waiting for the arrival of the 
male, without motion, and ſeem- 
ingly-a4s if dead. As ſoon as he 
enters - — —— —— ſhe 
ſeems to t to life again, 
— runs after the 
male, who makes his eſcape with 
: the takes 
of the young, and contracts 


gets on her legs 


all e ſpeed 


fGmilar ts on purpaſe for 
them, The figure of this ſpider 
Has nothing remarkable, and would 


be overlooked among a crowd of 
curiofities, if the ſpectator be un- as re 
of the attack, takes the inſedt by ts 


acquainted with its fingular art 
conſtructing 


ever it 1s touch 


Qing. an aerial hahitation 
under water, and thus uniting to- 


HIS is 2 ſpecies of thoſe in 


| . ſecs called B 1, that in, 
whoſe — 2-4 in a kind 
of caſe, to cover and wrap then 
up. It keeps itſelf conceal 
the ones; and ſeems to make lit- 
tle uſe of its wings; when it moves 
it is by a ſort of jump, and when- 
one is. furprized 
to hear a noiſe reſembling the. dif 
charge of a muſquet in miniatme, 
during which a blue ſmoke may be 
ſeen to from its anus. Thi 
inſet may at any time be made 1 
lay off its little artillery by ſcratch 
ing its back with a needle. If we 
may believe Rolander, who firſt 


made theſe obſervations, it can give 
twenty diſc ſucceſſively. A 
bladder near the anus is the 


arſenal whence it derives its fort, 
and this is its chief defence agai 
an enemy, although the ſmoke 
emitted ſcems to be altogether in 
offenſive, excepting it be by caul- 
ing a fright, or concealing in 
courſe. Its chief enemy i: co 
Carabus, (another ſpecies of the 
Bupreſtis): when purſued and i 
tigued, it has _ rſe to — 
tagem, own in the 
. the 3 which advanca 
with open mouth and claws to ſeize 
it ; but on the diſcharge of thu 
artillery, ſaddenly draws back an 
remains a while confuſed ; dur: 
which the Bombardier 
himſelf in ſome neighbouring ot 
vice, and if not happy enough © 
find one, the Carabus returns © 


head," and tears it off, of 


ſultanay 


D- 


07 the $ra-Bear 3. from the Same. 


PHIS animal diſplays ſome 
ſingularities in inſtinct; it 

is amphibious, and although it is 
often collected into cbmpanies of 
ſome. thouſands, yet they remain 
2 into diſtiaft families, con- 
ing of about one hundred each. 
Each male has a ſeraglio to himſelf, 
containing from fifteen to fifty fe- 
males, which he, poſſeſſes as his 
own rty. If any rival dares 


a battle enſues; during which the 
ſultanas remain 4 ſpecta- 
tors, and then fo 
zor, licking him in an amorous 
way. Theſe battles will often laſt an 
hour, and many Lo may be 
obſerved to be practiſed by the com- 
batants; when they are both fa- 
tigued, they will lie down by com- 
mon conſent to take breath, and 
then renew the -en ment; un- 
till perhaps at laſt the other males, 
who at firſt were only ſpectatoro, 
will interfere and ſeparate che com- 
batants. The females have an ex- 
traordinary degree of tenderneſs for 
their young, never ſuffering them 
to quit company, but to continue 
along with the | Li on the banks 
of the ſea; where they imitate 
their parents, and the young males 
exerciſe themſelves in combats with 
each other. When one of them 
ſucceeds, { as to throw the other 
wn upon his back, the male pa- 
rent comes and careſſes the con- 
Tor, licking him lightly, ſor 
elr congues are rough: 
will oblige him often to lie down. 
to reſt, and if the ſon —_—_ the 
ſeems to love him the better, 
and to felicitate himſelf in having 
® luccefſor ſo worthy of him: the 
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low the conque- 
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teſtifies much leſs kindneſs 

the conquered, and thoſe which 
are readily obedient ; the latter ac - 
— — the females only, while 
the former are the companions of 
the father, who educates and ex- 
erciſes them in the art of fight- 
Ing. a 4 


As. 


Account of the = Woman of 
Roſshire, Fw the Torr into Scot« 
land, by Thomas Pennant, E/q; 

Atherine M*Leod, danghter 

to Donald M<Leod, farmer 

in Croig, in the pariſh of Kincar- 

— ſ——— 

| thirty-five fixteen 
years ago contracted a fever, after 
which ſhe became blind. Her fa- 
ther carried her to ſeveral phyſici- 
ans and ſu s to cure her blind- 
neſs. Their preſcriptions proved 
of no effeft. He carried her alſo” 
to a lady ſkilled in phyſic in the 
neighbourhood, who, doubtful whe- 
ther her blindneſs was occaſioned 
by the weakneſs of her eye-lids, or 

a defect in her eyes, found by the 

uſe of ſome medicines, that the 

blindneſs was occaſioned by a 

weakneſs in her eye-lids, which: 

— — ſhe recovered: 


her tin _ — — — 
charged as u every | 
—_— her father's farm, but 
tyed a garter tight round her fore- 
head to up her eye-lids. In 
this condition ſhe continued for 


L fits of beth, and one as. 


uſual. She contraſted another lin- 
gering fever, of which the never 


recovered perfectly. 


Jaws fell, her eye-lids 1 


- 


0 
2 = — — —— 
e 2 


= — — 


— T— 


— 


— 
— — 
— 


—— 


—ñ̃ — — 
— — 


1 


the Joſt her appetite. Her ts 
— 4 — f a year 
ey could not 


— —— 
vety ly put ing 
Snto her mouth. But they con- 
eluded that nothing went down her 
ation. -W | 
her jaws at one time, and kept — 
open for ſome time by putting in 
a flick between her teeth, and pul- 
led forward her tongue, and forced 
ing down her throat, the 
coughed and ſtrained as if in dan- 
to be choaked. One thing, 
during the time ſhe eat and — 
nothing, is remarkable, that her 
vered her ſpeech, and tetained it 
for ſeveral days, without any appa- 
rent cauſe for the ſame j ſhe was 
quite . ſenſible, repeated ſeveral 
ions of the ſhorter catechiſm, 

told them that it was to no parpoſe 


to put any thing into her mouth, a 
x went down her 


for that nothin 


— tdefore'T faw her the' 


received ſome ſuſtenance, whey, 
_ water-gruel, &c. but threw it up, 
at leaſt for the moſt „ immedi- 
ately. When they put the ſtick 
between 
above, two or three of her teeth 
were broken. It was at this breach 


they put in any thing into her 
mouth. | 


I cauſed them to bring 


thing to drink. 
_ whey. 
ber chin fixed on ber breaſt, nor 


her teeth, mentioned 


her out of bed, and pive her ſome-- 
They gave ber 
Her neck was contracted, 
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could by any force be pulled back, 
= 2 * x — —_— into 

diſh with the whey ; I per. 
ceived ſhe ſucked ie 2 the x 
mentioned breach as a child would 
ſuck the breaſt, and immediately 
threw it up again, as her parenty 
told me ſhe uſed to do; and ſhe 
endeavoured with her hand to dry 
her mouth and chin. Her fore- 
head was contracted and wrinkled; 
her cheeks full, ted; and blooming, 
Her parents told me that ſhe ſlept 
a great deal and nn} re 
ſometimes, and now an emit- 
ted pretty lafge quantities of blood 
at = —— 1 

For about two years pa 

have been wont to catry her to-the 
doot orice every day; and ſhe would 
ſhew ſigns of uneaſineſs when they 
neglected it at the uſual time. Laſt 
ſummer, after giving her to drink 
of the well Strathconnen, ſhe 
crawled to the door on her hand: 
and feet without any help. She is 
at preſent in a very languid way, 
ill throws up what ſhe 


drinks 
* 
1 —— ͤ ‚— 75 "OF oy) N. E 


The Caſe of T hama Wood, a Miller, 
7 Billericay, in \Eſſex ; from: thi 
oft Vol. of the Medical Tranſac- 
tions, publiſhed by the College of 


hy/icians. 


HOM AS Wood is now 53 
years old: his parents were 
intemperate, and he was rheumauc 
before he was thirteen. A favour- 
able ſmall pox then rendered him 
healthy, and he had no complaints 
— He h 
indulged himſelf to exceſs in eating 
— of fat meat — 4 — 
a day, with large quantities — 
ter 24 cheeſe. He alſo — 


3 


. 
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Rrorig ale for his common drink. 


When he was about 40, he began 
to grow very fat iz but his appetite 


was ſtill , and his ſleep un- 
broken. Soon after he entered into 
his 44th year, he began firſt to be 


diſturbed in his ſleep, and to com- 


plain of the heart-burn, vent 
fickneſs at his tomach, pains in his 
bowels, head-ach, vertigo 3 


he was ſometimes eoſlive, ſome- 
times in the other extreme ; had 
conſtant thirſt, great depreſſion of 
irits, violent rheumatiſm, and 
vent attacks of the gout ; he 
alſo two epileptic fits; but 
what moſt alarmed him was, a ſenſe 
of ſuffocation, which often came 
upon him, particularly after his 
meals. Under ſuch a complication 
of diſeaſes, he continued till he 
was 45, when the life of Cornaro 
was put into his hand. Being con- 
vinced by this book, that intem- 
_ - the _ of all his com- 
plaints, he began by uſing animal 
lood ſparingly, — takin only 
one pint of his ale a day. 
this regimen, he grew better; and, 
a the end of two months, he be- 
came more ſparing in his animal 
food, and took but half a pint of 
lis ale in a day, In this courſe he 
continued above ſix months, when 
be left off the uſe of malt liquor in- 
wely, drinking nothing but wa- 
ter, and eating only light meats, 
dome of his complaints, however, 
ſtill remained ; he was tormented 
vith the rheumatiſm, and had, 
now and then, a flight fit of the 
gout, At the end of about five 
months more, he began the uſe of 
the cold bath, and uſed it twice a 
week for near three years. About 
h lame time he alſo began to ring 
e. bell, which he Kill con- 


From the inning of June, 
1765, to the 25th of the following 
October, water was his only drink; 
and, from that time, he k no 
more, till the gth of May, 1766, 
about ſeven months ; be then 
drank two glaſſes and a half of wa- 
ter, ſince which time he has dran 
no more of any liquor, except what 
he has taken in — . medi- 
cine. Since the zot une, 1 

he has — from = 1 
ing renounced butter ſomewhat 
ſooner. The 31 of July followi 
was the laſt day which he ta 
fleſh; and his diet ever fince has been 
— pudding made of fea 

_— He takes — — fleep, 

rally going to bed about eight, 

and rifin, Defoe two. His — 
is eſtabliſhed, his ſpirits lively, and 
his ſleep ſound. His muſcular 
ſtrength is alſo ſo much improved. 
that he can carry a quarter of a ton 
weight, which he could not. do 
when he was thirty years of age. 
His voice, which was loft for ſeve- 
ral years, is new Clear and ſtrong ;' 
his fleſh 1s firm, his colour fre 
and, though he is ſuppoſed to have 
loſt between tea and eleven ſtone, 
the integuments of his belly are noc 
looſe and pendulous, but contracted 
nearly in 1 to the dimi- 
nution of his bulk. He has a tran- 
quility of mind which he never en- 
joyed before, and his plain diet is 
now become as apreeable to him as 
his fat meat and ftrong ale ; ſo that 
he pays no tax for the health and 
happineſs he enjoys. 

o the queſtion, « What firſt 
induced him to abſtain from all 
drink?“ he anſwered, that his ſer- 
vant having one day forgot to brin 
him his water at dinner, he dran 
none, and, _ obſerved, that 
he was leſs oppreſſed by that 2 
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than common, he determined to 
uy whether a total abſtinence from 
all liqaors would not improve his 
| He added, that he was 
in this experiment by 
an obſervation he bad made in feed- 
ing. hogs: be never ſuffers theſe 
animals to drink, and his pork is 
highly valued for the whiteneſs and 
 Ermaeſs of its fleſn. He uſes much 
exerciſe, particularly ding ; but 
— continuance o ou 
lie feldom — times 
in a minate, he makes every day 
about a pint and a half of urine, 
and has m more than one ftool 
in two days. He never catches 
cold, though he is thinly clad, and 
* himſelf to — 09 4 
he pudding, which is now, an 
has many no. | "wg his only food, 
is made of one of the flour of 
which the beſt kind of ſea-biſcuit is 
made, boiled with a pint and a 
half of ſuimmed- milk. | 
The paper containing the ac- 
count is dated September, 1771. 


— —_ 


7 


in /ome Perſomr, vubo are ſaid 
able to diſcover Water under 
Ground, 5 | 

| Exirad of a Letter from Charles de 
Salis, i; at St. Troue, near 
12 to his Brother the Rev. 
Mr. de Salis, in England, dated 


Inſtances related of an aſtoniſhing Fa- 
c 
10 


_ June 17, 1772. 


3 is a boy here, of 
T twelve years of age, who has 
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who was digging, and on a ſuddeg 
called out, Do not dig too 
or che water will appear.” 
man had the curioſity to dig about 
three feet deep, and found 2 con- 
ſderable ſpring; This fingulyr 
thing being known in the province, 
ſeveral people of diſtinction, who 
wanted water on their eſtates, ſent 
for him. Among others, Mon 
Borelle ſent for him to an eſlate of 


abour his, where, according to tradition, 


there had been three ſprings. The 
boy, without heſitation, carried hin 
to every one of them. M. de Bon- 
part, commander of the ſquadron 
at Toulon, ſent for him to a houſe 
of his near the town, and was fo 
convinced of the boy's kill, that 
he immediately fell to work, and 
has ſucceeded, At a houſe, which 
the Duke de Villers lived in, fone 
of the water conduits under it were 
choaked up; and, as the direction 
of them were not known, they, to 
fave the expence of taking up the 
* aw ſent _ the * who, — 
ing carned to the ſpot, poi 
aue — and fig « Here the 
conduit no, in ſuch a 
direction, &c. oo upon 
the relation of others: now foe 
what I have ſeen myſelf, There 
was a neighbour of mine, as cun- 


ous as myſelf to find out whether 


this boy had really ſuch a gift 
We agreed to put water in a larye 
earthern pan, ' hermetically co- 
vered with anather, and then place 
it'in a hole two feet under ground; 
in a vineyard that had been lately 
tilled. In order that nobody ſhould 
inform him of it, at night we dog 
the hole ourſelves, then covered 
Kam and ſmoothed. the gr 
twenty feet round, This we 
did in two places. The boy f. 
rived next morning, and we took 


found w 
lowed te 
by little 
the wat 
was {0 a 
ſee him 
upon thi 
water, b 
earth w. 
found d 
him by t 
alſo diſc 
being d 
out a lar 
bour's he 
in want 


there, 


kim about the country to ſhew his 
Kill. He went before us alone, 
with his hands in a ſhort waiſtcoat, 
and ſtopped ſhort whenever he 
found water, ſpoke of it, and fol- 
lowed to the ſpring head. Little 
by little we brought him to where 
the water was hid; and I never 
was ſo aſtoniſhed in my life, as to 
ſee him go out of the way, ſtamp 
upon the ſpot, and ſay, Here is 
water, but it does not run.” The 
earth was removed, and the pan 
found directly under. We took 
him by the ſecond place which he 
alſo diſcovered, but was angry at 
being deceived, He then found 
out a large ſpring near my neigh- 
bour's houſe, which he was greatly 
1 of for an oil-mill he had 
5 


A few days after the publication 
df the above account, the reality 
of this extraordinary faculty was 
alſerted by another writer, in the 
following relation, 

—The purpoſe of my writing to 
you is, to confirm the credibility 
of the letter from Charles de Sa- 
ls, Eſq. relative to diſcoverin 
vater under ground. In Portuga 
there are many who poſſeſs the 

power, . I cannot aver to have 

| a witneſs myſelf, but have 
my information from gentlemen of 
kndoubted vefacity, and in parti- 
tular from Mr, Warre, (brother- 
in- law to the conſul) and from Mr. 
on Olive, of Oporto. I was at 

« Olive's ſome few days after he 
a obtained water for his gardens, 
oF means of a water-finder, 
Wo, Mr. Olive aſſured me, had 
* only pointed out the particu- 
hey be ſhould dig, but de- 

ded the nature and colour of 
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windings the workmen ſhould fol- 
low the vein,-as where, and at what 
depth they would meet with rock 
or ſtock ; how many inches they 
might penetrate, and the quantity 
of water, and even cautioned them 
not to exceed a certain depth, which 
he deſcribed, or they would be 
overflowed. Mr. Olive had the 
precaution, before he ventured on 
the undectaking, to employ a ſo- 
cond perſon, who had the ſame fa- 
culty, who did not differ a palm 
(nine inches) from the ſpot the 
other had acquainted him he would 
find the water. 

cannot omit mentioning a cir- 
cumſtance, which ſhews the pecu- 
liarity of the diſpoſition, as well as 
the extraordinary faculty of theſe 
people. If you intimate your de- 
fign, or directly deſire them to find 
out water, they will refuſe ; but 
if you walk with them, as by ac- 
4 in your garden, and caſu- 
ally aſk if there is any water, and 
what depth, the water - finder ſtrides 
over it with attention, like a per- 
ſon meaſuring the ground by ſteps; 
and, after a pauſe of a few minutes, 
will give youſan account. I omit 
enumerating many particulars, leſt 
you ſhould ſuſpect I have a deſign 
to impoſe on you and the public 
but it can be atteſted by many mer- 
chants now in London, and 1s 
known to every perſon of curioſity 
in Portugal. Theſe water-finders 
are of the loweſt claſs, ignorant, 
2 and indigent; and, 
though a vice not common in Por- 


tugal, are drunkards. This ex- \ 


traordinary faculty deſcends from 
father to fon. It 1s ſuppoſed they 
acquire their knowledge from 


ſtrength of ſight, for which the 


Portugueſe are remarkable, and an 
+ obſervation of the * 
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of the earth. I leaye a deeper re- 
fearch to ſome more curious and 
—4 philoſophical correſpond- 


0 T0" —_— 
* 


— 


Comrivance of Nature for 


afer 2 


erwation of a Plant that 
grows in the River Rhone. 


HT HIS plant confiſts of 2 ſmall 
root, with a few lohg leaves 
uing from it, and in the midſt of 
them a ſtalk of two or three feet in 
length, but ſo weak, that it is by 
no means able to ſu itſelf erect. 
On the top of each ſtalk, is one 
Angle flower, in ſome degree re- 
ſembling a ſingle flower from a 
bunch of ſeſſamine. It ars 
to be the p of nature, and it 
| —— — to the well- 
bein the plant, that every part 
of 12 ſhould be immerſed in water, 
except juſt the flower at the top of 
h ſtalk. But theſe flowers muſt 
be always kept above the water ; 
and the heat of the ſun is requiſite 
to the opening the ſeeds contained 
in the cup at the baſe of them. Now 
the Rhone, wherein this plant grows 
in great abundance, is a river of 
very uncertain depth, and that in 
places very near one another: if 
the ſeeds of this plant, or the fide 
ſhoots from the root, produce new 
ones atdifferent depths, how is the 
flower to be carried to the top, and 
-only juſt to the top of the water in 
ouch ? The Rhone is alſo of all g- 
vers, the moſt apt to be ſwelled b 
"ſudden floods ; 1n this cafe, how 1s 
the plant that was juſt flowering in 
its pr manner, at four feet 
depth, to be kept in the neceſſary 
- Kate of having that flower above 
water when the depth is increaſed 
to ſix? Or how is it to be kept from 
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falling on the ſurface of the water, were 
and rotting, when the depth de- it; bu 
creaſes, and leaves a foot or tw adapte 
of a' naked ſtalk, which is unable to the 
tofl rt itſelf ? All this is pro. every 
vided for by nature, or rather by WW furſace 
God the creator, -who with apps. 

rant wiſdom and intention has made 4 
the ſtalk which ſupports the flower Dr. Le 
of this plant of ſuch a form and Tree, 


texture, that it at all times ſuit 
itſelf to the depth of the water it 
is in; for the ſtalks are not firai, 
but twiſted in a ſpiral form, in the 
manner of a cork-ſcrew, or rathe: 
in the manner of thoſe fprings a 
wire, which we ſee made by wrap: 
Pig the wire round a ſmall flick, 

y this formation, the ſtalks d 
this plant have a'power of extend- 
ing and contracting themſelves in 
length, and this fo ſuddenly, that 
let the riſe or fall of the water be 
ever ſo quick, the lengthening of 
ſhortening of the ſtalks accompaty 
it; and the ſame formation fuits 
them in a yet eaſier manner to dif- 
ferent depths. By this formation 
(the like of which is not ſeen in ary 
other plant in nature) the flower d 
the Valliſneria (for ſo this ſinguln 
vegetable is called) is kept jult at 
the ſurface of the water, be tit 
depth what it will, or the chan 
in depth ever ſo ſudden, By i 
means, the ſun has power to. ripe 


the flower till the ſeeds are ſcattered 

on the ſurface of the water in perfen 

ripeneſs, where they float 2 lint Werder. 
while; but when thoroughly wetts ue 
fink, and take root at the boten mY 
To prove to ocular demonſtration — i 
what is ſaid of this plant, fever Wn, ere 
of them have been put into vene e plane; 


of water; ſome of them with 
ſo long, that one half of them u 
above the ſurface of the Water 
others with them ſo ſhort, that = 


; it; but in a few hours 72 had each 
1 adapted the length of their ſtalks 
"y to the depth, and the flower of 
* every one was floating juft on the 
by furface. ; 
pa- — — : — 
ade 
= Dr. Lettſome's Account of the Tea- 
and Tree, and its Medical Dualities. 
ws es 1 

, E are principally indebted 
1 W to — for any ac- 
the WY counts that may be relied on, in re- 
a ſpeſt tothe method of cultivation; 
mp in Japan. We mall give what he 
: this ſubject, and then 
= 2 2 we have been 
end- able to collect of the Chineſe me- 


thod. 


es I 
Kempfer tells us, that no par- 
OY fear —— or ficlds are alloted 


for this plant, but that it is culti- 


n+ rated round the borders of the field, 
5 vithout an to the ſoil. Any 
0 dif. a unber of the ſeeds, as they are 
11 contained in their ſeeil - veſſels, not 
in un ally leſs than fix, or exceeding 


twelve or fifteen, are promiſcuouſſy 
put into one hole, made four ar 
bre inches deep in the ground, at 
certain diſtances fram each other. 
The ſeeds contain a large propor- 
tn of oil, which is ſoon liable to 


* turn rancid; bence ſcarce a fifth 
-artered part of them germinate, and this 


makes it nec 


to plant fo many 
d produc) 


Windows | 
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The ſeeds vegetate without any 
other care; but the more induftri- 
ous annually remove the weeds, and 
manure the“ land. The leaves 
which ſucceed are not fit to be 
plucked . before the third year's 
growth, at which period they are 
plentiful, and at their prime. 

la about ſeven years the ſhrub 
riſes to a man's height; but as it 
then bears few leaves, and grows 


. lowly, it is cut down to the flem, 


which occaſions ſuch an exuberance 
of freſh ſhoots and leaves the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer, as abundantly 
compenſates the owners for their 
former loſs and trouble. Some de- 
fer cutting them till they are of ten 


years growth. 
80 far as can be gathered from 
authors and travellers of credit, this 
ſhrub is cultivated and prepared in 
China in — ſimilar — to what 
is practiſed in Japan; but as the 
Chineſe export — quan- 
tities of tea, they plant whole fields 
with it, to ſupply. foreign markets, 
as well as for home conſumption. 
The Tea-tree delights particularly 
in vallies, or on the declivities of 
hills, and upon the banks of rivers, 
where it enjoys a ſouthern expoſure 
to the ſun ; though it endures con- 
ſiderable variations of heat and 
cold, as it flouriſhes in the northern 
clime of Pekin, as well as about 
Canton“, the former of which is 
in the ſame latitude with Rome; 
and from meteorological obſerva- 


* The beſt tea grows in a mild, temperate climate ; the country about Nan- 
| better tea than either Pekin or Canton, hetwixt which places it 
8 ituated, It has been aſſerted, that no tea · plants have yet died in England 
rough exceſs of cold ; but an example of the contrary I know has happened, 
de plant in the princeſs dowager's garden at Kew flouriſhes, under glais» 
with the natural heat of the ſun, as well as thoſe at Mile-end, in 

de poſſeſſion of the indefatigable J. Gordon. Two of the tea-plants belong- 
15 10 Dr. Fothergill thrive in his garden a: Upton, expoſed to the open air in 


H 2 


tions 
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tions it appears, that the degree 
of cold — Pekin is as ſevere in 
winter, as in ſome of the northern 
parts of Europe. 

At the proper ſeaſons for gather- 
ing the tea-leaves, labourers are 
hired, who are very quick in pluck- 
ing them, being accuſtomed to fol- 
low this employment as a means 
of their livehhood. They do not 

lack- them by handfuls, but care- 
flly one by one — and * as 
is may appear, they are able to 
collect from four to ten or fifteen 
unds each in one day. The dif- 
— periods in which the leaves 
are uſually gathered, are particu- 
larly deſcribed by Kæmpfer. 

The tea-tree frequently grows on 
the ſteep declivities of hills and 

ipices, where it is commonly 
uo, ſometimes impractica- 
ble, to collect the leaves, which are 
often, the fineſt tea. The Chineſe 
in ſome places furmount this dif- 
fculty by a fingular contrivance. 
Theſe cliffs are inhabited by a large 
kind of monkies ; theſe the tea-ga- 
therers irritate by ſome means ; in 
revenge the monkies break off the 
branches of the tea-tree, and throw 
them down in reſentment ; the 
' branches are gathered up, and the 
tea-leaves picked off. This me- 
thod of coming at the tea in ſuch 
laces was pointed out to me upon 
— curious Chineſe drawings, re- 
preſenting the whole proceſs of ga- 
thering and curing tea; and I have 
- fince been informed by a very in- 
quiſitive ſenſible commander, who 
Ras been long in the company's 
ſervice, and frequently at China, 
that this circumſtance is a well- 
ablick build 
ablick buildings or in 
houſes are erected Be —_ 


and ſo regulated, that every perſon, 
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men, who fit round it. The iron 


\ 


who either has not ſuitable com- 
niences, or wants the requiſiie 
kill, may bring his leaves at an 
time to be dried. Theſe buildings 
contain from five to ten or twenty 
ſmall furnaces, about three fee: 
high, each having at the top a 
large flat iron pan, either ſquae 
or round, bent up a little on that 
ſide which is over the mouth of the 
furnace, which at once ſecures the 
operator from the heat of the fur- 
nace, and prevents the leaves from 
falling off. | * 

There is alſo a long low table 
covered. with matts, on which the 
leaves are laid, and rolled by work- 


pan being heated to a certain de- 
— a little fire made in the 
urnace underneath, a few pound 
of the freſh gathered leaves are put 
upon the pan; the freſh and juicy 
leaves crack when they touch the 
pan, and jt is the buſineſs of the 
operator to ſhift them as quick v 
poſſible with his bare hands, till 
they grow too hot to be eafily en- 
— . At this inſtant he takes 0 
the leaves, with a kind of ſhovel, 
reſembling a fan, and: pours them 
on the matts to the rollers, who 
taking ſmall quantities at a time, 
roll — in the palms of their 
hands in one direction, while others 
are fanning them, that they may 
cool the more ſpeedily, and retan 
their curl the longer. 

This proceſs is repeated two 9 
three times, or oftener, before the 
tea is put in the ſtores, in ora 
that all the moiſture of the _ 
may be thoroughly — an 
their curl more completely pre 
ſerved. On every repetition die 
pan is leſs aw an - ＋ 
I more lo 
tion performed — 
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eautiouſly. The tea is then ſepa- 
rated into the different kinds, and 
depoſited in the ſtore for domeſtic 

or exportation, | 
Neither the Chineſe, nor natives 
of Japan, ever uſe tea before it has 
been kept 


at leaſt a year; becauſe 


when freſh it is ſaid to prove nar- 


cotick, and diſorder the ſenſes. 
The former pour hot water on the 
tea, and draw off the infuſion in 
the ſame manner, as is now intro- 
duced from them into Europe: bur 
they drink it fimply without the 
addition of ſugar or milk. The 
Japaneſe reduce the tea into a fine 
der, by grinding the leaves in a 
Land. mill and mix them with hot 
water into a thin pulp, in which 
form it is ſipped, qr by 
the nobility and rich people. It is 
made and ſerved up to company in 
the following manner: the tea-table 
furniture, with the powdered tea 
encloſed in a box, are ſet before 
the company, and the cups are then 
filled with hot water, and as much 
of the powder as might lie on the 
point of a moderate fized knife, is 
taken out of the box, put into each 
cup, ahd then ftirred and mixed 
* with a curious denticulat- 
ed inſtrument till the liquor foams, 
in which ſtate it is preſented to the 
company, and fipped while warm. 
From what Du alde relates, this 
method is not peculiar to the Ja- 
paneſe, but is alſo uſed in ſome 
provinces of China. cs 
The common people, who have 
a coarſer tea, boil it for ſome time 
u water, and make uſe of the li- 
= for common drink. Early in 
ne morning the kettle filled with 
water, is regularly hung over the 
fre for this purpoſe, and the tea is 


ther put into che kettle encloſed 


in a bag, or by means of a baſket 
of a proper ſize, preſſed to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, that there may 
not be any hindrance in drawing 
off the water. The Bantsjaa tea 
only is uſed in this manner, whoſe 
virtues, being more fixed, would 
2 be ſo fully extracted by infu- 
on. 

And indeed tea is the common 
beverage of all the labouring peo- 

le in China, One ſcarcely ever 
ees them repreſented at work of 
any kind, but the tea-pot and tea- 
cup are either bringiag to them, or 
ſet by them on the ground. Reapers, 
threthers, and all who work out of 
doors, as well as within, have this 
attendant. f 

To make tea, and to ſerve it in 
a genteel and graceful manner, is 
an accompliſhment in which people 
of both ſexes in Japan are inſtructed 
by maſters in the ſame manner as 
Europeans are in dancing, and 
other branches of a genteel educa- 
tion, 

The long and conſtant uſe of tea, 
as a part of our diet, makes us for- 
get to enquire whether it is poſſeſſed 
of any medicinal properties. We 
ſhall endeavour to conũder it ip 
both reſpects. OS 

The generality of healthy per- 


ſons find themſelves not apparently 
affected by the uſe of tea. It ſeemg 


to them a grateful refreſhment, 
both fitting them for labour an 

refreſhing them after it. There are 
inſtances of perſons who have 
drank it from their infancy to old 


age; have led, at the ſame time, 


ive, if not laborious lives 3 and 
who never perceived from the con- 
ſtant uſe of it any ill effect, nor had 
any complaint which they could 
aſcribe to the effects of this liquor. 
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Where this has been the caſe, 
the ſubjects were for the moſt part 
healthy, ſtrong, active, and tem- 
perate, both of one ſex and the 
other. Among the leſs hardy 
and robuſt, we find complaints 
which are aſcribed to tea by the 
parties themſelves. Some complain 
. after a tea- break faſt, they 
find themſelves rather fluttered, 
their hands leſs ſteady in writing, 
or any other employ that * 
an exact command. This probably 
ſoon goes off, and they feel no 
other effect from it. Others 1 
bear it well in the morning, but, 
rom drinking it in the afternoon, 
ind themſelves very eaſily agitated, 
and affected with a kind of invo- 
Juntary trembling. 2 
There are many who cannot bear 
to drink a ſingle diſh of tea with- 


out being immediately ſick and diſ- 


ordered at the ſtomach. To ſome 
it gives great pain about that part, 
very excruciating, and attended 
with general tremors. But in ge- 
neral the moſt tender and delicate 
conſtitutions are moſt affected by 
the free uſe of tea, being frequent] 
attacked with pains in the ſtomac 
d bowels, ſpaſmodick affections, 
ttended with pale limpid urine in 
large quantities, great agitation of 
inte and a * = be diſ- 
concerted with the leaſt noiſe, hur- 
ry, or diſturbance, 
FTbere is one circumſtance, how- 
ever, that renders it more difficult 
to in veſligate the certain effects of 
tea; which is, the great unwilling- 
neſs that moſt people ſhew to giving 
us a genuine account of their un- 
eaſy fenſations after the free uſe of 
it, from a conſciouſneſs that it 
would be extremely imprudent to 
continue its uſe after they are con- 
vigced from experience that it is 


. injurious. 


their ſuperiors, the quantity, and 
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That it produces watchfulnef; in other 
ſome conſtitutions is moſt certain, in pee 
when drank at evening in conſider. devote 
able quantities. Whether warn In 
water would not ſometimes do the would 
ſame, or any other aqueous liquor, ther a 


is not ſo certain. 

That it enlivens, refreſhes, exhi. 
lerates, is likewiſe well known, 
From all which circumſtances it 
would ſeem, that tea contains an 
active penetrating principle, ſpee- 
dily exciting the action of the 
nerves; in very irritable conſtitu- 
tions, to ſuch a degree as to give 
very uneaſy ſenſations, and brin 
on ſpaſmodick affections; in le 
irritable conftitutions, it rather 
0 pleaſure and immediate fatil. 
action, though not without ocea- 
ſionally producing ſome tendency 
to tremors and agitation bordering 
upon pain. 

The finer the tea, the more ob- 
vious are theſe eſſects. It is per. 
haps, for this, amongſt other rea- 
ſons, that the lower claſſes of peo- 
ple, who can only procure the mdf 
common, are in general the leaſt 
ſufferers. I ſay, in general, be- 
cauſe even amongſt them there are 
many who actually ſuffer much by 
it: they drink it as long as it yields 
any taſte, and for the molt part 
hot, to add to its flavour; and 
what the finer kinds of tea effect in 


4 


428 


1 


the degree of heat in which it 1 
drank, produce in them. 

It ought not, however, to pa 
unobſerved, that, in a multitude of 
caſes, the infuſions of our own 
herbs, ſage for inſtance, mint, 
beaum, even roſemary, and vale- 
rian itſelf, will now and then pro- 
duce ſimilar effects, and leave that 
emptineſs, agitation of ſpirits, — 
tulence, ſpaſmodick pains, * 
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other ſymptoms- that are met with 
to tea. 
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ng how many millions of 
ſellow-creatures are enjoying 
one hour the ſame amuſing re- 
|, the occaſions it furniſhes for 
converſation, the inno- 
cent parties of both ſexes it daily 
draws together, and entertains with- 
out the ard of ſpirituous liquors, 
would afford the moſt ſen- 
lations to a ſocial breaſt. But juſ- 
tice demands ſomething more. It 
lands charged, by many able wri- 
ters, by public opinion, partly de- 
experience, with being 
the cauſe of many grievous diſor- 
ders, All that train of diſtempers, 
included under the name of ner- 
LILIES 
pring, at ighl ravate 
by he de of tea, 875 — 
al theſe would be to tranſcribe vo- 
lumes. It is not impoſũble but the 
charges may be partly true. Let 
u examine the caſe with all poſſi- 
ble candour. 

The effe& of drinking large 
quantities of any warm aqueous 
liquor, according to all the expe- 
aments we are acquainted with, 
would be to enter fpeedily into the 
curſe of circulation, and paſs off 
a 8 by urine or perſpiration, 
or dae inereaſe of ſome of the ſecre- 
deuons. Its effects on the ſolid 
parts of the conſtitution would be 
Baring, and thereby enfeebling. 

this warm aquepus fluid were 


ten in conſiderable quantities, 


8 


= 8 
bt 
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its effects would be portionable, 
and till ＋j—— 


tuted inſtead of nutriment. | 

That all infuſions of herbs may 
be conſidered in this light feems 
not unreaſonable. The infuſion of 
tea, nevertheleſs, has theſe two pe- 
culiarities. It is not only poſſeſſed 
of a ſedative quality, but alſo of 
a conſiderable aſtringency; by 
which the relaxing power, aſcribed 
to a mere aqueous fluid, 1s in ſome 
meaſure corrected. It is, on ac- 
count of the latter, perhaps leſs in- 
jurious than many other infuſions 
of herbs, which, beſides a very 
ſlight aromatic flavour, have very 
little if any ſtypticity, to prevent 
their relaxing, debilitating effects. 

So far therefore tea, if not too 
fine, if not drank too hot, nor in 
too great quantities, is perhaps 
— — any other — 
infuſion we know. And, if we 
take into conſideration likewiſe its 
known enlivening energy, it will 
appear that our attachment to tea 
is not merely from its being coſtly 
or faſhionable, but from its ſu- 
periority in taſte and effects to moſt 
other vegetables. 

I ſhall finiſh theſe remarks with 
ſome reflections on this berb, con- 
ſidered in another light. 

As luxury of every kind has aug- 
mented in proportion to the increate 
of foreign ſuperfluities, it has con- 
tributed more or leſs its ſhare to- 
wards the production of thoſe low 
nervous diſeaſes which. are now ſo 
frequent. Amongſt theſe cauſes, 
exceſs in ſpirituous liquors is one of 
the moſt conſiderable ; but the firſt 
riſe of this pernicious cuſtom is 
often owing to the weakneſs and 
debility of the ſyſtem brought on 
by the daily habit of drinking tea: 
the trembling hand ſeeks a tempo- 
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rary rellef in ſome cordial, in order 
to refreſh and excite again the en- 


feebled ſyſtem; whereby ſuch al- 


moſt by neceſſity fall into a habit 
of intemperance, and frequently 
entail upon their ofspring a variety 
ofdiſtempers which otherwiſe would 
not probably have occurred. 

Another bad conſequence reſult- 
ing from the univerial cuſtom of 
tea-drinking particularly affects the 
poor mrs - people, whoſe daily 
earnings are ſcanty enough to pro- 
eure them the neceſſary convenien- 
cies of -life and wholeſome diet. 
Many of theſe, too deſirous of vy- 
Ing with their ſuperiors, and imi- 
tating their luxuries, throw away 
their little earnings upon this fa- 
Mionable herb, and are thereby in- 
confiderately deprived of the means 
to purchaſe proper wholeſome food 
for themſelves and their families. 

I have known ſeveral miſerable 
families thus infatuated, their ema- 
ciated children labouring under 
various ailments depending — — 
indigeſtion, debility, and relax - 
ation. Some at length have been 
ſo enfeebled, that their limbs have 
become diſtorted, their countenance 
pale, and' a maraſmus has cloſed 
the t y. 

Theſe effects are not to be attri- 
buted ſo much to the peculiar pro- 
perties of this coſtly vegetable, as 
20 want of proper food, which the 
expence- of the former deprived 
theſe poor people from procuring. 
I knew a family of this ſtamp, con- 

ſting of a mother and ſeveral chil- 
n; whoſe fondneſs for tea was ſo 

t, and their earnings ſo ſmall, 

at three times a day, as often as 
their meals, which generally con- 
$fted of the ſame articles, they re- 
gularly ſent for tea and ſugar, with 


+ moriel of bread io ſupport nature; 
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more enfeebled ; thin « 
habits and weak conſtitutions cha. 
racteriſed this;diftreſſed family, til 
ſome of the children were removed 
from this baneful-nurſery, who af- 
terwards acquireditolerable health, 
Asa ingenious: author 'obſerves, 
that as much ſuperfluous money is 
expended on tea and ſugar in this 
kingdom as would maintain four 
millions more of ſubjects in bread, 
And the author of the-Farmer's Let 
ters calculates, that the entertain. 
ment of ſipping tea coſjs the poor 
each time as follows. 


emaciated 


The tea , =» w 
- The ſugar — — f 
The butter — — 1 

The fuel and wear of the 
tea-equip age  — 


4 2 2+ 
When tea is drank twice a day, 
the annual expence amounts to 7. 
124. a-head ; and the ſame judici. 
ous writer eſtimates the bread ne- 
ceſſary for a labourer's family d 
five perſons at 147. 15s. 94 Fa 
annum by which it appears, 
the yearly expence of tea, ſugar, dc. 
for two perſons, exceeds that of the 
neceſſary article of bread, ſufficient 
for a family of five perſons. 

It appears alſo from a moderate 
calculation, that three million 
pounds of tea are annually conſum- 
ed in England; and domeſtic exe 
rience teaches us, that with eac 
pound of tea, ten pounds of butter 
at leaſt are conſumed. Hence the 
conſumption of butter with this in- 
jurious aliment, if aliment it na 
be called, amounts „ — 
amazi uantity of thirty m 
of mane Ir 7 likewiſe to 
premiſed, that at leaſt hve bade, 
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of milk are neceſſary to procure 

one pound Tor butter. This being 
ted, we may conclude farther: 

Suppoſe one gallon of milk with 
„would ſuffice three labouring 
peop ple for breakfaſt and ſopper, 

and that theſe meals conſtitute 

of their ſood, it follows, that from 

=: faſhionable cuſtom of tea- 

this kingdom cannot 


* fopply Fog for ſo * people as 


ag 
it otherwiſe could, were tho inha- 
bitants to live in à more ſimple 
manner, by at leaſt one million. 
But ſuppoſing we allow half a mil- 
lion for the bread eaten with the 
milk, ang for the uſes of the milk 
alf after the butter has been taken from 
it, the deficiency ſtill amounts to 
the amazing number of half a mil- 
lion of people! 
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A Method of dying Wool and Silk, of 
a zellow colour, with Indigo; and 
ah with ſeveral other blue and 
red —_— Subſlances. Commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society by Mr. 
Peter Woulfe ; from the Philaſo- 
phical Tranſa#ions for the Year 


1771. 


HE Saxon blues have been 
' known for ſome time; and 
are made by diffdl — indigo in 
oil of vitriol, by w means the 
indigo becomes of a much more 
lively colour, and is extended to 
ſuch a degree, that it will go very 
far in dying. 9 
A receipt for making the belt 
nn age will, I _ lay be 
agreeable to many; 5 - 
fore, give the following, which 
produces à very fine colour, and 


never fails of ſucceſs. 


Mix Z 1 of the beſt powdered in- 


digo, with Z 4 of oil of vitnol in a 


glaſs body or matraſs: and digeſt 
it for one oe = = heat of 
boiling water, ſhaking the mixture 
at different übes ; A add Z 12 of 
water to it, and ſtir the whole well, 
and when grown cold filter it. 
This produces a very rich deep co- 
Jour ; if a paler blue be required, 
It may be obtained by the addition 
of more water. The heat of boil- 
ing water is ſufficient for this ope- 
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ration, and can never ſpoil the co- 
lour ; whereas a ſand heat, which 
is commonly uſed for this purpoſe, 
is often found to damage the co- 
lour, from its uncertain heat. 

Indigo, which has been digeſted 
with a large quantity of ſpirit of 
wine, and then dried, will produce 
a finer colour than the former, if 
treated in the ſame manner, with 
oil of vitriol. 

No one, that I know of, has 
heretofore made uſe of the acid of 
nitre, inſtead of the acid of vitnol; 
and it 1s by means of the former 
that the yellow colour is obtained: 
it was nevertheleſs natural to uſe it, 
on account of its known pro 
of making yellow ſpots, when drop- 
ped on any coloured cloth. 

'The acid of ſalt does not diſſolve 
indigo, and therefore is of no uſe 
in dying. 


Receipt for making the Yellow Dye. 
Tak of powdered indi 
e F+ of powde 5 


and mix it in a high glaſs ve 
with Z 2 of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, 
previouſly diluted with 3 8 of u- 
ter; let the mixture ſtand for 3 
week, and then digeſt it in a ſand 

heat for an hour or more, and 
; more of water to it; filter the 
ation, which will be of a fine 
yellow colour. 
Strong 


ſet fire to indi 


Strong ſpirit of nitfe is liable to 
: and it is on that 
account that it was diluted with 
water, as well as to hinder 7 v 
ing vp. 2+ of ſtrong ſpirit o 

os Ein Eh fire to 2 65 indigo; 
but, if it be highly concentrated, 
a leſs quantity wil! ſuffice. 

If the indigo be digeſted twenty- 
four hours after the ſpirit of nitre 
is poured on it, it will froth and 
boil over; but, after ſtanding a 
week or leſs, it has not that pro- 


ny. 

One part of the ſolution of in- 
digo in the acid of nitre, mixed 
with four or five parts of water, 
will dye filk or cloth of the paleſt 
yellow colour, or of any ſhade to 
the deepeſt, and that by letting 
them boil more or leſs in the co- 
lour. The addition of alum is 
uſeful, as it makes the colour more 
laſing ; according as the ſolution 
boils away, more water mult be 
added, . 

None of the colour in the opera- 
tion ſeparates from the water, but 
what adheres to the ſilk or cloth; 
of conſequence this colour goes far 
in dying. . 

Cochineal, Dutch litmus, orchel, 
cudbear, and many other colouring 
ſubllances treated in this manner, 
will all dye filk and wool of a yel- 
low colour. 

The indigo which remains un- 
diſſolved in making Saxon blue, 
and collected by filtration, if di- 
geſted with ſpirit of nitre, dyes filk 
and wool of all ſhades of brown 
inclining to a yellow. 

Cloth and filk may be dyed green 
with indigo ; but they muſt firſt be 


boiled in the yellow dye, and then 
in the blue. 2 ny 


Wood. aſhes in Eſſex are bought up for this purpoſe from fire-pence to 


leven-pence per buſhel. 
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Method of making ſolid and comby 


Pot-afh. . 


HERE are very conſiderable 
quantities of foreign aſhes, 


imported into this kingdom from 
Ruſſia, Spain, &c. 


But we have only two kinds of 


aſhes made in our coun 


* VIZ. 


ſolid, or hard, and comby, or light 
aſhes, and both in demand for home 


conſumption. 
The ſubjects, 


of which the dif- 


ferent kinds are made, are as fol. ' 


low. 


N vod. aſpen, which are princi- 
pally made in farm houſes, &c. 
where wood is burnt as fuel, are 


bought up by the 


pot-aſh burners, 


from ſix- pence to erght- pence, and 
ſometimes ten-pence, per buſhel, 
corn meaſure , and carried to the 
8 office, in which are erected 


ge 


fats, or vats, (containing from 


four to eight ſcore buſhels of wood - 
aſhes) with under- becks, and are 
wrought by threes; ſo that there 
are either three, ſix, or nine vats 
in every office, and for this reaſon: 
The aſhes being trod down into 
the vats, a ſufficient 
water is continued to 
till it runs through the aſhes into 
the under beck. The liquor run- 
ning from the firſt is laid on the 


ſecond vat, which 


uantity of 
laid on 


is one third 


ſtronger than the firſt ; and the li- 


uor of the ſecond vat is laid on 


e third, which is alſo one third 


ſtron 


quantities. 


than the ſecond. When 
it has thus run through the third 
vat, the lees, as the * is then 
called, is ſuppoſed to be ſtro 

enough for burning; but the 
ſtrength is proved by weighing the 
lees in ſ 


The 


I 


| The lee thus made is then put 


into a ciſtern, or caſk, ſet into the 
| N level with the floor of the 


ce, in which a perſon is employ- 
ed in ſteeping of ſtraw for the 
burner, tall all the lees are ſucked 
up. At the ſame time another 
perſon is employed in burning that 
ftraw, ſo taken out of the ciſtern; 
which burning will produce either 
Jolid or light aſhes, whichſoever 


the intention is to make, 


Now to make ſolid aſhes, the 
lee muſt be made as before deſcrib- 
ed; and thoſe legs ſhould be burnt 
up with or bean ſtraw only. 
But to make light or comby aſhes, 
(of which we make by much the 

reateſt quantity, and of this kind 
Ef aſhes, the fineſt in the kingdom) 
the lees ſhould be made as before, 


with this difference only, they mult ti 


be ftronger ; and inſtead of peas 
and bean ſtraw, it would be better 
to burn barley, wheat, and clover 


ſtraw, mixed with & little peas 


W. | 
Aſter the vats are run through 
the third time, they are emptied, 
and the aſhes, which are called 
t-aſh muck, make excellent ma- 
nure for ſome kinds of ſoil, parti- 
cularly cold, and the looſe woog- 
cock foil. © 
From this manure there have 
N crops of corn, eſ- 
pecially peas, and from the follow- 
g method : : | 
After the peas are ſet, pot · aſn 
muck has been caſt by hand over 


the land, and afterwards run over 


with a baſh-harrow, which fill u 
the holes, or cavities in the land, 
with the aſhes ; and this has never 
been known to fail. 8 
The principal inducement to 
make pot-aſh is, for the muck ; 
and this is evident from an obſer- 
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vation often made, that nobody 
makes pot- aſli but thoſe whoſe land 
requires ſuch manure. 

A farmer in the county of Eſſex, 


who rented about two hundred 


unds a'year, and was thought to 
pay fo deer for his land, that his 
neighbours concluded he would not 
hold it long; yet, to their great 
ſurprize, he had better creps than 
any of them, and in the 8 of 
fifteen or ſixteen years got a pretty 
fortune ; all which ſucceſs he, with 
great juſtice, attributed to a pot- 
aſh office he had erected on his 
round, It is alſo remarkable, this 
mer's land was clear of weeds, 
when the neighbouring fields were 
choaked up. with them. He found 
the pot-aſh muck agree with any 
crop on his land, which was rather 
tif and cold, though good wheat 
land when properly tilled. He 
had amazing crops of barley, but 
he almoſt always ſowed his barley 
on a good fallow, and a fine tilth, 


Method of ripent | j 
W, nhl gory. uf apr or 


ral 

' Buſhel of Flour with a ow cy 
of Barm ; by James Stone, of 
port, in Hampſhire. . 


WW fam you have boiled and 


ſtrained off the hops from 
your firſt copper of wort, then tal 
two or three quarts, put it into 
ſomething where it may lie thin, in 
order to cool quick, and in about 
an hour's time you find it jul 
warm; you then take a tea-ſpoon- 
fal of barm, put it into it, ang 
in two or three hours you W 
find it come to a head; by th 
time you may have got ſome more 
cold, and then take the two or 
three quarts and put them into tar 
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or five gallons, and they will bring 
it to a head (or, as it is called, to 
be ripe); in two or three hours 
more then add theſe to a hogſhead, 
and all will ſoon be ripe, by virtue 
of that tea-ſpoonful only. 

As to baking ; ſuppoſe you want 
to bake a buſhel of flour, and have 
but one tea-ſpoonful of barm, you 
then put your flour into your kneed- 
ing-trough or trendle, and then 
als about three quarters of a pint 
of warm water, and take the tea- 
ſpoonful of thick ſteady barm and 

ut it into the water, ſtir it until 
it is thoroughly mixed with the 
water; then make a hole in the 
middle of the flour large enough to 
contain two gallons of water, pour 
in your ſmall quantity ; then take 
a ſtick 1 1 way _ 2 
may keep for that purpoſe) 

— ſtir 1 ſomle of the —— er 
it is as thick as you would make 
batter for a pudding; then ftrew 
ſome of the dry flour over it, and 
go about your uſual buſineſs for 
about one hour; then take about 
a quart of warm water more and 
ry in, for in one hour you will 
nd that ſmall quantity raiſed ſo, 
that it will break through the dry 
flour which- you ſhook over it ; 
when you have poured in the quart 
of warm water, take your ſtick as 
before, and ſtir in ſome more flour, 
until it is as thick as before; then 
ſhake ſome more dry flour over it, 
and leave it for two hours more, 
and then you will find it riſe and 
break through the dry flour again ; 
then you may add three quarts or 
a pallon of water more, and ſtir in 
the flour and make it as thick as 
at firſt, and cover it with dry flour 
ain; and in about three or four 
more you may mix up your 
dough, and then cover iy up warm 
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and in four or five hours more you 
may put it into the oven, and 
will have as light bread as though 
you put a pint of barm. It does 
not take above a quarter of an 
hour more time than the uſual way 
of baking, for there is no time lot 
but that of adding water three or 
four times, 0 JL 

The author of this method aſſares 
us that he conſtantly bakes this way 
in the morning about fix or ſevea 
o'clock, puts the flour out, and 
puts this ſmall quantity of barm 
into the before-mentioned quant 
of water, in an hour's time ſome 
more, in two hours more a 
2 about noon makes up the 

ough, and about ſix in the eveni 
it is put into the oven, and he has 
always good bread, never heavy nor 
bitter. 

When you find, he ſays, your 
body of flour ſpunged large enough, 
before you put in the reſt of your 
water, you ſhould, with both 
hands, mix that which is ſpur 
and the dry flour all together, and 
then add the remainder of warm 
water, and your dough will riſe the 
better 4/5 0 wu | : 

The reaſon heafſigns w 
make heavy bread — not ei 
they have not barm enough, but 
becauſe they do not know that barm 
is the ſame to flour as fire is to fuel; 
that, as a ſpark of ſire will kindle 
a large body by only blowing of it 
up, ſo will a thimble-fult of N 
by adding of warm _—_ raiſe or 

nge an \ r ; for 
re 
which is before at work: ſo that 
the reaſon of making ' bread! heavy 
is, becauſe the body ſpuuged is not 
large enough, but was made up and 
put into the oven before it was 


- 
o 
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In regard to the difference of 
ſeaſons, he preſcribes that in the 
ſummer you ſhould put your water 
blood-warm, and, in winter in cold 
froſty weather, as warm as you can 
bear your hand in it without mak- 
ing it ſmart ; being ſure you cover 
up your dough very warm in the 
winter, and. your covering of it 
with dry Mar, every time you add 
warm water, will keep in the heat; 
when you have add 


N — 
quarts of warm water, as before 


mentioned, in ſuch a 8332 way, 
vou will find all that body of flour 
which is mixed with the warm wa- 
ter, by virtue of that one tea-ſpoon- 
ful of barm, brought into great 
22 waxing, or ſermenting; 
it is to the flour what the ſpirit 
is to the body, it ſoon fills it with 
motion. | 


_— —— 


Receipt -for making the Powder of 
Fumigation, to prevent the Infechien 
of the Plague, invented by the Com- 
miffron at Moſcow, in the Year 
1771. 5 

HE commiſſion at Moſcow 
1 having in the laſt year in- 
vented a fumigation-powder,which, 
from feveral leſſer æxperiments, had 
proved eſicacious in preventing the 
infection of the plague ; in order 
more ſully to aſcertain its virtue in 
that it was determined, to- 
wards the end of the year, that zen 
malefaftors, under ſemence of 


death, ald, Arbon: undergoing ber 


ng than 

oe des confined three weeks 
in a lazazette, be laid upon the 
- beds, and drefied in the (cloths, 
which had bern uſed by ns 
fick, dying, and even dead, of the 
plague, in the hoſpital, The ex. 
1:4. $ 
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periment was accordingly tried, and 
none of the ten malefactors were 
then infefted, or have been ſince 
ill. The fumigation-powder is pro 
as follows: 
Powder of the firft frengtb. 
Take — of —. = 
berries pounded, ears of wheat, 
uaiacum-wood pounded, of each 
pounds; common ſalt 
pounded, eight pounds; ſulphur 
pounded, fix pounds; Smyrna tar, 
or myrrh, two ponnds; mix all 
the above —— together, 
which will produce a pood of the 
— of fumigation of the firſt 
N. B. A pood is forty pounds 
Ruſſian, which are equal to thirty- 
five pounds and a half, or thirty- 


fix pounds Engliſh averdopoile. 


Pexwder 


the ſecond ſtrength. 
Take ſout — 


wood cut into ſmall 


pieces, five pounds; leaves of juni- 


per cut into ſmall pieces, four 
pounds; juntper-berries pounded, 
three pounds; common faltpetre 
pounded, four pounds ; ſulphur 
— two pounds and a half; 
rna tar, or myrrh, one pound 

and a half; mix the above toge- 
ther, which will produce a 
of the of fumigation 

of the ſecon 
Odgeri Powder. | 

Take the root called kalmus cut 
into ſmall pieces, three pounds ; 
frankincenſe pounded ly, ane 
und; ftorax pounded, and role 
wers, balf a pound; yellow am- 


and three quarters af. the 


pus powder, - _ — 1 


For the YEAR 1972. 
ons the 


muri on the poruder of umi 
* 


cones of panes'ar fra may be aſed pe 


ſtead ; likewiſe the common 
ines and firs may be uſed 
ofthe Smyrna tar, or —_— 


— ply the place 
of othernwood. _ 


in its 
_ of 


— 


An eaſy Mer bod of preſerving SubjeRs | 
in Spirits. From t can 


2 Tranſations, J 4 J. 


Jai publi 

ERSONS curious in 

ing {| s for natural hi- 
tory, are often diſappointed by the 
evaporation of the ſpirits, which 
occaſions the loſs of the ſubject in- 
tended to be preſerved, -or they 
muſt be very careful in often exa- 
mining their bottles, or putting ſpi- 
rits in ſuch as they find have _ 
fon for a freſh ſupply, which, 

a large collection, requires — 
time, trouble, and expence. This 
induced Mr. de Reaumur to try 
many experiments, in order to ob- 
viate this 1 inconvenience, which he 
gave to the public in a long diſſer- 
tation, inſerted in the memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
for the year 1746. After mention- 
ing his different trials, he recom- 
mends twp methods. 

The firit is, to get bottles with 


glaſs toppers, of a conic form, in 
the that enters the neck of the 
e, and broad and flat at the 


y a piece of lea- 
ther tied round it and the neck of 
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to ſettle between 
the neck of the bottle. and che 
r, and abſtracts the eyaporation 
of the ſpirits by the only 


7 the fine co 
He fa — abies 


—— dener of honey, 
a long expaſure to the air, whi 
will give it weight fullidient to ſink 
in a m ſpirit, may ſapply the 
—_ cond method: is, for bes 
at not ſtoppers, 
for which he 1 — a layer, 
of about two lines thickneſs on 
the infide of the bladder, which is 
to cover the mouth of the bottle, 
of nut oil as before di- 
rected, and, when the bladder is 
well tied on, the bottle may be ro- 
verſed without hazard ; but 
great care —— to wipe the 
edge of the bottle very dry, that 
the oil may adhere to 2 in 
art. As many battles will not 
on their mauths, Mr. —— 
— directs their ir being ared in 
wane es — — a bro: d 
bottom and a hollow, to 
receive the neck of the bottle. 
Theſe two-methads, though well _ 
calculated to anſwer the end pro- 
9 — have ſome inconveniencies. 
the ſtrſt, the bottles muſt be de- 
ly made for this uſe, —_— 


fgned 
flint, that he fto 
— inc — he ES 


_— the — isa conſidera · 
expence, beſides the difficulty 
8 from à glaſs; 
ſe will find in procuring them. 

In the fecond, the 


gol, 
ſo that it may thicken to the von- 
tence of honey, is a work of year, 


Tze may be much ſhort- 
ened, by putting the oil about to 
lines thickneſs in leaden veſfels, as 
that metal has a conſiderable effect ; 
on the oil, which may by this means 

| Wo 
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r or 


four months 

, -Aﬀeer ſeveral riments, I 
found two methods from the 
above inconveniencies, and which 
I have treaſon to think will an- 

purpoſe fully from four 


has ſome aff- 
r. de Reaumur's, and 
is as follows. When the ſubject 
and ſpirits are pat into the bottle, 
cunaty wipy "py! 2 the neck 
quite prepare 
| fome thin putty, of the. — 
of a of a Of — and put a coat 


ter t 
or ſive 

The 
nity with 


of it, about a line or two thick, on 


the ſide of the bladder or leather, 
which is to be next to the bottle, 
and tie it tightly about the neck; 

place the bottle with the mouth 


the bottle in leſs danger 
overſet and broken, tha moſt bot- 
tles when ſtanding on their bottoms, 


/ 
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Olive, or any other fat eil, l 
to be preferred to ſuch as dry eas). 
d alſo recommend the uſe o 
ow of a moderate ſtrength, 2 
choſe tha are very ſtrong bum 


diſcolour the ſpecimeng, 
Tard ſuch as — 2 ſine co- 
ours Thefe two methods have 


the advantage of Mr. Reaumur's, 
in the fmall tf of the expence, and 
eaſineſs to procure the materials, 
For ſpecithens that it will not be ne- 


2 


cellaty at times to take out of the 


bottles, I would recommend the 


-firſt method, as more obſtacles are 


poſed to the evaporation than in 
42 4 ſecond ; beſides the cup, the 
coſt of which is very trifling, puts 
being 


downwards in a fmmall wooden 


cup, and fill it with melted tal- 
low, or tallow mixed with wax, 
until all the bladder or leather co- 
ver is buried in it, and the tallow 
adheres to the ſides of the neck. 
This will effectuall 
fine part of the ſpirits from flying 


of. Great care muſt be — 


have the edge of the bottle ve 


and if rubbed with * pped 


in oil, it will be better 3 and in fil- 


ling the cup, to have the tallow no 
| hotrer than is barely rd to 


make it fluid. 
| The ſecond method is, after the 
1 and ſpirits are put into 
bottle, dry the inſide of the neck 
and edge 7 ghly, and anoint 
them with a feather dipped in oil; 
ſtop the bottle with a cork, well 
fitted and ſteeped in oi], till it has 
imbibed as much as it can contain; 
5 
layer of putty As 
above directed 2 


err r 
3 


> 


prevent the 


of quic 
but experience evinces, that — 
titioners could net depe 


„ and tie a piece of 


— 


a Whitt- 
7. Comber's 


The + Methed - bs rai 
horn Hed, 
7 reatiſe 2 —4 


The raiſing a good White-Thorn Hedg 

is a matter of very great i 
tance in Huſbandry. It deſerves 
therefore, to be flrongly inculcated; 
and the following Reflections on this 
ſubject may, accordingh, be of uft 
to Practitioners in Agriculture. 


HE method of ſetting old 


thick-ſetts of white-thorn 
was long p purſued as a ſure method 
y 


effecting a good hedge: 


nd on the 
thickneſs of the tems of their ſetts 


for quickneſs of growth of their 
Fences, but — the contrary 


as many of theſe were ſtunted in 
their —— and young ſmall ſett 
ſoon overtook- them in growth and 
left them. It has therefore been 2 


ice for ſome years, over all the 


thorns 
ingdom I believe, to ſet no — 


but ſuc 
and, 1 
ſucceed 
But 
the ex 
as it ul 
ſmall a 
There 
the pro 
thorn ; 
as | ha 
be one 
3 
ur W 
though 
proport 
mu 
for plat 
havin 
that the 
ble row 
tainly e 
deftroy, 
the co 
Yorkſh 
a fine h 
gravell) 
But 
the ſett 
fame rc 
new in 
amazed 
Plants 1 
my wal 
places, 
Its exten 
In ano 
the uſa; 
my wal 
farmer, 
ce th 
line, al 
the ditta 
this too 
plan th 
ice to 
ug doy 
fourths | 
Vor. 
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but ſuch as had young ſmall ſtems; 


1 and, in general, the method has 
y. ſucceeded well. ar 

of But now we ſcem running into 
2 the extreme contrary to the old, 
m as it uſually happens, and ſetts two 
ns, {mal! are now t.equently planted. 
0. There muſt be a medium which is 
we the propereſt ſize for ſetts of white- 
's, thorn ; and he who plants as ſmall 
nd as have lately ſeen will certainly 
ls, be one year backwarder in the 
ne- rowth of his hedge than his neigh- 
the Go who fetts ſtronger wood, al- 
the though they may grow as well in 
are proportion, 

in 


| muſt own myſelf an advocate 
for planting quicks in a ſingle row, 
having this foundation in theory, 
that the roots of thorns, ſet in dou- 
ble rows near each other, will cer- 
tainly encounter and retard, if not 
deſlroy, their mutual progreſs; and 


| the confirmation in practice in 
ite Yorkſhire, that ſingle rows make 
ef's a fine hedge both in channelly or 

gravelly and clayey ſoils. 

But another and worſe error 1s 
ur. the ſetting of plants thick in the 
any lame row. Walking lately by a 
10; new incloſure at Woolley, I was 
1 amazed at the thickneſs of the 


plants in the line, and laid down 
my walking-cane at random in two 
places, and found thirteen ſetts in 
ts extent in one place, and fourteen 
in another, although my cane is of 
tie uſual length. Before I finiſhed 
my walk, I met a pretty judicious 
farmer, and aſked him at what diſ- 
ance the plants ſhould ſtand in the 
line, and he anſwered, at about 
te dittance of fix inches. I think 
ttus too cloſe planting ; but on this 


wice too thick; and, the rows be- 
17 double inſtead of ſingle, three- 
ourths of the wood are waited, and 
Vo Þ 4 A 


plan the rows at Woolley are ſet. 
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worſe than walled ; for they do 
harm initcad of good, — When ſuch 
a ſuper-abundance of wood is em- 
ployed, who can wonder that the 
price of quickſets 1s raiſed fo ex-, 
travagantly as they are in ſome 
parts of the kingdom! It is ſaid, 
that the growth of this commodity, 
for ſome Tate years has nſwered 
by any means to the demand, and 
that the hips have been ſo poor a 
crop of late, that future inclaſures 
muſt be delayed, till a ſupply of 
quickſets can be procured. Who 
can wonder that ſuch a waſte as this, 
which is juſt now mentioned, ſhould 
be followed by want! The quick- 
ſeller encourages the ſale of more 
than are wanted, that he may en- 
hance the price of what remains on 
hand. The quick-ſetter recom- 
mends the planting of more ſetts 
than are wanted, that he may be 
better paid for extraordinary trou- 
ble; and thus the quick-grower is 
chouſed out of his money, and pays 

for What he had better want. 
The propereſt time for planting 
of quicks is much diſpyted. The 
enerality of planters are for plant- 
ing early in the ſpring; but expe- 
rience will ſoon teach them, that, 
when froſts continue ſo long as they 
uſually do, and ſo late as they con- 
tinued in this ſpring particularly, 
the roots and life of their plants 
will ſuffer greatly; and, it they 
plant them late in ſpring, the dry 
weather will frequently kill this 
plant, which naturally ſhoots early. 
Experience will ſhew, that the beſt 
time of planting white-thorn 1s be- 
twixt Michaelmas and Martinmas ; 
but then a quantity of ſhort halt- 
decayed litter ſhould be laid along 
the line, as in gardens on many 
beds. By this means the roots of 
the plants will be preſerved Tow 
I "2 
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the froſts, and take eaſily, and ſhoot 
vigorouſly; and in the enſuin 
fummer the earth, eſpecially if 
clayey, will be preſerved from bak- 
ing by ſun and wind, and moiſture 
wi preſerved. The progreſs 
of the plants in the firſt year will 
amaze the planter. 

Good ing in the firſt ſpring, 
or rather Ammer, is eſſential to the 
ſueceſs of the plants; and, if the 
ſummer be droughty, a line of freſh 
litter will coſt a trifle in expence, 
and effectually prevent thedrought's 
hurting the roots; or, if it be very 
violent, one watering, but a plen- 
tiful one, with a watering- pan, will 
preſerve the roots from any damage, 
and the litter will preſerve the 
moiſture from being exhaled by the 
ſun. 

It is a common miſtake that young 
uicks ſhould be long preſerved from 
20 and wind. If they be preſerved, 
as above directed, the firſt ſummer, 
they will be ſo far from wanting 
ſhelter any longer, that the more 
they are expoſed to air, that is wind, 
(except on bleak heights) the bet- 
ter. 
The time of ſhortening the ſtem, 
by cutting down the quicks, as it 
is called, muſt be determined by 
circumſtances, chiefly the quick 
th of them. Moſt people per- 
frm that operation after the ſecond 
year; but I am inclined to think 
this too early a period ; eſpecially 
if the quickſets be ſmall. To cut 
down the main upright ſtem before 
it has gained a good fize, in order 
to make it ſhoot laterally, is coun- 
teracting nature, and the deſign of 
planting a qu:ck-hedge. his 
point ought to be determined by 
experiments. 

I adviſe no young trees of any 

ſort to be ſet in the line of quick- 
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wood. The quicks are apt to ſmo- 
ther them, and they, when grown 
up, ruin the fence. If a — 
will have trees near his hedges, let 
them be ſet 10 or 12 feet high, and 
at ſeveral feet diſtance from the 
quicks, and well fenced off. The 
roots of trees when ſtrong deſtroy 
the quick-wood ; and, when them- 
ſelves are felled, they commonly 
deſtroy the fence in which they 
ſtand, and irreparably. 

As J adviſe not to plant any trees 
in the line of wood, ſo neither can 
I adviſe to plant haſels there; theſe 
make not a fence comparable to that 
of white-thorns, and tempt boys to 
break it down, in order to get the 
nuts. The wych, which is ſo com- 
mon in ſome countries, makes a bad 
fence, and, inſtead of being en- 
couraged in new plantations, ſhould 
rather be extirpated from the old, 

On the — it is much to be 
wiſhed, that the honourable Society 
for Arts, &c. would offer a pre- 
miam for experiments on ſetting of 
white-thorns of different thicknels 
in the ſtem, at different diſtances 
in the ſame row, of ſingle and dou- 
ble rews, and at different times of 
planting, alſo on different ſoils; 
ſo that the beſt method of this im. 
— — work might be determined 

y fact. 

I declare freely againſt all kinds 
of trees in hedge-rows, as they 
— contribute to break the 

rength of the fence by affording 
places for treſpaſſers to climb at; 
as they ſhade crops of corn, and 
lodge birds of prey ; as their roots 
are pernicious to thoſe of the thorns 
in the hedge ; and as — are in. 
commodious to the plough. 

I adviſe much rather to plant 
trees of whatever fort the propri*” 


tor chuſes, in a corner of his * 


7 


dr of his eſtate, and in 1 
to the natural wants of that field 
or eſtate. Wood is ſo neceſſary to 
every poſſeſſion of land, that the 
latter muſt be very imperfect with- 
out it. Many a land- owner is igno- 
rant how valuable his wood- land is, 
and how much real rent it brings him 
in, if properly managed, although 
it may only ſupply the natural 
wants of the farmers, and he receive 
not one penny directly as rent from 
it. My pariſhes afford“ a ſtrong 
proof of this important truth. In 
one of them, the ſmalleſt farmers 
have ſufficient wood for fencing of 
all kinds; and, in the other, the 
greateſt farmers are obliged to buy 
all they want. In this latter pariſh, 
one farmer expends this very year 
61. for wood for fencing, and is 
obliged to lead it for ſome miles, 
probably; which may amount to 
a ſum of equal value, when the 
ſeaſon in which he leads it is con- 
ſidered. Let a landlord conſider 
allo what he ſaves by wood for re- 


lr. Comber is Rector of Buckworth and Morborne, Hants; 
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pairs, and he may eaſily ſee this 
truth in its full light, A landlord 
who has no reſource may be neceſ- 
fitated to permit his hedge-row trees 
to become pollards, in order to 
ſupply his tenants with ſtakes ; but 
he who has a wood will, in common 
prudence, reſtrain his farmers from 
defacing theſe beautiful parts of the 
creation, finely branching trees. 


— 


Secret of recovering the M. riting upon 
Parcbmenti decayed by Time, and 
of making it legible; 


Di the parchment rg 
by time into a veſſel of c 

water, freſh drawn from the well : 
in about a minute take it out, and 
preſs it between two papers, to pre- 
vent its crumpling up in drying, 
As ſoon as it is moderately dry, if 
it be not then legible repeat the 
Operation two or three times, The 
ſkin will then reſume its priſtine co- 
lour, and will appear all alike, 
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Sketch of the State of Literature in 
Eng particularly at Oxford, 
about the, Period of the Reforma- 
tion : from Warton's Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope. 


* OUT the year 1480, a taſte 
for polite letters, under the 
patronage of Pope Julius the ſe- 
cond, began to be revived in [taly. 
But the liberal Pontiff did not con- 
ſider at the ſame time, that he 
was undermining the papal inte- 
reſt, and bringing on the refor- 
mation. This event is commonly 
called the reſtoration of learning; 
but it ſnould rather be ſtyled the re- 
ſloration of ſenſe and uſeful 
knowledge. Learning there had 
been before, but barbariſm ſtill re- 
mained. The moſt acute efforts 
of human wit and penetration had 
been exerted for ſome centuries, in 
the diſſertations of logicians and 
theologiſts; yet Europe ſtill re- 
mained in a ſlate of ſuperſtition 
and ignorance. What philoſo- 
phy could not perform, was to 

compleated by claſſical litera- 
ture, by the poets and orators 
of Greece and Rome, who alone 
could enlarge the mind, and polith 


the manners. Taſte and — 


and a rectitude of thinking and 
judging, derived from theſe ſources, 
gave a new turn to the general ſyſ- 
tem of ſtudy : mankind was civi- 
lized, and religion was reformed, 
The effects of this happy revolu- 
tion by degrecs — England. 
We bud at Oxford, in the latter 


end of the fifteenth century, that 


the univerſity was filled with the 
jargon and difomes of the Scotiſts 
and Thomiſts ; and if at that time 
there were any ſcholars of better 
note, theſe were chieſly the fol. 
lowers of Wicliffe, and were con- 
ſequently diſcountenanced and per- 
ſecuted. The Latin ſtyle then ooly 
known in the univerſity, was the 
technical language of the ſchool- 
men, of caſuiſts, and metaphylict- 
ans. At Cambridge, about 1483, 
nothing was taught but Alexan- 
der's Parva Lopicalia, the trite ax- 
ioms of Ariſtotle, which were ne- 
ver rationally explained, and the 
rofound queſtions of John Scotus. 
At length ſome of our countrymen, 
the principal of which were Gro- 
cyn, Latymer, Lillye, Linacer, 
Tunſtal, Pace, and Sir Thomas 
More, ventured to break through 
the narrow bounds of {cholaſiic 
erudition, and went over into [tal 
with a deſign of acquiring a knov- 
ledge in the Greek and Latin lan- 
uages. The Greek, in particu- 
ar, was taught there wit much 
erfection and purity, by many 
— Greeks who had becd 
driven from Conſtantinople. ln 
1488, Grocyn and Linacer left Ox. 
ford, and ſtudied Greek at Florence 
under the inſtruction of Demel 
Chalcondylas, and Polinuan ; and 
at Rome under Hermelaus' Barbs 
rus. Grocyn returned an accom 
liſhed maſter in the Greek, ab 
ecame the firſt lecturer in that lan. 
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fettled endowment. Elegance of 
ſtyle began now to be cultivated, 
and the ſtudy of the moſt approved 
antient writers became faſhiona- 
ble. 

In 1496, Alcock, biſhop of Ely, 
founded Jeſus college in Cam- 
bridge, partly for a certain num- 
ber of 3 to be educated in 

mar, Degrees in grammar, 
2 had been = eſta- 
bliſhed at Oxford. But the pu- 
pils of this claſs ſtudied only ſyſ- 
tems of grammar and rhetoric, 
filled with empty definitions and 
unneceſſary diſtinctions, inſtead of 
the real models. In 1509, Lillye, 
the famous grammarian who had 
leamed Greek at Rhodes, and af- 
terwards improved himſelf in La- 
tin at Rome under Johannes Sul- 
pitius and Pomponius Sabinus, was 
the firſt teacher of Greek at any 
public ſchool in England. This 
was at St. Paul's ſchool in London, 
then newly eſtabliſhed, and of 
which Lillye was the firſt maſter. 
And that antient prejudices were 
ſubſiding apace, and a national taſte 
for critical ſtudies, and the graces 
of compoſition began to be Lifuſed, 
appears from this circumſtance 
alone; that from the year 1502, to 
the reformation, within the ſpace 
of thirty years, there were more 
grammar ſchools founded and en- 
dowed in England, than had been 
for three hundred years before. 
Near twenty grammar ſchools were 
inſtituted within this period; be- 
fore which moſt of our youth were 
educaced at the Monaſteries, In 

1517, that wiſe prelate and bounti- 
ful patron, Richard Fox, founded 
his college at Oxford, in which he 
conſtituted, with competent ſala- 
nes, two lectures for the Latin and 
Greek languages, This was a new 
aud noble departure from the nar- 
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row plan of academical education, 
The courſe of the Latin lecturer 
was not confined to the college, 
but open to the ſtudents of Oxford 
in general. He is expreſly directed 
to drive barbariſm from the new 
college. And at the ſame time it 
is to 8 Fox does 
not appoint a philoſophy- lecturer 
in his 5 2 . the 
practice in moſt of the previous 
foundations; perhaps thinking, 
that ſuch an inſtitution would 
not have coincided with his new 
ſytem of doctrine, and that it 
would be encouraging that ſpe- 
cies of ſcience which had hither- 
to blinded men's underſtandings, 
and kept them ſo long in igno- 
rance of more uſeful knowledge. 
The Greek lecturer is ordered to 
explain the beſt Greek claſſics ; and 
thoſe which the judicious founder, 
who ſeems to have conſulted the 
moſt capital ſcholars of his age, 
preſcribes on this occaſion, are the 
pureſt, and ſuch as are moſt eſteemed 
at this day. Theſe happy begin- 
nings were ſeconded by the muni- 
ficence of Cardinal Wolſey. About 
the year 1519, he founded a pub- 
lic, choir at Oxford for rhetoric 
and humanity ; and ſoon after- 
wards another for the Greek 
tongue : endowing both with am- 
le ſlipends. But theſe innovations 

in the plan of ſtudy were n 
diſcouraged and oppoſed by the 
ſcholaſtic bigots, who called the 
Greek language hereſy. Even bi- 
ſhop Fox, when he founded the 
Greek ledure above-mentioned, 
was obliged to cover his excellent 
inſtitution under the venerable 
mantle of the authority of the 
church, leſt he ſhould ſeem to coun- 
tenance a dangerous novelty, For 
he gives it as a reaſon, or rather as 
an apology, for this new leQure- 
13 ſhip, 
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ſhip, that the ſacred canons had 
commanded, that a knowledge of 
the Greek topgys ſhould not be 
wanting in public ſeminaries of 
education. The univerſity of Ox- 
ford was rent into factions on ac- 
count of theſe attempts; and the 
defenders of the new erudition, from 
diſputations, often proceeded to 
blows with the rigid champions of 
the ſchools. But theſe animoſities 
were ſoon pacified by the perſua- 
fion and example of Eraſmus, who 
was about this time a ſtudent in 
St. Mary's college at Oxford, op- 

fite to New-Inn. At Cambridge 
. which, in imitation of 
Oxford, had adopted Greek, he 
found greater difficulties. He tells 
us himfeilf, that at Cambridge he 
read the Greek grammar of Chry- 
ſoloras to the bare walls: and that 
having tranſlated Lucian's dialogue 
called Icaro-Menippus, he could 
find no perſon in the univerſity able 
to tranſcribe the Greek with the 
Latin. His edition of the Greek 
teſtament was entirely proſcribed 
there: and a decree was iſſued in 
one of the .moſt conſiderable col- 
leges, ordering, that if any of the 
ſociety was detected in bringing 
that impious and fantaſtic book into 
he college, he ſhould be ſevetely 

e | | 
One Henry Standiſh, a doctor in 
divinity, and a mendicant friar, af- 
terwards biſhop of St. Aſaph, was 
a vehement opponent of Eraſmus in 
his heretical literature ; calling him 
in a declamation, by way of re- 
proach, Greculus "296 which after- 
Wards became a ſynonimous term 
for an heretic. But neither was Ox- 
ford, and for the ſame reaſons, en- 
tirely free from theſe contracted no- 
tions, In 1519, a preacher at St. 
Mary's church harangyed with 
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much violence againſt theſe perni. 
cious teachers, and his argument: 
occaſioned no ſmall ferment among 
the ſtudents. But Henry the eighth, 
who was luckily a favourer of theſe 
improvements, being then reſident 
at the neighbouring royal manor at 
Woodſtock, and having received a 
juſt ſtate of the caſe from Pace and 
More, immediately tranſmitted his 
royal mandate to the univerſity, or- 
dering that theſe ſtudies ſhould not 
only be permitted but encouraged, 
Soon afterwards one of the king's 
chaplains preaching at court, took 
an opportunity to cenſure the new, 
but genuine, interpretations of 
ſcripture, which the Grecian learn- 
ing had introduced. The king, 
when the ſermon was ended, which 
he heard with a ſmile of contempt, 
ordered a ſolemn diſputation to be 
held, in the preſence of himſelf; 
at which the preacher oppoſed, and 
fir Thomas More defended, the uſe 
and excellefice of the Greek tongue, 
The divine, inſtead of anſwering to 
the purpoſe, fell upon his knees, 
and begged pardon for having given 
any offence in the pulpit, After 
ſome little altercation, the preacher, 
by way of decent ſubmiſſion, de- 
clared that he was now better re- 
conciled to the Greek tongue, be- 
cauſe it was derived from the He- 
brew. The king, amazed at his 


ignorance, diſmiſſed him, with 3 
charge that he ſhould never agun 
preſume to preach at court. Int 

grammar-ſchools eſtabliſhed in 2 
the new cathedral foundations of 
this king, a maſler was appointe 

with a competent {kill not only in 
the Latin, but likewiſe in the Greek 
language. This was an uncommon 
qualification in a ſchool- maler. At 
length ancient abſurdities une 
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ments: and at Oxford in particu- 
hr, theſe united efforts for eſta- 
bliming a new ſyſtem of rational 
and manly learning were finally 
conſummated in the magnificent 
foundation of Wolſey's college, to 
which all the learned of Europe are 
invited. | 

But theſe auſpicious improve- 
ments in the ſtate of learning did 
not continue long. A change of 
the national religion ſoon happened, 
and diſputes with the Lutherans 
enſued, which embroiling the minds 
of learned men in difference of 
opinion, diſunited their endeavours 
in the cauſe of literature, and di- 
verted their attention to other en- 
quiries. Many of the abuſes in ci- 
vil ſociety axe attended with ſome ad- 
vantages. In the beginnings of re- 
formation, the loſs of theſe advan- 
tages is always felt very ſenſibly ; 
while the benefit reſulting from the 
change, is the ſlow effect of time, 
and not immediately perceived or 
enjoyed, Scarce any inſtitution 
can be imagined leſs favourable to 
the intereſts of mankind than the 
monaſtic, Yet a great temporary 
check given to the progreſs of lite- 
rature at this period, was the diſſo- 
Jution of the monaſteries. For al- 
though theſe ſeminaries were in 
general the nurſeries of illiterate 
indolence, and undoubtedly deſerv- 
ed to be deſtroyed, yet they ſtill 
contained invitations and opportu- 
nities to ſtudious leiſure and literary 
purſuits, On this important event 
therefore, a viſible revolution and 
decline in the ſtate of learning ſuc- 
ceeded. Moſt of the youth of the 
kingdom betook themſelves to me- 
chanical or other illiberal employ- 
ments, the profeſſion of letters be- 
ng now ſuppoſed to be without 
ſupport and reward. By the abo- 

vr of the religious houſes, 
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many towns and their adjacent 
villages were utterly deprived of 
their only means of inſtruction. 
What was taught in the monaſte- 
ries was perhaps of no great im- 
portance, bat ſtil] it ſerved to keep 
up a certain degree of neceſſary 
knowled Hence provincial ig- 
norance became almoſt univerſally 
eſtabliſhed. Nor ſhould we forget, 
that ſeveral of the abbots were per- 
ſons of public ſpirit : by their con- 
nection with parliament, they be- 
came acquainted with the world ; 
and knowing where to chooſe pro- 
per objects, and having no other 
uſe for the ſuperfluity of their vaſt 
revenues, encouraged, 1n their re- 
ſpective circles, many learned young 
men. | 
It is generally thought, that the re- 
formation of religion, the moſt hap- 
py and important event of modern 
times, was immediately ſucceeded 
by a flouriſhing ſtate of learning. 
But this, in England at leaſt, was 
by no means he caſe ; and for a 
long time afterwards an effect quite 
contrary was produced. Yet, in 
1535, the king's viſitors ordered 
lectures in humanity to be founded 
in thoſe colleges at Oxford where 
they were yet wanting: and theſe 
inj unctions were ſo warmlyſeconded 
and approved by the ſcholars in the 
largeſt calleges, that they ſeized on 
the venerable volumes of Duns 
Scotus, and other irrefragable lo- 
icians, and tearing them in pieces, 
diſperſed them in great triumph 
about their quadrangles, or gave 
them away as uſeleſs lumber. The 
king himſelf alſo eſtabliſhed ſome 
public lectures, with large endow- 
ments, Notwithſtanding, the num- 
ber of ſtudents at Oxford daily de- 
creaſed : inſomuch that, in 1546, 
there were only ten inceptors in the 
arts, and three in juriſprudence 
I 4 and 
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and theology. In the mean time, 
the Greek language flouriſhed at 
Cambridge, under the inſtruction 
of Cheke and Smyth; notwith- 
ſtanding the abſurd oppoſitions of 
their chancellor, Biſhop Gardiner, 


_being 


- univerſities ſeem to have been re- 


about 83 But Cheke 
n called up to court, both 


duced to the ſame deplorable con- 


dition of indigence and illiteracy. 


During the reign of Edward the 


Sixth, whoſe minority, which pro- 


miſed many virtues, was abuſed by 
corrupt counſellors and rapacious 
courtiers, little attention was paid 


to the ſupport of literature. Learn- 


ing was not the faſhion of the times : 


and being diſcouraged or deſpiſed 


by the rich who were perpetually 


g graſping at its rewards, was neg- 
lected by thoſe of moderate for- 


tunes. Avarice and zeal were at 
once pratified in robbing the clergy 


of their revenues, and 1n reducing 


the church to its primitive apoſtoli- 
cal ſtate of purity and poverty. A ſa- 
vourite nobleman of the court held 


the deanery and treaſurerſhip of a 


cathedral, with ſome of its beſt ca- 
nonries ; while his ſon enjoyed an 
annual income of three hundred 
pounds from the Jands of a biſhop- 
rick. In every robbery of the 
church, the intereſts of learning 
ſuffered. Exhibiticns and penſions 
were ſubtracted from the ſtudents 
in the univerſities. At Oxford the 
public ſchools were neglected by 


the profeſſors and ſcholars, and al- 

* , Jatted to the loweſt purpoſes. All 
academical degrees were abrogated 
as antichriſtian. The ſpiritual ro- 
formers of thoſe enlightened days 
proceeded ſo far, as to ſtrip the 


public library, eſtabliſhed and en- 
riched by that noble patron Hum- 
phrey Duke of Glouceſter, of all 
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its books and manuſcripts ; to pil. 
lage the archives, and diſannul the 
privileges of the univerſity. From 
theſe meaſures many of the colleges 
were in a fhort time entirely de. 
ſerted. His ſucceſſor, Queen Mary, 
took pains to reſtore the ſplendor 
of the univerſity of Oxford. Un- 
amiable as ſhe was in her temper 
and conduct, and inflexibly bigot- 


'ted to the glaring abſurdities of 


catholic ſuperſtition, ſhe protected. 
at leaſt by liberal donations, the 
intereſts of learning. She not only 
contributed large ſums for rebuild- 
ing the public ſchools, but more- 
over granted the univerſity three 


conſiderable impropriations. In 


her charter reciting theſe benefac- 
tions, ſhe declares it to be her de- 


termined reſolution, to employ her 


royal munificence in reviving its 
antient luſtre and diſcipline, and 
recovering its privileges. Thele 
privileges ſhe re-eſtabliſhed with 
the addition of freſh immunities: 
and for theſe good offices the uni- 
verſity decreed for her, and her 
huſband Philip, an anniverſary 
commemoration. I 'need not recall 
to the reader's memory, that vir 
Thomas Pope, and Sir Thomas 
Whyte, were ſtill more important 
benefactors by their reſpective foun- 
dations. Without all theſe favours, 
althou h they did not perhaps pro- 
duce an immediate improvement, 
the univerſity would ſlill have con- 
tinued to decay: and they were at 
leaſt a balance, at that time, on 
the fide of learning, againit the 
pernicious effects of returning po- 
. i 

In the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, which ſ60n followed, 
when preteſtantiſm might have been 
expected to produce a ſpeedychange 


for the better, puritanifm began i9 
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ail, and for ſome 'time conti- 
nued to retard the progreſs of in- 
nuous and uſeful knowledge. 
The Engliſh reformed clergy, who 
during the perſecutions of Queen 
Mary had fled into Germany, now 
returned in great numbers ; and in 
conſideration of their ſufferings and 
learning, many of them were pre- 
ferred to eminent ſtations in the 
church. They brought back with 
them thoſe narrow principles about 
church - government and ceremo- 
nies, which they had imbibed, and 
which did well enough, in the petty 
fates and republics abroad, where 
they lived like a ſociety of philo- 
ſophers; but which were incon- 
fitent with the genius of a more 
extended church, eſtabliſhed in a 
great and magnificent nation, and 
requiring a ſettled ſyſtem of policy, 
and the obſervance of external in- 
ſitutions. However, they were 
judged proper inſtruments to be 
employed at the head of eccleſiaſti- 
cal fairs, by way of making the 
reformation at once effeftual. But 


unluckily this meaſure, ſpecious as 


it appeared at firſt, tended to draw 
the church into the contrary ex- 
treme, In the mean time their re- 
luciance or abſolute refuſal to con- 
form, in many inſtances, to the 
eſtabliſhed ceremonies, and their 
ſpecuiative theology, tore the church 
into violent diviſions, and occa- 
honed endleſs abſurd diſputes, un- 
favourable to the progreſs of real 
learning, and productive of an il- 
literate clergy, at leaſt unſkilled in 
libe-al and manly ſcience. In fact, 
even tae common eccleſia{lical pre- 
ferments had been ſo much dimi- 
niſhed by the ſeizure and alienation 
of impropriations, in the late de- 
predations of the church, which 
were not yet ended, that few per- 


ſons were regularly bred to the 
church, or, in other words, re- 
ceived a learned education. Hence 
almoſt any that offered themſelves 
were without diſtinction admit- 
ted to the ſacred function. In- 
ſomuch, that in 1560, an injunc- 
tion was directed to the Biſhop of 
London from his metropolitan, or- 
dering him to forbear ordaining 
any more artificers, and other un- 
learned perſons who had exerciſed 
ſecular occupations, But as the 
evil was unavoidable, this caution 
took but little effect. About the 
year 1563, there were only two 
divines, the dean of Chriſt Church, 
and the preſident of Magdalene 
college, who were capable of preach- 
ing the public ſermons at Oxford. 
Many proofs have been mentioned 
of the extreme ignorance of our 
clergy at this time: to which I 
ſhall add one, which is curious and 
new. In 1570, Horne Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, enjoined the minor ca- 
nons of this cathedral to get by 
memory, every week, one * 
of St. Paul's epiſtles in Latin: 
and this taſk, beneath the abilities 
of an ordinary ſchool-boy, was 
actually repeated by ſome of them, 
before the biſhop, dean, and pre- 
bendaries, at a public epiſcopal vi- 
ſitation of that church, The taſte 
for Latin compoſition, and it was 
faſhionable both to write and ſpeak 
in that language, was much worſe 
than in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, when juſter models were 


ſtudied. One is ſurprized to find. 


the learned Archbiſhop Grindal, in 
the ſtatutes of a ſchool which he 
founded and amply endowed, pre- 
ſcribing ſuch ſtrange claſſics as Pa- 
lingentus, Sedulius, and Pruden- 
tius, to be taught in the new ſemi- 
nary, Much has been ſaid about 

the 
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N the 5th of September, is 

the year of Grace 1174, about 
o'clock, the wind blowing from 
the ſouth with a fury almoſt beyond 
— a fire broke out before 


the paſſion for reading Greek which 
prevailed in this reign. But this 
affectation was confined to the 
queen, and a few others; and here 
it went no farther than oſtentation 
and pedantry. It was by no means 
the national ſtudy: nor do we find 
that it improved the taſte, or in- 
fluenced the writings, of that age. 
In government, many ſhocks 
muſt happen before the conſtitution 
is perfected, In like manner, it 
was late in the reign of Elizabeth, 
before learning, after its ſinews had 
been relaxed by frequent changes 
and commotions, recovered its pro- 
per tone, and rofe with new vigour, 
under the genial influence of the 
— religion. And it ma 
further remarked, that, as all 
novelties are purſued to exceſs, and 
the moſt beneficial improvements 
often introduce new inconvenien- 
cies, ſo this influx of polite lite- 
rature deſtroyed philoſophy. On 
this account, Sir Henry Savile, in 
the reign of James the Firſt, eſta- 
bliſhed profeſſors at Oxford for 
aftronomy and geometry ; becauſe, 
as he declares in the preamble of 
his ſtatutes, mathematical ſtudies 
had been totally deſerted, and were 
then almoſt unknown in England. 
Logic indeed remained ; but that 
ſcience was ſtill cultivated, as be- 
ing the bafis of polemical theology, 
and a neceſſary inſtrument for con- 
ducting our controverſies againſt 
the church of Rome. 


An Account of the burning and re- 
building of the church of Canter- 
bury, in the year 1174.— From the 
Latin of Gerwaſe, one of the Monks, 
an eye-witneſs, never before tran- 


ſlated. | 


the church gate, by which three 
ſmall houſes were almoſt burnt 
down. While the citizens were 
there employed in extinguiſhing 
the flames, the ſparks and aſhes, 
whirled aloft by the violence of the 
ſtorm, were lodged on the church, 
and, by the force of the wind, in- 
ſinuating themſelves between the 
joints of the lead, ſettled on the 
planks which were almoſt rotten : 
and thus, by degrees, the heat in- 
creaſing, the decayed joiſts were 
ſet on fire ; but the finely-painted 
cieling underneath, and the lead 
covering above, concealed the 
flames. Meantime, the three ſmall 
houſes —_— ulled down, the peo- 
ple returned home. No one being 
yet 7 of the fire in the 
church, the ſheets of lead began by 
degrees to melt; and, on a ſudden, 
the flames juſt appearing, there 
was a great cry in the church- yard, 
« Alas! alas! the church is on 
fire.” Many of the laity ran toge- 
ther with the monks, to draw wa- 
ter, to bring axes, to mount lad- 
ders, all eager to ſuccour Chriſt- 
Church now juſt on the point of 
deſtruction. They reached the 
roof, but, behold ! all was filled 
with a horrible ſmoke and a ſcorch- 
ing flame. In deſpair, therefore, 
they were obliged to conſult their 
own ſafety by retiring. And now, 


the joints of the rafters being con- 


ſamed, the half-burnt timbers fell 
into the choir; the ſeats of the 
monks were ſet on fire; and on 

ſides the calamity increaſed. In 
this conflagration, that lorious 


choir made a wonderful an aweful 
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appearance. The flames aſcended 
to a great height, and the pillars of 
the church were damaged or de- 
froyed. Great numbers applied to 
the ornaments of the church, and 
tore down the palls and hangings, 
ſome to ſteal, others to preſerve 
them. The cheſts of relics, thrown 
from the lofty beam upon the pave- 
ment, were broken, and the relics 
ſcattered ; but, leſt they ſhould be 
conſumed, they were collected and 
laid up by the brethren. Some 
there were, Who, inflamed with a 
wicked and diabolical avarice, ſaved 
the goods of the church from the 
fire, but did not ſcruple to carry 
them away. Thus the houſe of 
God, hitherto delightful like a pa- 
radiſe of pleaſure, then lay con- 
temptible in the. aſhes of the fire. 
The people, aſtoniſhed, and in a 
manner frantic for grief, tore their 
hair, and uttered ſome enormous 
reproaches againſt the Lord and his 
ſaints, namely, the patrons of the 
church, There were laymen, as 
well as monks, who would rather 
have died than have ſeen the church 
of God ſo miſerably periſh ; for 
not only the choir, but alſo the 1n- 
firmary, with St. Mary's chapel, 
and ſome other offices of the court “, 
were reduced to aſhes. The cala- 
mities of Canterbury were no leſs 
lamentable than thoſe of Jeruſalem 
of old under the tears and lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. The grief and di- 
ſtreſs of the ſons of the church were 
ſo great, that no one can conceive, 
relate, or write them ; but, to re- 
lieve their miſeries, they fixed the 
altar, ſuch as it was, in the nave 
of the church, where they howled, 


ratherthan ſung, matins and veſpers. 


The patrons of the church, St.Dun- 


* Now called the Green Court. 


the church, at the altar of the Holy 
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ſtan and St. Elphege, were, with 
incredible grief and anguiſh, taken 
from their tombs, and placed, as 
decently as poſſible, in the nave of 


Croſs. Meanwhile, the brethren 
conſulted how, and by what me- 
thod, the ruined church might be 
repaired. Architects, both French 
and Engliſh, were therefore aſſem- 
bled : but they diſagreed in their 
opinions ; ſome undertook to re- 
pair, while others, on the contrary, 
affirmed that the whole church muſt 
be taken down, if the monks wiſhed 
to dwell in ſafety. This, though 
true, overwhelmed them with grief. 
Among the archite&s there was one 
William of Sens, a man of great 
abilities, and a moſt curious work- 
man in wood and ſtone. Neglect- 
ing the reſt, him they choſe for the 
undertaking. Patiently, though 
not willingly, they agreed to take 
down the ruined choir, Attention 
was given to the procuring ſtones 
from abroad. He made moſt in- 
genious machines for loading and 
unloading ſhips, for drawing the 
morter and ſtones. He delivered, 
alſo, to the maſons who were af. 
ſembled, models for cutting the 
ſtones; and, in like manner, he 
made many other preparations. 
The choir, therefore, devoted to 
deſtruction, was taken down ; and 
nothing more was done for the 
whole firſt year 

. - In the year enſuing, Maſter 
William erected four pillars, two 
on each ſide, Winter being over, 
he placed two more, that on either 
ſide there might be three in a row : 
upon which, and the other wall of 
the ayles, he neatly turned arches 
and a vault ; that is, three keys on 


each 
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each ſide. By the key I mean the 
whole roof, as the key placed in 
the middle ſeems to cloſe and 
ſtrengthen the parts on each ſide, 
This was the employment of the 
ſecond year, 
In the third year, he placed two 
pillars on each fide, the two laſt of 
which he decorated with marble 
columns; and, becauſe the choir 
and the croſſes were there to meet, 
he made them the principal. On 
them key-ſtones being placed, and 
an arch turned, from the great 
tower as far as the before-mentioned 
pillars, that is, as far as the croſs, 
e introduced in the lower cloyſter 
ſeveral marble columns; above 
which he made another cloyſter of 
different materials, and upper win- 
dows ; after that, three keys of a 
great arch, namely, from the lower 
to the croſſes : all which ſeemed to 
us, and to every one, inimitable, 
and in the higheſt degree praiſe- 
"worthy. | 
Thus the third year ended, and 


the fourth began ; in the ſummer 


of which, beginning at the croſs, 
he ereted ten pillars, that is, five 
'on each fide, Adorning the two 
firſt, oppoſite to the two others, 
with marble columns, he made 
them the principal. On thoſe ten 
he placed arches and vaults. Both 
the cloyſters and the upper windows 
being finiſhed, while he was pre- 
"paring his machines for turning 
the great arch, at the beginning of 
the fifth year, the ſcaffold on a ſud- 
den gave way, and he came to the 
ground from the height of the 
crown of the upper arch, which is 
fifty feet. Being grievoully bruiſed, 
he was utterly unable to attend to 
the work. No one but himſelf re- 
| ceived the leaſt hurt. Either the 


vengeance of God, or the envy of 
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the devil, wreaked itſelf on him 
alone, Maſter William being thu 
hurt, entruſted the completion of the 
work to a certain ingenious monk 
who was overſeer of the rough-ma. 
ſons ; which occaſioned him much 
envy and ill-will. The architect, 
nevertheleſs, lying in bed, gave or- 
ders what was firſt, and what laf, 
to be done. A roof, therefore, was 
made between the four principal 
pillars ; at the key of which roof 
the choir and the croſſes ſeem, in a 
manner, to meet, 'T'wo roofs, alſo, 
one on each ſide, were made be. 
fore winter ; but the weather, be- 
ing extremely rainy, would not 
ſuffer more to be done. In the 
fourth year there was an eclipſe of 
the ſun on the 6th of September, 
at ſix o'clock, a few months before 
the architeR's accident. At length, 
finding no benefit from the ſkill and 
attention of his ſurgeons, he gave 
up the work, and, croſſing the ſea, 
went home to France. 

In the ſummer of the fifth year, 
another William, an Engliſhman, 
ſucceeded the firſt William in the 
care of the work; a man of a di- 
minutive ſtature, but in various 
ways extremely ingenious and ho- 
neſt. He finiſhed both the north 
and the ſouth croſs, and turned the 
roof which is over the high altar, 
which, when every thing was pre- 

ared, could eve 3 done the year 
— on account of the rains. 
At the eaſt end, alſo, he laid the 
foundation of the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, where St. Thomas 
firit ſolemnized maſs, and uſed to 
indulge himfelf in tears and prayer, 
in the undercroft of which he had 
been ſo many years buried, where 


God, through his merits, wrought 


many miracles, where rich and 
poor, kings and princes, t 
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kim, from whence the ſound 
of his praiſe went forth into all the 
world. In digging this foundation, 
Maſter William was obliged to take 
out the bones of ſeveral holy monks, 
which being carefully collected, 
were re-interred in a large trench, 
in the angle between the chapel 
and the infirmary towards the 
ſouth. This done, and the foun- 
dation of the outer wall being made 
extremely ſtrong of ſtone and mor- 
tar, he built the wall of the under- 
croft as high as the baſes of the 
windows. This was the buſineſs 
of the fifth year, and the begin- 
ning of the ſixth; but the ſpring 
of this now approaching, and the 
ſeaſon of working being at hand, 
the monks were inflamed with a 
moſt eager deſire to prepare the 
choir, ſo that they might enter it 
at the next Eaſter, The architect 
uſed his utmolt efforts to fulfil the 
wiſhes of the convent. He alſo 
built the three altars of the chancel, 
He carefully prepared a place of 
reſt for St. Dunſtan * and St. El- 
phege T. A wooden wall, too, 
for keeping out the weather was 
placed a croſs the eaſt- end, between 
the laſt pillars but one, containing 
three windows. They were deſi- 
rous to enter the choir (though with 
great labour and too much haſte it 
was ſcarce | 4x amy. on Eaſter-eve, 
But becauſe every thing that was 
to be done on that ſabbath-day, 
could not, on account of that ſo- 
lemnity, be fully done in a proper, 


Dunſtan died in 988. 


1 Elphege was ſtoned to death by the Danes at Greenwich, in 1012. 

{ ln Henry the VIIth's reign (1508) five hundred and twenty years after 
Dunſtan's death, on a pretence that he lay at Glaſtonbury, Archbiſhop War- 
ham had his tomb opened, and his body was found juſt as Gervaſe here de- 
(cribes it, His Kull was then ſer in ſilver, and preſerved as a relic. The 
tomb was taken down at the Reformation. 


$ The mother of King Eadijd, 


one night to the tombs of the 
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decent manner, it was neceſſary 
that the holy fathers our patrons, 
St. Dunſtan and St. Elphege, the 
ſellow-exiles of the monks, thould 
be removed before that day into 
the new choir. Prior Alan, there- 
fore, taking with him nine bre- 
thren of the church on whom he 
could rely, leſt there ſhould be any 
diſturbance or inconvenience, went 


ſaints, and, locking the doors of 
the church, gave directions to take 
down the ſhrine which ſurrounded 
them. The monks and the ſervants 
of the church, in obedience to the 
commands of the prior, took down 
that ſtructure, opened the ſtone 
coffins of thoſe — and took 
out their relics, and carried them 
into the veſtry. Taking out alſo 
the veſtments in which they were 
wrapped, by length of time in a 
great meaſure decayed, they cover- 
ed them with more decent palls. 
and bound them with linen girdles. 
The ſaints thus prepared were car- 
ried to their altars, and placed in 
wooden coffins, incloſed in lead. 
The coffius, alſo, ſtrongly bound 
with iron hoops, were ſecured with 
ſtone tombs, ſoldered in molten 
lead 1. Queen Ediva 5, alſo, who, 
after the fire, was placed under 
the altar of che Holy Croſs, was in 
like manner carried into the veſtry. 
Theſe things were tranſacted on 
the Tharſday before Eaſter, namely, 
on the 17th of April. 

Next day, when this tranſlation 


of 
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of the ſaints came to the knowledge 


of the whole convent, they were 

reatly ſurpriſed and offended, as 
this was preſumptuouſly done with- 
out the concurrence of the convent; 
for they had propoſed (as was pro- 
per) to trandlats theſe fathers with 
great and devout ſolemnity. They 
therefore ſummoned the prior, and 
thoſe who were with him, before 
the venerable Richard Archbiſhop 
of Canterhury, on account of the 
injury preſumptuouſſy offered to 
them and to the holy patrons of the 
church. Matters were carried to 
ſuch a length, that both the prior 
and thoſe who were with him were 
very near being obliged to reſign 
their offices; but, by the mediation 
of the archbiſhop and other perſons 
of conſequence, a proper fatisfac- 
tion — ſubmiſſion being previ- 
ouſly made, the convent was pre- 
vailed upon to forgive them. Har- 
mony, therefore, being reſtored 
between the prior and the convent 
on the holy ſabbath, the archbi- 
ſhop, in his cope and mitre, went 
. at the head of the convent in their 
ſurplices, according to the cuſtom 
of the church, to the new altar, 
and, having bleſſed it, he with a 
bymn entered the new choir. Com- 
ing to that of the church 
which is oppoſite to the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas, he took from one 
of the monks the pyx with the eu- 
chariſt which uſed to hang over the 
high altar, which the archbiſhop 
with great reverence carried to the 
" high altar of the new choir. The 
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ether offices of that feſtival were, 
as is uſual on that day, ſolemnly 
and devoutly performed. This be- 
ing over, the mitred prelate ſtand- 
ing at the altar, the bells ringing, 
began Te Deum. The convent with 
— joy of heart joining in the 

ymn, praiſed God for the benefits 
conferred, with ſhouting hearts and 
voices, together with grateful tears, 
The convent was by the flames ex- 
pelled from the choir, like Adam 


out of paradiſe, in the year > 


God's word 1174, in the month of 
September, on the fiſth day of the 
month, about nine o'clock. The 
convent remained in the nave of 
the church five years, ſeven months, 
thirteen days. It returned into the 
new choir in the year of grace 1180, 
in the month of April, on the 
nineteenth day of the month, about 
nine o'clock, on Eaſter- eve. 
Our architect had built, without 
the choir, four altars, where the 
bodies of the holy archbiſhops were 
replaced as they were of old, as has 
been mentioned above: at the altar 
of St. Martin, Living and Wil- 
fred; at the altar of St. Stephen, 


+ Athelard and Cuthbert; in the 


ſouth croſs, at the altar of St. John, 
t Elfric and Ethelgar; at the altar 
of St. Gregory, F Bregewin and 
. Queen Ediva alſo, 
who, before the fire, had lain al- 
moſt in the middle of the ſoutli 
croſs, in a gilt coffin, was re- in- 
terred at the altar of St. Martin, 
under the coffin of Living. Beſides 
this, in the ſame ſummer, that 15, 


* Archbiſhop Living died in 1020, Wilfred in 831. The altars of St. Mat- 
tin and St. Stephen were in the upper north ayle. 


+ Athelard died in 893, Cuthbert in 758. 
t Elfric died in 1005, Ethelgar in 989. 


Gregory were in the upper ſouth ayle. 


$ Bregewin died in 762, Phlegemund in 923. 
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of the fixth year, the outer wall 
round the chapel of St. Thomas, 
begun before the preceding winter, 
was built as high as the ſpring of 
the arch. The architect had begun 
2 tower on the eaſt fide, as it were, 
without the circle of the wall, whoſe 
wer arch was finiſhed before winter. 
The chapel, too, of the Holy Tri- 
nity, which was mentioned above, 
was pulled down to the ground, 
having hitherto remained entire, 
out of reverence to St. Thomas, 
who lay in its undercroft. The 
bodies alſo of the ſaints, which had 
lain in the upper part of it, were 
tranſlated to other places ; but, leſt 
the remembrance of what was done 
at their tranſlation ſhould be loſt, 
a brief account ſhall be given of it. 
On the 25th of July, the altar of 
the Holy Trinity was broken, and 
of it was formed an altar of St. John 
the apoſtle. This I mention, leſt 
the memory of this ſacred ſtone 
ſhould periſh, becauſe upon it St, 
Thomas ſung his firſt maſs, and 
afterwards frequently performed di- 
vine ſervice there. The ſhrines 
too, which were built up behind 
the altar, were taken 0 in 
which, it is ſaid, St. Odo“ and 
St, Wilfred + had a long time lain. 
Theſe ſaints, therefore, taken up in 
their lezden coffins, were carried 
into the choir, St. Odo was placed 
in his coffin under that of St. Dun- 
lan, and St. Wilfred under that of 
dr Elphege. Archbiſhop Lanfranc t 
vs found in a very weighty ſheet 
«lead, in which he had lain from 


* Odo died in 958. 


. The body of Wilfred, Archbiſho 


by Archbiſhop Odo. e died in 710. 
{ Laufranc died in 1089. 
Theobald died in 1161. 


the firſt day of his interment, his 
limbs untouched, mitred, and pin- 
ned, to that hour, namely, ſixty- 
nine years and ſome months. He 
was carried into the veſtry, and re- 
placed in his lead, till it was gene- 
rally agreed what was proper to be 
done with ſo conſiderable a father. 
When the tomb of Archbiſhop 
Theobald $, which was conſtructed 
of marble, was opened, and the 
ſtone coffin diſcovered, the monks 
who were preſent, thinking that he 
was reduced to duſt, ordered wine 


and water to be brought, to waſh ' 


his bones; but the upper ſtone of 
the coffin being removed, he a 
peared perfect and ſtiff, adhering 
together by the bones and nerves, 
and a ſmall degree of ſkin and 
fleſh. The ſpeQators were ſurpriz- 
ed, and, placing him on the bier, 
thus carried him into the veſtry to 
Lanfranc, that the convent might 
determine what was proper to be 
done with them both. Meanwhile 
the ſtory was divulged abroad, and 
many, on account of his unuſual 
reſervation, ſtiled him St. Theo- 
ald. He was ſhewn to ſeveral, 
who were deſirous to fee him, by 
whom the account was tranſmitted 
to others. He was taken out of 
his tomb, his corpſe uncorrupted, 
his linen garments entire, in the 
nineteenth year after his death. By 
the order of the convent he was 
buried before the altar of St. Mary ||, 
in the nave of the church, in 2 
leaden cheſt, the place which he 


deſired in his life-time. A marble 


p of York, was brought from Rippen, 


| St, Mary's altar was at the eaſt end of the north ayle. 
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tomb, as there was before, was alſo 
* over him. Lanfranc, as I 
aid above, was taken out of his 
coffin 1n the ſheet of lead in which 
he had lain untouched from the 
day he was firt buried to that hour, 
namely, fixty-nine years; on which 
account, even his —— much de- 
cayed were almoſt all reduced to 
duſt: for the length of time, the 
moiſture of the cloaths, the natural 
coldneſs of the lead, and, above all, 
the tranſitory condition of mor- 
tality, had occaſioned this decay. 
However, the larger bones, col- 
lected with the other duſt, were re- 
interred, in a leaden coffin, at the 
altar of St. Martin. The two arch- 
biſhops alſo, who lay in the under- 
croft, on the right and left of St. 
Thomas, were taken up, and were 
placed for a time in leaden coffins, 
under the altar of St. Mary, in the 
undercroft. The tranſlations of 
theſe fathers being thus performed, 
that chapel, — its undereroft, 


was pulled down to the ground: 


St. Thomas alone reſerved his tran- 
ſation till his chapel was finiſhed “. 
Ii the mean time, a wooden cha- 
pel, proper enough for the time 
and place, was prepared over and 
round his tomb; without . whoſe 
walls, the foundation being laid 
of ſtone and mortar, eight pillars 
of the new undercroft, with their 
capitals, were finiſhed. The ar- 


chitect prudently opened an en- 


trance from the old undercroft into 
the new one. With theſe works 
the ſixth year ended, and the ſe- 
venth began ; but, before I purſue 
the buſineſs of this ſeventh year, 
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I think it not improper to enlarge 
upon ſome things that have been 
mentioned, and to add othen, 
which through negligence were for. 
gotten, or for the ke of brevi:y 
omitted. It was ſaid above, that, 
after the fire, almoſt all the old 
choir was taken down, and that it 
was changed into a new and more 
magnificent form. I will now re- 
late what was the difference, The 
form of the pillars, both cld aud 
new, is the ſame, and the thickne6 
the ſame, but the heighth different; 
for the new pillars are lengthened 
almo{ twelve feet. In the old ca- 

itals the workmanſhip was plain, 
in the new the ſculpture is excel- 
lent. There was no marble co- 
lumn, here are many. There, in 
the circuit without the choir, the 
vaults are plain; here, they are 
arched and ſtudded. There, the 
wall ranged on pillars, ſeparated 
the croſſes from the choir ; but 
here, without any interval, the 
croſſes, divided from the choir, 
ſeem to meet in one key, fixed in 
the midſt of the great arch, which 
reſts on the four principal pillar. 
There, was awooden cieling, adorn- 
ed with excellent painting; heie, 
an arch neatly formed of light ſand- 
ſtone, There, was one balluſtrade; 
here, are two in the choir, and one 
in the ayle of the church. All 
which will be much more eaſily 
underſtood by ſeeing than by hear- 
ing. But it ſhould be known, 
that the new building is as much 


higher than the old, as the upper 


windows both of the body of the 
choir and of its fide, exceed in 


This was in 1220, when this pretended faint was tranſlated from the un- 
dercroft to his ſhrine, with great pomp, the king, archbiſhop, Kc. attending. 
The offerings that were made at his i 


church with ſuch magnificence. 
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keighth the marble arcade. But, 
let it ſhould hereafter be aſked, 
why the great breadth of the choir 
near the tower is ſo much reduced 
at the top of the church, I think it 
not improper to mention the rea- 
ſons. One of which is, that the 
two towers, namely, St. Anſelm's 
and St, Andrew's, E placed 
in a circle on each fide of the 
church, prevented the breadth of 
the choir from proceeding in a 
traight line. Another reaſon is, 
that jt was Judicious and uſeful, to 
place the chapel of St. Tbomas at 
the head of the church, where was 
the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
which was much narrower than the 
choir. The architect, therefore, 
not willing to loſe theſe towers, 
bat not able to remove them entire, 
formed that breadth of the choir, 
as far as the confines of thoſe towers, 
in a ſtrait line, Afterwards, by 
deyrees, ayoiding the towers On 
both ſides, and yet 2 the 
breadth of that paſſage which is 
without the choir as mach as poſſi- 
ble, on account of the procetſions 
which were frequently to be made 
there, he narrowed his work with 
« gradual obliquity, fo as neatly 
to contract it over againſt the altar, 
and, from thence, as Far as the 
third p:Har, to reduce it to the 
breadth of the chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, After that, four pitlars 
of the ſame diameter, but of a dit- 
ferent form, were placed on both 
firs, Afrer them, four others 
were placed circularly, at .whch 
the new work met. This is the 


ktoation of the pillars. But the 
dater circuit of che wall, proceed- 
ing from the above- mentioned 
towers, firſt goes in a right line, 


Vo 1. XY, 


then bends in a curve, and thus 
both walls meet at the round tower, 
and there are fiviſhed. All theſe 
things may much more clearly and 
more agreeably be ſeen by the eye, 
than explained by ſpeaking or vrit- 
ing. But they are mentioned, that 
the difference of the new work and 


the old may be diſllinguiſhed. Let 
us now obſerve more attentively ' 


what or how much work our ma- 
ſons compleated in this ſeventh year 
frer the fire. To be brief, in the 
eventh year, the new undercroft, 
elegant enough, was finiſied, and, 
upon it, the outer walls of the 
ay les, as high as the marble eapi - 
tals; but the architect neither 
could nor would turn the windows, 
on account of the approaching 
rains, nor place the inner pillars. 
With this the ſeventh year ended, 
and the eighth began, In this 
eighth year the architect placed 
eight inner pillars, and turned the 
arches and Je vault, with the win» 
dows, cucularly, He raiſed alſo 
the tower as high as the bafis of 
the upper windows untler the arch, 
The ninth year, the work was ſuſ⸗ 
penged for wart of money. In the 
tenth year, the upper windows of 
the tower were hniſhed with the 
arch: upon the pillars alſo the up 
per and lower balluſtrade, with th 
windows and the larger arch: the 
upper roof teo, where the croſs is 
raifed, and the roof of the ayles, 
as far as to the {nying of the lead. 
The tower alſo was all covered in, 
and many other things were done 
this year, In this year alſo (1184), 
Baldwin, Biſhop of Worceſter, was 
tranſlated to the fee of Canterbury, 
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Impro uements in Architecture by the 
Normans : from Bentham's Hiftory 
and Antiquities of the Conventual 

; and Cathedral Church of Ely. 


HE obſervation made on re- 
building St. Paul's in King 
William Rufus's time, after the 
fire of London in 1086, by Maun- 
tius, Bp. of that ſee, viz. ** That 
2 pon was fo — and ana 
eſign ſo great, that mo e 
8 - that time e, it 
as araſh undertaking, and judged 
that it would never be accom- 
pliſhed,” —is in ſome meaſure ap- 
licable to moſt of the churches 
—— by the Normans. — Their 


plan was indeed great and noble, 


and they laid out their whole deſign 
at firſt ; ſcarcely, we may imagine, 
with a view of ever living to fee it 


. compleated in their life-time—their 


way therefore was, uſually, to be- 
gin at the eaſt end, or the choir 
part; when that was finiſhed, and 
covered in, the church was often 


conſecrated, and the remainder 


carried on as far as they were able, 
and then left to their ſucceſſors to 
be completed : and it is very ob- 
ſervable, that all our cathedrals, 
and moſt of our abbey churches, 
befides innumerable 32 
.churches, were either wholly re- 


built, or greatly improved within 
» Jeſs than 8 after the con- 


queſt, and all of them by Normans 
Introduced into this kingdom ; as 
will evidently appear on examining 


the hiſtory of their ſeveral founda- 


tions. It was the policy of the 


firſt Norman kings to remove the 
Engliſh or Saxons from all places 


of truſt or profit, and admit none 
but foreigners; inſomuch that 
Malmeſbury, who lived in the 


reigu of Henry the Firſt, obſerves, 


- 
_ 
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That in his time there was not 
an Engliſhman poſſeſſed of any poſt 
of honour or profit under the g. 
vernment, or of any conſiderable 
office in the church.” The biſhop. 
pricks and all the beſt ecclefaſii- 
cal preferments, were filled by 
thoſe foreigners, and the eſtates of 
the Saxon nobility were divided 
among them. Thus being en- 
riched and furniſhed wit the 
means, it muſt be owned, they 
ſpared neither pains nor coſt in 
erecting churches, monaſteries, 
caſtles, and other edifices both for 
public and private uſe, in the mod 
ſtately and ſumptuous manner. 
And, I think, we may venture to 
ſay, that the circular arch, round- 
headed doors and windows, maflive 
pillars, with a kind of regular baſe 
and capital, and thick walls, with- 
out any very prominent butueſſes, 
were univerſally uſed by them 10 
che end of king Henry the Firſt's 
reign, and are the chief charac- 
teriſtics of their ſtile of building: 
and, among other peculiaricics that 
diſtinguiſh it, we may obſerve, 
that the FR of their pillars 
were generally left plain, without 
any manner of ſculpture ; though 
inſtances occur of foliage and 
animals on them, as thoſe at the 
eaſt-fide of the ſouth tranſept at 
Ely.—The body or trunk of their 
vait maſlive pillars were uſually 

lain cylinders, or ſet off only with 
mall half columns united with 
them; but ſometimes, to adorn 
them, they uſed the Sp:ra/-grimt 
winding round them, and the Ne of 
Loſenge-work overſpreading then; 
both of which appear at Durhan, 
and the firſt in the undercroft # 
Canterbury. — As te their arch&% 
though they were for the moſt pat 
plain and fimple, yet ſome of tber 


pride 


| For the 1: 
piincipal' ones, as thoſe over the 
chief entrance at the weſt end, and 
others moſt expoſed to view, were 
abundantly charged with ſculpture 
of a particular kind: as the Ce- 
verm-work or Zig rag moulding, the 
moſt common of any; and various 
other kinds riſing and . jett- 
ing out and receding inward alter- 
nately, in a waving or undulating 
manner: — the Embattled-freite, a 
kind of ornament formed by a 
ſingle round moulding, traverſing. 
the face of the arch, making its 
returns and crofings always at 
right-angles, ſo forming the in- 
termediate ſpaces into ſquares al- 
ternately open above and below; 
ſpecimens of this kind of ornament 
appear on the great arches in the 
middle of the weſt front at Lincoln, 
and within.the ruinous part of the 
building adjoining to .the great 
weltern tower at Ely: —the Trian- 
gular-frette, where. the ſame kind 
of moulding at every return forms 
the fide of an equilateral triangle, 
and conſequently encloſes the in- 
termediate ſpaces in that figure: - 
the Nail-head, reſembling the 
heads of great nails, driven in at 
a regular diftance; as in the nave 
of old St. Paul's, and the great 
tower at Hereford: (all of them 
found alſo in more ancient Saxon 
buildin gs,) — the Billeted-mouldiug, 
as :f a cylinder ſhould be cut into 
ſmall pieces of equal length, and 
theſe tuck on alternately round the 
face of the arches; as in the choir 
cf Peterborough, at St. Croſs, and 
round the windows of the upper tire 
on the outſide of the nave at Ely: 
this latter. ornament was often 
uſed, (as were alſo ſome of the 
others] as a Faſcia, Band, or Fillet, 
round the outſide of their buildings 
en, to adorn the inſide walls 
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elow, they had rows of little 
Flars and arches; and applied 
een alſo to decorate large vacant 
s in the walls without ;—and 
yr :orbel-table, conſiſting of a 
gg, {mall arches witliout pil- 
ars, it with heads of men and 
CD ſerving inſtead of corbels 
or brac,, to — them which 
they plaꝗ below the parapet, pro- 
jecting Or the upper, and ſome- 
times the dle + of windows: 
the Hate , moulding aſed both 
on the faces the arches, or for a 
Faſcia on th ,atfide ; as if cut 
with the poin, f an ax at regular 
diſtances, and left rough: — and 


= 1 b PLAion terminated 
y an undulatin; 
as under the Organ 
dows at P eterborc. 0 theſe 
marks chat diftingu ; 


Norman ſtyle, we 


the Saxon or 


they had no T abernd . * 
with canopies, or macles = 


ſpires, or indeed an 
ki en their buildings te — 
ſide, which are the prin 1 — 
of what is now called 2 
Gothic; 
unleſs thoſe ſmall figures © 
times meet with over th. 4 
ways, ſuch as is that little of 
Biſhop Herebert Loſing, . 
north tranſept door at No, , 
ſeemingly of that time, or ai 
ſmall figure of our Saviour 
one of the ſouth doors at Ely, 4 
may be called ſo. But theſe 
rather mezzo-relievos than ſtatue 
and it is known, that they. uſe 
relicfs. ſometimes with profuſion , 
as in the Saxon or Norman gate» 
way at Bury, and the two fouth 
dGors at Ely. Eſcutcheons of arms 
are hardly (if ever) ſeen in theſe 
fabricks, though frequent enough 
in after- times; — neither was there 


any tracery in their vagltings.— 
K 2 * The 
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Thefe few iculars in the Saxon 
and A ſtile of building 


inute they may be 
—— t will be found® 
Rave theit . as they eontri lte 
ed afcettain the age of an ce 
at firſt fht. 


id 
It cannot be expected we oute 
ve able to enumerate all the Cora 


dens hey made ofe of; fe 


ipned variety, in the - 

— 4 bat « jadicious — 
who has made the preve g m his 
H architecture in ann — 
tady, will be abe darm d 
probable conjettar 3 — 

the age of moſt otheſe ancien 
dratures 3 the alte ions that have 
Li the ſince their firſt 


d . difcover them 
erection will oft Perhaps, the 


— (Ni? © be will find in 
nen un in 1 form of the win- 
—— is « for ir) of our oldeſt 

4 Jean fuch as were 


churches, rſt f 
5 : age after the 
built withdr. Bk obich woke 


Wi 
conqueſt, f | -aded, havedince 
origznally fer others of u more 
with pointed arches, 
this kind are nume- 
may often be diſcovered, 
ning the courſes of the 
k about them; unleſs the 
face of the building was 
at the time of their in- 


i, as it ſometimes happened, 


z loſs to accoant for that mix- 
of wund and pointed arches 
, often meet with in che fame 
ilding. 
There id, perhaps, hardly any 
one of our cathedral chu 


this early Norman ſtyle (I mean 


with round erches and large pillars) 


temaining ende, though they were 


ce Rocheſter, 


ut attending to this, we thall 


all originally fo built; but ſpect. 
mens of it may ſtill be ſeen in moſt 
of them. The greateſt part of the 
cathedrals of 
Cheſter, Peterborough, Norwich, 
Chicheſter, Oxford, 
Worceſter, Wells and Hereford ; 
the tower and tranſept of Win- 
cheſter, ths nave of Glouceſter, the 
nave and tranſept of Ely, the two 
towers of Exeter, ſome remains 
in the middle of the weſt front at 
Lincoln, with the lower parts of 
the two towers there; in Canter- 


bury, great part of the choir for- 


merly called Conrade”s choir (more 
ornamented than uſual,) the two 
towers called St. Gregory's and St. 
Anſelm's and the north-weſt tower 
of the ſame charch ; the collegiate 
church of Southwell, and patt of 
St. Bartholomew's in Smithkeld ; 
Lare all of that ſtyle; and ſo was 
the nave and tranſept of old St. 
Paul's, London, before the fire in 
1666. York and Litchfield have 
had all their parts ſo ehtirely re- 
built at ſeparate times, ſince the 
diſuſe of round arches, that little 
or nothing of the old Norman 
work appears itt them at this day. 
The preſent cathedral church of 
Saliſbury is the only one that never 
had any mixture of this early Nor- 
man ſtile in ite compoſition, The 
old cathedral, begun ſoon after 
the conqueſt, and finiſhed by Roger, 
that great and powerful! Biſhop of 
Saliſbury under Henry I, was at 
old Sarum, and of the ſame kind: 
it Rood in the north-weſt part of 
the city, and the foundations are 
ill viüble. If one may form 3 


of judgment of the whole by the 


ruins that remain, it does not ap- 
pear indeed to have been ſo large 
as ſome others of —— 

f ones 3 


urham, Carliſle, - 
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tioned ; but it had , nave and two 
porticos er ſide-iſls, and at the 
eaſt end it was ſemicircular. Its 
ſituation on a baren chalky hill, 
expoſed to tie vielence of the 
winds, and fi to great ſcarcity 
of water and that within the pre- 
eincts of th caſtle, (whereby fre- 
quent diſpites and quarrels aroſe 
between tle members of the church 
and officrs of the Fall gave 
occaſion to the biſhop and clergy 
in the rign of Henry III. te deſert 
it, andremove to a more conveni- 


ent Guation, about a mile diſtant 


towads the ſoutheaſt ; where 
Riclard Poore, at that time biſhgp, 
began the foundation of the preſent 
chareh on the fourth of the calends 
d May, 1220. It conſiſts entirely 
of that ſtyle which is now called 
(though I think 1mpreperly) Ge- 
chic; à light, neat and elegant 
form of building; in which all the 
arches are (not round but) enz 
the pillars ſmall and flender, and 
the outward walls commonly ſyp- 
ported with buttreſſes, 


3 _ i 
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dome Extracts from an enquiry into 
the value of the antient Greth and 
Roman money : by Mathexy Raper, 
E½; F. R. 8. From the Phile/o- 
Pbrcal Tramſactious, for the year 
1771. 


Of the Artic Drachm. 


HE Greek * were — 

ouly money, but weights. 

Thus . was both a Fes 
of money, and a weight; their 
mia was 100 drachms as a ſum, 
and the ſame number as a weight ; 
and their talent contained 60 minas, 


.drachms te the mina, 2nd 6p minas 


this, 


filver piecgs of 1, 2, 3, 4, and g, 
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or 6000 drachms, both by weight 
and tale, 
This way of reckoning 109 
to the talent, was common to all 
Greece; and where the drachm 
of one city differed from that of 
another, their reſpective zalents 
differed in the ſame proportion. 
Of all the Greek eities and free 
ſtates, both in Europe and the 
leſſer Afia, that of Athens was the 
moſt famous for the fineneſs of 
their filver, and the juſtneſs of its 
weight: Xenophon tells ug, that 
whitherſdeyer a man carried Attic 
filver, he would fell it to advan- 
tage. And their money deſerves 
Gur more particular attention, bath 
becauſe we have the moſt une - 
tionable evidence of its ſtandard 
weight; and what little we knaw 
of the mogey of other Greek cities 
is chiefly by compariſua wit 
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The current coin of Athens, was 
the filver drachm, which th 
divided into 6 oboles, and firuci 


oboles, of half an obole, and a 
quarter of an obole. Their larger 
coins above the drachm were, the 
didrachm, the tridrachm, and the 
tetradrachm ; which laſt they called 
ſtater, or the ſtandard. 


Of rhe Ecinean and Euboic talenty 


The Attic was not the only 
money-talent uſed in Greece. 
Hiſtorians and others mention the 
Eginean and the Euboic talents. 
The former weighed 10000 Attic 
drachms, but, like other talents, 
contained only 6000 of its Own ; 
which being ſo much heavier than 
the Attic, the Athenians called it 
K 3 TAX av 
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Nd PJeaX unv, or the thick 
drachm *. This talent was uſed 
at Corinth, as appears by a paſſage 
in A. Gellius, where the Corin- 
thian talent is valued at 10000 
Attic drachms+ : and as Corinth 
was a place of great trade, it was 
probably uſed in moſt of the cities 
of the Peloponneſus. 

Tf the Attic drachm weighed 653 
Troy grains, the Eginean ſhould 
weigh 1105 ; ki, to avoid 
fractions, and becauſe our Attic 
drachm is rather underſized than 
otherwiſe, I ſhall call 111. 

There are Macedonian coins, 
ſtruck before Philip coined gold, 
that anſwer to this ſtandard. One 
of Philip, in the Pembrooke col- 
lection, weighs 224 grains. Mr. 
Duane hath a filver coin, of either 
the firſt or ſecond Alexander, 
which weighs 4475 grains; three 
of Philip, of 221 each; another of 
Philip, of 2233; and a fifth, 
2233. The mean drachm from 
theſe fix coins is 1114 grains, 
which comes as near to the Eginean 
drachm, as can be expected from 
fo ſmall a number of filyer coins. 
Therefore, the Eginean talent muſt 
have been the ſtandard of the 
Macedonian money, till Philip 
. 

The Euboic talent certainly came 
from Aſia; for, Herodotus tells us, 
the kings of Perſia weighed their 

old by that talent J. In the 
— place he informs us, that the 
Babylonian talent weighed 570 
Euboic minas. Pollux ſays, it 
weighed 70 Attic minas +. There- 


. 


1 Herod, L. III. 5 89. 
Var. Hiſt. L. I. c. 22. 


3 


® See Pollux, L. IX. c. 6.4 86 and 76. 
+ Foliux, L. IX. c. 6. 5 86. 
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fore the Euloic talent ſhould 
be equal to the Atic. But lian 
tells us, it veiphed 72 Attic 
minas ||; and if h, the Euboic 
talent ſhould be hevier than the 
Attic, in the proporion of 72 to 
70. 

An article in the traty between 
the Romans and Et lians, te- 
corded by Polybius qc. whereby 
the latter were to Pay a certain 
number of Euboic talents in filver 
of Actic finenefſs, ſeems t. favour 
this inequality of the two «lents : 
for, had they been equal, there 
would have been no occaſnn to 
ſpecify the quality of the ſilva by 
the ſtandard of one country, and 
its weight by that of another. 

But, if the Euboic talent was tie 
ſtandard. uſed in the commerce 
between Greece and Aſia (as ii 
ſeems to have been) both countries 
were concerned to keep it up to 
its juſt weight; which was a ſuf- 
ficient — for the preference 
given to it by the Romans, on 
account of its authenticity, whethes 
the Attic talent was equal to it or 
nor. 

And there is a circumſtance very 
0 in favour of their equality, 
which is, that if Philip changed 
the money-ſtandard of his ow! 
country, with a view to the inva- 
ſion of Alia, (as is highly proba- 
ble), he certainly adopted the 
ſtandard of the daric, which ws 
the Euboic talent, by which the 
kings of Perſia weighed their gold. 
But his money anſwers to the Atte 
talent, as 1 have ſhewn above. 


+ A. Gellivs, L. I. c. 8. 


q Polyb, Excerpt. Legat. 5 28. 
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Gf the Falue of the ancient Greet an 


Roman money. 


It does not appear that either the 
mcient Greeks or Romans allayed 
their money, but coined the metals 
as pure as the refiners of thoſe 
times could make them: for 
though Pliny mentions two in- 
ſances of the contrary at Rome “, 
the example was not followed, till 
the later emperors dehaſed the 
coin; and his expreſſion, iſcentur 
era falſe monetæ, ſhews lie thought 
the practice illegal. 

Though the ancients had not 
che art of refining ſilver, in ſo 

reat perfection as it is now prac- 
tiſed, yet, as they mixed no baſe 
metal with it, and eſteemed what 
they coined to be fine filver, 1 Hall 
ralue it as ſuch. 

Sixty-two Engliſh ſhillings are 
coined out of 11 ounces 2 p. wt. 
Troy of fine filver, and 18 p. wt. 
allay. Therefore, the Troy grain 
of kne filver is worth rths of a 
ferthing, Hence the Attic drachm 
of 66% grains will be found worth 
little more than nine-pence far- 
thing; the obole, a little more 
dan three-halfpence ; and the 
chalcus, about Zths of a farthing. 

But, for the reduction of large 
ſums to Engliſh money, the fol- 
lowing numbers are more exact. 

fe . 4. 
The Attic drachm - ©. 0. 9,285 
The mina — 3. 6 

The talent — 332. 3. 0 
lexce the mina expreſſed in pounds 
= and decimals of a pound 
wil be C. 3,869; the talent 
{. ks ks 


The Romans reckoned by Ae, 
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before they coined filver, after - 


which they kept their accounts in 
Seſterces. The word Seftertius is 
an adjective, and ſignifies two 
and a half of any ſubſtantive to 
which it refers. 
its ſubſtantive is either A, or pon- 
dus; and ſeſtertius As, is two Aſſes 


and a half; ſeſtertium pondus, two 


pondera and a half, or 250 de- 
narii +. 

When the denarius paſſed for ten 
aſſes, the ſeſterce of 21 aſſis was a 

uarter of it; and the Romans con- 
tinued to keep their accounts in 
theſe ſeſterces long after the dena; 
rius paſſed for 16 4%; till grow- 
ing rich, they found it more con- 
venient to reckon by quarters of 
the denarius, which they called 
nummi, and uſed the words num- 
mus and ſeſtertius, indifferently 
as ſynonymous terms, and ſome- 
times both together, as ſeſtertius 
nummus; in which caſe, the word 
ſeſtertius, having loſt its original 
ſignification, was uſed as a ſub- 
ſtantive; for ſeſtertius nummus 
was not two nummi and a half, 
but a ſingle nummus of four 
aſſes. 

They called any ſum under 2000 
ſeſterces ſo many ſeftertii, in the 
maſculine gender; 2co0 ſeſterces 
they called duo or bina ſeſtertia, in 
the neuter; ſo many quarters 
making 500 denarii, which was 
twice the ſeſtertium ; and they ſaid” 
dena, vicena, &c. ſeftertia, till the 
ſum amounted to a thouſand ſeſ- 
teriia, which was a million of ſeſ- 
terces. Buty to avoid ambiguity, 
they did not uſe the neuter ſeſter- 
tium in the ſingular number, when 
the whole ſum amounted to ng 


* Pliny Nat. Hiſt. L. XXXIII. c. 3. & c. 9. 


de Cronovius, De pecunia vetere, I. 
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more than 1000 ſeſterces, or one 


4 ſeſl r 11m. 


They called a mil ion of ſeſterces 
decies nummùm, or decies ſeſter- 
titm, for decies centena millia 


nummorum, or ſeſtertiorum (in the 


maſculine gender) omitting cen- 
tena mil lia, for the ſake of brevity; 
they likewiſe called the fame ſum 
decies ſeſtertium (in the nenter 
ender), for decies centies ſeſter- 
tium,. omitting centies for the rea- 
ſon above-mentioned ; or ſimply 
decies, omitting centena millia 
ſeſtertihm, or centies feſtertium ; 
and with the numeral adverbs, 
decies, vicies, centies, millies, and 
the like, either centena millia, or 
centies, was always underſtood, 

Theſe were their moſt uſual 
forms of expreſſion, though for 
bina, dena, vicena ſeſtertia, they 
frequently ſaid bina, dena, vicena 
| millia nummbim * ; and Cicero, in 
the paſſage quoted in the margin, 
hath uſed mille ſeſtertia, for decies 
feſtertium. But Gronovius ſays, 
that expreſſion is not to be found 
elſewhere, and ſuppoſes it to be a 
falſe reading. 

If the Conſular Denarius con- 
tained 60 Troy grains of fine ſilver, 
it was worth ſomewhat more than 
eightpence farthing and a half 
ſterling ; and the As, of ſixteen to 
the denarius, a little more than a 
half-peny. : 

To reduce the ancient ſeſterces 
of 21 afſes, when the denarius 
paſſed for 16, to pounds ſlerling, 
multiply the given number by 
5454, and cut off fix figures on the 
right hand for decimals. 

To reduce nummi ſeſtertii, or 
quarters of the denarius, to pounds 


® Syuetonius in Jo, e. 38. 
+ Suetonius, in Veſpahano, c. 16. 


Cicero in Verrem, L. I. 14. 
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ſterling ; if the given ſum be con. 
ſular money, multiply by 8727, 
and cut off fix figures on the right 
hand for decimals; but for in. 
penal money, diminiſh the ſaid 
produtt by one eighth of itſelf, 

For example, Cicero 1ays, Verres 
had ——_— 
33 millia, uadringentot ducen 

Jeptem nummsos, Or 2. 235.417 \cl- 
terces : this being conſular money, 
multiply by 8727, and cutting of 
ſix figures from the product, 
£+15508,484159g, or 19508. gr. 84. 
will be their value in Englich 
money. | 

Again, Suetonius relates, that 
when Veſpaſian came to the empire, 
he found the treaſury ſo exhaulted, 
that he declared quadringenties 
mil!;cs, or 40.000.000.000 nummi, 
were wanted to ſupport the ge- 
vernment f. This was imperial 
money, which, multiplied by $727, 
and cutting off fix figures from tic 
product, gives 349. odo. ooo 
One Sth of which, 43 6359. oo 
being ſubtract } wom——nr—m—— 
ed, leaves $ 305-445-000 Per 

But Budæus ſuppoſes, that toi 
quadringenties millies, we ſhould read 
quadragies millies, which reduces it 
to C. 30.544-500, and is a much 
more probable ſum. | 

If the milliarenſes of 60 in the 
pound were fine filver, and weighed 
84 Troy grains, they were wort! 
46.918918... farthings and deci- 
—5 or almoſt 11 pence 3 far. 
things ſterling; and the folidus 
paſſing for 12 of them, was worth 
a little more than 115. 8 4. J. 

The pound of gold was worth 
864 of theſe miliarenſes, amount 
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ing to 49$37,94 farthings and de. with foal! worth 12; which was no 
cimals, which, divided by 10060, improbable price, fince we learn 
| ive 40,533, or above 10 pence. from a paſſage in the Cloads of 
and half a farthing for the value of Ariſtophanes, that, in his time, a 


Conftantine's miliarenſis in Engliſh running hotſe eoſt 12 minat, or 
money. above 46 pounds ſterling. 

The Conftantinepolitans kept Theretore, this ſeems o have 

2 their accounts in folidi, which are been the ancient Greek talent, be- 

; reduced to pounds 2 by fore the art of lam ping money had 

, mutiplying the given number by introduced the greater talents from 


51548, and cutting off five figures Asia and Egypt. 


7 on the right hand for decimals, Herodotus tells us, the Lydians 
l were reputed to be the firſt that 
. ConclVvst0 nm coined gold and ſilver money g; 
* and the talent, which the Orteks 
The Gre*ks had no money at the called Euboie, certainly came from 
it tine of the Trojan war; for Homer Alia. Therefore, the Greeks learn- 
repreſents them as trafficking by ed the ule of money from the As- 
þ barter “, and Priam (an Aftatic)  atics. 
Y weizhs out the ten talents of gold, The Romans took their weights 
i, which he takes to ranſom his ſon's and their monyy, either from the 
b body of Achilles +. Dorians of Calabria, or from Si- 
A] This ponderal talent was very eily ; for their libra, uncia, and 
5. ſmall, as appears from Homer's nummus, were all Doric words, 
nc deſcription the games at the their denarius was the Sicilian 


funeral of Patroclus, where (wo Atxzailpw; and Pollux telle us, 
talents of gold are propoſed as an from Ariſtole, that the Sicilian 
inferior prize to à mare with foai nummus was à quarter of the Attic 
5 of a mule. Whence I conclude it drachm 5; and the Romans called 
00 was the ſame that the dorian colo- a quarter of their denarius by the 
| nies carried to Sicily and Calabria; ſame name. 
for Pollux tells us, from Ariſlotle, The — U I have produced 


5 that the ancient talent of the of the Greek and Roman coins, ſo 

Greeks in Sicily contained 24 fully prove the ancient Attic 
he numm(, each of which weighing drachm to have been heavier than 
of an obole and a half, the talent the denarius, that it may ſeem ſu- 
1 muſt have weighed fix Attic perfluous to quote any authorities 


drachms, or three daries ; and Pol- in ſupport of their evidence: nor 
lux elſewhere mentions ſuch a ta- {ſhould I do it here, but in order, 
lent of gold. But the daric weighed at the ſagze time, to anſwer an ob- 
mh very little more than our guinea ; jection which may be made to the 
and if 2 talents weighed about 6 weight I have aſſigned to the Attic 
Zeincas, we may reckon the mare drachm, 


* Iliad u. ver. 472. + Iliad g. ver. 232. 
? Herodot. L. I. & 94. 
ee Pollux, L. IX. c. 6. 5 80, 31, 87, & L. IV. c. 44. 6 175 
5 In 


[238 

ha * In the treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Antiochus, recorded by 
Polybins and Livy *, the weight 


4 * na 


In 5 II. of this diſcourſe, I have 

- * endeavoured to prove that the Eu- 
boic talent was equal to the Attic; 

and if fo, it contained 6000 Attic 

J  drachms; but 8 Roman pounds 
+ * contained 6720 denarii ; therefore, 

according to this treaty, the weight 
| bf the Attic drachm muft be to that 

of the denarius, as 6720 to 6000. 

And, even if the Euboic talent 
mis heavier than the Attic, in the 

8 Proportion of 72 to 70, the Artic 

s  drachin would fill be heavier than 

| tze denarius ; for in that caſe, the 

Euboic talent ſhould contain 6171 

Attic drachms, and the two coins 

| -would be in the proportion of 6720 
to 61717. 

Baut an anonymous Greek frag- 
ment publiſhed by Montfaucon t, 
makes 100 Attic drachms equal 
to 112 denarii; which proportioa 
of the two coins being the ſame 
with that of 6000 to 6720, ſeems 
to have been taken from this treaty; 

and if it was, that writer certainly 
thought the talent therein menti- 
pned, equal to the Attic, 
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This proportion, however, doe! 
not agree with the weights 1 have 
aſſigned to the two coins; for if 
the denarius weighed 60 troy grains, 
and the Attic drachm 662, 6659 
denarii ſhould weigh 6000 Attic 
drachms, or a talent; but this nun. 
ber of denarii is deficient of 80 Ro- 
man pounds, by juſt 10 ounces, 

Now, this adjuſtment of the ta. 
lent to Roman pounds, was probs. 
bly occaſioned by the Greeks at- 
tempting to 1mpoſe light weights 
upon the Romans, who finding the 
talent to exceed 79 pounds, might 
take what it wanted of 80 in their 
own favour,. to puniſh the Greeks 
for their unfair dealing. Or, the 
ſtandard the Romans pitched upon 
for the Euboic talent might be 
ſomewhat over-weight; and the 
coin of Lyſimachus above-menti- 
oned, makes this conjecture not 
improbable ; for that in the poſſeſ- 
fion of Mr. Duane weighs 537,6 
troy grains, which divided by 5 
gives a drachm of 67,2, exadly 
the weight required by this treaty, 
* denarius to weigh 60 

raias, But the gold coins of Phi- 
ip and Alexander are fo perfect, 
and ſo correctly ſized, that their 
authority is indiſputable ; and it 
the mean drachm of 66 grains de- 
rived from them were ſomewhat 
too ſmall, it cannot be increaſed 
by above a quarter of a grain. 
Therefore, I ſuppoſe the great 
weight given to the talent by this 
treaty, may ariſe, partly from too 
heavy a ſtandard, and partly from 
the Romans taking the turn of the 
ſcale in their own fayour. 

After the Romans became maſ- 


* Polybius, Excerp. Leg. 5 35. Livy, L. XXXVIII. c. 38. 
+ Polyb. Exc. Leg. 4 24. Livy, L. XXXVII. c. 45. 
1 AnaleQa Græca, p. 393. Paris, 1688. in Quarto, 
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ors of Greece and Aſia, the Athe- 
dars might find it their intereſt to 
lower their drachm to the weight 
of the denarius, long before they 
were reduced into the form of a 
Roman Province, by Veſpaſian. 
When they did this, and whether 
they did it gradually, as may ſeem 
probable from ſome tetradrachms 
now remaining, is yncertain ; but 
that they did ſo, ſooner or later, 
cannot be doubted, 

Pliny and Scribonius Largus ex- 
preſly ſay, the Attic drachm was 
equal in weight to the denarius “: 
and A, Gellius, who, having re- 
ſded long at Athens, could not 
be ignorant of the value of the cur- 
ent money of that city, ſays 10000 
drachms were in Roman money, 
ſo many denarii 7. And the 
Attic gold coin above-mentioned, 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, is a proof 
of their having reduced their. mo- 
ney to the Roman ſtandard. 

Theſe are the moſt authentic te- 
ſimomes that the two coins ever 
were equal; for though all the 
Creek writers of Roman affairs, 
call the denarius, drachma, it is 
no proof of their equality ; for one 
deing the current coin of Rome, as 
the other was of Athens, and not 
very unequal in value, a Greek 
might conſider the denarius, «s the 
drachma of Rome, and tranſlate it 
by that word, which was familiar 
to his countrymen ; as we call the 
French Eci, or the Roman Scudo, 
a crown ; which hath no more af- 
bnity to the French or Italian 
dames, cither in ſound or ſignifica- 
ton, than drachma hath to dena- 
nus. 
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Curious Extras from the Lives of 
Lelande, Hearne, and Wood; lately 
| publiſhed at the Clartmdon Preſſ, 
Oxford. | 


T all theſe fires every night, 
A which began to be made a lit. 


tle after five of the clock, the ſenior 
Under-Graduats would bring into 
the hall the juniors, or Freſhmen, 
between that time and fix of the 
clock, and there make them fit 
downe on a forme in the middle of 
the hall, joyning to the declaiming 
deſk ; which done, every one in 
order was to ſpeake ſome my 
apothegme, or make a jeſt or bull, 
or ſpeake ſome eloquent nonſenſe, 
to make the company laugh : but 
if any of the Freſhmen came off 
dull, or not cleverly, ſome of the 
forward or pragmatical ſeniors 
would fuck them, that is, ſet the 
nail of their thumb to their chin, 
juſt under their lipp, and by the 
help of their other fingers undey 
the chin, they would give him a 
mark, which ſometimes would pro- 
duce blood. On Candlemas-day, 
or before (according as Shrove- 
Tueſday fel) out) every Freſhman 
had warning given him to provide 
his ſpeech, to be ſpoken in the pu- 
blic hall before the Under-Graduats 
and ſervants on Shrove- Tueſday 
night that followed, being alwaies 
the time for the obſervation of that 
ceremony, According to the ſaid 
ſummons, A. Wood provided a 


ſpeech as the other Freſhmen did. 


Shrove-Tueſday, Feb. 15, the 
fire being made in the common hall 
before five of the clock at night, the 


* Pliny, Nat, Hiſt. at the end of L. XXI. Ser. Largus. in his Preface. 
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A. Gallius, L. I. c. 8, Hoc facit nummi noſtratis Denariim decem 
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Pereſhman, N 
vas to pluck of 
band, and if poſſibly, to make him · 


ſellowes would go to ſupper before 
fix, and making an end ſooner 


than at other times, they left the 


hall to the libertie of the Under- 
Graduats, but with an admonition 
from one of the fellowes (who was 


the Principal of the Under-Gra- 


duats and Poſtmaſters) that all 


things ſhould be carried in goog 


order. While they were at ſupper 
in the hall, the cook (Will. — 
was making the leſſer of the bra 


pots full of cawdel at the Freſhmen's 
| gy which, after the hall was 
free 4 


rom the fellowes, was brought 
vp and ſet before the fire in 
the ſaid hall. Afterwards every 
to ſeniority, 


is gowne aud 


ſelf look like a ſcoundrell. This 
done, they were conducted each 
eſter the other to the high table, 
and there made to ſtand on a forme 
placed thereon ; from whence the 

were to ſpeak their fpeech with 


an audible voice to the company); 


Which, if well done, the perſon 
chat ſpoke it was to haye 8 cup of 
cawdle and no ſalted drink ; it in- 


differently, ſome cawdle and ſome 


ſalted drinke ; but if dull, nothing 
was given to him but ſalted drink, 
or ſalt put in college beere, with 
tucks to boot. Afterwards when 
they were to be admitted into the 
fraternity, the ſenior cook was to 


adminiſter to them an oath over an 


old ſhoe, part of which runs thus : 
Item tu j urabis, quod Pennyleſs Bench 


nan wviſtahis, &c. the reſt is forgot- 


ten, and none there are that now 


remembers it. After which ſpoken 


with gravity, the Freſhman kiſt the 


| ſhoe, put on his gowne and band, 


and took his place among the ſe- 


. niors? 


Now for a drverſion, and to 
make you laugh at the folly and 


* 
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ſimplicity of thoſe times, 1 ſha! {a night 
entertaine you with part of a ſpeech, e nan 
which A. Wood ſpoke, white ze cation. 
ſtood an the forme, placed on the Pal, an. 
table, with his gowne and band . geil, o_ 

be in this 


and uncovered. 


| «lam 

% Moft rewerend Seniors, tſumen, 

„ May it pleſe your gravitie, Mee che y 
to admit into your — a kir. el acad 
ten of the muſes, and a mere fro ith the pr 
of Helicon, to croak the catarat; r thartte 
of his plumbeous cerebrofity before rde due 
ow agacious ingen uwities, Per. Unverlity | 
aps you may expect, that | ſhould Whale 
thunder out Demicannon word, Theſe 
and level my ſulphurious thro WW ly fron 
againſt my fellowes of the [yrodi pool brow 
nan crew; but this being the wii- ommo 
verſal judgment of wee freſh ver er fy; 
academicans, behold, as ſo many nd at laft 
Stygian furies, or ghoſts. riſen out ug a5 hard 
of their winding ſheets, wee preſent . dog a 

ourſelves before your tribunal, add | am 
therefore Iwill not ſublimate 10 bead hon 
tonitruate words, nor ſwell into gi- E ane 
antic ſtreins: ſuch towripg cbul- *. as th 
tions do not exuberate in my agi- 5 or pla 
nippe, being at the loweſt e = - 
I have been no chairman in the com- . = 
mittee of Apollo's creatures, nei- 17 
ther was I ever admitted into the 20g" 

cabinet councils of the Pyeria . 
dames, that my braines ſhould e- WR. 3 
porate into high hyperboles, t = t ; 
chat I ſhould baſtinado the tines JT? ta 

with a tart ſatyr of a magic pen. * 

Indeed I am but a freſh water fol [ neve 
dier under the banners of Phœbus, a 1 


and therefore cannot as yet { 
quart-pots or doublejugs in battalis 
or make a ſhot in ſack and cla. 
ret, or give hre to the piſtoletto w. 
bacco pipes, charged with its Je- 
dian powder ; and therefore having 
but poor ſxill in ſuch ſervice, I Wele 
about ta turn Heliconian drag oontr, 
but as I were mounting my dapper 


nagg Pegaſus, behold Shrove*1 — 


ly night arreſted me, greeting me 
the name of this honourable con- 
ocation, to appear before their tri- 
binal, and make anſwer for my- 
Gif, which, moſt wiſe ſeniors, ſhall 
de in this wiſe, 

« | am none of thoſe May-pole 
clhmen, that are tall cedars be- 


[the] academian garden, who fed 


it. | : 

ith the papp of Ariſtotle at twent 
bh. 27 of age, and ms 
te duggs of their mother the 
Per. weräty, though they be high 
dad deduls!'s and youths rampant. 
wh « Theſe are they, who come 
* jewly from a 3 and a 
oi. brown loaf to deal with a pen- 
ui. commons, as an elephant with 
er WP er y, tumbles it and toſſes it 
* nd at laſt gives him a chop, that 

3 ig as kard for a polt-maſter's place, 
fe; dg at mutton. 

14 a. ©! 4 none of the Univerſity 
_ \9d-hoands, that ſeek for prefer- 
a ny bent, and whoſe noſeg are {as] 
bal. r 45 their cares, chit lye per- 
0. or places, and who, ſaints 
45 0 proan till the viſitation comes. 
— ele are they chat eſteem a tavern 
wr] ks bad as purgatory, and wine more 
2 eritinious than holy water; and 
© (erefore I hope this honourable 
en- o<ation will not ſuffer one of 

„ tribe to taſt of the ſack, * 
ines n ould be troubled with a 
pen e, and cheir heads turne round, 
fol- * | never came out of the coun- 
buy, WE! © Lapland. I am not of the 

ſet iber of beafts, I meane thoſe 
alis, le dogs and kitchen haunters, 
 cla- 0 aoint their chops every night 
11 .* and rob the of his 
In- a G6 | 
yang "Thus he went forward with 
were mt Tefteftions on the reſt of the 
Mets men and ſome of the'fervants, 
PPr "* might have been here ſet 


one, had not the ſpeech been 


fore they come to be planted in 


lye z 
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bortowed of him by ſeveral of the 
ſeniors, who imbezl'd it. After 
he had concluded his, ſpeech, he 
was taken downe by Edm. Dicken 
ſon, one of the Bachelaur-Com- 
moaners of the Houſe, who with 
other Bachelaurs and the ſenior Un- 
der-Graduats made him drink a 
good diſh of cawdle, put on his 
one and band, placed him among 
ſeniors, and gave bim ſack. . 
This was the way and cuſtome 
that had been uſed in the College, 
time out of mind, to initiate the 
Freſhmen ;, but between that time 
and the re loration of K. Charles 
II. it was diſaſed, and now ſuch a 
thing is abſolutely forgotten.“ 


Certayne Queftyons, wyth Auunſaueres 
to the ſame, cancernynge the Myſtery 
7 Macouxxe; zen, by the 

ande 1 nge Henrye the Sixthe 
7 the Name, and faithfullze copyed 
7 2 Jebn Leylaude, Autiguariut, 
y the Commaunde of his Highne/e. 
T bey be as Tul. : * 


N What motte ytt be ? 

1njw. Vtt beeth the fłylle of na- 
ture, the underſtondynge of the 
— that ys hereynne, and its 
fondry worck»nyes ; ſonderlyche, 
the ſcylle of rectenyngs, of waights, 
and metynges, and the treu manere 
of faconynge ai thynges for mannes 
ufe ; headlye, dwellynges, and 
buyldynges of alle kyndes, and al 
odher thynges that make gudde to 
manne. ee 


Dueft, Where dyd ytt ne? 

Hnſev. Vtt dyd wheres the 
fiyrſte menne yn the Eſte, whych 
were before the ffyrſte manne of the 
weſte, and comynge weſtlye, ytt 
hathe broughte herwyth all 


e com- 
fortes to the wylde and comfort- 
leſſe. 


Oreft, Who dyd brynge ytt weſt- 
Azſſiu. 


—— — N . — — 7 
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Anſo. The Venetians, whoo be- 
yage grate merchaundes, comed 
fiyrſte ffromme the Efte ynn Vene- 
tia, ffor the commodyte of mar- 
chaundyſynge beithe eſte and weſte, 
bey the Redde and Myddlelonde 
ſees. | f 
Que. How comede ytt ynn Eng- 
londe? 
» Aafav. Peter Gower a Grecian, 
journeydde for 1 yn E- 
Feber and yn Syria, and everyche 

nde whereas the Venetians addeh 
plauntedde Maconrye, and wyn- 
nynge entraunce yn al, lodges of 
Maconnes, he lerned muche, and 
retournedde, and woned yn Grecia 
Magna wachſynge, and becom- 
mynge a myghtye wyſeacre, and 
ratelyche renowned, and her he 
framed a prate lodge at Groton and 
maked manye Maconnes, ſome 
whereoffe dyd journeye yn Fraunce, 
and maked manye Maconnes, 
wherefrom, yn proceſſe of tyme, the 
arte paſſed yn — 

Dueft. Dothe Maconnes diſcouer 
here artes unto odhers ? 
 Anſfew. Peter Gower whenne he 
jurneyedde to lernne, was ffyrſte 
made, and anonne techedde; evenne 
foe ſhulde all odhers be yn recht. 
Natheleſs Maconnes hauethe alweys 
yn everyche tyme from tyme to 

e communycatedde to man- 

kynde ſoche of her ſecrettes as ge- 
nerallyche mighte be uſefulle ; = 
kaueth keped backed ſoche allein 
as ſhulde be harmefulle yff they 
commed yn euylle haundes, oder 
ſoche as ne myghte be holpynge 
wythouten the techynges to be joy- 
nedde herwythe in the lodge, oder 
ſoche as do bynde the freres more 
ſtronglyche togeder, bey the prof- 
fytte and commodytye comynge 
to che confrerie herfromme. 
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Aue. What artes haueth the Mi. 
connes techedde Mankynde? 

Anſav. The artes Agpricalturs, 
Architectura, Aſtronomia, Geome— 
tria, Numeres, Moſica, Poeſe, 
Kymiſtrye, Governmente, and Re, 
lygyouna. 

Auen. How commethe Maconney 
more techers than odher menne 

Anjav. They hemſelfe haveth al. 
hen the arte of fyndynge neue arts, 
whyche art the fiyrſte — te. 
ceaued from Godde; by the 
whyche they fyndethe whatte auet 
hem pleſethe, and the treu way af 
techynge the ſame. What odher 
menne doethe ffynde out, ys onlyche 
bey chaunce, and herfore but lytel 
] cro, 

Pueft. What dothe the Maconnes 
concele, and hyde ? 

Anſw. They concelethe the are 
of ffyndynge neue artes, and thattys 
for here owne proffytte, and preile: 
they concelethe the arte of kepyrg 
ſecrettes, that ſoe the worlde 
mayeth nothinge concele from 
them. Thay concelethe the arte af 
wunderwerckynge, and of fore lays 
ing thynges to comme, thatt | 
thay ſame artes may not be uſedde 
of the wyckedde to an euylle ence; 
that alſo concelethe the arte d 
chaunges, the wey of wynnynge 
the facultye of Abrac, the fel 
of becommynge gude and parfyght 
withouten the emer of fere an 
hope; and the univerſelle longagt 
of Maconnes, 

Pueft, Wylle he teache me thi 
ſame artes? 

Anſw. Ye ſhalle be techedde ft 
ye be werthye, and able to lerne. 

Aue. Dothe alle Maconne 
kunne more then odher mente! 

Anſaww. Not ſo. They only haues 


recht, and occaſyonne * 
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daher menne to kunne, butt many 
doeth fale yn capacity; and many 
more doth want induſtrye, thatt ys 

meceſſary for the gaynynge all 
— 

2uft, Are Maconnes gudder 
nenne than odhers ? 

Anſw. Some Macornes are not 
fo vertuous as ſome odher menne ; 
but yn in the moſte parte, they be 
more gude then thay would be yf 
thay war not Maconnes, 


2ueft. Doth Maconnes love eid- 
ther oder myghtylye, as becth 
ſayde ? 

Anſw. Yea verylyche, and yt 
may odherwyſe be: for gude men- 
ne, and true, kennynge eidher od- 


her to be ſoche, doeth always love 


the more as they may be more 
gude. 


Here endeth the Queſtyonnes and Aun- 
fuers. 
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or neglected, 


vie with the 
nobleſt faculties, or with the up- 
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© Extradts from a Diſcourſe delivered 


to the Students of the Royal Acade- 
ay, on the diftributton of the 
prizes, Dec. 10, 1771, the 


firſt principle laid down 


Rs T HE 
3 by the preſident in this dif- 
+», "courſe is, that The value and 


rank of every art is in proportion 
to the — — — 2 in it, 
and the mental pleaſure produced 
by it; and he very juſtly obſerves, 
that, as this principle is obſerved 

the ug of 
painting becomes either a liberal 
art or a mechanical trade ; it either 
t in addreſſing the 


holfterer in furniſhing' a houſe. 
The painter, whoſe art is en- 


nobled by the exertion of mind, 
does not addreſs the ſenſe but the 


ſoul ; and this makes the great diſ- 
tinction between the Roman and 
the Venetian ſchool. | 
Of the hiſtory-painter, this great 
artiſt obſerves, that no part of his 
work is produced but by an effort 
of the mind; there is no object 
that he can ſet before him as a per- 
fett model; none which he can 
venture minutely to imitate, and 
transfer, as he finds it, into his 


t deſign. l 
82115 proceeds to ſhew, that the 
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leaving out peculianties, and re. 
taining only general ideas, as it 
produces perfect form, ſo it alſo 
gives what is called the great {il 
to invention, compoſition, exprel- 
fion, and even to colouring and 


| He defines invention in painting 

to be the power of repreſenting, 
upon canvas, the mental picture 
which every man forms, when a 
ſtory is related, of the action and 
expreſſion of the perſons employed: 
and he obſerves, that the ſubject of 
this invention, or the ſtory from 
which the mental picture is form- 
ed, which the artiſt is to exprel: 
upon canvas, ſhould be generally 
known, and generally intereſting; 
ſuch as the great events of Greek 
and Roman fable and hiſtory, and 
the principal facts that are related 
in ſcripture, which, beſides their 
general notoriety, are rendered ve. 
nerable by their connection with 
our religion, 

He obſerves, that, in the con- 
ception of this ideal picture, the 
mind does not enter into the minute 
particularities of dreſs, furniture, 
or ſcenery : and infers, that the 
painter ſhould, therefore, when he 
comes to transfer this picture from 
his mind to the canvas, contre 
theſe little neceſſary concomitant 
curcumſtances in ſuch 2 _— 


* 


that they ſhall ſtrike the ſpectator 
no more than they ſtruck him in 
his firſt conception. 

Figures muſt have a ground 
whereon to ſtand; they muſt be 
cloathed ; there muſt be a back- 
ground ; and there muſt be light 
and ſhadow; but none of theſe 
ought to appear to have taken up 
any of the artiſt's attention, nor 
ſhould they even catch that of the 
ſpectator. It is indeed true, that a 
conſiderable part of the grace and 
effect of a * depends upon the 
Kill with which an artiſt adjuſts the 
back-ground, the drapery, and 
the maſſes of light ; but this muſt 
be ſo concealed, even from a ju- 
dicious eye, that no remains of any 
of theſe ſubordinate points muſt 
occur to the memory, when the 
picture is removed. The great end 
of the art is to ſtrike tHe 1magina- 
tion: the painter, therefore, is to 
make no oſtentation of the ſkill by 
which this is done; the ſpectator 
is to feel the reſult in his boſom, 
but his eye muſt not be detained by 
the means. - 

The grandeur of deſign, alſo, 
ſometimes requires a deviation 
from hiſtorical truth, In the car- 
toons of Raphael, the apoſtles are 
drawn with as much dignity as the 
buman 6gure can receive; yet we 
are expreſsly told in ſcripture, that 
they had no ſuch reſpectable ap- 
* and St. Paul, in particu- 

ſays of himſelf, that his S0 
preſence was mean, Alexander is 
laid to have been of low ſtature, 
and . to have been lame 
and of a mean a ance ; but 
none of theſe defects, ſays our pre- 
ceptor, ought to appear in a piece, 
% which either of theſe perſons 
Gould be the hero. 

To juſtify this rule, it is obſerv- 

Vol. XV. 
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ed, that the painter has but one 


ſentence to utter, but one moment 


to exhibit, and cannot, like the 
t or hiſtorian, expatiate, and 
impreſs the mind with great vene- 
ration for the character of the hero 
or ſaint he repreſents, though at 
the ſame time - lets us know, that 
the ſaint was deformed, or the hero 
lame. It may, perhaps, be ſaid, 
that the ſpectator comes to the 
painting, in which Alexander or 
Ageſilaus is repreſented under per- 
ſonal defects or deformities, with a 
mind already prepoſſeſſed by the 
poet or hiſtorian in favour of the 
character, and with exalted ideas 
of its excellence; ſo that the de- 
ficiencies of the pencil are already 
ſupplied, and it is therefore no more 
neceſſary for the painter to conceal 
perſonal defects, than the hiſtorian 
or the poet. But it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that poetry and hiſtory 
excite ideas merely by an applica- 
tion to the mind; and, conſe- 
quently, that, by them ideas of 
colcur and figure are not more 
forcibly excited, than ideas of ſanc- 
tity and fortitude : but in painting 
the caſe is far otherwiſe ; the idea 
of the hero's perſon is excited by 
an immediate application to ſenſe, 
conſequently —— a much more 
forcible impreſſion in the picture 
than in the poem, and, for that 
reaſon, is Jeſs likely to be ſur- 
mounted, it diſadvantageous, by 
an idea of abſtract qualities, which 
it does not indicate, and with which 
it does not apparently coincide, 
It may alſo be remarked, that, 
though the ſeverity of truth has 
compelled hiſtory to record the 
perſonal defects of great characters, 
yet the fictitious heroes of poetry 
are always repreſented with every 
advantage of ſtrength and beauty 
L that 


_ 
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that can command homage from 
the eye: and the late Mr. Henry 
Fielding, who preſumed that, in a 
novel, Fe could intereſt the reader 
for a lady without a noſe, was too 
late convinced of his miſtake. It 
is, perhaps, a mortifying conſide - 
ration, that we are irreſiſtibly in- 
fluenced by petty circumſtances, 
which we cannot but deſpiſe, even 
while we feel their power; and 
that our compaſſion for the ſuffer- 
ings of a hero or a lover might be 
overborn, and their diſtreſs rendered 
ridicutous, even by the names that 
ſnould be given them; for where is 
the eloquence, that, in an Engliſh 
elegy, could melt a reader with 
the ſorrows of ching - ping and 
kang-bo? 
As the painter, ſays Sir Joſhua, 
tannot make his hero talk like a 
man, he muſt make him look 
like one; and, for that reaſon, he 
ought to be well ſtudied in the 
analyſis of thoſe circumſtances 
which conſtitute dignity of appear- 
ance z and even in the expreſſion 
of paſſion there ſhould be a diſtinc- 
tion of character, for the expreſſion 
of joy and grief is not the fame in 
a hero as in a clown. 
From the laſt rule, occaſion 1s 
taken to remark, that Bernini- has 
iven a meanneſs to his ſtatue of 
avid, in the act of throwing the 
tone from the fling, by makiy 
him bite his under lip as an expreſ- 
| Kon of energy. is expreflion 
might have ſuited © a ſhepherd's 
who ſought no higher name, 
but it d ed the charaQer of 
David : as it is not gencral, the ar- 
tiſt needed not to have adopted it, 
and 'as it is not noble, he ought 


not. 
The preſident proceeds to give 
3 fo colouring ; and 
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obſerves, that in the great life, 
all trifling or artful play of little 
lights, or attention to a variety of 
tints, 1s to be avoided: he obſerves, 
alſo, that the painter of hiſtory 
muſt equally avoid a minute atten» 
tion to the diſcriminations. of dra- 
_ It is,“ ſays he, the in- 
rior ſtile that marks the variety 
of ſtuffs ; in the great, the cloath- 
ing is neither woolen, nor linen, 
nor filk, ſattin, or velvet; it is 
drapery ; it is nothing more.” 
The art of diſpoſing the folds 
of the „ however, is ſaid to 
make a conſiderable part of the 
painter's ſtudy: to make it natu- 
ral, is a mere mechanical opera- 
tion ; but it uires the niceſt 
judgment to diſpoſe it, ſo that the 
folds have an eaſy communication, 
and gracefully follow each other, 
with ſuch natural negligence, as to 
look like the effe& of chance, and, 
at the ſame time, ſhew the figure 
under it to the greateſt advantage. 
- The three preat ſchools in the 
ic ſtile, the Roman, the Floren- 
tine, and Bologneſe, have formed 
their practice upon theſe princi- 
— : the beſt of the French ſchool, 
ouſſin, Le Seueur, and Le Brun, 
have followed the Florentine and 
Bologneſe as their model, and may 
therefore be conſidered as a colony 
from the Roman ſchool. The Ve- 
netian, the Flemiſh, and the Dutch 
ſchools, all profeſs to depart from 
the great purpoſes of painting, and 
eatch at applauſe by inferior qua- 
lities. The object of the Venetian 
ſchool was mere elegance, more 
fitted to dazzle than affect. 
may heighten the elegant, may de- 
rade the ſublime. The Venetian: 
ave cultivated thoſe parts of the 
art which give pleaſuge to the ee 


or. ſenſe, and totally negleRed ex- 
, , * S feeſtos 


p7fioh ; but they deviate from the 
great ſtile in what they attain, as 
well as in what they neglet. The 
great ſtile and the ornamental are 
Reampatible; and the contraſts of 
light and ſhadow, the richneſs of 
the drapery, and the diſcrimination 
of Kuffs, which diſtinguiſh the Ve- 
netian paintings, would degrade a 


picture that ſhuuld be excellent in 
; other reſpets, The preſident, 
, however, excepts Titian from the 
. cenſure which he has thrown upon 


the reſt of the Venetian ſchool; for, 


s though his ſtile is not ſo pure as 
n that of many other of the Italian 
e ſchools, yet there is a kind of ſena- 
4 torial dignity about him, which, 
8 however awkward in his imitators, 
i d:comes him exceedingly. ; 
Ie The Flemiſh ſchool, of which 
Ny Rubens is the head, was formed 


upon the Venetian : Rubens, like 
the Venetians, took his fizures too 
much from the people before him. 
Paul Veroneſe introduced Venetian 
+ wage into his pictures; and 

aſſano, the boors of the diſtri in 
which he lived, and called them 
patriarchs and prophets, 

The painters of the Dutch 
ſchool have ſtill more locality : 
their hiſtory pieces are portraits of 
tiemſelves, Whether they repre- 
ent the inſide or the outſide of their 
bouſes, we have their own people, 
engaged in their own peculiar oc- 
cupations, working or drinking, 
Playing or fighting. 

The locality of the Dutch ſchool 
eutends even to their landſcapes, 
Which are always repreſentations of 
lome particular ſor 3 whereas 

ud Lorrain, convinced that 

ng nature as he found it 
ſeldom produced beauty, made his 
Pittures a compoſition of various 
Cughts, which he had previouſly 
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taken from various beautiful ſcenes 
and proſpects. | | 
We ſhall canclude this article in 
the words of our author, whoſe 
diſcourſes will, by degrees, become, 
perhaps, the beſt work upon the 
practice and theory of painting 
that has yet 3 in the world. 
On the whole, it ſeems to me, 
that there is but one preſiding prin- 
ciple which regulates and gives 
ſtability to every art. The works, 
whether of poets, painters, mora- 
liſts, or hiftorians, which are built 
upon general nature, live for ever; 
while thoſe, which depend for their 
exiſtence on particular cuſtoms and 
habits, a partial view of nature, or 
the fluctuation of faſhion; can only 
be coeval with that which firſt 
raiſed them from obſcurity. Pre- 
ſent time and future may be con- 
ſidered as rivals: and he who ſo- 
licits the one, muſt expect to be 
diſcountenanced by the other.“ 


_— * — 


Extract. from Whitelocke's Journal 
of the Swediſh Ambaſſy. 


Some particulars of the meeting of the 
Swediſh Diet, which was aſſem- 
bled to conſent to the reſignation of 
Queen Chriſtina ; with an account 
of the Marſhal of the Boors, and 
the ſpeech whith he made to the 
queen upon that occaſion. . 


ARLY in the morning, the 
FE maſter of the ceremonies 
came to accompany Whitelocke to 
the caſtle, to ſee the manner of the 
aſſembly of the rickſdagh, and 
brought him and his company tothe 
caltle to an upper roome or gallery; 
where he ſate privately, not taken 
notice of by any, yett had the full 
view of the great hall where the 
L 2 rickſdagh 
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rickſdagh mett, and heard what 
was ſaid. 

The Daniſh ambaſſador did for- 
beare to come thither (as was ſup- 

ſed) bicauſe of Whitelocke being 
there: the French reſident ſate b 
. — and converſed wi 
The great hall, two ſtories high, 
was prepared for the aſſembly; an 
outer chamber was hung with cloth 
of Arras; in the antichamber to 
that were guards of the queen's par- 
tizans; in the court was a company 
of muſquetiers. | 

The great hall was hung with 
thoſe hangings which were before 
in Whiteloc e's lodgings, with 
ſome others added, and was ve 
Hhanſome : on each fide of the hall, 
from the walles towards the middle 
of the roome, formes were placed 
covered with red cloth, for ſeates 
For the members, and were all alike 
without diſtinction, and reached 
upwards ; three parts of the length 
of the hall, in the midſt between 
the ſeates, was a ſpace or lane, broad 
enough for three to walke abreaſt 
togither. 

Att the upper end of the hall, 
on a foot pace, three ſteps high, 
covered with foot — ſtood 
the chayre of ſtate, all of maſſy 
filver; a rich cuſhion in it; and a 
canopy of crimſon velvet richly 
imbroydered, over it. 

On the left fide of the chayre of 
Rate were placed five ordinary 
chayres of crimſon velvet, without 
armes, for the five ricks officers ; 
and on the ſame fide, below them, 
and on the other fide, from the foot 

ace down to the formes, in a ſe- 
micircular forme, were ſtooles of 


crimſon velvet, for the ricks ſena- 
tors. 
About nine a'clocke, there en» 
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tered att the lower end of the preat 
hall, a plaine luſty man, in his boores 
habit, with a ſtaffe in his hand, 
followed by about eighty boores, 
members of this councell, who had 
choſen the firſt man for their mar- 
ſhall, or ſpeaker ; theſe marched 
up in the open place between the 
formes to the midſt of them, and 
then the marſhall and his company 
ſate down, on the formes on the 
right of the ſtate, from the mid! 
downwards to the lower end of the 
hall, and putt on their hatts. 

A little while after them, en- 
tered att the ſame doore, a man in 
a civil habit of a cittizen, with 2 
ſtaffe in his hand, followed by 
about 120 cittizens, deputies of 
the citties and boroughs, who had 
choſen him to be their marſhall: 
they all tooke their places uppon 
the formes over againſt the boores, 
in the lower end of the hall, and 
were covered. 

Not long after, att the ſame 
door, entered a proper gentleman 
richly habited, a ae in his hand, 
who was marſhall of the nobility, 
followed by near 200 lords and 
1 members of the rick{- 

agh, chiefe of their reſpectire fa. 
milies ; many of them rich in 
clothes, of civill deportment: they 
tooke their ſeats uppermoſt on the 
right of the ſtate, and, whileſ they 
walked up to their formes, the c!t- 
tizens and boores ſtood up unco- 
vered ; and when the nobility (ate 
and putt on their hatts, the citu- 
zens and boores did ſo likewiſe. 

A little after, att the ſame doore, 
entered the Archbiſhop of Ubſale. 
with a ſtaffe in his hand; who b) 
his place is marſhall of the clerg] | 
he was followed by five or fix otbet 
biſhops, and all the ſuperintel- 
dants, and about ſixty miniſter, 

5 deputich 
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ties, or proctors of the clergy. 
ile they walked up to their 
places, all the reſt of the members 
ſtood up uncovered; and when they 
fate downe on the uppermoſt formes 
on the left ſide of the ſtate, and 
putt on their hatts and cappes, the 
reſt of the members did the like: 
theſe were grave men, in their lon 
caſſocks and cannonicall habit, an 
moſt with Jong beards, 

All the members being thus ſate, 
about a quarter of an hower after, 
entered the captain, followed b 
divers of the queen's guarde, wit 

tizans ; after them came many 
gentlemen of the queen's ſervants, 
uncovered, with {words by their 
ſides, and well clad, two and two 
togither ; after them came the ricks 
ſenators in their order, the puiſne 
firſt; after them the ricks officers, 
all bare; after them came the 
queen, and kept off her hatt in the 
hall; ſome of the officers. of the 
court and pages after her. 

In this order they went up in the 
open place in the midſt of the 
formes, all the members ſtanding 
up uncovered : the queen's com- 
pany made a lane for her to paſſe 
through, and ſhe went up to her 
chayre, and ſate downe in it; and 
all the company, except the mem- 
bers cf the councell, went out of 
the hall, and all the doores were 
ſhutt ; the members ſate in their 

aces uncovered.” 

We ſhall here paſs over the ſpeech 
made by the queen, as well as thoſe 
of the clergy, nobility, and bur- 
Fes to come to that which was 

eliyered by our ruſtic orator, the 
marſhal of the boors, who ſpoke 
laſt 1 * this occaſion, 

** Then the like was done by 
the marſhall of the burgeſſes; and 
al were to the ſame effect. 
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In the laſt place ſtepped forth the 
marſhall of the boores, a plain 
countrey fellow, in his clowted 
ſhoone, and all other habits an- 
ſwerable, as all the reſt of his com- 
pany were accoutered: this boore, 
without any congees or ceremon 
att all, ſpake to her majeſty (ane 
was interpreted to Whitelocke to 
be) after this phraſe. | 

O Lord God, Madame, what 
do you meane to doe? It troubles 
* us to heare you ſpeake of forſak- 
ing thoſe that love you ſo well as 
* we doe: can you be better then 
you are? you are queen of all 
* theſe countreyes, and if you leave 
this large kingdome, 4— will 
* you gett ſuch another? If you 
* ſhould doe it (as I hope you wont 
* forall this), both you and we ſhall 
have cauſe, when it is too late, 
to be ſorry for it. Therfore, 
my fellows and I pray you to 
thinke better on't, and to kee 
your crown on your head ; then 
you will keepe your own honor 
and our peace : butt if you lay it 
© downe, in my conſcience you. 
will indaunger all, 

Continue in your geeres, good 
* Madame, and the fore-horſe 
* as long as you live, and we will 
help you the beſt we can to beare 
« your burden, 

* Your father was an honeſt gen- 
« tleman, and a good king, and 
very ſtirring in the world; we 
* obeyed him and loved him as 
long as he lived, and you are 
* his own childe, and have go- 
vernd us very well, and we love 
« you with all our hearts; and the 
prince is, an honeſt gentleman, 
© and, when his time comes, we 
© ſhall be ready to doe our duties 
to him, as we doe to you: butt, 
* as long as you live, we are not 

L willing 


ww aA 


' 
, 


his buiſnes ; and the 


' and reaſon, cou 
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willing to with you, and 
8 —.— I Madame, doe 
not part with us.” 

When the boore had ended his 
ſpeech, he wadled up to the queen, 
withoute any ceremoney, tooke her 
by the hand, and ſhaked it heartily, 
and kiſt it two or three times ; 
then, turning his backe to her, 
he 2 out of his pocket a 
fowle handkercher, and wiped 
the tears from- his eyes, 'and in the 
ſame poſture as he came up he 
returned back to his own place 

aine.“ 

Upon a ſubſequent conference 
with the queen, the enſuing diſ- 
courſe paſſed between her and 
Whitelocke, upon the boor's elo- 
quence and manner. 

* Wh. Madame, you ſpake and 
ated like yourſelfe, and were highly 
complimented by the ſeverall mar- 
Malls, butt, above all the reſt, by 
the honeſt boore. 

Q. Was you ſo taken with his 
clownery ? 

Wh. It ſeemed to me as pure 
and cleer naturall eloquence, with- 
out any forced ſtraine, as cquld be 
expreſſed. 

2. Indeed there was little elſe 


butt What was naturall, and by a 
well-meaning man, who 1s under- 


ſtanding enough in his countrey 


73. Whaſoever ſhall conſider 
his matter, more then his forme, 
will find that the man underſtands 
arment or 


phraſe wherwith he clothed his 


matter, though it was ruſticke, yett 


the variety and plaine elegancy, 
4 not butt affect 
his auditors. | | 


E. I thinke he ſpake from his 


heart. 


| FV. L believe he did, and atted 


ſo too, eſpecially when he wiped 
his eyes. 

Qu. He ſhowed his affeQion ta 
me in that' poſture, more then 
greater men did in their ſpheres, 

Wh. Madame, we muſt looke up- 
pon all men to worke according to 
their preſent intereſt ; and fol ſup- 
poſe do the great men heer as well 
as elſewhere.” 


Of the Ruſſian Envoy's Audience; 
| from the ſame. 


6 AN audience was deſired by 
Whitelocke from the queen, 
and att the fame time ſhe ſent 
Grave Tott to Whitelocke to invite 
him to the audience of the Moſco- 
via envoye*: the Grave ſtayed din- 
ner with Whitelocke, and, after 
that, Whitelocke went to the lodg- 
ing of Piementelle, to reſte him- 
ſelfe there till the time of the au- 
dience; whither GraveTott brought 
him word, that the audience was 
putt off, bicauſe the Ruſſe had ſent 
word, that the notice of his audi- 
ence not being given him till about 
ten a*clocke his morning, he had 
before that time dranke ſo much 
aquavitz, that he was already 
drunke, and not in a condition to 
have his audience that day ; butt 
defired it might be appointed ano- 
ther day, and he to have earlier 
notice of it, 
The next day hy goon ſent one 
of her ſervants to Whitelocke, to 
ive him notice of the audience of 


the Moſcovia envoye ; Whitelocke 


went to court att the time, and 
there fell out a little buſtle, the 
ricks admirall ſtepping. betwixt the 
queen and Whitelocke to take bis 
place there, was by Whitelocke 
purt aſide, and Whitelocke ſtood 


next to the queen on her right 
EIN hand: 
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hand: ſhe perceiving the pallage, 
ſmiled, od ar wr Whiteloe e, how 
ke durſt affront ſo great an officer 
in her court and fight ? Whitelocke 
anſweared, bicauſe that officer firſt 
affronted the ambaſſador of the 

reat commonwealth of England, 
———y and Ireland. The queen 
replyed, you doe well to make them 


| know themſelves and you the bet- 


The audience was in this man- 
ner: Firſt there preſented himſelfe 
a tall bigge man, with a large rude 
blacke — pale countenance, 
and ill demeanor. 

His habit was a long robe of 
purple clothe, laced with a ſmalle 

uld lace, the livery of his ma- 
fer; on his right hand was a com- 
panion in the ſame livery, and 
much like the envoye in feature 
and behaviour ; he carried on high 
the great duke's letters, ſett in a 
frame of wood, with a covering of 
crimſon ſarcenet over them; on the 
left hand of the envoye was his in- 
terpreter. 

After his uncouth reverences 
made, he ſpake to the queen in 
his own language ; the preateſt 
part of his harangue, in the be- 
* „might be underſtood to 

nothing but his maſter's titles: 
in the midſt of his ſpeech he was 
quite out; butt, after a little pauſe, 
recovered himſelfe againe with the 
aſſiſtance of a paper, | 

When he had done, one of the 

veen's ſervants interpreted in 
wediſh what was ſaid: then one 
of the queen's ſecrataryes anſweared 
in Swediſh to what the envoye had 
ſpoken ; and that was interpreted 
to him in his own language by his 
own interpreter, 
After this, the envoyẽ caſt him- 
flatt uppon his face on the 
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floore, and ſeemed to kiſſe it; then 
riſing up agayne, he went and kiſt 
the queen's hand, holding his own 
hands behind him. In the ſame 
order his fellow demeaned himſelfe, 
and preſented to the queen his ma- 
ſter's letters, 

The queen pave the letter to 
Whitelocke to looke on it: it was 
fealed with an eagle; the charac- 
ters were like the Greek letters, and 
ſome like the Perſicke. After the 
ceremony ended, the ruſſes returned 
to their aquavitæ, and Whitelocke 
to his lodging to dinner.“ 


Anecdotes of Queen Chriſtina, and 0 
her favourite Grave Magnus de 
Garde, 


6 GR AVE Magnus was ſon to 

Grave Pontus de la Garde, 
whoſe father, comming out of 
France to ſerve the crown of Swe- 
den, was ſo ſucceſsfull, that, for a 
reward of his merit, he had 
revenues, and the title of a grave 
or earle beſtowed uppon him, and 
marryed there, and —— a ſub- 
ject and inhabitant of Sweden. 

His ſon, Grave Pontus, was 
made felthere, or generall, of the 
army, and was in great favour with 
the King Guſtavus, and a ſenator, 

His ſon, Grave Magnus, the 

ntleman of whom is the preſent 

iſcourſe, was a proper, handſome, 
courtly gentleman ; and, beſidgs 
the honor of being a ſenator, he 
grew into ſuch favour with the 
queen, that her ſervants feared, 


leſt ſhe ſhould ſettle her affeRion - 


ſo farre upon him as to make him 
her huſband : to preyent which, it 
was ſo contrived, that Grave Ma 
nus was married to the fiſter of 
Prince Palatin, couſin german to 
the queen, 2 match of great hongr 
L 4 and 
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and advantage to the gentleman, 
whoſe thoughts it ſeems did not 
aſpire ſo high as was ſuſpected. 
This favorite of the queen hav- 
ing a faQtion in court, and free 
acceſſe to her majeſty with much 
reſpe&, perticularly bicauſe of his 
alliance, the queen made him 
nd maſter or high treaſurer. 
Having this honor and credit, 
He would permit none to be re- 
ceived into her majeſty's ſervice 
butt his own creatures; and others 
he would repreſent to the queen as 
- = for her ſervice, or unfaith- 
I. | 
One day Grave Magnus inform- 
ed the queen, that he was extreamly 
grieved att ſome reports, which, he 
was told, had bin made to her ma- 
Jefty pany him : the queen 
aſked him, what reports ? he ſaid, 
of unfaithfullneſs and treaſon, 
A never were in = thoughts 
again her majeſty ; and it grieved 
Him, that de eee ſay ds ſuch 
zhing of him | 
The queen demaunded who had 
reported this to him; he defired to 
De excuſed from naming the party, 
But faid he had bin told ſo; the 
queen replyed, I muſt know who 
Hath thus informed you: he conti- 
nued to excuſe the naming of par- 
ties, butt the queen would know 
them; which he ſeeing, he named 
Grave Tott, and the Baron of 
Steinbergh. 
The queen preſently called in 
thoſe in the antichamber, divers 
Senators and others, and faid to 
them, Sirs, heer is Grave Magnus 
who hath made me this , and 
told them what it was : the Grave 
defired her majeſty not to ſpeake 
of theſe things publiquely ; the 
ueen ſaid, ſhe muſt ſpenke of them 
bofore thoſe gentlemen, and re. 
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cited all that Grave Magnus bal 
ſaid to her, and ſent for Tott and 
Steinbergh ; and, before they came, 
ſhe ſaid before the company, that 
thoſe were men of honor, and if 
they ſay that I have ſpoken theſe 
words, then I have ſpoken them. 

As ſoon as they were come, the 
uns ſaid to them, Sigs, have you 

aid that I ſpake thus? and repeat- 
ed Magnus his words : they denied 
that ever they ſaid ſo, and defired 
to know who had reported it of 
them; the queen replyed, beer is 
Boy Magnus, who informed me 
o. 

Tott and Steinbergh lyed, 
that they had each of > ol _ 
life, which (by her majeſly's per- 
miſſion) they would imploy to 
maintaine, that they never ſpake 
theſe words; and that if Grave 
Magnus would juſtify it, they 
would deny it to his face. Maghus 
anſweared, that he did not ſay that 
theſe gentlemen had ſpoken the 
words, butt that he was told ſo; 
Tott and Steinbergh deſired to 
know who told him ſo? Grave 
Magnus defired to be excuſed, and 
ſo tooke his leave. 

After this, the queen ſent Grave 
Gabriel Oxenſtierne, and Marſhall 


Wrangel, to Grave Magnus, to 


know who had told him that Tott 
and Stein ſpake the words; 
and, after ſome excuſes, finding 
the queen's reſolution to know it, 
he named a collonell that told him 
ſo, who, being fent for, denyed it, 
and ſaid, that his life was in the 
queen's hands, which he would 
expoſe to maintaine that he never 
ſpake the words. Magnus aft 

he did, and the collonell denyed; 
wheruppon, in great choller, Mag- 
nus defired leave of her majeſty to 
retire himſelfe into the ow * 


the queen wiſhed him a good voy- 
age, and ſo he went from court. 
Afterwards ſome of his friends 
intreated her majeſty, that he might 
returne to court, butt ſhe would 
not graunt it: he alſo himſelfe 
wrote to the queen for that purpoſe, 
butt ſhe would not give leave for 
his returne to court; and writt 
herſelfe to him a letter in French, 
which was this : 
The Engliſh of the letter is thus. 
Since you deſire to ſee me 
agayne, after the diſgrace which 
is happened to you, I am obliged to 
tell you, how contrary to your ſa- 
tisfaction this deſire is; and I write 
to you this letter to cauſe you to 
remember the reaſons which hinder 
my conſent, and which ought alſo 
to perſwade you, that this interview 
is unprofitable to your repoſe. It 1s 
not in me to bring remedies to your 
misfortune ; it is in yourſelte only 
to gaine reparation of your honor. 
What can you hope for from me, 
or what can I doe, except to moane 
and blame you? the friendſhip 
which [ did beare you, obligeth me 
both to the one and the other, and 
a certain indulgence which I have 
"7 for you ; 1 cannot — be- 
ying myſelfe, pardon you the crime 
* — committed againſt 
yourſelfe. Doe not believe that I 
am offended ; I proteſt I am not. 
| am from henceforth incapable to 
have any other apprehenſion for 
you, than that of pitty, which, ne- 
vertheleſſe, can nothing avayle you, 
lince yourſelfe hath made uſeleſſe 
the thoughts of bountey which I 
r you: you are unworthy of 
them by your own confeſſion, and 
yourſelfe hath pronounced the de- 
Cree of your baniſhment in the pre- 
ſence of divers perſons of quality. 
L have confirmed this decree, be- 
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cauſe I found itjuſt; and I am not 
ſo forward to contradict myſelfe, 
as ſome have made you to believe. 
After what you have done and ſuf- 
fered, dare you ſhow yourſelfe to 
me ? you make me aſhamed, when 
I conſider to what loweneſs you are 
fallen, How many ſubmiſſions 
have you made even to thoſe to 
whom you would have done ill ? 
In this unfortunate rencounter, one 
can ſee nothing of greatneſs, of 
handſomneſs, or of generoſity, in 
your conduct. If I were capable 
to repent, I ſhould regret to have 
contracted friendſhip with a ſoule 
ſo feeble as yours ; bore this week- 
neſs is unworthy of me, and hav- 
ing alwayes acted according to rea- 
ſon, I cannot blame the appearan- 
ces which I have given to the oc- 
currences of time: I ſhould have 
kept them all my life, if your im- 
pradence had not conſtrained me 
to declare myſelf againſt you ; ho- 
nor obligeth me, and juſtice ordains 
me, to doe 1t highly. I have done 
too much for you theſe nine years, 
when I have alwayes blindly taken 
your part agaiuſt all ; butt, att pre- 
ſent, ſince you abandon your moſt 
deare intereſts, I am diſpenſed with 
from having care of them. You 

yourſelfe have publiſhed a ſecret 

(which I was reſolved to have con- 

cealed all my life-time) in making 

knowne, that you are unworthy the 

fortune which you had with me. 

If you are reſolved to beare theſe 

reproaches, you may come hither : 

I conſent to it uppon that condi- 

tion ; butt doe not hope that either 

tears or ſubmiſſions can ever oblige 
me to the leaſt compliance, All 

that I am capable to doe for you is, 

to remember little, and to ſpeak 
leſſe heerof, except to blame you, 

This I ought to doe, to make it 


appeare, 


— _ - _ — — — — 
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appeare, that one is unworthy of 
my eſteem after ſuch a fault as 
yours ; this only remains, that I 
can doe for you : and you are alſo 
to remember, that it is to yourſelfe 
only that you owe this diſgrace 
which 1s befallen you, and that I 
have the ſame equity for you as 
I ſhall ever have for all others.” 


Account of a May-day Collation, gi ven 
. Lack 2 25 Englih ern 
ner, to the Queen and ſome of her 

Favourite Ladies and Courtiers, 


„T HIS being May-day, White- 
locke, according to the invi- 
tation he had made to the queen, 
Putt her in mind of it, that, as ſhe 
was his miſtris, and this May-day, 
he was, by the cuſtome of England, 
to waite uppon her to take the aier, 
and to treate her with ſome little 
collation, as her ſervant. 
The queen ſaid, the weather 
was very cold, yett ſhe was very 
willing to beare Lim company after 


te Engliſh mode. 


Wich the queen were Woolfeldt, 
Tott, and five of her ladyes. 
Whitelocke brought them to his 
collation, which he had commanded 
his ſervants to prepare in the beſt 
manner they could, and altogither 
after the Engliſh faſhion, 

Att the cable with the queen ſate 
La Belle Comteſſe, the Counteſſe 
Gabriel Oxenſtierne, Woolfeldt, 
Tott, and Whitelocke; the other 
ladyes fate in another roome. Their 
meate was ſuch fowle as could be 

„ dreſſed after the Engliſh 
taſhion, and with Englith ſawces, 
creames, puddings, cuſtards, tarts, 
tanſies, Engliſh apples, bon chre- 
tien peares, cheeſe, butter, neats 
tounges, potted veniſon, and fweet 
meats, brought out of England, 
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as his ſacke and claret alſo was; 
his beere was alſo brewed, and his 
bread made by his own ſervants in 
his houſe, after the Engliſh man. 
ner; and the queen and her con- 
pany ſeemed highly pleaſed with 
this treatment: ſome of her com. 
pany ſaid, ſhe did eate and drinke 


more att it then ſhe uſed to doe in 


x or four dayes att her own u- 
e. 
The intertainment was as full 
and noble as the place would 2. 
ford, and as itelocke could 
make it, and ſo well ordered and 
contrived, that the queen ſaid, ſhe 
had never ſeen any like it: fie 
was pleaſed fo farre to play the good 
huſwife, as to inquire, how the 
butter could be ſo freſh and ſweet, 
and yett brought out of England? 
Whatelocke, — his cookes, {a 
tisfyed her majeſty's inquiry ; that 
they putt the ſalt butter into mille, 
where it lay all night, and the next 
day it would eate freſh and ſweet 
as this did, and any butter new 
made; and l her ma- 
jeſty's huſwifry ; who, to ex- 
preſſe — 4 in this colla- 
tion, was full of pleaſantnes and 
gaity of ſpirit, both in ſupper 
time and afterwards: — — 
frollickes, ſhe commaunded White. 
locke to teach her ladyes the En- 
gliſh ſalutation; which, after ſoms 
pretty defences, their lips obeyed, 
aud Whitelocke moſt readily. 
She highly commended Whute- 
locke's muſicke of the trumpet, 
which ſounded all _ time, 
and her diſcourſe was all of mirth 
and drollery, wherein Whitelocke 
indeavoured to anſwear her; 
the reſt of the company did their 
parts. | 
It was late before ſhe returned io 
the caſtle, whither Whitelocs 
W 
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waited on her; and ſhe diſcourſed 
a little with him about his buiſnes, 
and the time of his audience, and 
ave him many thankes for his no- 
le treatment of her and her com- 

Our author informs us, that 
two days after this entertainment, 
« Monſ, Woolfeldt, being viſited 
by Whitelocke, told him, that the 
deen was extreamly pleaſed with 
his treatment of her: Whitelocke 
excuſed the meanneſs of it for her 
majeſty 3 Woolfeldt replyed, that 
both the queen and all the company 
eſteemed it as the handſomeſt and 
nobleſt that they ever ſaw ;- and the 
queen, after that, would drinke 
no other wine butt Whitelocke's, 
and kindly accepted the neats 
tounges, potted veniſon, and other 
cakes, which, uppon her commen- 
dation of them, Whitelocke ſent 
unto her majeſty,” 


Ms —_— 
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Come Account of the Diamond and 


Gold Mines in the Braſfils; from P 


Bougainville's Voyage. 


N. is the emporium 
and principal ſtaple of the rich 
produce of the Brafils. The mines, 
which are called general, are the 
neareſt to the city; being about 
ſeventy five leagues diſtant. They 
annually bring 1n to the king, for 
dis fifth part, at leaſt one hundred 
and twelve arobas of gold; in 1762 
they brought in a hundred and 
nineteen. Under the government 
of the general mines, are compre- 
ended thoſe of Rio das Mortes, 
of Sabara, and of Sero-frio. The 
laſt place, beſides gold, produces 
pl the diamonds that come - _ 


ſeek diamonds ; 
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the Braſils. They are in the bed 


of a river; which is led aſide, in 
order afterwards to ſeparate the di- 
amonds, topazes, chryſolites, and 
other ſtones of inferior goodneſs, 
from the pebbles, among which 
they lie. | 
All theſe ſtones, diamonds ex- 
cepted, are not contraband : th 
belong to the poſſeſſors of the 
mines ; but they are obliged to give 
a very exact account of the diamonds 
they find; and to put them into 
the hands of a ſurveyor “, whom 
the king appoints for this purpoſe, 
The ſurveyor immediately depofits 
them in a little caſket, covered 
with plates of iron, and locked u 
by three locks. He has one of the 
keys, the viceroy the other, and the 
Provader de Hazienda Neale the 
third. This caſket is incloſed in 
another, on which are the ſeals of 
the three ons above mentioned, 


and which contains the three keys 


to the firſt, The viceroy is not al- 
lowed to viſit its contents; he only 
laces the whole in a third coffer, 
which he ſends to Liſbon, after 
pang his ſeal on it. It is opened 
in the king's preſence ; he chooſes 
the Joo nee which he _ out of 
it 3 an their price to the 
ſeſſors of 1 the mineh — 2 
a tariff ſettled in their charter, 
The poſſeſſors of the mines pay 
the value of a Spaniſh piaſtre or 
dollar per day to his Moſt Faithful 
Majeſty, for every ſlave ſent out to 
e number of theſe 
flaves amounts to eight hundred, 
Of all the contraband trades, that 


of diamonds is moſt ſeverely pu- 


niſhed. If the ſmuggler is poor, he 
loſes his life ; if his riches are ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy what the law ex- 


Intendant. 


acts, 
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acts, beſides the confiſcation of the 
diamonds, he is condemned to pay 
double their value, to be impri- 
ſoned for one year, and then exiled 
for life to the coaſt of Africa. Not- 
withſtanding this ſeverity, the 
ſmuggling trade with diamonds, 
even of the — kind, is 
very extenſive; ſo great is the ho 

and facility of hiding them, on 8 
count of the little room they take 


up. 

van the gold which is got out of 
the mines cannot be ſent to Rio- Ja- 
neiro, without being previouſly 
brought into the houſes, eſtabliſhed 
in each diſtrict, where the part be- 
longing to the crown is taken. 
What gs to private perſons is 
returned to them in wedges, with 
their weight, their number, and 
the king's arms ſtamped upon them. 
All this — — 
appoin t e, and on 
each wedge or ingot, the alloy of 
the gold 1s marked, that it may af- 
terwards be eaſy to bring them all 
to the fame alloy for the coin- 


"EE beſe ingots belonging to pri- 
vate perſons are regiſtered in the of- 
fice of Praybuna, thirty leagues 
From Rio Janeiro. At this place is 
Aa captain, a lieutenant, and fifty 
men : there the tax of one fifth part 
is paid, and further, a poll-tax of 
a real and a half per head, of men, 
cattle, and beaſts of burden. One 
half of the produce of this tax goes 
to the king, and the other is di- 
vided among the detachment, ac- 
cording to the rank. As it is im- 
poſſible to come back from the 
mines without paſſing by this ſta- 
tion, the ſoldiers always ftop the 
paſſengers, and ſearch them with 
the utmoſt rigour. 


The private people are. then 
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obliged to bring all the ingots of 

ee hich fall to their — to 
the mint at Rio Janeiro, where they 
get the value of it in caſh: this 
commonly conſiſts of demi. dou- 
bloons, worth eight Spaniſh dollars, 
Upon ech demi-doubloon, the 
king gets a piaſtre or dollar for the 
alloy, and for the coinage, The 
mint at Rio Janeiro is one of the 
fineſt buildings exiſting, It is furs 

-niſhed with all the conveniences 
neceſſary towards working with the 
greateſt expedition. As the gold 
comes from the mines at the fame 
time that the fleets come from Por- 
tugal, the coinage muſt be accele- 
rated, and indeed they coin there 
with amazing quickneſs. 

The arrival of theſe fleets, and 
eſpecially of that from Liſbon, ren- 
ders the commerce of Rio Janeiro 
very flouriſhing. The fleet from 
Porto is laden only with wines, 
brandy, vinegar, victuals, and 
ſome Cdarſe- Toth, manufactured 
in and about that town, As ſoon 
as the fleets arrive, all the goods 
they bring are conveyed to the cuſ- 
nate where they pay a duty 
of ten per cent to the king. It muſt 
be obſerved that the communica- 
tion between the colony of Santo 
Sacramento and Buenos Ayres be- 
ing entirely cut off at preſent, that 
duty muſt be conſidetably leſſened; 
for the greater part of the moſt pre- 
cious — Yo which arnve 
from Europe were ſent from Rio 
Janeiro to that colony, from whence 
they were ſmuggled through Buenos 
Ayres to Peru and Chili; and this 
contraband trade was worth a mil- 
lion and a half of piaſtres or dol- 
lars annually to the Portu ueſe. 
In ſhort, the mines of the Braſil 
produce no ſilver, and all that 


which the Portugueſe got, —_ 
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from this ſmuggling trade. The 
negro trade was another immenſe 
objet. The loſs which the almoſt 
entire ſuppreſſion of this branch of 
contraband trade occaſions, cannot 
be calculated. This branch alone 
employed at leaſt thirty coaſting 
veſſels between the Braſils and Rio 
de la Plata. 

Beſides the old duty of ten per 
cent. which is paid at the royal cuſ- 
tom-houſe, there is another duty 
of two and a half | cent. laid on 
the goods as a free gift, on ac- 
count of the unfortunate event 


which happened at Liſbon in 1755. 


This duty muſt be paid down at the 

cuſtam- houſe immediately, whereas 
ſor the tenth, you may have a re- 
ſpite of ſix months, on giving good 
ecurity. 

The mines of 8. Paolo and Par- 
nagua pay the king four arrobas as 
his fifth, in common years. The moſt 
diſtant mines, which are thoſe of 
Pracaton and Quiaba, depend upon 
the government ® of Matagroſſo. 
The fifth of theſe mines 1s not re- 
ceived at Rio Janeiro, but that of 
the mines of Goyas is. This 
vernment has likewiſe mines of d1a- 
monds, but it is forbidden to ſearch 
in them. 

All the expences of the king of 
Portugal at Rio Janeiro, for the 
payment of the troops and civil of- 
ficers, the carrying on of the mines, 
keeping the public buildings in 
repair, and refitting of ſhips, 
amount to about fix hundred thou- 
ſand piaſtres, I do not ſpeak of 
the expence he may be at in con- 
frucing ſhips of the line and fri- 
gates, which he has lately begun 
to do here, 


® Capitainie, 
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A ſummary account, and the 
amount of the ſeparate articles of 
the king's revenue, taken at a 
medium in Spaniſh dollars. 


Dollars. 

One hundred and fifty 

arrobas of gold, of 

which in common 

years all the fifths 

amount to - 1,125,005 
The duty on diamonds 240, ooo 
The duty on the coin- , 

age 448500, o00 
Ten cent. of the | 

cultom-houſe = - 350,000 
Two and a half per 

cent. free gift . - $87,000 
Poll tax, Che of em- 

ploys, offices, and 

other products of the 

mines - - - 225,000 
The duty on negroes - 110,000 
The duty on train-oil, 

ſalt, ſoap, and the 

tenth on the victuals 

of the country - 130,000 
Total in dollars or pia- 

ſters - - 2, 667, ooo 


From whence, if you deduct the 
expences above mentioned, it will 
appear that the king of Portugal's 
revenues from Rio Janeiro, amount 
to upwards of ten millions of our 
money (livres ). 


** * — 


nn 


Some Extras and Anecuotes from 
Groſfley's ObjJervations on England. 


UCH is the influence of the 
national character in England, 
that the people know no medium 
between prodigality and the moſt 
rigid economy, The parſimoni- 


t Upwards of 450,000 pounbs ſterling; at 48. and s d. per dollar. 
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* ous find means, by their frugality, 


— 


to bear the expence of all the public 


foundations and erections. As they 
do not pique themſelves upon living 
and dreſſing like other people, nor 
ſquare their taſtes by thoſe of their 
neighbours, they are uninfluenced 
by example, ſuperior to prejudices, 
and entirely. concentered within 
themſelves. They ſpend or ſave 
money as they think proper, and 
when they think proper ; in fine, 
with an income inſufficient for 
thouſands in the ſame circumſtanees, 
they find a ſuperfluity, which they 
accumulate, either to leave a t 
fortune to their heirs, or to indulge 
ſuch fancies as thoſe I have been 
mentioning: fancies, which, with 
Engliſh pride, ſupply the place of 
a variety of equipages, of lare, 
Eu and all the tranſient bril- 
iancy, that national vanity elſe- 
where ſubſtitutes to ſolid and dur- 
able monuments, ſuch as adorned 
Athens and Rome“, and, in the 
eyes of poſterity, will alſo be the 
ornament of England. 

I have been told, on this occa- 
fion, of an event, which occurred 
in 1 life, but is _ ſtrik- 
ingly and ſingular; ially 
with reſpect are 
act like the vulgar. 

A collection was made to build 
the hoſpital of Bedlam. Thoſe who 
were employed to er this 
money, came to a ſmalb houſe, the 
door of which was half open ; from 
the entry, they overheard an old 
man ſcolding his ſervant-maid, 
who, having made uſe of a match 
in kindling the fire, had afterwards 
indiſcreetly thrown it away, with - 
out reflecting that the match, hav- 


„ Publicam magnificentiam 


to thoſe, who think and 


depopulatur 
% The luxury of private perſons deſtroys public magnificence,” 
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ing ſtill the other extreinity di 

in ſulphur, might be of further 
ſervice. After drverting themſelves 
a while with the diſpute, they 
knocked, and preſented themſelves 
before the old gentleman. As ſoon 


as they told him the cauſe of their. 


coming, he went into a cloſet, 
from whence he brought four hun- 
dred guineas; and reckoning the 
money in their preſence; he put it 
into their bag. The collecton 
being aſtoniſhed at this generoſity, 
which they little expected, could 
not help teſtifying their ſurprize; 
and told the old fellow what they 
had heard. Gentlemen, ſaid he, 
your ſurprize is oecaſioned by a 
thing of very little conſequence. [ 
keep houſe, and ſave or ſpend 
money my own way: the one 
furhiſhes me with the means of do- 
ing the other: and both equally 
gratify my inclinations. With re- 
gard to benefactions and donations, 
always expect moſt from prudent 
people, who keep their accounts.” 

hen he ſpoken thus, he 
turned them out of his houſe with- 
out ceremony, and ſhut the door; 
not thinking half ſo much of the 
four hundred guineas, which he 
had juſt given away, as of the 
match that had been thrown into 
the fire, | 


London is poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
cabinets of medals. That of Mr. 
Duane is, both for the number 
and compleatneſs of the collection, 
ſo rich, that it may juſtly vie with 
the cabinet of a ſovereign. He 

feſſes a fine ſeries of the coins 
the kings of Perſia, with inſerip* 
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tons in characters ſuppoſed to be 
thoſe of the ſacred language, in 
which Zoroaſter wrote: the metal 
of theſe coins is a very brittle ſort 
of filver, which bears a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to ſolder *. 

Mr. Duane had three of the coſt- 
lieſt medals of Athens, on one fide 
bf which was the head of Minerva, 
and on a ſquare reyerſe the owl 
with an olive branch. He forced 
me, with the moſt obliging im- 
portunity, to accept of the fineſt of 
theſe three medals, as a preſent. 
[ cannot more properly terminate 
this article, than by relating a 
compliment of this fort which 
France received from England. 
The count of Caylus, to whom it 
was made, relates it in the laft 
volume of his Egyptian antiquities 
in theſe terms : X 

„On the 18th of June in the 
year 1764, Mr. Major, an * 
engraver, brought me five little 
Egyptian figures, and a baſſo re- 
lievo of marble. Curious to know 
from whom this preſent came, I 
queſtioned him accordingly ; and 
as ſecrecy had been recommended 
| to him, he did not explain himſelf, 
but ſuddenly diſappeared, no doubt 
through fear of being over-per- 
ſuaded by my importunity to make 
a diſcovery : this abrupt departure 
was the more eaſy for him to ef- 
ſeftuate, as I was confined to my 
bed by illneſs. He had put into 
my hands a note, when he deli- 
rered the figures: in this I expected 
to find the information I deſired, 
but I was undeceived as ſoon as I 
had got it tranſlated. The import 
the paper was, that an Engliſh- 
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man, a zealous friend to liberty, 
and who looked upon the whole 
world as his country, had a deſire 
to enrich my cabinet with ſome 
— 5 antiques, The moſt kind 
and polite expreſſions inhanced the 
value of the preſent. 

Penetrated with the moſt — 
ſenſe of gratitude at a procedure ſo 
noble and almoſt unparalleled, I 
uſed all poſſible means to come at 
the knowledge of this generous 
man, but without ſucceſs : ſeeing 
my inquiries ineffetual, I was 
obliged to advertiſe in the public 
papers in London ; there he read 
— of the thanks which I returned 

im, and became acquainted with 
my deſire to know where the baſſo 
relievo had been diſcovered, and 
how it had been brought over to 
Europe. I ſoon obtained my re- 

ueſt, The ſame Engliſhman, the 
— friend of liberty, the ſame 
eitizen of the world (for this is the 
name, which he continued to aſ- 
ſume {in the ſecond letter which he 
did me the honour of writing to 
me) has ſent me word, that the 
baſſo-relievo which he ſo generouſly 
made me a preſent of, was brought 
from Grand Cairo, about fifteen 
years ago, by the maſter of an Eng- 
liſh ſhip; that it was conſigned to 
a merchant of London who fold it, 
and that afterwards it had fallen 
into the hands of the donor,” 

This civility was the more agree- 
able, and the leſs ſuſpected — flat- 
tery, as the Count of Caylus died, 
without ever knowing from what 
hand it came. — an en- 
quiry on foot in London, 1'diſco- 
vered that this valuable preſent 


* Theſe medals are the ſame with thoſe which Hyde had publiſhed before, 
id bis great work concerning the religion of the Perſians. 
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came from Thomas Holles, Eſq; 


Member of the Royal and Anti- 
Juarian Societies. 


Our author giving an account 
of the Society of Arts, obſerves, 
that theſe perſons are aſtoniſhed at 
thoſe ſpeculations upon agriculture, 
which idle reaſoners indulge in 
other countries: ſpeculations which 
being uſeful only to particular 
people, who have brought them 
into vogue, anſwer no other pur- 

ſe but to fill periodical writings. 
if, ſay they, theſe people y 
deſire to ſerve the cauſe of agricul- 
ture, why do they not, in places 
where the courwee * robs it of fo 
many hands, whoſe time is infi- 
nitely precious, make united efforts 
to deliver it from that yoke, either 
by convincing the government of 
the inconvemencies attending it, 
or by applying ſome remedy to the 
evil, by way of ſubſcription, if it 
be thought neceſlary ? 

In a converſation upon this ſub- 
jet, an Engliſh gentleman, who 
was very fond of huſbandry, told 


me, that happening to travel in 


the autumn of the year 1767, from 
Germany -to Paris, — Bur- 
gundy and Champagne, he ſto 

in the evening at a village upon 
the road to Langres, named Su- 
zainne-court. As he did not chuſe 
*'o ſup, and ſaw that the principal 
inns in the village were filled with 
coaches and waggons, he alighted 
at a kind of hovel, where he found 
z bed for himſelf and a table for 
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his horſe, and there fixed his quzr- 
ters for that night, While de 
waited till bed- time, and was free 
from the noiſe unavoidable in great 
inns, - which he had prudently 
ſhunned, he amuſed himſelf with 
converſing with the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, a widow-woman, when ſud- 
denly entered the ſyndic of the 
village, at the head of twenty pez- 
ſants, for whom he required gin 
in the king's name. 

Theſe peaſants made part of a 
body of ſixty or eighty, who were 
come from different quarters, to 
begin next day a grand courvee 
upon the road of Suzainne-cour, 

The Engliſh gentleman, whoſg 
views were diſconcerted by the ap- 
pearance of this crowd, made 2 
particular enquiry into the cauſe of 
their meeting. They had been 
ſummoned eight or ten leagues of, 
with their carts and their oxen; 
but it was found im poſſible to bring 
their teams ſo far, on account of 2 
molt ru road through moun- 
tains and craggy places, which 
neither their carriages nor their 
oxen were able to get over, 

The peaſants, drawn up in arow 
round the kitchen-table, ſeemed 
to be very penſive, and to revolve in 
their minds the fine which they owed 


pt their king, and which they were 


obliged the next day to make good 
in the preſence of the inſpector, a 
go to priſon. , This fine being 


proportioned to the number of oxen 


that each was to bring with him, 
it was neceſſary to take an account, 
which ſhould diſtinguiſh the quots 
for each individual. and give the 


* 
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um total to be paid to the inſpector. 
Upon this occaſion, they had recourſe 
to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh gen- 
fleman, who quickly anſwered their 
queſtion, and calculated the ſam, 


which amounted to about fifty- 


livres ; this they drew, with a very 
forrowful countenance; out of their 
pockets, in all ſorts of money, en- 
reloped in paper, and, together 
with the account, it was locked up 
by the landlady. | 
This affair being adjuſled, whilſt 
theſe poor wretches were buſied 
near the fire in warming ſome but- 
ter and wine, which were given 
them in charity; to foment their 
feet, all mangled and torn with 
walking over flitits, the widow 
aked them whether they were for 
ſupper? Some had bread, and 
made a bargain to have it boiled up 
with water, ſalt, and a little bat- 
ter, at two ſols a head: others 
agreed for the bread and the ſea- 
ſoning : many having neither bread 
nor money; withdrew to the barn, 
there to repair their exhauſted 
18 by repoſe, that they might 
de able to go through the toil of 
tte next day. | 
The Engliſh gentleman then 
ed the widow, whether ſhe could 
get a little ſauce to make a ſou 
expeditiouſly by mixing it wit 
butter and greens. She ſaid ſhe 
had the gravy of ſome beef à la 
mode, which had been the chief 
provifion of her houſe during four 
e. The gentleman agreed for 
t: 2 large pot having been filled 
p do the brim, and again put upon 
the tre, he cauſed as much bread 
to be given to the company as they 
ole; ſhe cut it into ſlices, and put 
em into four great earthen diſhes, 
Which were no ſooner repleniſhed 
id broth; than it was ſwallowed 
91. XV. 
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up with all the ſilence of a Carthu- 
ſian refectory. He then cauſed 
three muſty cheeſes to be ſerved 
up, with bread ſtill at the diſcre- 
tion of the company. The whole 
entertainment coſt him five livres 
eight ſols, and procured him a 
thouſand bleſſings, with the moſt 
fervent prayers; which thoſe good 
people put up to heaven for him; 
returning him thanks in a body. 

The gentleman accompanied. his 
relation of this affair with many 
obſervations upon the fine, upon 
its legality, upon the character of 
thoſe who ordered it with one hand,; 
and at the ſame time received 1t 
with the other, upon the uſe it 
was put to, upon the increaſe of 

labour ariſing from it, &c; He 
added; that happening fince to be 
at a fine country ſeat; which be- 
longed to a man who had made a 
forrune by paving the high road, 
he had ſcarce come to the know- 
ledge of that circumſtance, when 
he fled with all haſte, fearing leſt 
the houſe ſhould tumble downz 
and cruſh him together with the 
owner; 6] 


The following obſervations upon 
a remarkable and intereſting. part 
of the hiſtoty of this country, ſeem 
to place it in a point of view, 
which has hitherto eſcaped the no- 
tice of our hiſtorians. 

Our author fays, That moſt hi- 
ſtorians look upon the haughtineſs* 
and inflexibility of Clement VII. 
as the ſource of that revolution 
which. deſtroyed the power of the 
clergy in England: reflefting on 
this important event, I have fallen 


into a train of thoughts, which as 


they ſeem to afford ſome new lights, 
Lk 1 hall 


. 
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I ſhall ſubmit to the conſideration 
of the reader. 

Aſter the councils of Baſil and 
Conſtance, European ſovereigns 
found the court of Rome as tracta- 
ble as before it had been the re- 
verſe. The affair of Henry VIIIth's 
_ divorce, preſents us with an extra- 
ordinary example of a reſiſtance 
and reſolution the more aſtoniſhing, 
as they were leſs to be expected 
from the character of Clement VII. 
Cardinal Wolſey conceived the firſt 
idea of this divorce, in circumſtan- 
ces when every thing ſeemed to in- 
ſure its ſucceſs. He had juſt ac- 
ceded upon his maſter's account to 
the alliance between France, the 
pope, and the Venetians: he looked 
upon the divorce as] a ſecure bat- 
againſt the emperor ; but he 

id not foreſee the pillaging of 
Rome, the impriſonment of the 
pope, his complete reconciliation 
with Charles V. and the ſuperiority 
which theſe extraordinary acci- 
dents were likely to give this 
Prince, whoſe oppoſition formed 
the only knot of a difficulty, which 
It was in vain to attempt to ſolve 
by Leviticus, by Deuteronomy, and 
by the ſuffrage of ſcholaſtic doctors 


and the opinions of univerſities, 
The pope exhauſted all the artifices 
of his countrymen to avoid coming 
to a deciſion, and endeavoured to 
ſhew Henry VIII. that it was out 
of his power to determine the mat- 
ter. He even went ſo far as to ſug- 
geſt to him to have the affair exa- 
mined into and decided in England, 
without his concurrence, expreſſing 
his regret that the king had not 
followed the advice, which, at the 
very beginning of the affair, had 
been given him by the prelates of 
his kingdom, an advice which had 
been oppoſed by Cardinal Wolſey 
_ pretext of deference for the 

oly See, but in reality becauſe 
he Con found as much facility as 
ſecurity in recurring to Rome, 

The Engliſh hiſtorians, even Mr, 
Hume himſelf, have neglected to 
diſcuſs this point, which is of the 
greater importance as it determined 
the diſgrace of Wolſey, and as it 
ſeems to diſculpate the court of 
Rome of the inflexibility which it 
is accuſed of, and which it could 
not avoid ſhewin 4 — it was 
become entirely dependent on 
Charles V. r 


We 


I meet with a proof of this fact, in = letter written to the legate Campeg- 
$i9, in the pope's name, by Cardinal Salviati, and inſerted in a Collection of 
ettere di XIII. Huomini IIluſtr. fol. 28. N. 8. (11 papa) ſae dag effetti 4 


conaſciuto Pottima mente del reverendiſſino ed —_— 


Monfignor boracenſt, 


wverſo le coſe della ſede Apoftolica ; ed ha pericerto che con medeſims anime fi moveſt 


F. F. rewerendiſima a fars. che il ſereniſimo Re domandaſſe un 


fla 
ato per * 


coſa, con tutto che da Prelati del regnd li fofſe detto che pateva far ſenza. Ms 
woleſſe Iddio che S. S. Reverendiſima aveſſe laſciato a>, la coſa, perche ſeilrt 


PF aveſſe determinata ſenza I autorità del 
and from facts has diſcovered the good intentions of the moſt reveren 


antita ſuo, e male o bene che aveſe 


2nd 


illuſtrious Cardinal of York, with regard to the affairs of the apoſtolical fee 3 


and ĩt is his firm opinion, that the moſt reverend cardinal ſhould, with 


the ſame 


d intention, endeavour to 1 the moſt ſerene king to apply for FR — 
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We ſhall conclude theſe extracts 
with the whimſical opinion. of our 
author, as to the cauſe which en- 
abled the people of this country 
to export ſuch vaſt quantities of 
wheat. 

The Engliſh bread is very good, 
and very fine, though it has a great 
deal of crumb, It was the Engliſh, 
that firſt thought of uſing yeſt or 
the flower of beer for leaven to 
make bread : a cuitom, which, 
with great difficulty, began to ob- 
tain at Paris about the middle of 
the laſt century. The firſt edition 
of the Hiſtory of the Police of Pa- 
ris preſents us with — 

pers relative to the conteſts hic 
it occaſioned. I he parliament of 
Paris, taking cognizance of this 
affair, conſulted the moſt eminent 
citizens, together with the gentle- 
men of the faculty, and were almoſt 
for conſulting the Sorbonne; their 


contradictory opinions increaſing 


the difficulty, inſtead of diminiſh- 
Ing it, the little loaves continued 
in poſſeſſion of the yeſt or flower of 

The caſe will, no doubt, be 
the ſame with regard to inocula- 
tion, for which likewiſe all Europe 
1s indebted to England. Thoſe 
who are intereſted on either ſide of 
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the queſtion, cannot read the pieces 
relative to this affair, collected by 
the commiſſioner la Marre, without 
the highelt ſatis faction; eſpecially 
the opinion of the famous book- 
ſeller Vitre : that piece could not 
diſcover more humour, if Moliere 
himſelf had drawn it up. 
The butter and tea, which the 
Londonners live upon from morn- 
ing till three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon, occaſion the chief con- 
ſumption of bread, which is cut in 
ſlices, and fo thin, that it does as 
much honour to the addreſs of the 
perſon who cuts it, as to the ſharp- 
neſs of the knife, Two or three 
of theſe ſlices furniſh out a break- 
faſt. They are no leſs ſparing in 
their other meals: what would be 
ſcarce enough for a Frenchman of 
an ordinary appetite, would ſuffice 
three hungry Engliſhman, The 
ſeem to eat bread merely — 
fear of being thought to eat none 
at their meals: as this is the na- 
tional taſte, their phyſicians look 
upon bread as the heavieſt of all 
aliments, and the hardeſt of di- 
ſtion. Tis this taſte, and the 
cuſtom eſtabliſned in conſequence 
of it, which enables the Engliſh to 
export a prodigious quantity of 


kingdom, tbat he might do without one. But would to God, that the moſt 
reverend lord cardinal had let the affairs run on, becauſe, if the king had de- 
termined it without the authority of his holineſs, whether he had done well or 
ill, it would have paſſed without any fault of his, and without his incurring 
any cenſure! | | 
The pope himſelf ſpoke in this manner to the agent of Henry VIII. who 
gives that prince an account of what his holineſs ſaid in a Latin diſpatch of the 
17th of September 1528, inſerted in the Proofs of the Hiſtory of the Divorce, 
by the Abbe le Grand, p. 16. Agant, ſaid the pope to him, agant per ſe is 
volunt, legatum remittant, eo prætextu quod in cauſam ulterius procedi no- 
unt; et deinceps, ut ip/is videbitur, rem conſiciant, modo ne, ; 


me auttore, injufit 
am agatur. © Let them, ſaid the pope, do whatever they think proper 

of themſelyes, let them ſend back the legate upon pretext that they do not 
ſe to proceed any farther in the affair; and then let them determine 3s 
think proper, provided they do not do any injuſtice by my authority.” 

M 2 ' corn; 
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corn: an exportation, which does 
not ſo much prove their being 
overſtocked with that commodity, 
as their uſing but little. Of con- 
ſequence, 13 of corn is not 
much felt, even by the common 


1 who could go without 


i if circumſtances required 
it, 

From hence it may be inferred, 

the way, that the cultivation of 
land is regulated by different prin- 
eiples in France from thoſe which 
direct it in England, where one 
half of the ground, both 1s, and 
--Ought to be, laid out in paſtures 
— fields for grazing cattle, 


* 


Account of the Siege of Syracuſe, from 
the Second Volume of Hampton's 
Tranſlation of Polybius. 


HE conſul Appius, having 
| taken upon himſelf the com- 
mand of the land forces, and ſta- 
tioned the army round the Scythian 
portico, from whence the wall was 
continued along the ſhore even to 
the mole of the harbour, reſolved 
to make his approaches on that 
fide. As the number of his arti- 
ficers was very great, he prepared 
in five days only a ſufficient quan- 
tity of blinds and darts, with every 
thing beſides that was proper for 
the ſiege; and was perſuaded that, 
by this celerity, he ſhould be able 

to attack the enemy before they 
had made the neceflary preparations 
for their defence. He had not, at 
this time, made due refſection upon 
the great ſkill of Archimedes; nor 
nhdered, that the mind of a ſin- 
le man is on ſome occaſions far 
aperior to the force of many hands. 
But this truth was ſoon diſcovered 
to him by the event. For, as Sy- 
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racuſe was in itſelf a place of very 
great ſtrength, the wall that ſur. 
rounded it being - built upon lofty 
hills, whoſe tops, hanging over the 
plain, rendered all approach from 
without, except in certain parts, 
extremely difficult ; ſo within the 
city hkewiſe, and againſt all at- 
tempts that might be made on the 
fide of the ſea, ſo great a quantity 
of inſtruments of defence had been 
contrived by the perſon juſt now 
mentioned, that the beſieged were 
at no time idle, but were ready, 
upon every new attack, to meet 
the motions, and repel the efforts 
of the enemy. Appius, however, 
advancing with his blinds and lad- 
ders, endeavoured to approach that 
part of the wall which was joined 
to the Hexapylum, on the eaſtern 
ſide of the city. At the ſame time, 
Marcellus directed his courſe to- 


ward Achradina, with a fleet of 


ſixty quinqueremes, all filled with 
ſoldiers, who were armed with 
bows, ſlings, and javelins, in or- 
der to drive the enemy from the 
walls, There were alſo eight other 
quinqueremes, from one fide of 
which the benches of the rowers 
had been removed, from the right 
ſide of ſome, and from the left of 
others. Theſe veſſels being joined 
two and two together, on the ſides 
from which the benches had been 
taken, were rowed by the oars on 
the oppoſite fide, and carried to the 
walls certain machines called ſack- 
buts, the conſtruction and uſe of 
which may be thus deſcribed. 

A ladder is made, which has four 
feet in breadth, and ſuch a len th 
as may make it equal, when Failed, 
to the height of the walls. On 
either fide of it is a high breaſt 
work, in the form of a balluſtrade. 
This ladder is laid at length op 
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the ſides in which the two veſſels 
are joined, but extending far be- 
yond the prows; and at the top of 
the maſts of the veſſels are fixed 
pullies and ropes. At the proper 
time the ropes are faſtened to the 
top of the machine; and while 
ſome, ſtanding on the ſtern of the 
veſſels, draw the ladder upwards by 
the pullies, others on the prow, at 
the ſame time, aſſiſt in raiſing it 
with bars and levers. The veſſels 
being then rowed near to the ſhore, 
endeavours are uſed to fix the ma- 
chine againſt the walls, At the 
top of the ladder is a little ſtage, 
guarded on three fides with blinds, 
and containing four men upon it, 
who engage with thoſe upon the 
walls that endeavour to obſtruct the 
fixing of the machine. And when 
it is fixed, theſe men, being now 
raiſed above the top of the wall, 
throw down the blinds on either fide 
and advance to attack the battle- 
ments and towers, The reſt at the 
fame time aſcend the ladder, with- 
out any fear that it ſhould fall, be- 


cauſe it is ſtrongly faſtened with 


ropes to the two veſſels. The name 
of ſackbut is beſtowed not impro- 

thy upon this machine; for, when 
it is raiſed, the appearance of the 
ladder and the veſſels, joined thus 
together, very much reſembles the 
higure of that inſtrument. 

In this manner then, when all 
things now were ready, the Ro- 
mans defigned to attack the tow- 
ers. But Archimedes had prepared 
machines that were fitted to every 
diſtance, And, while the veſlels 
were yet far removed from the 
walls, employing catapults and ba- 
iz, that were of the largeſt ſize, 
and worked by the ſtronge ſprings, 
be wounded the enemy with Ris 
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yond the battlements. 
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darts and ftones, and threw them 
into great diſorder, When the 
darts paſſed beyond them, he then 
uſed other machines, of a ſmaller 
ſize, and till proportioned to the 
diſtance, By theſe means the Ro- 
mans were ſo effectually repulſed, 
that it was not poſſible for them to 
approach. Marcellus therefore, 
perplexed with this reſiſtance, was 
forced to advance ſilently with his 
veſſels in the night. But, when 
they came ſo near to the land as to 
be within the reach of darts, they 
were expoſed to new danger from 
another invention which Archime- 
des had contrived. He had cauſed 
openings to be made in many parts 
of the wall, equal in height to the 
ſtature of a man, and to the palm 
of a hand in breadth. And, hav- 
ing planted on the inſide archers 
and little ſcorpions, he diſchar 
a multitude of arrows through the 
openings, and diſabled the ſoldiers 
that were on board, In this man- 
ner, whether the Romans were at 
a great diſtance, or whether th 
were near, he not only rende 
uſeleſs all their efforts, but deſtroyed 
alſo many of their men. When 
they attempted alſo to raiſe the 
ſackbuts, certain machines, which 
he had raiſed along the whole wall 
on the inſide, and which were be- 
fore concealed from view, ſuddenly 
appeared above the walls, and 
ſtretched their long beaks far be- 
Some of 
theſe machines carried maſles of 
lead, and ſtones not leſs than ten 
talents in weight. And, when the 
veſſels with the ſackbuts came near, 
the beaks, being firſt turned by 
ropes and pullies to the proper. 
oint, let fall their ſtones, which 
Lo not only the ſackbuts, but 
M 3 ihe 


* 
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the veſſels likewiſe, and threw all 
thoſe that were on board into the 
greateſt danger. In the ſame man- 
ner alſo the reſt of the machines, as 
often as the enemy approached un- 


der the cover of their blinds, and 


had ſecured themſelves by that pre- 
caution againſt the darts that were 
diſchar 6d through the openings of 
the wall, let fall upon them ſtones 
of ſo large a ſize, that all the com- 
batants upon the prow were forced 
to retire from their ſtation, 

He invented likewiſe a hand of 
iron, hanging by a chain from the 
beak of a machine, which was uſed 
in the following manner. The per- 
ſon, who like a pilot guided the 
beak, having let fall the hand, and 
catched hold of the prow of any 
veſſel, drew down the oppoſite end 
of the machine that was on the in- 
fide of the walls. And when the 
vefſel was thus raiſed erect upon its 

rn, the machine itſelf was held 
immoveable; but, the chain bein 
ſuddenly looſened from the beak 
by the means of pullies, ſome of the 
veſſels were thrown upon their ſides, 
- Others turned with the bottom up- 
yards, and the greateſt part, as the 
+ Prows were plunged from a conſi- 

Yerbl height into the ſea, were 

hilled with water, and all that were 
on board thrown into tumult and 
iſorder. SBP © 
Marcellus was in no ſmall degree 
, embarraſſed, when he found him- 
ſelf encountered in every attempt 
by ſuch reſiſtance. He perceived 
that all his efforts were defeated 
with loſs, and were even derided 
by the enemy. But, amidſt all the 
anxiety that he ſuffered, he could 
ot help jeſting upon the inventions 
af Archimedes. This om) ſaid 
e, employs our ſhips as buckets to 
ray water; and, boxing about 


our ſackbuts as if they were unwor- 
thy to be aſſociated with him, drives 
them from his company with dif. 
race, Such was the ſucceſs of the 
1ege on the ſide of the ſea, 
Appius alſo on his part, havin 
met with the ſame obſtacles in his 
approaches, was in like manner 
forced to abandon his deſign, For, 
while he was yet at a conſiderable 
diſtance, great numbers of his arm 
were deſtroyed by the balliſtæ — 
the catapults. So wonderful waz 


and 
which they 


the 3 of ſtones and darts, 
o aſtoniſhing the force with 


were thrown, The 


machines indeed were worthy of 
Hiero, who had furniſhed the 'ex- 
23 and of Archimedes who 
eſigned them, and by whoſe di- 
rections they were made. If the 
troops adyanced nearer to the city, 
they either were ſtopped in their 
approach by the arrows that were 
alkehar ed through the openings in 
the walls, or, if they attempted to 
force their way under the cover of 
their bucklers, were deſtroyed by 
ſtones and beams that were let f. 
upon their heads. Great miſchief 
alfo was occaſioned by thoſe hands 
of iron that have been mentioned, 
which lifted men with their armour 
into the air, and daſhed them againſt 


the ground. 


at laſt conſtrain 


Appiua therefore waz 
ed to return back 


again to his camp, And, when 
he had held a conſultation with the 
tribunes, it was with one conſent 
determined by them, that every 
other method ſhould be tried to ob- 
tain poſſeſſion of Syracuſe, but that 
they would no more attempt to take 


it by aſſault. 


Nor did they after- 


wards depart from this reſalution, 
For, though they remained eight 
months before the city, and during 
that time invented various ſtrata- 


3 


ms 
gem 


, and carried into execution 
many bold deſigns, they never had 
the courage to attack the place in 
the regular forms. So wonderful and 
of ſuch importance, upon ſome oc- 
caſions, is the power of a ſingle 
man, and the force —— pro- 

employed. With ſo great ar- 
rk both by land and Ten, the 
Romans could ſcarcely have failed 
to take the city, if one old man 
had been removed. But, while he 
is preſent they dare not even to 
nol the attempt, in the. manner 
at leaſt _ —ů — —_ able 
to Bein u ere- 
2 a8 as Gy was crouded 
with inhabitants, it might at laſt 
moſt eaſily be reduced by famine, 
they reſolved to have recourſe to 
this as their only hope, and to in- 
tercept by their fleet the proviſions 
that hould be brought by ſea, while 
the army cut offall approach on the 
fide of the land. And, that the 


time employed in the fiege might 
not paſs wholly without action, but 
de attended with advantage in ſome 


other place, the conſuls divided the 
army. And, while Appius with 
two parts of the forces inveſted the 
city, Marcellus with the reſt, ad- 
vancing through the country, 
waſted the lands of the Sicilians, 
who had joined the Carthaginians 
in the war, 


ms. 


Account of the Fens in Lincolnſhire, 
and their Produce. From Mr. 
Pennant . Tour to Scotland. 
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= 
6 proſpect from (the emi- 


nence on which ſtands Lin- 
coln Cathedral and the ruins of its 
Caſtle) is very extenſive, but very 
barren of objects, a vaſt flat as far 
as the eye can reach, conſiſting of 
7 not the moſt fertile, or of 
ens“ and Moors: the laſt are far 
leſs extenſive than they were, many 
being drained, and will ſoon be- 
come the beſt land in the country. 
But ſtill much remains to be done; 
the Fens near Reveſby-abbey, eight 
miles beyond Horncaſtle, are of 
vaſt extent ; but ſerve for little other 
2 than the rearing great num- 
rs of geeſe, which are the wealth 
of the Fenmen. 

During the breeding ſeaſon, theſe 
birds are lodged in the ſame houſes 
with the inhabitants, and even in 
their very bed-chambers: in eve 
apartment are three rows of — | 
wicker pens, placed one above ano- 
ther; each bird has its ſeparate 
lodge divided from the other, which 
it keeps poſſeſſion of during the 
time of fitting. A perſon attends 
the flock, and twice a day drives 
the whole to water; then brings 
them back to their habitations, 
helping thoſe that live in the upper 
ſtories to their neſts, without ever 
miſplacing a fingle bird. 

The geeſe are plucked five times 
in the year, the fri plucking is at 
Lady-day, for feathers and quills, 
and the ſame is renewed, for feathers 
only, four times more between 
that and Michaelmas. The old 
geeſe ſubmit quietly to the opera- 


»The Fens, naked as they now appear, were once well wooded ; oaks have 
found buried in them, which were ſixteen yards long, and five in circum- 
ference ; fir trees from thirty to thirty-five y.rds long, and a foot or eighteey 
inches ſquare. Theſe trees had not the mark of the axe, but appeared as if 
t down by fire applied to their lower parts. Acorns and ſmall nuts have 


alſo been found in great quantities in the ſame places, Dugdale on embauk- 
ment, 141. | 
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tion, but the young ones are v 
_ and unruly. ' I once ſaw this 
rmed, and obſerved that goſ- 
s of fix weeks old were not ſpar- 
ed ; for their tails were plucked, 


lee 
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as I was told, to habituate them 


early to what they were to come to. 
If the ſeaſon proves cold, numbers 
of geeſe die by this barbarous cuſ- 
tom. | 

.. Vaſt numbers are driven annu- 
ally to London, to ſapply the mar- 
kets ; among them, all the ſuper- 


annuated geeſe and ganders (called 


here the cagmags) which ſerve to 
fatigue the jaws of the good citi- 
tens, who are ſo unfortunate as to 
meet with them. 

The' fen, called the weſt fen, 
is the place where the ruffs and 
reeves reſort to in the greateſt num- 
'bers; and many other ſorts of wa- 
ter fowl, which do not require the 
ſhelter of reeds or ruſhes, migrate 
here to breed; for this fen is very 
bare, having been imperfectl 
drained by narrow canals, whic 
Interſe& it for great numbers of 
miles. Theſe the inhabitants na- 
vigate in moſt diminutive ſhallow 
boats; they are, in fact, the roads 
of the country. | 

The eaſt fen is quite in a ſtate of 


nature, and gives a ſpecimen of 
the country before the introduction 
of drainage: it is a vaſt tract of 


moraſs, intermixed with numbers 
of lakes,\from half a mile to two or 
three miles in ctrcuit, communi- 
cating with each other by narrow 
reedy ſtraits; they are very ſhallow, 
none are above-four or five feet in 
depth ; but abound with fiſh, ſuch 
as pike, pearch, ruff, bream, tench, 
rud, dace, roach, burbolt, ſtickle- 
backs and eels, The fen is co- 
yered with reeds, the harveſt of 


the neighbouring inhabitants, who 


mow them annually ; for they prove 
a much better thatch than ſtraw, 
and not only cottages, but man 

very houſes are covered wich 
them. Stares, which during win- 
ter reſort in myriads to rooſt in the 
reeds, are very deſtructive, by 
breaking them down by the vaſt 
numbers that perch on them. The 


people are therefore very diligent 


in their attempts to drive them 
away, and are at great expence in 
powder to free themſelves from 
theſe troubleſome gueſts. I have 
ſeen a ſtock of reeds harveſted and 
ſtacked worth two or three hundred 
pounds, which was the property of 
a ſingle farmer. | 4 
The. birds which inhabit the dif- 
ferent fens are very numerous; [ 
never met with a finer field for the 
zoologiſt to range in. Beſides the 
common wild-Juck, wild geeſe, 
garganies, porchards, ſhovelers and 
teals, breed here. I have ſeen on 
the caft fen a ſmall flock of the 
tufted ducks ; but they ſeemed to 
make it only a baiting-place. The 
pewit gulls and black terns abound; 
the laſt in vaſt flocks almoſt deafen 
one with their clamours : a few of 
the great terns, or tickets, are ſeen 
among them. I ſaw ſeveral of the 
reat creſted grebes on the ealt 
en, called there, gaunts, and met 
with one of their floating neſts with 
eggs in it. The leſſer creſted grebe, 
e black and duſky grebe, and the 
little grebe, are alſo inhabitants of 
the fens; together with coots, va- 
ter- hens, ſpotted water-hens, water- 
rails, ruffs, redſhanks, lap-wings, 
or wipes, red-breaſted godwits, and 
whimbrels. The godwits breed 
near Waſhenbrough ; the whim- 
brels only. appear for about a fort- 
night in May near Spalding, and 
then quit the country. Dy 
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Foſdyke-Waſh, during ſummer, 
are great numbers of avoſettas, cal- 
ed . 2a yelpers, from their cry : 
hover over the ſportſman's 
head like the lap-wing, and fly with 
their necks and legs extended. 
Knots are taken in nets along the 
ſhore near Foſſdyke in great num- 
bers during winter; but they diſ- 
appear in the ſpring. 
The ſhort-eared owl, Br. Zool. 
I. 156. viſits the neighbourhood of 


Waſhenbrough, along with the 
* 


woodcocks, and probably performs 
its migrations with thoſe birds, for 
it is obſerved to quit the country at 
the ſame time; I have alſo received 
ſpecimens of them from the Daniſh 
ominions, one of the retreats of 
the woodcock, This owl is not ob- 
ſerved in this country to perch on 
trees, but conceals itſelf in long old 
ak; if diſturbed, takes a ſhort 
ight, lights again and keeps ſtar- 
ing about, during which time its 
horns are very viſible. The far- 
mers are fond of the arrival of theſe 
birds, as they clear the fields of 
mice, and will even fly in ſearch of 
prey during day, provided the wea- 
ther is cloudy 25 miſty. 
But the greateſt curioſity in theſe 
ray is the vaſt Heronry at Creſſi- 
all, ſix miles from Spalding. The 
herons reſort there in February to 
repair their neſts, ſettle there in the 
ſpring to breed, and quit the place 
during winter, They are nume- 
rous as rooks, and their neſts ſo 
crouded together, that myſelf and 
the company that was with me 
counted not fewer than eighty in 
one tree, I here had opportunity 
of detecting my own miſtake, and 
that of other ornithologiſts, in mak- 
ing two ſpecies of herons; for I 
found that the creſted heron was 
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only the male of the other : it 
made a moſt beautiful appearance 
with its ſnowy neck and long creſt 
ſtreaming with the wind. The fa- 
mily who owned this place was of 
the ſame name with theſe birds, 
which ſeems to be the principal 
inducement for preſerving them. 


In the time of Michael Drayton, 


Here fall d the lately crane, as 
though he march'd in war, ; 


But at preſent this bird is quite un- 
known in our iſland ; but every 
other ſpecies enumerated by that 
obſervant poet ſtill are found in 
this fenny tract, or its neighbour- 
hood. IT 
Spalding, in form, neatneſs, and 
ſituation reſembles very much a 
Dutch town : the river Welland 
paſſes through one of the ſtreets, a 
canal is cut through another, and 
trees are planted on each fide. The 
church is a handſome ſtruQure, the 
ſteeple a ſpire. The churches in 
general, throughout this low tra&, 
are very handſome; all are built of 
ſtone, which muſt have been brought 
from places very remote along tem- 
porary canals; for, in many inſtan- 
ces, the 2 lie at leaſt twen 
miles diſtant. But theſe edifices 
were built in zealous ages, when 
the benedictions or maledictions of 
the church made the people con- 
_ every difficulty that might ob- 
ruct theſe pious foundations, The 
Abbey of Crowland, ſeated in the 
midſt of a ſhaking fen, is a curious 
monument of the inſuperable zeal 
of the times it was erected in; as 
the beautiful tower of Boſton 
church, viſible from all parts, is a 
magnificent ſpecimen of a fine go- 
thic taſte. ay - 
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8 gratitude and generoſity of I owe my life to a man that lived 


ments between two Arabian 
Lords ; extracted from a Miſcellany 
of Eafters Learning, juft publiſhed. 


LI-IBN-ABBAS, favourite of 
| the Caliph Mamoun *, and 
otenant of the police in the reign 
of this prince, relates, in theſe 
terms, a ſtory that happened to 
himſelf, I was one evening with 
the caliph, when a man, bound 
hand and foot, was brought in. 
Mamoun ordered me to keep a 
watchful eye over the priſoner, and 
© bring him the next day. The 
ealiph ſeemed greatly irritated ; 
ang the fear of expoſing myſelf to 
is reſentment induced me to con- 
fine the priſoner in my haram, as 
the. moſt ſecure place in my houſe. 
% I aſked him what country he 
yas of. He ſaid, Damaſcus; and 
that his habitation was in the quar- 
ter of the great moſque. May hea- 
ven, cried I, ſhower down the 
ehoiceſt of its bleſſings upon the 
city of Damaſcus, and particularly 


the quartet where you reſided! 
* — to know the 
motive that ſo much intereſted me 


for that diftri8, It js, ſaid I, that 


„ Thoſe words excited his cu. 
riofity, and he conjured me to gra- 
tify it. It is many years fince, con- 
tinued I, that the caliph diſſatisfied 
with the viceroy of Damaſcus, de- 
poſed him. I accompanied the 
perſon whom the prince had a 

inted his ſucceſſor ; and at t 
inſtant we were taking poſſeſſion of 
the governor's palace, a quarrel 
broke out between the new and 
the old governor; the latter had 
poſted ſoldiers who aſſaulted us: l 
eſca out of a window, and, 
finding myſelf purſued by other 
aſſaſſins, took ſhelter in your quar- 
ter. I obſerved a palace open, and 
ſeeing the maſter at the — ſup- 
— him to ſave my life. He 

mmediately conducted me into the 

apartment of his women, where [ 
continued a month in peace and 
plenty. 

„My hoſt came one day to in- 
form me, that 4 caravan was ſettin 
out for Bagdad ; and that, if 
wiſhed to return to my own home, 
I could not avail myſelf of a more 
favourable opportunity. Shame 
held my tongue; and I had not 


 ® Mamoun, fon of the Caliph Aroun-Alrachid. His name is famous all 
over the eaſt; and he is reckoned the greateſt prince of the Abbaſſidies family. 

reigned twenty-eight years and eight months. He was a great warrior, of 
a ſweet diſpoſition, and liberal to exceſs : but what moſt immortalized him, 
yas his love of learning. He was himſelf deeply verſed in every ſcience, but 


more „ gem ly in philoſophy and aftronomy. 
moſt yal 


his is the prince that cauſed 


uable books to be tranſlated from the Greeks, their firſt maſters, 

e Mahometan doctors have reproached him with introducing philoſophy, 
and the other ſpeculative ſciences, into Mahometaniſm ; for the Arabians of 
his days were not accuſtomed to read any other books but what related to their 
pwn religion. This prince ſhewed equal favour to every man of knowledge, 
het bis religion be what it would, —— The queſtion about the creation, or 
eternity, of the Alcoran, was ſtarted in his time, and occaſioned much effuſion 


of blood. 


He, with the ſmalleſt number of doors, held it to be created. 


But the other doctors inſiſted, that the Alcoran being the word proceeding 
from God, was eternal like himſelf : this ſentiment is embraced by the preſent 


Mahometans, who conſider all that deny that doctrine as infidels. 
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even the 


Py wife 


ge to confeſs my poverty : I 
had no money, and for want of 
that ſhould be forced to follow the 
caravan on foot, But how great 
was my ſurprize, when, on the day 
of departure, a very fine horſe was 
brought me, a mule loaded with all 
ſorts of proviſions, and a black 
ſlave to attend me an the road! 
My generous hoſt preſented me at 
the = time a purſe of gold, and 
conducted me himſelf to the cara- 
van, where he recommended me to 
ſeveral of the travellers, who were 
his friends, Theſe are the kind- 
neſſes I received in your city, and 
that render 'it ſo dear to me: all 
my concern is, that I have not hi- 
therto been able to diſcoyer my ge- 
nerous benefator, I ſhould 555 
content, could I find an opportu- 
nity of teſtifying my gratitude. 

« Your wiſhes are accompliſhed, 
cried my priſoner in a tranſport. 
I am he, that received you in my 
palace, Do you not remember 
me? The time that had elapſed 
fince that event, and the grief into 
which he was ſunk, had greatly 
altered his face; but, on a more 
cloſe examination of his features, 
| eafily recollected him; and ſome 
circumſtances he brought to my 
mind left me not the leaſt room to 
doubt but that the priſoner, who 
was then in danger of loſing hig 
life, was the very perſon who had 
ſo generouſly ſaved mine. I em- 
braced him with tears in my eyes, 
took off his chains, and aſked him 
by what fatality he had incurred 
the caliph's diſpleaſure. Some con- 
temptible enemies, he replied, have 
found means to aſperſe me ynjuſtly 
to Mamoun : I was hurried awa 
from Damaſcus, and cruelly denied 
even the conſolation of embracing 


Dy wife and children; I know not 
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what fate attends me; but as I 
have reaſon to 6 my death 


is determined, I requeſt you to ac- 
quaint them with my misfortunes. 
% No, ſaid I to him, you ſhall 
not die; I dare give you this aſſu- 
rance : you ſhall be reſtored to your 


family; be at liberty from this mo- 


ment. I preſently provided ſome 
poo of the richeſt gold ſtuffs of 
agdad, and begged him to preſent 
them to his wife: depart immedi- 
ately, added I, preſenting him with 
a purſe of a thouſand ſequins 
haſte to rejoin thoſe precious pledges 
of your affection which you left at 
Damaſcus ; let the caliph's indig- 
nation fall on me ; I dread it not, 
if I am happy enough to preſerve 
a | | 
Tis What a propoſal do you make 
me! anſwered my priſoner; and 
can you think me capable of ac- 
cepting it? What! ſhall I, to avoid 
death, ſacrifice that ſame life now. 
which I formerly ſaved ? Endea- 
vour to convince the caliph of m 
innocence: this is the only proof 
will admit of your gratitude ; if 
you cannot undeceive him, I will 
go myſelf and offer him my head; 
et him diſpoſe of my life at hit 
= provided yours be ſafe. 
again intreated him to eſcape, but 
be contiaued inflexible, 

0 did not fail to preſent myſelf 
the next morning before Mamoun. 
The prince was dreſſed in a crim- 
ſon-caloyred mantle, the ſymbol 
of his anger. As ſoon as he ſaw 
me, he enquired where my pri- 
ſoner was? and at thei ame inſtant 
ordered the executioner to attend. 
My lord, ſays I, throwing myſelf 
at his feet, — very extra- 
ordinary has happened with regard 
to the perſon you yeſterday com- 
mitted io my cuſtody, Will your 

| ; majeſty 


172. 
majeſty permit me to explain it ? 
Theſe words threw him into a paſ- 
fion. I ſwear, cried he, by the 
ſoul of my anceſtors, that thy head 
ſhall Pa for the priſoner, if thou 
haſt offered him to eſcape. Both 
my life and his are at your ma- 
jeſty's diſpoſal : — to hear 
me. Speak, ſaid he. I then re- 
lated to the prince, in what man- 
ner that man had ſaved my life at 
Damaſcus; that, deſirous to diſ- 
charge the obligation I lay under 
to him, I had offered him his li- 
berty; but that he had refuſed it, 
from the fear of expoſing me to 
death. My lord, added I, he is 
not guilty ; a man of ſuch gene- 
rous ſentiments cannot be ſo. Some 
baſe detractors have calumniated 
him to you ;. and he is become the 
unfortunate victim of their hatred 
and envy. The caliph appeared 
affected, and having naturally a 
greatneſs of ſoul, could not hel 
admiring the conduct of my friend. 
J pardon him, ſaid Mamoun, on 
thy account : $9, carry him this 
news, and bring him to me. 
threw myſelf at the prince's feet, 
kiſſed them, and made my acknow- 
ledgments in the ſtrongeſt terms 
my gratitude could ſuggeſt: I then 
conducted my priſoner into the 
caliph's pfeſence. The monarch 
ordered him to be clothed with a 
robe of honour, preſented him with 
ten horſes, ten mules, and ten ca- 
mels, out of his own ſtables; to 
all which favours he had a purſe of 
ten thouſand ſequins for the ex- 
ces of his journey, and gave 
E a letter of recommendation to 
the governor of Damaſcus.” 


_y ai. 
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Extra from a little Work called 
Something New. 
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ITHIN this century, Bo- 

rello, in his phyſical hi- 
ſory, ſays, ** that freſh-water craw. 
fiſh may be regenerated by their 
own powder calcined in a crucible, 
then boiled in water with a little 
ſand, and left to cool for a few 
days; when the animalcula will 
appear 1 in the 
liquor, and muſt be then nouriſhed 
with beef blood till they attain the 
proper ſize to ſtock your ponds 
with.” 

There to procreate, I ſuppoſe, in 
the ordinary, unſcientifick man- 
ner; which in truth they ſhould 
do, for me. They have more idle 
time on their hands. And why 
ſhould . one be at the trouble of 
making a parcel of little animals, 
that can do it themſelves, to the 
full as well at leaſt ? 

he Sieur Pogorios, and Mon- 
ſieur de Chambulan, both agree 
with Signior Borello in the ſame 
proceſs, affirming their own expe- 
rience as vouchers of the fact. 


But they all of them, indeed, join 


in giving you this philoſophic cau- 
tion, in the chymiſtry of the mat- 
ter, that the operations muſt al- 
ways be performed during the full 
of the moon. Which very pro- 

rly ſeems to hint at the influence 
under which theſe fiſhmongers had 
framed their lunar ſyſlem ; other- 
wiſe the crab, I ſhould think, 
would have been a more favour- 
able ſign to have ruled the nati- 
vity of craw-fiſh, 


80 chymiſts boaſt they have 2 


powers | 

From the dead aſhes of a flowen 

Some faint reſemblance to pro- 
duce, | 


But not the virtue, taſte, or juice. 
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But theſe ſupernatural adepts 
ſcorn to be reſtrained within the 
narrow pale of art, but would out- 
rival nature herſelß, in her molt fa- 
vourite act, by performing a feat 
deyond her power, 3 her into 
the ſecret of a method of propaga- 
tion, Which ſhe had never dreamed 
of—as theſe philoſophers moſt cer- 
tainly did —and affording us a de- 
monſtrative proof of a reſurrection, 
ſo as by fire. 

It may poſſibly be from ſuch a 
hint as this, that the idea of grind- 
ing old women young = firſt 
took its riſe, And this I am ſtill 
further encouraged to believe from 
what the learned Rochos ſays om 
this ſubject, in his work 1ntitled, 
The Art of Nature—that the aſhes 
of toads will produce the very ſame 
effe& as the powder of crabsꝰ eyes; 
which I think no leſs than proba- 
ble,” as far as I pretend to be a 
judge of philoſophy. 

Nay, even fo late as the year 
fifty, a French chymiſt, reaſoning 
| ſuppoſe upon that abſurd and un- 
natural principle of Cæſalpinus, in 
lis comment on Ariſtotle, Quæ- 
cunque ex ſemine fiunt, eadem fiert 
poſe fine ſemine, affirmed that he 
had procreated eels from rye-meal, 
or mutton-broth, ſtopt cloſe in bot- 
tles, hermetically ſealed, and 
ſhaken quantum ſufficit—a good way 
to compaſs the perpetual motion. 
—This perſon impoſed for a con- 
lderable time on all the phyſicians 
and un-natural philoſophers in 
France, et alibi ; and I don't know 
whether they are undeceived yet or 
ko, 

[ forgot whether the pope did 
not admit a ſerag of mutton into 
is Lenten bill of fare upon this 
ü overy, as containing the eſſence 
ol al in its juices, and adhibit it 


{ 


as a ſecond inſtance of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, This adept attempted to 
found a proof of the fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms upon this pro- 
ceſs, by ſhewing that matter and 
motion was capable of producing 
animal life. Ergo, &c. 

But theſe are puerile works, or 
mere apprentice eſſays, to the 
manly and maſterly operations of 
that great chymiſt, Julius Camil- 
lus, who outdid nature herſelf ; 
for he made men -and women at 
once, and ſhe can only make boys 
and girls. Several writers, parti- 
cularl Amatus Luſitanus, affirm 
they have ſeen his phials full of 
theſe homunculi, or lilliputian pro- 
ductions, compleat in all their 
parts; and the great Paracelſus 
was ſo phyſically convinced of the 
certainty of the art, that in his 
treatiſe, De rerum naturd, he gives 
you the entire proceſs of perform- 
ing theſe mannikins. This is cer- 
tainly the higheſt of all philoſo- 
pher's ſtones, The former only 
makes gold, this makes man, The 
former only prolongs life, this 
creates it. That there is only one 
way into the world, but many out 
of ut, was an old ſaying, in the 
_ of ignorance, it ſeems — phi- 
loſophy knows better things, now. 

But this is not all. We can 
bring the dead to liſe again. Read 
the following paragraph, taken 
from the poſtſeript of the St. James's 


Chronicle, or Britiſh Evening Poft, 


No. 1645, which was tranſlated 
from the Hague Gazette, 

« Mr, Tuneſtrick, by origin an 
Engliſhman, has juſt exhibited at 
Verſailles a very ſingular experi- 
ment. He opened the head of a 
ſheep, and a horſe, from fide to 
fide, by driving a large iron wedge 


into the ſkull, by means of a mallety - 
: drew 


#74 
drew the wedge büt afterwards, 
with pincers, and recalled the ani- 
mals to life, by injecting, _—_ 
the exterior aperture with a tin ſy- 
ringe, a ſpirituous liquor of his 
own compoſition, to which he at- 
tributes ſurpriſing effects. 

« The taſte of this liquor te- 
ſembles that of commanders balm:” 
_ Hete's a treacherous renegade 
for you. We are undone if ever 
we thould go to war with the French 
again — For as' faſt as we knock 
them on the head, this curſed 
Tuneftrick comes with his ſyringe 
and phials, and reſurrects them 
again, in a ſquirt; and how pot- 
valiant will they be, after they have 
m_ a ſup in their heads! So 
chat Hudibras's philoſophy, 


But he that is in battle ain, 
Will never riſe to fight again, 


goes for noth'ug, now. For dead 
men, as it ſeems, may riſe again, 
like Bayes's troops, or the ſavages 
in the Fantocini ; and the expreſ- 
fion in Dryden's ode, of *<* thrice 
he flew the flain,” may poſſibly 
become a mere literal fact, in fu- 


ture. 

Tis true indeed that the article 
does not ſay the experiment had 
been yet tried upon a Frenchman's 
brain ; but I don't think it will be 
any great ſtraining of anatomy, to 
ſuppoſe that what may be good for 
— 8 head, may ſerve as well 


I ſee plainly now the reaſon of 
the * of France reducing his 
forces, ſo greatly, of late ; for an 
handful of men make an army, un- 
der the preſent manceuvre. Leo- 
 nidas would not have left Xerxes a 

foldier alive, if Tuneſtrick had 

Nen but a ſurgeon of his regiment; 


ſeems to be perfectly round, to the 


circumſtances have been long finct 
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for all the miſchief that the Perſiai 
ſabres could have done, on that 
famous day, would be only to have 

iven the Spartan's a head-ach, 
What a ſhaine for our miniſtry, to 
let Lewis get ſuch an advantage of 
us! But nothing can go right, 
Pm convinced of it, *till Wilkes 
or I get the lead. 

In ' fine, after the manner that 
theſe Promethean, theſe Pigmalion, 
theſe Deucalion artiſts are proceed- 
ing, we may expect ſoon to ſee the 
good old-faſhioned method of pro- 
— — grown quite out of uſe, 
and only to be heard of in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, among ex- 
ploded ſyſtems, as an obſolete a 
of nature. And we may then hare 
reaſon to ſay of men, in general, 
what the woman of a coffee-houſe 
did of a certain numerous family 
once, in London, one or other of 
whom people were enquiring for, 
every day at her bar; . There are 
more F-——ds, I believe, ſaid ſhe, 
than ever God made.“ 


Analogy ; from the ſame 


HE common, or obvious ap- 

pearances of things, are not 
always the true nature of them; 
nay, frequently are found to be 
their very reverſe. To give tw 
inſtances— firſt, in the moſt inlig- 
nificant article; a hair, wh 


naked eye, is ſhewn to be real 
flat, or angular—I forget which, 
through a microſcope. Next, 
the higheſt obje& ; the ſun ap 

to move round the earth, an the 
world to ſtand ſtil— both of whicl 


demonſtrably proved to be _ 
Nay more—philoſophy _ ; 


our app 
unleſs 11 
theſe in 
of natur 
ſceptical 
ſuppoſin 
merely | 
deſcende 
our falli 
mited kr 
eaſier cr 
Coperni 
Paul? 
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Gramms 
and mat 
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tiently evinced that the former aſſertions. Philoſophy and religion 
ſuppoſed ſtate of theſe roſpective are things of quite different na- 
bodies, could not have been true, tures, Any conviction ſtron 
in the poſſible nature of things; as than a rational teſtimony, founded 
thought itſelf could hardly fly at on the external and internal exi- 
f the rate the ſun muſt do, to produce dences of Chriſtianity, would de- 
| the phznomena of aſtronomy. ſtroy the merits both of faith and 
; An ingenious Frenchman had works, cancel free will, and 
no other way of accommodating leave us nothing worth rewarding. 
the difficulty of the ſun's riſing Galilæo, Bacon, Boyle, and 
every morning in the eaſt, after it Newton ſhone forth, like the milky 
had ſet in the weſt, but by ſup- way, in the dark paths of ſcience z 

g it to ſteal lily back again and as much as reaſon excels in- 
to its former ſtation, in the night. ſtint, ſo far did the preternataral 
| One of our F. R. 8. in the Tran/- inftind, if I may be allowed the di- 
aZions, accounted as wiſely for the ſtinction, of theſe enlightened per- 
diſap nce of comets, by ſay- ſons, exceed the general faculti 
; ing Nat they retired 0 the Anti- of the human mind. 

a oder. This paragraph by the by.] The common powers of inveſti- 
1 Thus then, after the conviction 2 or reflection could never 


x of our underſtanding, from the two have reached to ſuch ſublime 
, particulars inſtanced above, that heights, without the aſſiſtance of a 
f our ſenſes are liable to miſtake, certain afflatus divinus *, or ſupe- 
, without the aſſiſtance of art, and rior impulſe, by ſpecial grace con- 


, our apprehenſion ſubject to error, ferred upon them; which had been 
unleſs inſtructed by ſcience ; and withheld from other men of equal 
theſe in the moſt common objects ſenſe, and of more learning, and 
of nature, why do we remain ſo greater ſtudy, perhaps, 
ſceptical ſtill, in matters of faith, i 
ſuppoſing the authority to be good, — Spirits are not finely 
merely becauſe they have not yet touched, 
deſcended among the ſubjects of But to fine ĩſſues. 
our fallible conceptions, and li- | 
mited knowledge? And why give Who deny this aphoriſm, muſt 
eaſier credit to Lewenhoeck and call God"s providence alacky bit . 
Copernicus, than to Chriſt and St, Shall then the Deity exert an 
Paul? Read the forty-five para- energy, to aſſiſt our temporal con- 
doxes, in Gordon's Geographical cerns, only, and leave our eternal 
rammar, rationally impoſſible, intereſts without a guide! Are 
and mathematically certain, and mathematical truths inſpired, and 
ſuſpe& your own ignorance and religious ones left unrevealed ! 
preſumption, Shall the legiſlators of earthly ftates 
It will be no anſwer, to ſay that propoſe rewards and puniſhments, 
neither Lewenhoeck nor Coperni- for the government of the political 
dus were credited, 'till after they world, and can the great Archon 
had afforded demonſtrations of their of mankind leave the moral one 
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ö Nunquam vir magnus fine divino aflats, Cic. + Pope. 
1 | | | 3 
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ſuch ſuppofitions by a name, if I 
knew whether to ſtile them blaſ- 
phemy, or nonſenſe. 
Galilzo was thrown into the in- 
e as an infidel, for reviving 
at hereſy in «1:1 py N of the 
ſun's ſtation, becauſe it ſeemed to 
contradict a paſſage in the ſcripture, 
where its ſtanding ſtill, once, is re- 
corded as a miracle. And philo- 
ſophy, or rather preſamption and 
ſelf. ſufſicience, have, in their turn, 
erected an inquiſition, alſo, againſt 
every article of faith, which does 
not ſquare with our very incompe- 
tent experience in phyſics, and 
total ignorance of metaphyſics. 
For, if we admit ſpirit, either 
diſtin& from, or connected with, 
matter, we muſt, at the ſame time, 
honeſtly confeſs, that we know not 
what its eſſence conſiſts in. And 
to deny ſupernatural faculties or 
wers, to a ſupernatural being, 
is ſach a ſtupid folly, as almoſt ren- 
ders it one to argue againſt it. For 
nothing, ſurely, can be more un- 
philoſophical, than to limit the 
authbr of all nature, by the media 
or data, of his own philoſophy. 


The Def+&s of Modern Education. 


| E owe not to Univerſities 
r the few philoſophers, who 
have enlightened us fince the revi- 
val of letters. Montaigne, Bacon, 
Deſcartes, Newton, Locke, Leib- 
nitz, Shafteſbury, Maupertuis, were 
formed in the ,mtidſt of the world, 
of buſineſs, of camps. If thoſe 

t men had ſubjected themſelves 
to ſcholaſtic inſtructions, their ge- 
nius would have been ſtinted by 
the contagious mediocrity of their 


preceptors. 
bY wv 7 
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withott a ſanction! I would call 


The ſchools, that were formed in 
France in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and in the end of the laſt, for 
teaching the philoſophy of Epicu- 
rus, are a ſtriking proof of this 
truth. The followers of that phi- 
loſophy did not come from the oh- 
ſcurity of a college : they were all 
that was great, 1ngenious, polite, 
virtuous in the nation; men, who 
united elegance of taſte with heroic 
virtue, ſublime qualities with the 
ſocial accompliſhmerits, and who 
knew how to join literary talents to 
thoſe that fitted them for the field 
or the cabinet! Of this number 
were the eloquent Polignac and the 
wiſe Catinat. 

Let us compare our limited edu- 
cation with the extent and ſubli- 
mity- of that of the ancients. A 
young man put himſelf early under 
the care of a philoſopher, who was 
often a ſtateſman, or a general. In- 
ſtead of depreſſing both his mind 
and ſoul by idle ſpeculations and a 
timorous morality, the whole con- 
verſation with him turned upot! the 
great and uſeful parts of the ſcien- 
ces. At the ſame time that his 
mind was cultivated and enlight- 
ened, his heart was alſo formed by 
maxims enforced by examples. 
Strict care was taken of the purity 
of his morals, the firength of bis 
body, and the ſtate of his health. 
Nothing that was lazy or indolent 
entered into this education: the 
whole of it teiided to an active 
life; to produce great men and 
good citizens. i 

Philoſophers of the higheſt birth, 
the otbateſ reputation, and adorn 
with honours and „I 
did not think it beneath them tb 
aſſiſt in the education of youtl 
What does the frivolous age think 
on ſeeing Ageſilaus eddcated by 

Xenophon, 


Nenopho 
biades b 
Xenocrat 
lophanes, 
by Cicerc 
by Plutar 
What wo! 
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Place thoſ 
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Yenophon, Dion by Plato, Alci- 
biades by Socrates, . Phocion by 
Xenocrates, Philopæmon by Mega- 
lophanes, ſeveral illuſtrious Romans 
by Cicero, Nero by Seneca, Trajan 
by Plutarch, Zenobia by Longinus! 
What would they ſay if a Bacon, 4 
Catinat, a Femple, a Shafteſbury, 
had imitated thoſe great men? 
Place thoſe names over- agaĩnſt thoſe 
of our governors, our preceptors, 
our profeſſors, and then judge of 
the effects of that difference. Every 
one does not enjoy the happineſs of 
x Shafteſbury 3 we are not all edu- 
rated by a Locke. 

To this depraved taſte in our 
education and univerſities there 18 
added a miſtake, in regard to the 
molt valuable kind of philoſophy, 
Natural philoſophy takes up too 
much of our time, and the practi- 
cal is neglected. All the academies 
of ſciences ring of nothing but 
phyſical experiments, obſervations 
upon natural hiſtory : all our phi- 
loſophers are but naturaliſts, and, 
unfortunately, of the lower kind, 
taking up with trifles, mere curio- 
ites, and nothing more. 

We ought with gratitude to ac- 
knowledgeall the advantages which 
ve owe to phyſical reſearches and 
natural hiſtory, They have given 
us new lights in arts and phyſic: 
We enjoy infinite conveniencies, 
which are the reſult of application 
t theſe ſciences. But, as men 
Wuſe every thing, phyſical inqui- 
ties carried too far, do hurt to 
philoſophy. 

There are branches of know- 
ledge, which require rather time 
and labour than genius; ſuch are 
datural hiſtory and particular parts 
df natural philoſophy. One man 
Knot ſee every thing; aided by 


Vor. XV. 


ö 
the obſervations of others who have 
gone before him, he may be able 
to add or improve. We are neceſ- 
ſarily more learned in natural phi- 
loſophy than the ancients. 

This facility, real or imaginary, 
of ſurpaſſing the ancients, this hope 
of being able to ſtrike out ſome- 
thing new, induced our learned to 
apply to the natural ſciences. A 
number of academicians, deſtined 
to cultivate them, kept up that ar- 
dour. But they have miſled the 
_ way. ; 

n examining the works of Ari- 
ſtotle and Pliny one is aftoniſhed 
at the extent of their knowledge and 
views: one is {urprized to find 4 
genius prevail in them, which ſeems 
foreign to natural hiſtory, Theo- 
phraſtus's treatiſe of ſtones ſhews us 
a ſagacity greatly ſuperior to the 
limited talents of our makers of 
experiments. Inſtead of imitatin 
thoſe models, the moderns — 
only to a fruitleſs detail. We ſee 
nothing but methods, which have 
the fate of metaphyſical ſyſtems 
one deſtroys and ſwallows up e 
other, like the ſerpents of the ma- 
gicians. Our natural hiſtory is hut 
a vocabulary. 

It degenerates even into trifles. 
An extenſive commerce enables us 
to pick up curioſities in the four 
quarters of the world. Cabinets 
are formed. But with what 
wretched tuff are they not often 
filled? With waat face dare we to 
laugh at a pedantic antiquarian, 
who hoards up an inſignificant trea- 
ſure of mouldy antiques, whilſt, we 
ourſelves make it the buſineſs of our 
lives to hunt after and „ 
terflies, ſhells, and figured ſtohes ? 
Nicole, by way of — 
Paſcal with having a trifling mind, 

N called 
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Theſe reflections are not made 
with a view of depreciating the 
ſtudy of natural philoſophy and na- 
tural hiſtory, the pleaſure and uſe 
of which are acknowledged. All 
talents deſerve efteem ; but in dif- 
ferent degrees : literary fanaticiſm 
abſolutely excludes all knowledge 
different from its own. But the 
fair name of philoſopher is debaſed 
by laviſhing it on the frivolous 
maker of experiments; upon the 
blood-beſmeared anatomiſt, the bu- 
ſily prying botaniſt, the ſooty chy- 
miſt, A maſon is, without doubt, 


a neceſſary man in building a pa- 


lace ; but he ought not to uſurp the 
name of archite& ; that name, and 
the regard due to it, belongs only 
to the genius that draws the plan, 


and directs the hands which work 
under him. 


One may ſee by this ſhort com- 
pariſon of the ancient philoſophy 
with the modern, whether this 
laſt deſerves the contempt it has 
fallen into; and how miſerably 
defective is the mode of our educa- 
don. 


Eſſay on Monteſquieu's Spirit of 


Laws ; by Voltaire. 


HE author of the Spirit e 

Laws has founded his whole 
ſyſtem upon this maxim, that vir- 
tue is the principle of a republican 
government, and honour that of a 
monarchy. Can there then be vir- 
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called him a colleQor of ſhells. tue without honour ? And how is it 
What would he ſay of our runners 
about the fields, of our collectors 
of pebbles ? Play- things ſhould be 
only for children; and our pre- 
tended philoſophers make them a 
ſerious occupation. 


that a republic can form pretenſi- 
ons to be eſtabliſhed upon virtue ? 
In order to anſwer theſe queſtions, 
let us turn our eyes to a paſſage on 
this ſubject in a ſmall pamphlet: 
books of ſmall bulk are liable to 
be loſt in a ſhort time; but truth 
ought never to periſh ; it ought 
therefore to be conſigned to polte. 
rity in books of larger ſize. This 
writer ſays, 

% Republics' certainly have ne- 
ver been formed by a ſuperior pre- 
valence of virtue in the public; 
but rather becauſe it was the ſell- 
intereſt of each individual to op- 
poſe the domination of any one 
perſon over the reſt; the ſpirit of 
property and of ambition in all be. 
came a check to the ſpirit of ambi- 
tion and rapine, which appeared in 
a ſuperior — in any one; the 
pride of each member of the com- 
munity watched over the pride of 
his neighbour; and no one was 
willing to be the flave of another 
man's caprices : theſe have ever 
been the motives which eſtabliſhed 
republics at firſt, and preſerved 
them afterwards, It is ridiculous 
then to imagine, that a free cit- 
zen of the Grizons has need 0! 
more virtue than a ſubje& of 
Spain, 

And that honour is the funds 
mental principle of monarchies, 
more than of other forms of On 
vernment, is a maxim nothing le 
chimerical than the former. Mon. 
teſquieu himſelf ſufficiently proses 
this, without intending it, in ks 

th chapter of the 3d book, where 
he ſays, The nature of honour 15 f 
demand preferences and diſbindliu 
it muſt then, by its very naturt, by 
found placed in a monarchic oy n 
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ment, Trae, but certainly not 
more in that than in other govern- 
ments ; for in the Roman republic 
alſo the citizens as eagerly de- 
manded of the people the pretor- 
ſhip, the conſulſhip, ovations and 
triumphs ; what are theſe but pre- 
ferences and diſtinctions, and ſuch 
alſo as are much preferable to all 
the titles which in monarchies are 
often purchaſed at a fixed price?“ 

Theſe remarks prove, in my opi- 
nion, that the book of Spirit of 
Laws, although ſparkling with in- 

nuity, and highly recommendable 
* its love of law and juſtice, and 
its hatred for ſuperſtition and ra- 
pine, is nevertheleſs entirely 
founded upon wrong principles. 
I may with truth add even farther; 
that it is principally in the courts 
of monarchies, that there has al- 
ways been the greateſt deficiency in 
honour. The author of Paſtor Fi- 
do has ſaid juſtly, 


L'ingannare, il mentir, la frode, il 
furto, 

Et la rapina di pieta veſtita, 

Creſcer col' danno e precipizio al- 
trui, | 

E far a ſe de Paltrui biaſmo onore 

Son” le virtu di quella gente infida. 


Deceit, falſhood, fraud and theft, 
Rapine, cloathed in the garb of 
e. 
To riſe upon the loſſes and ruin of 
others, 
And to do honour to oneſelf by ex- 
ling the faults of other men; 


Theſe are the virtues of that faith- 


leſs race, 


Theſe lines contain a ſummary of 
all the common-place topics of cen- 
ſure againſt couttiers for theſe three 
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thouſand years paſt. And in truth 
it is chiefly in courts, that men of 
the leaſt honour are able to arrive 
at high dignities and diſtinctions; 
for in republics, a citizen who has 
diſhonoured himſelf by his aQions; 
is never exalted by the people to 

ablic office. The celebrated ſay- 
ing of the Duke of Orleans, the 
regent, is of itſelf ſufficient to ex- 
poſe the weak foundation of the 
Spirit of Laws: C'eſt un parfait 
courtiſan, il a ni humeur ni hon- 
neur; He is a perfect courtier, 
he is all compliance, and no ho- 
nour.“ 


WE 


On Flattery ; by the ſame. 


Have never met with any mo- 
I nument of flattery iti the moſt 
remote ages of antiquity ; there is 
ho flattery in Homer, or in Heſiod: 
their poems are never addreſſed to 
a Greek elevated to ſome high dig- 
nity; or to Madam his wife, as 
each book of Thomſon's Seaſons is 
dedicated to ſome rich man, or as 
ſo many other dedicatory epiſtles in 
verſcs now forgotten are addreſſed 
in England to then or ladies of 
faſhion, with lictle encomiums, and 
the coat of arms of their patron or 

atroneſs at the head of the work. 
Neither 1s there any flattery in De- 
moſthenes. This method of beg- 

ing alms harmoniouſly began, if 
f be not miſtaken, with Pindar; 
no one can hold out their hand more 
emphatically. | 

Among the Romans; in like 
manner, grand flattery had its firſt 
date under Auguſtus. 1 Cæſar 
had ſcarce time enough to be flat- 
tered. There is no example of 
higher date; we have no dedica- 


a tory 
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tory epiſtle to Sylla, Marius or 
Carhon remaining, nor yet to their 
wives or miſtreſſes. I 40 ſuppoſe, 

owever, that there might be a few 
bad verſes preſented to Lucullus 
ind Pompey ; but, thank God, 
none of them are preſerved. What 
a grand ſpectacle was it, to ſee Ci- 
cero, the equal of Cæſar in dignity, 
pleading before him like an advo- 
cate in behalf of a king of Bithy- 
nia and Little Armenia, called De- 
jotarus, accuſed of having conſpired 
againſt him. Cicero begins with 
confeſſing, that he finds himſelf 
—2— in his preſence; he 
calls him the conqueror of the 


world (viforem orbis ter arum) ; he 


flatters him, it is true; yet his adu- 
lation does not deſcend to meanneſs; 
he retained ſome ſenſe of ſhame. 
It was with Auguſtus, that no mea- 
ſure firſt began to be obſerved. The 
Jenate decreed him an apotheoſis 
during his life-time. This flattery 
became afterwards nothing but a 
thing in courſe: no one can poſſi- 
bly be flattered to a greater degree, 
than when the greateſt extravagance 
in the power of adulation becomes 
the mo common. 
We have not had in Europe an 

rand monuments of flattery until 
| XIV; his father Lewis XIII. 
had very little incenſe paid to him; 
he is taken notice of only in one 
or two odes of Malherbe: he is in- 
deed called a king, the greateſt of 


kings, juſt as the Spaniſh poets ſtyle 


the king of Spain ; and as the En- 

liſh poets-laureat ſtyle the kings of 
| . and the greateſt part of 
the commendations of that age were. 
beſtowed on Cardinal Richelieu. 
But as for Lewis XLV, he was over- 
whelmed with a deluge of flattery ; 
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yet he did not reſemble the man, 
who, as they pretend, was ſmo- 
thered with the roſe leaves thrown 
upon him: he became the better 
for adulation. When flattery has 
ſome plauſible foundations for it, 
perhaps it is not ſo pernicious, 25 
they ſay ; it encourages ſometimes 
to grand deſigns ; but the exceſs of 
it is certainly as vicious as an exceſs 
in ſatire. Fontaine has ſaid, and 
pretended alſo to ſay it aftey 
Eſop, ä 


. 


One cannot praiſe too much thre 
forts of per ſons, 
* gods, one's miſtreſs, and onen 
ing : | 
LEJop ſaid fo before, IT ſubſcribe tn 
the ſame ; 
T hey are maxims always good, 


Nevertheleſs Æſop never ſaid any 
ſoch thing; nor can be found to 
have flattered any king, or any wo- 
man. Neither can it be ſuppoſed, 
that kings receive ſatisfaction from 
all the flatteries heaped upon them; 
for the greater part never come 0 
their knowledge. It was the height 
of reproach for Ovid to have flat- 
tered Auguſtus, in his letters dated 
from Pontus, where he had been 
ſent into exile. And it iy the 
heighth of ridicule to ſee the com- 
pliments which court-preachers ad- 
dreſs to the king, when they harve- 
the honour of acting before their 
majeſties. Obſerve the common 
direction to them, To the rev. rev. 
father Gaillard, preacher to the king. 
Ah! reverend father, are you 2 
preacher oaly for the king ? What, 
are you like a monkey at a fair, 
which never tumbles except for their 
majeſties the king and queen? 
3 R - Dari- 
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Derivation of the word BLESSED, 
By M. Leibnitz, and of ather ald 
Wards. 


LESSED, not only in En- 

gliſh, but alſo in the Scandi- 
navian language uſed in Iceland, 
fonifies Benedictus; but originally it 
ſignified only fignatus, marked ; that 
is, ſigned with the mark of a 
croſs : and antiently all perſons ſo 
marked were eſteemed to be bene- 
digi. It comes from the old Go- 
thic or German word þ/42/ez, which 
means to mar; hence the marks on 
the faces of horſes are ſtill called 
llagſen in Germany. Blazeny 
alſo, in the Bohemian and Ruſſian 
languages, ſignifies Gbenedius. 
Hence the word to blazon, in he- 
raldry, namely, to mark the arms 
on a ſhield. 

Doubtleſs from the ſame root is 
derived the modern French word 
bleſſer (to wouxd or hurt) being the 
remains of the old Francic tongue. 
It is wonderful then, that Voltaire 
in his ions ſur Þ Encyclopedic, 
ſhould 0e * word — the 
Greek Blapto, to hurt; and allow it 
to be one of thoſe tranſmitted down 
from the Greek colony ſettled at 
Marſeilles. To ſeveral other pure 
Francic words he gives the ſame 
falſe origin as affrieux, which, to- 
gether with its relations affright, 
May, in Engliſh, come from the 
Cothic, and not from the Greek 
apbronos, Alſo agacer (to egg, or 
exaſperate) has too much ſimilitude 
to the Engliſh phraſe, 70 egg on, and 
«ge (ſharpen) not to ſee, that they 
ae all relations derived from the 

thic, and not from anaxein; 
which, however, muſt be an error 
of the preſs for aganaFein (to be in 
wdignation), Bas (low) is the 


% 
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ſame word with 34% in Engliſh, 
and both have a Gothic origin; 
not from the Greek bathys. Cuiſſi 
ſeems only a diminutive of cu, and 
not from ce Fier has the ſame 
Gothic origin with fierce, and not 
from any ſuch word as fares, if there 
be really any ſuch Greek word. 
Bouteille, bottle, not from vouttis, 
if there be ſuch a word, but from 
the definitive of bonte, bout, a bunch, 
in old Engliſh bare, bot ; whence 
the old words in antient grants of 
houſe-bote, hedge-bote, fire-bote, 
&c. meaning a permiſſion of cut- 
ting ſuch &unches of wood as ſuffice 
for repairing the houſes, the hedges, 
and hoe firing: hence in French 
bout came to mean the end, or ex- 
tremity of a thing, as it often ter- 


. minates in a bunch. Boot, in En- 


gliſh, comes from the ſame word 
gte; for the firſt boots were bunches 
of ſtraw tied round the legs, as the 
firſt bottles were hollow bunches of 
leather. A Talbot, the name of a 
ſpecies of dog, comes alſo from 
taille. bote; that is, a dog, whoſe 
bunch at the tail's end is cropt, from 
tailler, (to cut) ; and perhaps hence 
our word fail itſelf, It is a com- 
mon error, when readers meet with 
words in French and Engliſh, fi- 
milar to'Greek or Latin ones, to 
— they are all derived from 
thoſe languages, without enquirin 
whether the Saxons and Francs ha 
not the ſame roots originally in their 
Gothic language; and that the 
Greeks and Romans derived theſe 
words from their own anceſtors, 
who ſpoke a language which was 
a kind of diale& of the Gothic, or 
elſe of the Celtic; hence many 
roots run through almoſt every lan- 
guage antient and modern. See 
Queſtions, &c. Leibnitz, p. 329 vol. 
6. 
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Mr. Ferguſon's Deſcription of the 


fure, 


Devil's Cave, at Caſiletown, in 


the Peak 'of Derbyfhire . 


AVING heard much of this 
wonderful curiofity in Na- 
] was long ago deſirous of 


feeing it, but never had the withed- 


for opportuni 


till in the Deguntng 


of Ociober, when my buſineſs le 

me through that part of the coun- 
try where it is; and the following 
account is the beſt I can give, from 
Mort notes taken down in the dif- 
ferent * of it, as my conductor 


or gui 


e informed me, who ſeemed 
very intelligent, and behaved 


0 
Lich the greateſt degree of civi- 


C The entrance into this compli- 
cated cayern is through an almoſt 


— arch, 12 = high, formed 


y nature at the 
whoſe height 1s 87 yards. 


ttom of a rock, 
Imme- 


diately within this arch 1s a\cavern 
of the ſame height, 40 yards wide, 
and above 100 in length. The roof 
of this place is flattiſh, all of ſo- 
lid rock, and looks dreadful over 


head, becauſe it has nothing 
the natural ſide-walls to ſupport it. 


but 


A packthread manufactory is there- 
in carried on by poor people, by 
the light that comes through the 
arch | | 


| Toward the further end from the 


entrance, the roof comes down with 


a 


gradual flope to about two feet 


from the ſurface of a water 14 yards 
over, the rock, in that place, form- 
ing a kind of arch, -under which J 


was puſhed, by my guide, acroſs 
the water, in a long oval tub, as 
J lay on my back in ſtraw, with a 
candle in my hand, and was for 
the greateſt part of the way on the 
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river, ſo near the arched roof, that 
it touched my hat, if I raiſed my 
head but two inches from the ſtray 
on which I lay in the tub (called the 
boat); which, I believe, was net 
above a foot in depth. 

When landed on the further fide 
of this water, and helped out of the 
boat by my guide, I was conducted 
through a low place into a cavern 
70 yards wide, and 40 yards hgh, 
in the top of which ate ſeveral 
openings upwards, reaching o 
high, that 1 could not ſee to their 
tops. On one fide of this place [ 
ſaw ſeveral young lads, with can- 
dles in their ok clambering up 
a very — ſtony aſcent, and they 
diſappeared when about half way 
up. I aſked my guide who they 
were, and he told me they were 
the ſingers, and that I would ſoon 
ſee them again, for they were 
ing — an opening that led 
into the next cavern. 

At 87 yards from the firſt watet, 
T came to a ſecond, g yards and 4 
half broad, over which my guide 
carried me on his back, I then 
went under three natural arches, it 
ſome diſtance from one another, and 
all of them pretty regular; then en- 
tered a third cavern, called Roget 
Rain's houſe, becauſe there is 3 
continual dropping at one fide 
it, like a moderate rain. I 10 
ſooner entered that cavern than 
was agrecably ſurprized by a melo- 
dious ſinging, which ſeemed i 


echo from all ſides; and, on look- 


ing back, I ſaw the above men- 
tioned lads, in a large round open. 
ing called the chancel, 19 yaG 
above the bottom where 1 ! 
They ſing for what the viſitors 
pleaſe to give them as they return. 
At che top of a ſteep, 7 
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ſony aſcent, on one ſide of this ca- 

vern, I ſaw a ſmall irregular hole, 
and aſked my guide whether there 

was another cavern beyond it ? 

He told me there was; but that 

very few people ventured to 7 

through into it, on account of the 

frightful appearance at the top of 

the hole, where the ſtones ſeemed 

to be almoſt looſe, as if ready to 

fall and cloſe up the paſſage. I 
told him, that, if he — ven- 
ture through, I would follow him; 
ſo I did, creeping flat, the place 
being rather too low to go on all 
fours, We then got into a long, 
narrow, irregular, and very high 
cavern, which has ſurpriſing open- 
ings, of various ſhapes at top, too 
high to ſee how far they reach, 

We returned through the hole, 
into Roger Rain's houſe again, and 
from thence went down 50 yards 
lower, on wet ſand, wherein ſteps 
are made for convenience ; at the 
bottom of which we entered into 
a cavern called the Devil's Cellar, 
in which, my guide told me, there 
had been many bowls of good rum 
_ made and drank, the water 

ving been heated by a fire occa- 
fonally made there for that pur- 
poſe, In the roof of this cellar is 
a large opening, through which 
the ſnoke of the fire aſcends, and 
has been ſeen, by the people above- 
ground, to go out at the top of the 
rock, But this opening is ſo irre- 
uu and crooked, that no ſtone 
et down into it from the top, was 
ever ænown to fall quite through 
into the cavern, | 

From this place I was conducted 
a good way onward, under a roof 
too low to let one walk upright, 
and then entered a cavern called 
the Bell, becauſe the top of it is 
ſhaped ſomewhat like the fide of a 
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bell. From thence, I was con- 
ducted through a very low place 
into a higher, in the bottom of 
which runs a third water ; and the 
roof of that place ſlopes gradually 
downward, till it comes within five 
inches of the ſurface of the running 
water under it. My guide then 
told me, that I was juſt 207 yards 
below the ſurface of the ground, 
and 750 yards from the firſt en- 
trance into the rock, and there was 


no going any further. Throughout 


the whole, I found the air very 
agreeable, and warm enough to 
bring on a moderate perſpiration, 
although, in leſs than a fortnight 
before, all the caverns beyond the 
firſt river (where I was ferried un- 
der the low arch) had been filled to 
a conſiderable height with water, 
during a flood occaſtoned by great 
and long-continued rains. 
James FERGUSON. 
Now. 16, 1772. 


—_ — 


A Cenſure of the preſem Taſte in 


Muſic. 


SIR, 
HE performer in muſic is 
now anxious to produce 
ſounds that ſtrike the ear; but is 
little ambitious of moving the 
heart, When, however, there is 
nothing in muſic but mere har- 
mony, it wants its moſt eſſential 
quality, it becomes a mechanical 
art, it dazzles, but cannot affect 
the mind. This is a reflection 
which the greateſt part of modern 
performers never make. Charmed 
with the trick they have of uniting 
ſounds that ſeem not to be made 
for each other, they ſeek for no- 
thing more. The deſign, however, 
of muſic, as well as of all the po- 
N 4 lite 
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lite arts, is to excite pleaſing ſen- 
ſations in the mind ; and of doing 
this, muſic 1s greatly capable. The 
tones are alone ſufficient to affect 
the heart with the ſenſations of joy, 
tenderneſs, love, grief, rage, and 
deſpair. In order to do this, it 1s 
neceſſary to invent ſome ſimple 
melody, that 1s proper to expreſs 
each paſſion or ſentiment; to ſuſ- 
tain that kind of language through- 
out the whole piece; to prepare 
the hearers by degrees for the prin- 
cipal action; and, laſtly, to labour 
to give that principal action all the 
art and all the force of which it is 
ſuſceptible. 

It is eaſy, for example, to com- 
prebend a compoſer's meaning, 
when he begins a piece of inſtru- 
mental muſic with a quick uniſon, 
which is followed by a tumultuous 
paſſage performed xe ag. by 
the baſe, and which, in the midſt 
of the greateſt tumult, is ſometimes 
ſuddenly interrupted by a general 

uſe; and the whole piece per- 

ps ends abruptly, when it was 
leaſt expected. It is eaſy to per- 
ceive, that he there means to ex- 
preſs the paſſion of rage. The 
pleaſing ſentiments are ſtill more 
eaſily expreſſed, and more readily 
conveyed to the human heart. 
They who attend to the effects of 
a concert, and are capable of diſ- 
cerning, may eaſily diſcover, from 
the looks of the ſenſible part of the 
audience, the effects of the inte- 
rior ſenſations. All this is meant 
of inſtrumental mulic alone. W hen 
the compoſer has words to expreſs, 
It is ſtill more eaſy to produce the 
proper tones. Examples are fre- 
quently more inſtructive than pre- 
cepts. We ſhall propoſe thoſe of 
one maſter only. All the ſonata's 
and other pieces cf Corelli, are 
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chef- d' uVvres and models; every 


compoſer, who ſhall carefully ſtudy 
them, will- find them of infinite 
utility, and by them may form 
his taſte, It is not in performing 
difficulties that the beautiful con- 
ſiſts ; it is ſentiment or paſſion that 
the compoſer ſhould at all times 
conſult, whether it be a concert, 
ſonata, trio, or any piece whatever 
that he compoſes for an inſtrument, 
Each inſtrument, moreover, has 
its baunds, its. excellencies and 


defects, which are likewiſe to be 


conſulted, A flute, for example, 
is a rural inſtrument that is not 
capable of rendering paſſages in 
the manner of the violin, and it is 
ſtriving againſt nature to attempt 
it. As each inftrument, therefore, 
has its peculiar beauties, the com- 
poſer ſhould know them, and en- 
deavour to afford opportunities in 
which they may be diſplayed. 

It is therefore perfectly obvious, 
that muſic ought to addreſs itſelf 
to the affections and paſſions ; and 
that it ought never to be degraded 
to expreſs difficulties, That muſic 
has little merit, where we only ad- 
mire the execution of the per- 
former. 

Mus ipox. 


— 


An Efay on the Modern Novel. 


T is a misfortune incident to 

human nature, that its fineſt 
qualities may be perverted to the 
moſt deſtructive ends. Love, the 
brighteſt ſpark that enlightens the 
ſoul, burns frequently for the 1m- 
pureſt purpoſes, and lends 1ts rays 
too cften to inflame the eyes 0 
luſt, and to licht the adulterer to 
his couch. Having erected his em- 
pire, in a greater or leſs degree, in 
| every 
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every breaſt, he reigns every-where, 
There's ne'er a mother's ſon be- 
tween this and the Antipodes, from 
beardleſs ſixteen up to grey-beard 
ſixty, who has not ſtruggled at 
ſome period of his life in the Cy- 
therean net, and confeſſed the 
power of the blind god. But let 
them deſcribe the impulſes that 
puſh them forward into the ſnare, 
and yon will find they have wor- 
ſhipped ſome other deity than 
real love; ſome uſurper, who has 
borrowed his name and authority, 
From the beginning it has been 
ſo, and to the end it will continue 
ſo; for the preſent age, with all 
its refinements, is more diſtant 
from the knowledge of real love, 
than were gur forefathers of the 
fifth century. 

It would be an amuſing ſtudy to 
a ſpeculative mind, to obſerve how 
this faſcinating ſomething has play- 
ed upon the folly and invention of 
neaking through all ages. It has 
exhibited its pranks and whimſies 
in a thouſand different ſcenes, and, 
in every ſhape that vanity or fancy 
could deviſe, has paid its ad- 
dreſſes to the heart. Love 1s the 


Proteus of heaven: and, had the 


ancients known the full extent of 
his qualities, and ſeen what we 
have ſeen, no doubt they had given 
him the proper attributes of that 
character. 

But of all the artillery which love 
has employed to brighten eyes, and 
loften hearts, the moſt effectual 
and forcible is the Modern Novel. 
Of all the arrows which Cupid has 
ſhot at youthful hearts this is the 
keeneſt, There is no reſiſting it. 
It is the literary opium, that lulls 
every ſenſe into delicious rapture ; 
and, reſpecting the bias of a young 
lady's mind, one may venture te 


turn out the Nobles and Robſons, 


with half a dozen of their greaſy 
combuſtible duodecimo's, againſt 
the nurie, the mother, the 
Common-prayer-Book — ay, and 
they would conquer them too, 
Theſe gentlemen are real patriots, 
never-failing friends to the propa- 
gation of the human ſpecies. They 
have counteracted all the deſigng 
of the Britiſh ſenate againſt matri- 
mony ; and, in contempt of the 
marriage act, poſt-chaiſes and 
young couples run ſmoothly on the 
north road. All this, and more, 
we owe to novels, which have ope- 
rated like electricity on the great 


national body, and have raiſed the 


humble ſpirit of citizens to a pa- 
rallel with the verieſt romp of qua- 
lity in the coterie. 

But what charms all ranks of 
people in theſe productions is the 
manner —Uareſtrained by that diſ- 
guſting ſimplicity, that timid coy- 
neſs, which checked the fancies of 
former ages, the modern muſes are 
ſtark naked: and it were no vague 
aſſertion to declare, that they have 
contributed more than any other 
cauſe to debauch the morals of the 
young of the fair ſex. Novels, ac- 
cording to the practice of the times, 
are the powerful engines with which 
the 4 attacks the female 
heart; and, if we judge from every 
day's experience, his plots are ſel. 
dom laid in vain, Never was there 
an apter weapon for ſo black a 


purpoſe, Tricked out in the tra 


pings of taſte, a looſe and airy di- 
ſhabille, with a ſtaggering gait and 
a wanton eye, the modern muſe 
trips jauntily on, the true child of 
faſhion and folly. By tickling the 
ear, ſhe approaches the heart, and 
ſoon ruins it; for, like all other 
proſtitutes, ſhe is plauſible and in- 

{nuating, 
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finuating, and has © her winning 
ways. A wretched levity of 
thought, delivered at random in an 
incoherent ſtyle, paſſes current for 
ſentiment ; and fo alertly has this 
mental jargon played its part, that 
our young ladies begin to throw 
out Steele and Addiſon to make 
room for HH and De Vergy. 
An ingenious author of this age 
has given us in a few lines the fol- 
— admirable receipt to make 
a modern novel: 


Take a ſubject that's grave, with 
a moral that's —_ 
Throw in all the temptations that 
virtue withſtood ; 
And pray let your hero be hand- 
ſome and young, 
Taſte, wit, and fine ſentiment 
flow from his tongue; 
And his delicate feclinge be ſure 
to improve 
With paſſion, with tender ſoft rap- 
ture,' and love. 
Add ſome incidents too, which I 
like above meaſure, 
Such as thoſe I have read, are 
\ eſteemed as a treaſure 
In a book that's entitled The 
Woman of Pleaſure ; 
Mix well, and you'll find *twill a 
- novel produce 
Fit for modeſt young ladies — to 
keep it for uſe. 


To do juſtice to the bard, he has 
chalked out the outlines very grace- 
fully, and juſtly deſcribed the in- 
gredients for making this literary 
pill operate againſt morality. But, 
ſec any reader ſhould miſtake the 
author's meaning, here follows a 
letter, worked up to the very hu- 
mour of the times, and ſtamped 
with the true current mark and 


ſignature of 1772. It is fraught 


with ſtyle, manner, and ſentiment; 
and the next worthy gentlemen, 
who gives a three guinea novel in 
two volumes, is welcome to inſert 
it in his work. 


LETTER XVI. 


Lady mare 16 Glanville to Mise 
enrietta Wentworth. 


Heigho! Wentworth! who would 
have thought it? — What a fooliſh 
thing is a fond fluttering heart! 
How often have you told me what 
a metal mine was made of !—Hard 
as it was, O*Brien's eyes have 
melted it—The dear youth ſaw and 
conquered — Your friend is no 
longer free—O the dear enchanting 
ſcenes around Glanville caftle, that 
once delighted my innocent hours 
—Ye lowering foreſts — myrtle 
ſhades — cryſtal ſtreams—and coo- 
ing turtles — ye have no more 
charms for me—none—unleſs 


O Brien be there. 


Rocks from your caves repeat the 
laintive ſtrains, 
And let the mournful tale be 


echo'd o'er the plains. 


—And ſo, my dear, I'll tell you 
how it was—T went laſt night to 
the Grove aſſembly, in company 
with the Miſs Seymours and that 
fright Bluffton. —-By the bye, my 
dear, is not that fellow a dreadful 
creature ;—huge and horrid—how 
I hate him!—So, my dear, as [ 
was ſaying, we all went together 
II dreſſed in my white ſattin and 
ſilver, and my hair pinned up with 
my new Barbelot's brilliant a- pro- 

os—how do you like my laſt ſuit 
of Bruſſels ?*—And, juſt as we were 
— to croſs the ſtyle, whom 
ould 1 ſee peeping in on the on 
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fde of the hedge, but —O*Brien ! 


lovely and enchanting as he was 
when I ſaw him laſt winter at 
Carliſle-houſe!—1 inflantly feigned 
illneſs, and turned up the lane to 
return; when O“Brien, with an 
angel's ſwiftneſs, flew over the hedge 
—and we both diſſolved in tears.— 
O! ſweet ſenſibility ! why was my 
heart formed with more than wo- 
man's ſoftneſs! why was O*Brien 
formed with more than manly 
grace !—It was in a bower com- 
poſed of honeyſuckles and jeſſa- 
mine that we reclined —The dear 
youth ſpoke a thouſand tender 
things with his eyes, and I anſwer- 
ed him with ſighs and with bluſhes 
—Seated in a deep embowering 
ſhade — lips trembling — hearts 
beating —locked in each other's 
arms—what a dangerous ſituation ! 
and the diſcourſe on love! 


—— — And Oh! his charming 
tongue 

Was but too well acquainted with 
my weakneſs ! 


He talked of love, and all my 


melting heart 
Diſſoly'd within my breaſt, 


Do you know, Wentworth, that 
I was violently inclined to play the 
foo? We found ourſelves laviſh- 
ing encomiums on difintereſted love 
and a- cottage. His deſcription 
was a, to the laſt degree. 

y whole attention was engroſſed. 
He held my hand, tenderly preſſed 
between his, while I liſtened to 
his ſoothing tale, His eyes were 
ſtill more eloquent than his be- 
witching tongue. | 

I was almoſt a loſt woman; 
when, fortunately for me, the idea 
of ſqualling brats, and matrimo- 
alal bitters, darted acrols my 


fingers involuntarily touched ſoft 


— Up I ſprang. A fine 
day for a walk, cried I; and away 
I tripped. I had nothing for it but 
flight. He followed me, dejected, 
— his arms folded. He looked 
amazingly handſome. But pru- 
dence kept her ſeat in my breaſt : 
1 you know, is the foil of 
ove. We {trolled towards the 
houſe, without any other converſa- 
tion, except expreſſive ſighs on his 
ſide — half-ſtifled ones and ftolen 
glances on mine. Iflew to the harp- 
ſichord to rouſe my ſpirits, He 
drew a chair near me; and, lean- 
ing on the inſtrument, fixed his 
languiſhing eyes on my face. My 


plaintive notes, Inſtead of a 
ſprightly air, out came a ditty, as 
1 as The babes in the 
wood.“ He perceived my ſwim- 
ming eyes — he perceived my con- 
fuſion; and, ſnatching the mo- 
ment of love, he threw himſelf on 
his knees, looked moving, and 
ſwore that, $ 


While youthful ſplendor lighten'd 


in my eyes, 


+ Clear as the ſmiling glory of the 


ſkies, | 
More white than flax my curling 
treſſes flow'd, | 


My dimpled cheeks with roſy 


beauty glow'd. 


Enchanting lines ! are not they, 
Wentworth ? —Well ! - and what 
followed? — you aſk me. — Ay, 
there's the * top Fs poſitively you 
ſhan't know till my next letter, — 
Heigh-ho! Adieu, Henrietta—and 
tell- me how your affair with the 
baronet goes on—Adieu, my dear, 
and remember your ſighing, and 
almoſt ruined couſin, 

Juliana GLANVILLE. 
What 
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What effect ſuch graceleſs rap- 
tures and broken periods may pro- 
duce on untutored minds, let ten 
thouſand boarding-ſchools witneſs. 
This contagion is the more to be 
dreaded, as at daily ſpreads through 
all ranks of people; and Miſs, the 
taylor's daughter, talks now as fa- 
miliarly to her confident, Miſs 
Polly Staytape, of ſwains and ſen- 
timents, as the accompliſhed dames 
of genteel life. In a word, if a 
man of ſnſe has an inclination to 
chuſe a rational woman for his 
wife, he reaches his grand climac- 
zeric before he can find a fair-one 
o truſt himſelf with — ſo univerſal 
3s the corruption — Theſe are the 
fatal conſequences of novels ! 


1 A. 


— r 


A Dream. By Voltaire. 


N February 18, 1763, the"ſun 
being in the fign Piſces, I 
was tranſlated to heaven, as all my 
friends very well know. I neither 
rode on Mahomet's mare, nor yet 
in the chariot of Elijah; I was 
neither carried on the elephant of 
Sommonocodom of the Siameſe, 
nor on the horſe of St. George the 
tron of England, nor yet on 
t. Anthony's pig. I muſt own 
that I went, I do not know how. 


I was, you may eaſily ſuppoſe, 


aſtoniſhed ; but, what you will not 
ſo eaſily ſappoſe, I was a ſpeQator 
of the general judgment, The 
judges (and I hope you will not be 
offended whilſt I name them) were 
the principal benefactors of man- 
Lind, Confucius, Solon, Socrates, 
Titus, Antoninus, Epictetus, all 

lorious men, who, having taught 
and practiſed the virtues that God 
enjoins, ſeemed to have a natural 


right to progouncy his decrees, 


I ſhall not take notice on what 
kind of thrones they were ſeated, 
nor how many millions of celeſtial 
beings proſtrated themſelves before 
the immortal architect of the world, 
nor what multitudes of inhabitants 
of their reſpective globes appeared 
before the judges : I ſhall only at- 
tend to ſome particular circumſtan- 
ces which ſtruck me at that time. 

I obſerved, that every dead per- 
ſon, who pleaded his cauſe, had 
in attendance all the witneſſes of 
his actions. For inſtance, whey 
the Cardinal of Lorrain boaſted, 
that he made the council of Trent 
adopt ſome of his opinions, and 
demanded eternal life as the reward 
of his orthodoxy, twenty courte- 
zans immediately appeared round 
him, bearing on their foreheads 
the number of heir appointments 
with him. All thoſe too, who 
were concerned with him in the 
infamous league, were at hand, all 
the accomplices of his wicked life. 

Cloſe by Cardinal Lorrain fat 

ohn Calvin, who boaſted, in 
his groſs language, that, „he 
had given the papal idol a griper 
in the guts,” „ have written 
(ſaid he) againſt painting and 
ſculpture. I have made it plainly 
appear, that the works of taſte and 
art are good for nothing; and | 
have proved, that it is a deviliſh 
thing indeed to dance a minuet, 
Drive out this ſame damned Car- 
dinal, and place me next to St. 
Paul.” 


Immediately, as he was ſpeaking, 


a funeral pile appeared in flames. 
A dreadful ſpe&re darted from the 
middle of the fire, with the moſt 
hideous ſhrieks. Monſter, (it 


cried) execrable monſter, tremble ! 

Behold that Servetus whom yen 

robbed of his life by the moſt = 
ri 
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fible tortures, merely becauſe he 
had diſputed with you concerning 
the mode in which three perſons 
could form one ſubſtance.” 'The 
judges, upon this, ordered, that 
Cardinal Lorrain ſhould be thrown 
into the bottomleſs pit, but that 
Calvin ſhould be reſerved for ſome 
ſeverer puniſhment. 

I beheld a number of Fakeers, 
Talapoins, Bonzes, black, white, 
and grey friars, who all imagined, 
that, to pay their court to the Su- 
preme Being, it would be neceſſary 
to ſing and whip themſelves, or to 
go naked. —_When theſe wretches 
appeared, I _ 1 voice 
crying, What ave you 
* * mankind F? This voice 
was followed by a ſolemn ſilence, 
no one daring to anſwer. 

At laſt I heard the awful ſen- 
rence of the Supreme Judge of the 
univerſe pronounced: Be it 
known to the inhabitants of the 
millions of worlds we have been 
pleaſed to create, that we ſhall 
never judge them by their opinions, 
but by their actions; for /uch it our 
uftice,” / 

This was the firſt time I had ſee 
fuch an edi. All thoſe I had 
read on that grain of ſand which 
we inhabit, generally ended with, 
duch is our pleaſure. 


f—ů — 


The Man of Pleaſure, Number IX. 
From the Town and Country Ma- 
gazine, On Converſation. 


. Y 
{$/ ge contulerim jucundo ſanus 
amico. Hon. 
To the Man of Pleaſure. 
SIR, 


* bas been obſerved by ſome 
celebrated writer, that men 


189 
would come into company with ten 
times the pleaſure they do, if they 
were ſure they ſhould hear nothing 
that would ſhock them, and ex- 
peed what would give them plea- 
ſure. Indeed, the art of converſa- 
tion does not conſiſt ſo much in 
being witty, as being willing to 
promote it. In this traffic of ſen- 
timents there ſhould be a recĩpro- 
cal faith : to diſpute a man's vera 
City becauſe he may have heighten- 
ed a narrative, to give it more force, 
or render it more iatereſting,thou 

it may not amount to an inſolt in 
the expreſſion, will neceſſarily throw 
a damp upon his ſpirits, and pro- 
bably make him ſuppreſs many 
lively ſallies, leſt they ſhould not 
obtain credit. There are fome 
gloomy mortals who make it a rule 
never to be pleaſed ; if a jeſt will 
bear a double entendre, they are 
put to the bluſh with indelicacy; 
if a tory is related, jit is news- pa- 
per authority ; if an anecdote is re- 
ported, this is ſuch a ſcandalous 
age we live in, that men ſhould 
not aſſociate together. With ſuck 
men, I heartily agree: they ima- 
gine they ſhew their taſte and judg- 
ment in ſhewing their diſpleaſure, 
and are the bane of mirth and an- 
tidote of convivality, becauſe they 
think it beneath their, dignity to 
reliſh the converſation of thoſe they 
ſuppoſe inferior to them in know- + 
led. e and wiſdom, 

On the other hand, a proſeſſed 
wit is the moſt impertinent bet 
on the face of the earth: he that is 
for ever laying a plan to lug in a 
conceit, deſerves as conſtantly to 
be lagged by the ears. If a jeſt, 
or even a pun ariſes from the con- 
verſation, it will not be diſagree- 
able, becauſe it is natural; but the 
book-hunter, who firings them * 
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the hour, and has Joe Miller con- 
ſtantly at his fingens ends, ſhould 
be obliged to read it all the days 


of his life in his own cloſet. 


The great misfortune in conver- 


ſation is, that few men ſpeak ſo 
much to inſtruct or entertain, as to 
ſnew their ſuperior knowledge or 

enius. In many companies there 
is a leading man, whoſe aſſertions, 
however vague, carry with them 
every poſſible teſtimony of autho- 
rity; whoſe obſervations, however 
erroneous, are all aſſented to, and 
-whoſe jokes, however flat, are ſure 


to create a general laugh. His 


jealouſy generally keeps pace with 
his importance ; and if any other 
obtains the leaſt applauſe, he im- 
mediately endeavours to prove it 
was ill beſtowed, Thus by con- 
ſtantly depreciating the humour 
and judgment of the reſt of the 
company, he ingroſſes it all to him- 
ſelf, and is, in his own opinion. at 
leaſt, the paragon of cleverneſs. 
The regulation at the Robinhood 
of every one who chuſes ſpeakin 
five minutes, was well deviſed, — 
would be of utility, if no one 
ſpoke but he who ſaid ſomething to 


e purpoſe: as the caſe ſtands, 


moſt of one's time is taken up in 
hearing nothing. Methinks the 
preſident ſhould be authorized to 
form a judgment on the merit of 
the ſpeaker after the firſt minute, 
and put it to the majority of voices, 
whether he ſhould proceed : if the 
prelident were judicious, by this 
means the — of much non- 
ſenſe might be prevented. 

A regulation ſomewhat ſimilar 
in moſt general companies, would 
be of great ſervice, for at preſent 
they generally all talk together, or 
are all ſilent. It would perhaps be 


thought preſumptuous in me to 
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venture a hint to the ladies upon this 
occaſion ; it may however be ob. 
ſerved to their credit, that they are 
very ſeldom all ſilent. 

As this ſubject, Sir, ſeems im- 
mediately to come within your 
province, I have ſent you this let- 
ter, in hopes of exciting you to 
give us your ſentiments relative 
to ſo univerſal and intereſting a 
topic, 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
LoTuarto, 


On New Words ; from the ſame, 


SIR, 
1 Doubt not, as you appear to 

de a very intelligent perſon, 
that you have obſerved there is a 
ſet of beings in this metropolis, 
without any characters whatever: 
they are a kind of amphibious ani- 
mals, between fools and wits, fops 
and ſlovens, rakes and enthufiatts. 
They have not the invention to 
form any opinions of their own, 
and are the mere echoes of coffee- 
houſes, news-papers, and play- 
houſes. No ſooner does Foote give 
us a bon mot at the Hay-market, but 
it is hackneyed upon every occa- 
ſion, or indeed without any oecca- 
ſion, by theſe animals in all quar- 
ters of the town. Does an anec- 
dote of any celebrated perſon tranſ- 
pire through the news-papers, 1 
ſerves them for converſation for a 
week. Your Magazine 1s an am- 
ple field for them for the whole 
month, and every coffee-houſe in 
London re-echoes with your tete. a. 
tetes and oddities, till the firſt day 
of the appearance of a freſh num. 
ber. Theſe gentlemen can feed 
upon a pun from London to Can- 


terbury, and a new. word is ag 
munition 
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munition for them for a twelve- 
month. 

Perhaps ſome of your readers 
may not know what I mean by a 
new word. When any popular 
character has hazarded in either of 
the houſes, or in print, a word that 
has never before been introduced in 
converſation, or but ſeldom uſed 
in the ſenſe he places it, this word 
becomes faſhionable, and ſupplies 
the place of wit, reaſoning, or ſig- 
nification, For inſtance, a long 
while every thing was immenſe great 
and immenſe little, immenſe hand- 
ſome and immen/e ugly. Miſs Tip- 
bet from the cloiſters, could not 
drink tea with Maſter Parchment at 
the White Conduit-houſe, unleſs it 
was an immen/e fine day, yet pro- 
bably it might rain ſo immen/e, 
there was no going without a coach. 
Then we were hum'd and humbugg'd 
upon every occaſion ; the Gazet- 
teer humbuzg'd us into a war, and 
the French humbugg'd us into a 
peace. Anon, every thing was the 
barber if even a chimney-ſweeper 
ran againſt a decent perſon, he 
was the barber; the barber pre- 
ſently turned into the aver, and 
we were trimmed by the ſhaver 
trom St. James's to Wapping. Now 
we are flabbergaſted and bored from 


morning to night—in the ſenate, 


at Cox's muſeum, at Ranelagh, 
and even at church. What ren- 


ders the ridicule ſtill ſtronger, is, 
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that it is adopted by perſons of 
ſenſe and learning, and a man who 
has quitted the capital but for a few 
months, upon his return havin 
loſt the polite phraſeology,muſt have 
a — to ſtand by him, and 
keep him in countenance, for talk- 
ing common ſenſe. | 
beg, Mr. Editor, that you will 

exert all your influence, to extirpate 
the race of infignificants I have 
pointed out, and to expoſe the folly 
of giving the preference to an 
particular word in converſation, eſ- 

ecially when it is barbarous in 
ound, and does not communicate 
any preciſe meaning, You will 
certainly perſuade people of under- 
ſtanding to diſcontinue ſo ridicu- 
lous a practice, and when none but 
fools and witlings ſupport it, they 
will be the heralds of their own 
folly, and it will be a certain badge 
of their ignorance, 

The ſucceſs you have already 
had, 'in hanging up in wood, that 
inſignificant character a macaroni, , 
is a happy preſage of accompliſh- 
ing your deſign in the undertaking 
I have now pointed out to you. 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
OBSERVATOR. 


(> I am informed by a curious 

ntleman, who keeps an exact 
iſt of theſe animals, that they have 
diminiſhed in number three hun- 
dred within theſe two months. 


POETRY. 
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: 1 : MS Wh 
Bxrrads from YOUTH, 2 Poem; by Hair Harts0x. — 
© | 0} 

WEET youth, ſweet ſmiling nymph, divinely fair; The 

8 Source of all joy, and foe to every care; Ane 
With whom full many a ſummer's ſunny morn; Thi 
While yet the dew-drop glittered on the thorn, * 

i 


Pre ſought the cliff, or in the flowery vale 
ECmbibed the —_ of the evening gale ; Th⸗ 
Fair fugitive; Whoſe eye of heavenly blue, 


And roſy cheek no longer bleſs my view, 8 
Whoſe loved idea, which can never fly, Nev 
1 Wakes the fond wiſh, and heaves the Foitleſs figh, Her 

Thy ſweet remembrance now the ſong 1nſpire, The 

And touch the lover with a poet's fire. Her 

What brighter genius, what diſtinguiſhed name Alo 

Shall lend its luſtre to the pleaſing theme ? | | Wh 

Lives there a man that with —— art Ane 

Sounds all the deep receſſes of the heart; Nor 

Calls up the genial hopes, the chilling feafs; Bec⸗ 

Now ſhakes with laughter, now diſſolves to tears The 

Who, Proteus like, at pleaſure ſhifts the ſcene, And 

Or old, or young, impaſſioned, or ſerene ? - Bene 

Still faithful to his aim, if ſach there be, His 

Bleſt child of nature; Garrick, thou art he, Ir tl 

Come then, a while forego the thronged applauſe; — e. 

Which never- erring judgment juſtly . | 7 

And with the light, the gay deſcriptive muſe, e 

While pleaſed her airy travel ſhe purſues, | Fe P. 

Recall the happy ſcene which once was ours, To | 

The ſmiles, the graces, and the jocund hours, — | 
With whom we frolicked in our early day, a4 
When pleaſure filled her cup without allay. Enjo 


From every quarter of earth's peopled ſphere, 
See, at the Muſe's call, what crowds appear, | 5 
Eager alike to run life's little ſpan, | : 
The gay, the reckleſs progeny of man. 
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Ah, happy race ! far happier than they know, 
Light as the ſummer breeze, firſt bid to blow, 
Unceaſing as the buſy tribes on wing, 
That roam the bloſſoms, and deſpoil the ſpring, 
Along the verge of that fair ſeeming hill, 

Where life aſcends, and Hebe ſports at will, 
They move, nor mark upon the neighbouring heights 
What envious eyes o'erlook their young delights, 
Suſpicion, Rumour with uncertain ſtare, 

And farther up the fend ſharp viſaged Care ; 

Bleſt ignorance ! to partial views confined ; 

Where ſight wou'd injure, who wou'd not be blind ? 
Young is the ſenſe, enjoyment in it's ſpring, 

Hope yet unbroken, fancy on the wing; 

The jeſt, the eaſy laugh, the wanton wile, 

And antick trick which mocks with harmleſs guile, 
Theſe are the ſweets their youthful morn beſtows, 
The bloomy fluſh of health, and ſound repoſe : 
Thrice happy, whom no greater cares employ 

Than for to-morrow's ſure returning joy. 


Still as the eye wide wanders o'er the green, 
New aims, new objects, crowd the changeful ſcene. 
Here riſe the mimick works of warlike hands, 
There in mock fight engage the marſhaled bands 
Here too the painted — — meets the view, 
Along the ſhores exult the —_— crew, 

While o'er the lake it ſpreads its filken fails, 

And all it's ſtreamers feel the riſing gales. 

Nor frown ye wiſe, if wiſdom deign to hear, 
Becauſe ſuch artleſs trifles meet the ear; 

The roſe ſo loved muſt bud before it bloom, 
And yonder oak, that ſpreads ſo wide a gloom, 
Beneath whoſe arms the flocks and herds repoſe, 
His full-grown honours to an acorn owes. 

Ir this fair field are ſown the ſeeds of fame, 

In each young boſam lives it's native flame, 
Which through theſe trifles breaks with early ray, 
Theſe but the dawnings of their brighter day. 
In peaceful councils this ſhall gain renown, 

For that Bellona wreaths the warlike crown; 

He too, who gave his galley to the breeze, 
One day may hold the empire of the ſeas; . 

And now, even now elate with fancied power, 
Enjoys the glories of the future hour. | 


— — 


Paſſed is the dawn, the boyiſh hours are fled, 
And lo the ſtripling rears his radiant head, 
Vo r. XV. O 
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The wretched mourner of a widowed bed, 
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With front ere& and brightly beaming eye, 

Freſh as the ſtar which gilds the evening ſky. 
As the young plant, the favourite of ſome fair, 
Her early folace, and her later care, 

Upriſing ſoft, with living verdure erowned, 
Puts forth its blooms, and ſpreads it's fragrance round ; 
Fluſked with the gift of health, ſweet roſy hue, 
Thus breaks the riper ſtripling on the view; 

In all the pride of youth he ſtands diſplayed, 
Nor dreams that beauty bloſſoms but to fade. 
Bleſt ſeaſon ! brighteſt in life's varied year, 

Too ſoon, alas! thy verdures diſappear ; 

Too ſoon thy: roſes wither in the wind, 

And leave the ſharp unſightly 'thorn behind. 
Mean time from violet beds and wreathed bowers 
Advanee the graces and the fmiling hours, 

With yonder fon of hope to ſport and play, 
And crown the revels of his flowery May. 

No more of artleſs words, which on the tongue 
With untaught liſp e'er while imperfect hung; 
Proud of his opening reaſon, nor leſs vain 

Of ſtature that o'er-tops the younger train, 

He glanees on them with averted eye, 
Admires himſelf, and walks ſuperiour by. 


Thus ſpeeds the morn ;' now fits the ſun on high, 
And a fierce luſtre breaks thro? all the ſy ; 
Parched are the flowers and bloſſoms, all around 
The panting flocks lie ſcattered o'er the ground, 
And from the reach of Phœbus' ſultry fires 
Imbowered the vifionary muſe retires. 

Not thus the glowing youth ; he on the ſhore, 
Where breezy waters ſpread their grateful ſtore, 
Forthwith diſrobes, and in the re? ven flood 
Allays the tumult of his boiling blood. 

Too daring thou, thus fond the deep to brave, 
Be taught the dangers of the infidious wave ; 

It chills, relaxes, deadly cramps aſſail; 

Ah what ſhall then thy boaſted art avail, 

When with exhauſted limbs thou ftriveſt in vain 
To reach the ſhores thou never ſhalt regain ? 
Such was Ambrofio's, fuch Endymion's doom, 
Oh early loſt in youth's ethereal bloom ! 

Twin brothers they, the only loved remains 
Of many ſons that payed a mother's pains. 
HL-fated dame! to early ſorrows bred, 
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Whoſe lord the chance of battle ſnatched away 
E'er yet the double off-ſpring ſaw the day: 

But now the blooming pair her hopes renew, 

In theſe ſhe ſeems again her lord to view ; 

Their filial piety, their rifing years, 

Sooth all her loſſes, and aſſuage her tears. 

Twas on a day, the feveriſh Heat to cool, 

They ſought the windings of the well known pool; 
Along whoſe margin flowers were thickly ſpread, 
And many a poplar reared it's graceful head, 

Like two fair ſwans elate in youthful pride 

They breaſt the waves, and roll the deep aſide; 
They ſport, they toſs, now vaniſh, now appear, 
Fate overlooks them with malignant leer. 
Ambroſio now the ſafer ſhore had gained, 
Endymion till within the flood temained ; 

Full oft the former chid his log delay, 

In vain, Death challenges the deſtined prey: 

Chill torture now had ſeized on all his frame, 
Ambroſio ſaw, he heard the fearful ſcream; 
What doubts, what thrilling woes the youth ſurprize ; 
What boding horrours in his boſom riſe ! 

Swift to relieve into the deep he drove; 

Oh ſad requital of fraternal love 

Exhauſted, faint, Endymion round — 
And marrs the generous aid his friendſhip brings, 
Vain are all efforts, in the embrace he holds, 

Fate fatiſies the indiſſoluble folds; 

Nor can or youth find grace, or beauty ſave 

The tentlet victims from a watty grave; 

At once they ſink, and once again they riſe, 

The deep at length ingulfs the preci6us prize. 
Hail hapleſs pair! ye names for ever dear, 
Whoſe ſad remembrance draws the painful tear, 
Loved youths, companions of my brighter days, 
Theſe mournful rites the ſong of friendſhip pays; 
So may the ſong ſurvive when I decay; 

Nor die like you; the bloſſom of a day, 

But ſee, the ſan declines, a freſher breeze 
Breathes on the flowers, and ruſtles thro' the trees: 
Far in the vale, where calm retirement dwells 
Mid ſolitary rocks, and moſs-growh cells, 
O'erbung with ſhade, that breaks the evening beam, 
Now plies the youthful angler on the ftream ; 
Marks the criſped waters with attentive eye, 

And cautious flings the well diſſembled fly. 
eantime his toils are ſoothed with various ſounds, 
T ke mingled mufick _ rural. grounds, 
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The thruſli's mellow note, the lark's more ſhrill, 

The woodman's echo from the neighbouring hill, 

While oft the cuckow from the ſteepy wood 

Cheers the ſoft murmurs of the nether flood. 

Thrice happy youth, to whom is given ſuch joy! 

Thrice happy, whom ſuch guiltleſs ſports employ ! 
* Such were the dear delights that once were mine, 

And ſuch the ſcenes, loved Erne, which ſtill are thine, 

Faireſt of floods! with whom my youthful day 

Smooth like thyſelf ſtole unperceived away; 

Bleſt days! when near thy ample wave [ ranged, 

To all the buſy cares of life eſtranged ; 

When up the breezy hill each morn | flew, 

And airy youta gave rapture to the view, 

The ſunny mead, the love-inviting bower, 

The ruſh-clad hamlet, and the ruined tower, 

Thy numerous iſles, with waving verdure crowned, 


And azure hills, the landſcape's diſtant bound. 


SOLIMA; an AranBian EcLocus. Written in the Year 1768, 


From Poems conſiſting chiefly of Tranſlations from the Aſfiatick Language: 
Sec. By the very ingenious and learned Mr. Jones, ſo well known for 
his extraordinary knowledge in the Oriental Languages. Lately publijhed 
at the Clarendon Preſs, Oxford. 
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E maids of Aden, hear a loftier- tale 
Than e'er was ſung in meadow, bow'r, or dale. 
The ſmiles of Abelah, and Maia's eyes, 
Where beauty plays, and love in ſlumber lies; 
The fragrant hyacinths of Azza's hair, | 
'That wanton with the laughing ſummer-air ; 
Love- tinctur'd cheeks, whence roſes ſeek their bloom, 
And lips, from which the Zephyr ſteals perfume, 
Invite no more the wild unpoliſh'd lay, 
But fly like dreams before the morning ray, 
Then farewel, love! and farewel, youthful fires ! 
A nobler warmth my kindled breaſt inſpires. 
Far bolder notes the liſt'ning wood ſhall fill: 
Flow ſmooth, ye riv'lets; and, ye gales, be till, 
See yon fair groves that o'er Amana riſe, 
And with their ſpicy breath embalm the ſkies ; 
Where ev'ry breeze ſheds incenſe o'er the vales, 
And ev'ry ſhrub the ſcent of muſk exhales! 
See through yon op'ning glade a glitt'ring ſcene, 
Lawns ever gay, and meadows ever green! 
m—_- prone, and aſk the yore 2 IP 
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Tzught the blue ſtream o'er ſandy vales to flow, 
And the brown wild with livelieſt hues to glow ? 
Fair Solima ! the hills and dales will ſing, 

Fair Solima ! the diſtant echoes ring. ; 

But not with idle ſhows of vain delight, 

To charm the ſoul, or to beguile the ſight ; 

At noon on banks of pleaſure to repoſe, 

Where bloom .atwin'd the lily, pink, and roſe ; 
Not ia proud piles to heap the nightly feaſt, 

Till morn with pearls has deck'd the glowing eaſt ; 
Ah ! not for this ſhe taught thoſe bow'rs to riſe, 
And bade all Eden ſpring before our eyes : 

Far other thoughts her Rr als mind employ, 
(Hence, empty pride! and hence, deluſive joy !) 
To cheer with ſweet repaſt the fainting gueſt ; 
To lull the weary on 1 couch of rel 1 
To warm the trav'ler numb'd with winter's cold; 
The young to cheriſh, to ſupport the old ; 

The ſad to comfort, and the weak protect; 

The poor to ſhelter, and the loſt direct: 

Theſe are her cares, and this her glorious taſk ; 
Can heav'n a nobler give, or mortals aſk ? 

Come to theſe groves, and theſe life-breathing glades, 
Ye friendleſs orphans, and ye dow'rleſs maids! 
With eager haſte your mournful manſions leave, 
Ye weak, that tremble, and, ye fick, that grieve; 
Here ſhall ſoft tents o'er flow'ry lawns diſplay'd, 

At night defend you, and at noon o'erſhade : - 
Here roſy health the ſweets of life will ſhow'r, » 
And new delights beguile each varied hour. 
Movrns there a widow, bath'd in ſtreaming tears ? 
Stoops there a ſire beneath the weight of years ? 
Weeps there a maid in pining ſadneſs left, 

Of fondling parents, and of hope bereft ? 

To Solima their ſorrows they bewail, 

To Solima they pour their plaintive tale. 

She hears; and, radiant as the ſtar of day, 
Through the thick foreſt wins her eaſy way: 

She aſks what cares the joyleſs train oppreſe, ; 
What fickneſs waſtes them, or what wants diſtreſs ; 
And as they mourn, ſhe ſteals a tender ſigh, 

Whilſt all her ſoul fits melting in her eye : 

Then with a ſmile the healing balm beſtows, 
And ſheds a tear of pity o'er their woes, 

Which, as it drops, ſome ſoft-eyed angel bears 
Transform'd to pearl, and in his boſom wears. 


It was not eaſy in this part of the tranfiation to avoid a turn ſimilar to 
that of Pope in the known eſcription of the Man of Roſs, 
O 3 When, 
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When, chill'd with fear, the trembling pilgrim roveg 
Through pathleſs deſerts, and through angled groves, 
Where mantling darkneſs ſpreads her dragon wing, 
And birds of death their fatal dirges ſing, a 
While vapours pale a dreadful glimm'ring caſt, 
And thrilling horrour howls in ev'ry blaſt; 
She cheers his gloom with ſtreams of burſting light, 
By day a ſun, a beaming moon by night, x 
Darts through the quiv'ring ſhades her heav'nly ray, 
And ſpreads with ling flow'rs his ſolitary way. 
Ye heav'ns, for this in ſhow'rs of ſweetneſs ſhed 
Your mildeſt influence o'er her favour'd head! 
Long may her name, which diſtant climes ſhall praiſe, 
Live in our notes, and bloſſom in our lays ; 
And, like an od'rous plant, whoſe bluſhing flow'r 
Paints ey'ry dale, and ſweetens ev'ry bow'r, 
Born to the ſkies in clouds of ſoft perfume, 
For ever flouriſh, and for ever * ana ; 
Theſe grateful ſongs, ye maids and youths, renew, 
While freſh-blown vi'lets drink the pearly dev; 
O'er Azib's banks while love-lorn damſels rove, 
And pales of fragrance breathe from Hager's grove. 
So ſung the youth, whoſe ſweetly-warbled ſtrains 
Fair Mena heard, and Saba's ſpicy plains. 
Sooth'd with his lay the raviſh'd air was calm, 
The winds ſcarce whiſper'd o'er the waving palm 
The camels bounded o'er the flow'ry lawn, 
Like the ſwift oſtrich, or the ſportful fawn ; 
Their filken bands the liſt'ning roſe-buds rent, 
-_ twin'd their bloſſoms round his vocal tent : 
e ſung, till on the bank the moonlight ſlept, 
And clohng flow'rs beneath the night-dew wept, 
Then — and ſlumber'd in the lap of reſt 
Till the ſhrill lark had left his low - built neſt. 
_ haſtes the ſwain to tune his rapt'rous tales 
other meadows, and in other vales. 


4 PERSIAN SONG of Har1z; from the ſame. 


GREET maid, if thou wouldſt charm my ſight, 
And bid theſe arms thy neck infold; | 
That roſy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Szraarcand, 
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Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy penſive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots ſay: 
Tell them, their Eden cannot ſhow 
A ftream ſo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow'r ſo ſweet as Moſellay. 


O! when theſe fair perfidious maids, 
Whoſe eyes our ſecret haunts infeft, 
Their dear deſtructive charms diſplay ; 
Fach glance my tender breaſt invades, 
And robs my wounded ſoul of reſt, 

As Tartars ſeize their deſtin'd prey. 


In vain with love our boſoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luſtre to thoſe charms impart ? 
Can cheeks, where living roſes blow, 
Where nature ſpreads her richeſt dies, 
Require the borrow'd gloſs of art ? 


Speak nat of fate :---ah ! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flow'rs that round us bloom: 
»Tis all a cloud, *tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the ſacred gloom. 


Beauty has ſuch reſiſtleſs pow” r, 

That ev'n the chaſte Egyptian dame 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy; 
For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 

A youth ſo lovely and ſo coy! 


But ah! ſweet maid, my counſel hear : 
{Youth ſhould attend when thoſe adviſe 
Whom long experience renders ſage) 
While mufick charms the raviſh'd ear, 
While ſparklin cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay; and 20 the frowns of age. 


What cruel anſwer have I heard! 
And yet, by heav'n, I love thee flill : 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 
Vet ſay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ſtreams of ſweetneſs fill, 
Which hought but drops of honey ſip ? 
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Go boldly forth, my ſimple lay, 

Whoſe accents flow with artleſs eaſe 

Like orient pearls at random ftrung ; 

Thy notes are ſweet, the damſels 34 

But O! far ſweeter, if they pleaſe 

The nymph for whom theſe notes are ſung. 


A Tunrx1sH ODE of Ms1mi; from the ſame, 


[ TEAR how the nightingales on ev'ry ſpray, 
Hail in wild notes the ſweet return al May! 
The gale, that o'er yon waving almond blows, 
The verdant bank with filver bloſſoms ſtrows ; 
The ſmiling ſeaſon decks each flow'ry glzde. 
Be gay : too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


What gales of fragrance ſcent the vernal air! 
Hills, dales, and woods their lovelieſt mantles wear. 
Who knows what cares await that fatal day, 

When ruder guſts ſhall baniſh gentle May ? 


Ev'n death, perhaps, our valleys will invade. 
Be gay : too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


The tulip now its varied hue diſplays, 
And ſheds, like Ahmed's eye, celeſtial rays. 
Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true, 
The joys of youth, while May invites, purſue ! 
Will not theſe notes your tim'rous minds perſuade ? 


Be gay: too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring wall fade. 


The ſparkling dewdrops o'er the lilies play 
Like orient pearls, or like the beams of day. 
If love and mirth your wanton thoughts engage, 
Attend, ye nymphs ! (A poet's words are ſage.) 
While thus you fit beneath the trembling ſhade, 
Be gay : too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


The freſh-blown roſe like Zeineb's cheek appears, 
When pearls, like dewdrops, glitter in her ears. 
The charms of youth at once are ſeen and paſt, 
And nature ſays, ** They are too ſweet to laſt.” 
So blooms the roſe, and ſo the bluſhing maid ! 
Be gay : too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


See yon anemonies their leaves unfold 
With rubies flaming, and with living gold ! 
While cryſtal ſhow'rs from weeping clouds deſcend, 
Enjoy the preſence of thy tanefal riend. 
Now, while the wines are brought, the ſofa's laid, 
Be gay: too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 
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The plants no more are dried, the meadows dead, 
No more the roſe-bud hangs her penſive head. 
The ſhrubs revive in valleys, meads, and bow'rs, 
And ev'ry ſtalk is diadem'd with flow'rs : 
In ſilken robes each hillock ſtands array'd. 
Be gay: too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


Clear drops each morn impearl the roſe's bloom, 
And from its leaf the Zephyr drinks perfume. 
The dewy buds expand their lucid ſtore ; 

Be this out wealth: ye damſels, aſk no more, 
Though wiſe men envy, and though fools upbraid, 
Be gay : too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


The dewdrops, ſprinkled by the muſky gale, 
Are chang'd to eſſence ere they reach the dale. 
'The mild blue ſky a rich pavilion ſpreads, 
Without our labour, o'er our favour'd heads, 
Let others toil in war, in arts, or trade. 


Be gay : too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


Late gloomy winter chill'd the ſullen air, 
Till Sohman aroſe, and all was fair. 
Soft in his reign the notes of love reſound, 
And pleaſure's roſy cup goes freely round, 
Here on the bank, which mantling vines o'erſhade, 
Be gay: too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


May this rude lay from age to age remain, 
A true memorial of this lovely train. 

Come, charming maid, and hear thy poet fing, 
Thyſelf the roſe, and He the bird of Spring: 
Love bids him fing, and Love will be obey'd. 


Be gay: too ſoon the flow'rs of Spring will fade. 


IWe make no doubt but our Readers will, by this time, be highly pleaſed to 


_w our Author”s Imitation of Petrarch, in the following ELE&v upon 
AURA, 


N this fair ſeaſon, when the whiſp'zing gales 

Drop ſhow'rs of fragrance o'er the bloomy vales, 
From bow'r to bow'r the vernal warblers play; 
The ſkies are cloudleſs, and the meads are gay ; 
The nightingale in many a melting ſtrain 
Sings to the groves, Here mirth and beauty reign;“ 
But me, for ever bath'd in guſhing tears, 
No mirth enlivens, and no beauty cheers : 
The birds that warble, and the flow'rs that bloom, 
Relieve no more this ſolitary gloom. 
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I ſee, where late the verdant meadow ſmil'd, 

A joyleſs deſert, and a dreary wild. | 

For thoſe dear eyes, that pierc'd my heart before, 

Are clos'd in death, and charm the world no more : 

Loſt are thoſe treſſes, that outſhone the morn, - 

And pale thoſe cheeks, that might the ſkies adorn. 

Ah death! thy hand has crop'd the faireſt flow'r, 

That ſhed its ſmiling rays in beauty's bow'r; 

Thy dart has lay'd on yonder fable bier 

All my ſoul Jov'd, and all the world held dear, 

Celeſtial ſweetneſs, love-inſpiring youth, 

Soft-ey'd benevolence, and white-rob'd truth. 
Hard fate of man, on whom the heav'ns beſtow 

A drop of pleaſure for a ſea of wo! 

Ah, life of care, in fears or hopes conſum'd, 

Vain hopes, that wither ere they well have bloom'd ! 

How oft, emerging from the ſhades of night, 

Laughs the gay morn, and ſpreads a purple light, 

But ſoon che gath'ring clouds o'erſhade the ſkies, 

Red lightnings play, and thund'ring ſtorms ariſe ! 

How oft a day, that fair and mild appears, 

Grows dark with fate, and mars the toil of years ! 
Not far remov'd, yet hid frem diſtant eyes, 

Low ip her ſecret grot a Naiad lies. 

Steep arching rocks, with verdant moſs o'ergrown, 

Form her rude diadem, and native throne ; 

There in a gloomy cave her waters ſleep, 

Clear as a brook, yet as an ocean deep. 

But when the waking flow'rs of April blow, 

And warmer ſun-beams melt the gather'd ſnow, 

Rich with the tribute of the vernal rains 

The nymph exulting burſts her filver chains: 

Her living waves in ſparkling columns riſe, 

And ſhine like rainbows to the ſunny ſkies, 

From cliff to cliff the falling waters roar, 

Then die in murmurs, and are heard no more. 

Hence, ſoftly flowing in a dimpled ſtream, 

The cryſtal Sorga ſpreads a lively gleam, 

From which a thouſand rills in mazes glide, 

And deck the banks with ſummer's gayeſt pride; 

Brighten the verdure of the ſmilin — 

And crown the labour of the Joyful wains, 


* See a deſcription of this celebrated fountain in a poem of Madame De- 
ſhoulieres. Our author ſays in bis preface, * that the deſcription of thy foun- 
tain of Valchigſa, or Vallis Clauſa, which was cloſe to Petrarch's houſe, as 
added to the Llexy in the year 1769, and was compoſed on the yery ſpot, 


which I could not forbear viſiting, when I paſſed by Avignon.“ ? La 
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Firſt on thoſe banks (ah, dream of ſhort delight !) 
The charms of Laura ſtruck my dazzled ſight, 
Charms, that the bliſs of Eden might reſtore, 

That heav'n might envy, and mankind adore, 

I ſaw—and O! what heart could long rebel? 

J ſaw, I lov'd, and bade the world farewel. 
Where'er ſhe mov'd, the meads were freſh and gay, 
And ev'ry bow'r exhal'd the ſweets of May ; 
Smooth flow'd the ſtreams, and ſoftly blew the gale ; 
And riſing flow'rs impurpled every dale; 

Calm was the ocean, and the ſky ſerene ; 

An univerſal ſmile o'erſpread the ſhining ſcene : 

But when in death's cold arms entranc'd ſhe lay, 
(Ah, ever dear, yet ever fatal day!) 

O'er all the air a direful gloom was ſpread ; 

Pale were the meads, — all their bloſſoms dead; 
The clouds of April ſhed a baleful dew, 

All natyre wore a veil of deadly hue. 

Go, plaintive breeze, to Laura's flow'ry bier, 
Heave the warm ſigh, and ſhed the tender tear. 
There to the — ſhade due homage pay, 

And ſoftly thus addreſs the ſacred clay: 

« Say, envied earth, that doſt thoſe charms infold, 

1% Where are thoſe cheeks, and where thoſe locks of gold? 
« Where are thoſe eyes, which oft the Muſe has ſung ? 

% Where thoſe ſweet lips, and that enchanting tongue? 
« Ye radiant treſſes, and thou, nectar'd ſmile, 

% Ye looks that might the melting ſkies beguile, 

« You robb'd my foul of reſt, my eyes of ſleep, 

% You tapght me how to love, and how to weep,” 

No ſhrub o'erhangs the dew-beſpangled vale, 

No bloſſom trembles to the dying gale, 

No flow'ret bluſhes in the morning rays, 

No ftream along the winding valley plays, 

But knows what anguiſh thrills my tortut d breaſt, 
What pains conſume me, and what cares infeſt. 
At bluſh of dawn, and in the gloom of night, 
Her pale-eyed phantom ſwims before my fight, 
Sits on the — of each purling rill, 

Crowns ev'ry bow'r, and glides o'er ev'ry hill. 
Flows the loud riv'let down the mountain's brow ? 
Or pants the Zephyr on the waving bough ? 

Or five the lab'ring bee her balmy dews, 

And with ſoft ſtrains her fragrant toil purſues ? 
Or warbles from yon ſilver- bloſſom'd thorn 

The wakeful bird, that hails the riſing morn ? 


and ſhe died on the ſame day in 1348. 


y Petrarch on the 6th of April in the year 1327, 


My 
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My Laura's voice in many a ſoothing note 

Floats through the yielding air, or ſeems to float. 
„Why fill thy ſighs, ſhe ſays, this lonely bow'r ? 

„% Why down thy boſom flows this endleſs ſhow'r ? 

«« Complain no more; but hope erelong to meet 

Thy much-lov'd Laura in a happier feat. 

Here fairer ſcenes detain my parted ſhade, 

« Suns that ne'er ſet, and flow'rs that never fade: 

« Through cryſtal ſkies I wing my joyous flight, 

* And revel in eternal blaze of light, 

« See all thy wand'rings in that vale of tears, 

% And ſmile at all thy hopes, at all thy fears; 

% Death wak'd my ſoul, that ſlept in life before, 

„% And op'd theſe brighten'd eyes to ſleep no more.” 
She ends : the fates, that will no more reveal, 

Fix on her cloſing lips their ſacred ſeal. | 

« Return, ſweet ſhade! I wake, and fondly ſay, 

O, cheer my gloom with one far-beaming ray! 

„Return: thy charms my ſorrow will diſpel, 

„% And ſnatch my ſpirit from her mortal cell 

„Then, mix'd with thine, exulting ſhe ſhall fly, 

« And bound enraptur'd through her native ſky.” 

She comes no more: my pangs more fierce return 

Tears guſh in ſtreams, and ſighs my boſom burn. 

Ye banks, that oft my weary limbs have born, 

Ye murm'ring brooks, that learnt of me te mourn, 

Ye birds, that tune with me your plaintive lay, 

Ye groves, where love once taught my ſteps to ſtray, 

You, ever ſweet and ever fair, renew 

Your ſtrains melodious, and your blooming hue ; 

But not in my ſad heart can bliſs remain, 

My heart, the haunt of never-ceaſing pain! 
Henceforth, to fing in ſmoothly warbled lays 

The ſmiles of youth, and beauty's heav'nly rays ; 

To ſee che morn her early charms unfold, 

Her cheeks of roſes, and her curls of gold ; 

Led by the ſacred Muſe at noon to rove 

O'er tufted mountain, vale, or ſhady prove ; 

To watch the ſtars, that gild the lucid pole, 

And view yon orbs in mazy order roll ; 

To hear the tender nightingale complain, 

And warble to the woods her am'rous ſtrain ; 

No more ſhall theſe my penſive ſoul delight, 

But each gay viſion melts in endleſs night. 


Nymphs, that in glimm'ring glades by moonlight dance, 


And ye, that through the liquid cryſtal glance, 
That oft have heard my ſadly-plealing moan, 
Behold me now a lifeleſs marble grown, 


ODE 
14% 
aud je 
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Ah! lead me to the tomb where Laura lies : 

Clouds, fold me round, and, gather'd darkneſs, riſe ! 
Bear me, ye pales, in death's ſoft ſlumber lay'd, 
And, ye bright realms, receive my fleeting ſhade ! 


ODE for the New Year, Jan. 1. 1772, as performed before their 
Majeſties 5 the Royal Family. M ritten by William Whitehead, Ey; 
aud ſet to Mufic by Dr. Boyce. 


T length the fleeting year is o'er, 
And we no longer are deceiy'd ; 
The wars, the tumults are no more, 
Which Fancy form'd, and Fear believ'd. 
Each diſtant object of diſtreſs, 
Each phantom of uncertain gueſs 
The buſy mind of man could raiſe, 
Has taught ev'n Folly to beware; 
At fleets and armies 1n the air, 
The wond'ring crowd has ceas'd to gaze. 
And ſhall the ſame dull cheats again 
Revive, in ſtale ſucceſſion roll'd? 
Shall ſage Experience warn in vain, 
Nor the new Year be wiſer than the old ? 
Forbid it, ye protecting pow'rs, 
Who guide the months, the days, the hourz, 
Which now advance on rapid wing! 
May each new ſpectre of the night 
Diſſolve at their approaching light, 
As fly the wintry damps the ſoft return of Spring! © 
True to herſelf if Britain prove, BY 
What foreign foes has he to dread ? | l | 
Her ſacred laws, her ſovereign's love, | 
Her virtuous pride, by Freedom bred, 1 of 
Secure at once domeſtic eaſe, | 
And awe th” aſpiring nations into peace. 
Did Rome e'er court a tyrant's ſmiles, 
Till Faction wrought the civil frame's decay? 
Did Greece ſubmit to Philip's wiles, 
Till her own faithleſs ſons prepar'd the way ? 


— 


True to herſelf if Britain prove, 
The warring world will league in vain. 
Her ſacred laws, her ſovereign's love, 
Her empire boundleſs as the main, 
Will guard at once domeſtic eafe, 
And awe th' aſpiring nations into peace. 
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The ODE performed at the opening of the New Exhibition Noon of thy 
Reyal Incorporated Society of Artiſts of Great-Britain, auritten by E. Lloyd, 
Author of ** the Powers of the Penn, Ac. and ſet to Maſic by Mt; 

Hah, 


t————ngenat didicife fideliter Artes 
Emollit Mores, nec finit efſe fers. 


3 WAS where grim Mars with ruin ſtrew'd the plain; 
And wide diſplay'd the terrors of his reign, 
While Diſcord wav'd her crimſon wings, 
Dripping with the blood of Kings, 
Britannia wept forlorn to fee, 

Death revel midſt her progeny ; 

Then aſk'd of heav'n to teinper, not debaſe; 

The ſavage fierceneſs of her warlike race; 


Ye Powers ! ſoothe a mother's care ; 
Propitious to a mother's prayer, 
Vouchſafe a boon that may aſſuage 
My martial Iſland's burning rage! 
The Pen, the Pencil, and the Lyre, 
Might gentler bravery inſpire, 

And manners mild infuſe — 

Then ſend, O Heaven! the Muſe. 


Her pray'r prevail'd—from Heav'n the Muſe deſcends; 
And in her train each liberal Att attends. 


In ſofter murmurs let the hills 

Pour down freſh Heliconian rills ; 

Ye vales, with groves of laurel ſwell; 
The muſe now deigns with you to dwell: 


Hark! thro? the enchanted iſle 
The choir of Phcebus ſings ! 

They teach the Warrior's brow to ſmile, 
And tame the hearts of Kings ! 


Tame, not efeeble— firmer is the ſteel 
When made the poliſh of the file to feel. 


The Sifer of the Pencil came 

With theſe — another and the ſame— 
She came and lent her plaſtic hand 
To humanire the favage land: 

Iris on her ſteps attended, 


And the mimic eolours blended; 


* 


Hail! 


- ee. —— 


il! 
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Hail! wond'rous art! whoſe pow'r is ſuch 
With mightieſt magic frauglit, 
It gives with a Promethean touch 
o colour life and thought! 
Not Ægypt's ſkill ſo well can fave, 
And give the form t elude the Grave; 
When Fate condemns, thy hand reprieves, 
And after Death the perſon ive! 
Vain are the ravages of Time 
Thy Pencil gives eternal prime: 
When Delia moulders in the tomb, 
On Canvas ſhe retains her bloom. 


From thee a new Creation grew, 
Adorn'd with ev'ry living hue 
That Phoebus? orb illumes : 
Each moral quality, no more 
Abſtracted notions, as before, 
A perſon'd ſhape aſſumes. 


Each Paſſion by the Pencil dreſs'd 
Is better to the mind 
Than in the Writer's page ; 
And Virtues, which with languor pine 
When pedant Moralifts define 
In Cherub forms engage. 


Picture, Muſic of the Eye, 

Might tempt a Seraph from the ſky, 
Mid kindred forms on earth to roam, 
And think it his celeſtial home. 


Leſs is the ardour cold Narration gives, 
Or Fame hiſtoric kindles in the breaſt, 


Than when the war in glowing colours lives, 


And Heroes on the canvas field conteſt ; 
And leſs energic holy Prelates call 
To penitence than Raphael's pictur'd Paul. 
W hat were life without the Muſe ? 


| Toil that Wiſdom would refuſe ; 


Nought of living but the breath, 
Days of blood, and nights of death. 


Genius of Arts! here turn thy eyes, 
Behold to thee this Temple riſe ! 
Lo! thy Prieſts, a ſacred band, 
Round thy Altar muſing ſtand ; 


The ſweet Enthuſiaſts deign t' inſpire, 


And fill their breaſts with thoughts of fire ! 
Whea living tables they deſign, 
Stamp thou thyſelf on ev'ry line; 


Teach 
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Teach the Paſſions how to glow, 

And Virtue's comely femblance ſhew ; 
Bid her ev'ry charm unfold, 

And men reform as they behold. 

Let Vice with Gorgan terrors ſcare, 
And bid her votaries beware — 

Open Clio's brighteſt page 

Where Honoyr's nobleſt deeds engage 
To make her charms ſtill more inflame, 
Contraſt them with the ſhade of Shame! 
Let Brutus hexe each danger brave, 

And Cæſar ſtab, his Rome to ſave. 
There teams of Slaves in Tyrant's chain, 
Teach Britons Slav'ry to diſdain; 
And from Britannia's annals bring 

The Portraits of a Patriot King. 


Albion, thus thy gifts poſſeſſing, 
Shall abound in ev'ry bleſſing; 
Greater ſhall her Monarchs be, 
Nobler her Nobility ; 

'To Patriots ſhall her Peaſants turn, 
And with the love of Freedom burn. 


The Pow'r deſcends ! from his auſpicious nod 
The Temple lives, and ſhews the preſent God. 
* Behold! the Arts around us bloom, { 


And this Muſe-devoted Dome 
Rival the Works of Athens and of Rome. 


INSCRIPTION for the neglected Column in the Palace of Ft. 
MARK at FLORENCE. Written in the Year 1740. By the Hon. 


Horace Walpole, Ei: 


SCAP'D a“ race, whoſe vanity ne'er rais'd 
A monument but when themſelves it prais'd, 

Sacred to Fruth, O! let this column riſe, 
Pure from falſe trophies and inſeriptive lies! 
Let no enſlavers of their country here 
In impudent relievo dare appear : 
No pontiff by a ruin'd nation's blood 
Luſting to aggrandize his baſtard brood ; 
Be here no + Clement, I Alexander ſeen, 
No pois'ning & cardinal, or pois'ning [|| queen; 


The family of Medici. | 

+ Cardinal Julio qe Medici, afterwards Clement VII. by 

1 Alexander the firſt Duke of Florence, killed by Lorenzino de Medici. 

& Ferdinand the Great, was firſt Cardinal and then became great Duke, by 
| poiſoning his elder brother Francis I. and his wife Bianca Capello, 

} Catherine of Medici, wife of Henry II. King of France. No 


®* Cofmi 
+ Colm 
Franc 
command « 
cany in exc 
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and Propa 
the Turks, 
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No Caſmo, or the bigot duke, or + he 

Great from the wounds of dying liberty. 

No t Lorainer——one lying $ arch ſuffice 

To tell his virtues and his victories : 

Beneath his foſt'ring eye how || commerce thriy'd, 

Beneath his ſmile how drooping arts reviv'd : 

Let it relate, e'er ſince his rule begun, 

Not what he has, but what, he ſhould have done. 
Level with freedom, let this pillar mourn, 

Nor riſe, before the radiant bliſs return ; 

'Then tow'ring boldly to the ſkies proclaim 

Whate'er ſhall be the patriot hero's name, 

Who, a new Brutus, Fatt his country free, 


And, like a god, ſhall ſay, Let there be liberty. 


The ENTAIL. AFants. By the Same, 


N a fair ſummer's radiant morn, 
A butterfly divinely born, 

Whoſe lineage dated from the mu 
Of Noah's or Deucalion's flood, 
Long hov'ring round a perfum'd lawn, 
By various guſts of odours drawn, 
At laſt eſtabliſh'd his repoſe 
On the rich boſom of a roſe. 
The palace pleas'd the lordly gueſt : 
What inſet own'd a prquder neſt ? 
The dewy leaves luxurious ſhed 
Their balmy odours o'er his head, 
And with their filken tapeſtry fold 
His limbs, enthron'd on central gold. 
He thinks the thorns embattled 'round 
To guard his caſtle's lovely mound, 
ant all the buſh's wide domain 
Subſervient to his fancied reign, 


& Coſmo III, 

} Coſmo the Great enſlaved the republics of Florence and Sienna. 

I Francis II. Duke of Lorain, which he gave up to France, againſt the 
command of his mother, and the petitions of all his ſubjects, and had Tui- 
cany in exchange. 

The triumphal arch erected to him without the Porta 8 an Gallo. 

Two inſcriptions over the leſſer arches call him © Reſtitutor Commercii, 
= Propagator Bonarum Artium,“ as his ſtatue on horſeback trampling on 
ine Turks, on the ſummit, repreſents the victories that he was defigned 10 
2 over that people, when he; received the command of the Emperor's armies, 

it was prevented by ſome fevers. | T 


Vor. XV. P Such 
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Such ample bleſſings ſwell the fly!. 
Yet in his mind's capacious eye Soaring” 
He roll'd the change of mortal E 
The common fate of fligs and ki | 
With grief he [aw bf ig == ; JST 
Are apt to flide to 375 . ; 
Where Moybrays dwelt, how grocers dwell, 
And how cits buy what, barons ſell. - | 
Great Phoebus, | 25 ch of my line, 
« Avert ſuch m.ſons of thipe! 
To them confir Sr 73 he ſaid :? 
And then he ſwore, an oath ſo dread, 
The ſtouteſt waſp that wears a ford 
'Had trembled to have heard the wotd ? © © 
„ If law can rivet down entails, 
*« Theſe manors ne'er (halt paſs to ſnatls., 
« ] ſwear,” —and then he — his ermine— 
«© Theſe towers were never built for verman,'” 
A caterpillar gfovelFd. near, 
A ſubtle conveyancer, 
Who ſummon'd, waddles with. his 0 
To draw the haughty inſect's will; 
None but his heirs muſt own the ſpot, 
Begotten, or to be begot: {os 
Each leaf he binds, each bud he ties 
To Wer of eggs of batterflies, ts 
When lo! hoiv fortune loves to teaze 
Thoſe who would dictate 155 deerees ? 
A wanton boy was paſſing 
The wanton child abet: the fly, 
And eager ran to ſeize the prey; «© 
But too impetyous in his play, 
Cruſh'd the proud tenant of an hour, 
And ſwept away the manſion-flow'r. 


s * This piece was occaſioned by 1 the author being afied ( after he ld FL % 1 
"the little cafile at Strawwberry-hill, and adorned it with the portraits vl 
arms of his «rig if he did not 45 Wer to entail it on his family ? 


EPILOGUE w the FASHIONABLE LOVER. 
Spoken by Mrs. BALE: 


ADI Es, your country's ornament and pride, 
Ye, whom the nuptial deity has tied 

In ken fetters, will ye not impart 

For pity's ſake ſome portion of your art 


For the YEAR 1552. - 
To a mere novice, and preſcribe ſome plan , 
How you would have me live with my good man? 
Tell me, if I ſhould give each paſſing hour 
To love of pleaſure or 8 love of power; | s 
If with the fatal thirſt of deſperate play 
I ſhou'd turn day to night and night to day? 
Had I the faculty to make a prize _ 
Of each pert animal that meets my eyes, 
Say are theſe objects worth my ſerious aim; 
Do they give happineſs,” or health or fame ? 
Are hecatombs of lovers hearts of force 
To deprecate the demons bf divorce? - 
Speak, my adviſers, ſhall I gain the plan 
Of that bold club, which gives the law to man; 
At their own weapons that proud ſex defies 
And ſets up a new female paradiſe ? _. 
Lights for the ladies! Hark, the bar-bells [und | 
Show to the club-room — See the glaſs round — 
Hail, happy meeting of the good and Rur, 
Soft relaxation from domeſtie care 
Where virgin minds are early train'd to loo, 
And all Newmarket opens to the view. 
In theſe gay ſcenes ſhall I affect to move, 
Or paſs my hours in dull domeſtic love ? 
Shall I to rural ſolitudes deſcend 
With Tyrrel my protector, guardian, friend? 
Or to the rich Pantheon's round repair, 
And blaze the brighteſt heathen goddeſs there ? 
Where ſhall I ix? Determine, ye who know, 
Shall I renounce my huſband; or Soho? 
With eyes half-open'd, and an aching head, 
And ev'h the artificial roſes dead; 
When to my toilette's morning taſk reſign'd, 
What viſitations then may ſeize my mind ! | 
Save me, jaſt Heav'n, from ſuch a painful life, 
And make me an unfaſhionable wife ! 


D DOWNFAL V ROME. 
From the celebrated Van Harzon, 
OME ſcarce o'er tain'd Carthage rais'd ber head, 


No langet blameleſs poverty her boaſt, 

Her faith grew dybious, and her honour loft ? 
Then firſt her riſing glory felt her ſhade, 

Her valour cool'd: no rivals to itrvade. 


FS 


When with her manners firſt her fame decay d; 
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Self-intereſt grew,” increaſing vice prevail'd ; 
Proſperity 2 regs 2 | 
And ſhe who roſe in arms and virtue great, 
Sunk the vaſt prey of luxury and fate. 
'T was then Security: a deadly gueſt, 
Firſt ſtood beneath her Capital confeſs d: 
« Romans (ſhe cry'd) enough of war is paſs'd, 
„Let peace your happy altars bleſs at laſt : 
„Commerce and rich Abundance both are mine, 
I give the Earth to ſmile, the Sun to ſhine ! 
«« Safe in my guardian care yourſelves repoſe, 
«© Rome is too great to dread the name of foes ; 
«« Her's be the ſweets of riches and of eaſe ! 
Queen of the earth and empreſs of the ſeas !”” 
Had Afia's ſons ſuch ſophiſtry believ'd, 
No wonder if th' impoſtre(s had deceiv'd ! 
But when ſuch ſounds deluded Rome could hear, 
Rome! that deriv'd her Majeſty from war! 
What bluſhes, Mars, muſt have obſcur'd thy face ? 
To ſee the ſhame of thy degenerate race 
Yet ſee, how ſooth'd by theſe inchanting arts, 
The curs'd contagion ſpreads thro* Roman hearts! 
A feeble frontier thow'd her waining pow'r, 
Arms were forgot, and Glory was no more ! 
Her Tribunes in the Senate choſe to jar, 
Security awak'd domeſtic war : | 
No more her Conſuls roſe in Virtue great, 
Wealth nurs'd Ambition; and Ambition State; 
To riſe to Honours by the purchaf'd voice, 
Or make ſome diftant Government their choice ; 
Where the proud Prætor might the nations fleece, 
And glean the ſpoils of Aſia and of Greece ! 
Theſe were the arts the Roman Youth were taught, 
To buy, then /ell the venal herd they bought; 
Thoſe Limbs each manly exerciſe diſdain'd, 
Now Vice enfeebled,. and Diſhonour ſtain'd ; 
'Then foreign Eunuchs from the Memphian ſhore, 
Imported rites obſcene, unknown before. 
And Virtue, guardian of the Roman ſtate, 
Averſe withdrew ;—and left the reſt to Fate! 
The Veteran, then in arms untaught to yield, 
If penſive as he croſs'd the Martian field; 
From the lewd ſons of wantonnels and eaſe, 
Was forc'd to hear ſatyrie taunts like theſe: 
« Go, uſeleſs Warrior! hide that batter'd face, 
„% Thy looks the Roman elegance diſgrace ! 
«« Peace, and her ſofter arts our manners ſuit, 


„% What is the ſoldier but a fighting Brute ? 


— 
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« War is no more !—we know no hoſtile land! 
The beardlefs boy our legions may command; 

« With harmleſs pomp their enſigns now may flow! 
« What is an army paid for, but for ſhow ? 

Go bear thy murmurs to the Thracian ſhore, 

« Where diſcord reigns, and waves eternal roar ; 
„There to the ſavage natives point thy ſcars! 

« And teach Barbarians all thy boaſted wars ; 

«« Recount thy deeds, relate thy tedious fight, 

„% We want not to be waliant—but polite / 

«© Or haſt thou got a hoard of Punic gold? 

« Go buy a Poſt,— for Poſts are to be ſold ? 

* Elſe—glad obey the Stripling you deſpiſe. 

« This is no age, my Friend, for you to riſe !” 

The Roman now, who once with ſcorn could view 
The pomp of — 1 himſelf as ſumptuous grew ! 
Then firſt prevail'd Magnificence and Dreſs, 

And Luxury was heighten'd to exceſs. 
To pleaſe her Taſte, and ſpread her coſtly Board, 
Fach Clime was plundered, and each Sea exploi'd ; 

In early days that bleſs'd the Roman ſtate, 

"Twas wirtuous Poverty confirm'd her great: 

But now Security has wrought her bane, 

And Wealth and Pride have darken'd all the ſcene ; 
As ſordid Intereſt ſways, your Paſſions move, 

And Av'rice has expell'd the Public Love! 

No Nation now can on your Faith rely, 

When all is fold — your Idol Gold can buy ! 

If Truth a Quintus or a Decius praiſe, 

You cry, Such patterns ſuit not modern days | 
„ Thoſe ſimple manners Sabines might become, 
«« But ill befit the Majeſty of Rome ! 

« A mere chimera is the Patriot's name, 

« Ambition be our guide! and Wealth our-aim ! 
* Riches each happy quality include, 

„Wit, Courage, Learning, Honeſty, and Blood. 
* And he whom Lands or Pow'r diſtinguiſh great, 
«© Has all the Virtues uſeful to the State.” 

Thus Public Good, by Private Int'reſt ſway'd, 
Neglected pin'd,—and dwindled to a ſhade; 
Corruption as it gain'd the venal poſt, 

Strove of its Bargain ſtill to make the moſt ; 
Av”rice the wealthy Province choſe her prey, 
Exaction, Rapine, liv'd beneath her ſway + 
And the lax ſinews of a feeble ſtate, 

Were marks of Rome's inevitable fate. 

O Rome! who in thy glory's cloudleſs morn, 
Couldſt view the Tyrants of the Earth with ſcorn ! 
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When Kings beheld thy Senatots with awe, 
And thy leaſt mandate gave the nations law | 
DejeRed now from Vittue's radiant height, 
Cruſh'd by their own corrupted weight, 

See, like a dying lamp, thy Freedom glow ; 
And wait Ambition's meditated blow ! 

Far ſooner would I tread Caranea's ſhores, 
Where Etna all her fierce exploſions pours, 
Than longer chuſe, degenerate Rome, to reſt, 
A . Native, in thy fatal breaſt ! 

When Virtue once her ſacred Senſe withdraws, 
Weak is the rev'rence paid to flighted Laws 
Where Pow'r but courts the firſt advent'rous hand, 

Soon Liberty forſakes the dangerous land. 

Happy had Rome thoſe uſeful maxims known, 
While yet her Strength and Vigour were her own ; 
But lull'd in falſe Security the lay, | 
And dos'd fair Freedom's laſt remains 4way, 

Till, not one ſpark of Virtue lefe to ſaye, 
She ſunk in Death, — Corruption dug her grave. 


Ferſer by a young African Negro Woman, at Reſton in New-England ; a. 
did not guit her own country till ſhe was ten years old, and has nit bin 
gbowe eight in Baſlon. 


_ SC 0/LiKkET-50-K 
To Miſs A , humbly inſcribed by the Authors 


NEME, begin; inſpire, ye ſacred Nine! 
Your vent'rous Arie in the deep defign. 
_ a a the _—_— fire, by a Role 
e god-like powers l the glowing thoughts inſpire. 
Pak? Pete, I trace thy ſacred ſpring, 22881 
Aſliſt my ſtrains, while 1 glories ſing. 
By ther, paſt act; of many thouſand years, 
Rang'd in due order, to the mind appears ; 
The long: forget thy gentle hand conveys, ' 
Returns, — ſoft upon the fancy plays. 
alm, in the viſions of the night he pours 
Th* exhauftleſs treaſures of his ſecret ſtores. 
Swift from above he wings his downy flight 
Thro' Phele's realm, fair regent of the night. 
Thence to the raptur'd poet gives his aid, 
wells in his heart, or hovers round his head ; 
14 o give inſtruction to the lab'ring mind, 
Piffuſing light cœleſtial and rein d. 4 


Still 


ha 
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Still he purſues, unweary'd in the race, 
And wraps his ſenſes in the pleaſing maze, 


The Hear*nly Phantom prints the actions done 


In the paſt worlds, and tribes beneath the ſun. 
He, from his throne in ev'ry human breaſt, 
Has vice condemn'd, and ev'ry virtue bleſs'd, 
Sweet are the ſqunds in which thy words we hear, 
Cceleſtial muſic to the raviſh'd ear. 
We hear thy voice, reſounding o'er the plains, 
Excelling Maro's ſweet Menellian ſtrains. 
But awful Thou to that perfidious race, 
Who ſcorn thy warnings, nor the good embrace ; 
By Thee unveil'd, the borrid crime appears, 
Thy mighty hand redoubled fury bears; 
The time miſ-ſpent augments their hell of woes, 
While through eack breaſt the dire contagion flows. 
Now turn and leave the rude ungraceful ſcene, 
And paint fair Virtue in immortal green, 
For ever flouriſh in the glowing veins, 
For ever flouriſh if poetic ſtrains. 
Be Thy employ to guide my early days, 
And Thine the tribute of my Ftp lays. 

Now * eighteer years their deſtin'd courſe have run, 
In due ſucceſſion, round the central ſun ; 
How did each folly unregarded paſs ! 
But ſure 'tis graven on eternal braſs ! 
To recolle4, wglorious I return ; 
Tis mine paſt follies and paſt crimes to mourn, 
The wirtue, ah! unequal to the wice, 
Will ſcarce afford ſmall reaſon to rejoice. 


Such, RecoLLecTion ! is thy pow'r, kigh- thron'd 


In ev'ry breaſt of mortals, ever own'd, 
The wretch, who dar'd the vengeance of the ſkies, 
At laſt awakes with horror and ſurpriſe. 
By Thee alarm'd, he ſees impending fate, 
He howls in anguiſh, and repents too late. 
ut oft thy kindneſs moves with timely fear 
The furious rebel in his mad career. 
Thrice bleſs'd the man, who in 2% ſacred ſhrine 
Improves the VO from the wrath divine. 


Her age · 
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To a Lady who greatly admired the SPANISH Pot rar. 


In the Mann of Alonzo de Erxcilla. 


HEN I would thy beavties paint, 
All the pow'r of verſe is faint ; 

Though a hapleſs, hopeleſs Lover, 
All thy charms I can diſcover ; 
Charms are only found in thee, 
Charms which *tis unſife to ſee ; 
Charms which might a Hermit bribe, 
Charms no language can deſcribe. 
Where words no fit ideas raiſe, 
Silence beſt expreſſes praiſe. 
But when I explore thy mind, 
A new world of charms I find ; 
Every virtue, every grace, _ 
There poſſeſs their proper place; 
When of theſe I think awhile, 
Raptures ſoon my ſoul beguile. 
For too ſtrong, too clear a light, 
Suits not either ſenſe, or ſight! 
All we can do is to gaze, 
Sweetly loſt in fond amaze. 

Faireſt Flavia, fav'rite Maid ! 
Let theſe artleſs lays perſuade. 
Not that I am ſkill'd in verſe, 
Or thy conqueſts can rehearſe ; 
But, what I did long conceal, 
That thy beauty's force I feel, 
And in mournful numbers ſigh, 
For thoſe charms by which 1 die. 
Let them tell - what would you more ?— 
That I expire, and yet adore. 


Upon the Earl CHarunAu's Verſes to Mr. Garrick 


HEN Peleus' ſon, untaught to yield, 
Wrathful forſook the hoſtile geld. 

His breaſt ſtill warm with heav'nly fire, 

He tun'd the lay, and ſwept the lyre. 


So Chatham, whoſe exalted ſoul 
Pervaded and inſpir'd the whole, 
Where far, by martial glory led, 
Britain her ſails and banners ſpread, 

I Retires, 
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Retires, tho* Wiſdom's God diffuades, 
And ſeeks repoſe in rural ſhades, 
Yet thither comes the confeſt, 
Celeſtial form, a well known gueſt. 


Nor ſlow he moves with ſolemn air, 
Nor on his brow hangs penſive care ; 
Nor in his hand th' hiſtoric page 
Gives leſſons to experienc'd age ; 

As when in vengeful ire he roſe, 
And plann'd the fate of Britain's foes ; 
While the wing'd hours obedient ſtand, 
And inſtant ſpeed the dread command. 


Chearful he came, all blithe and gay, 
Fair blooming, like the ſon of May ; 
Adown his radiant ſhoulder hung 
A harp, by all the muſes ſtrung. 
Smiling, he to his friend reſign 
This ſoother of the human mand. 


On the Roral Manrxitace Acr. 


UOTH Dick to Tom, —This Act appears 
2 Abſurd, as I'm alive: F 


To take the Crown at eighteen years, 
The Wife at — 


The myſt'ry how ſhall we explain ? 
For, ſure, as Dowdeſwell ſaid, 

Thus early if they're fit to reign 
They maſt be fit to awed / 


Quoth Tom to Dick, — Thou art a fool, 
And little know'ſt of life; 

Alas ! 'tis eaſier far to rule 
A kingdom than a wife. 


BaRtREAawvy X's celebrated Sonnet. 


Grand Dieu ! tes jugemens, c. 
Tranſlated, 


RE AT Gov, thy judgments are n right, 


And in thy creatures bliſs is thy delight; 
But I have ſinn'd beyond the reach of grace, 
Nor can thy mercy yield thy juſtice place, 


Mr. Dowdeſwell's Speech on the Royal Marriage AR, 


— 
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80 bright, my God, my crimſon vices ſhine, 
That only choice of puniſhment is thine. 
Thy eſſence pure abhers my ſinful Late, .. . 


And ev'n thy clemency confirms my fate. 
Be thy will done! let, let thy wrath deſcend, 
While tears, like mine, from guilty eyes offend. © | 
Dart thy red bolts, tho? in the dreadful froke, © 
My ſoul ſhall bleſs the Being I provoke. 

Vet where! O where, can ev'n thy thunders fall? 


Chriſt's blood o'er{preads, and ſhields me from them all. 


A FrxacuenTt of MILTON, from the ITALIAN. 


When Milton, then a youth, was at Flortmet, he fell in love with a young 

. Lady of great beauty and merit; and as fbe under/iovod no Engliſh, he 

addreſſed the following uerſes to ber in ber native language, of which he 
was not then a perfect maſter. 


HEN in your language, I unſkill'd, addreſs 
The ſhort-pac'd efforts of a trammell'd muſe ; 
Soft Italy's fair critics round me preſs, | 


And my miſtaking paſkon thus accuſe: . 


Why to our Tongue's diſgrace, does thy dumb love 
Strive in rough ſounds, foft-meanings to Impart ? 

He muſt ſelect his words, who ſpeaks, to move: 
And points his purpoſe at the Hearer's heart, 


Then, Laughing, at my languid lays — 
Nymphs = thy — 1 perhaps they cry, 
For whom thou haſt a — feel thy praiſe: 

But we muſt underſtand e'er we comply. 


Do thou, my ſoul's ſoft hope! theſe triflers awe ; 
Tell them, *tis nothing how, or what I writ; 
Since Love, from ſilent looks, can language draw, 

And ſcorns the lame impertinence of wit. 


ODE for his MajzsTY's BixTH-Day, June 4, 1772. 


TR OM ſcenes of death, and deep diſtreſs, 
(Where Britain ſhar'd her monarch's woe) 
Which moſt the feeling mind oppreſs, 
Vet belt to hear the virtuous know, 
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Turn we our eyes—the cypreſs wreath, 
No more the plaintive myſe ſhall. wear; 
The blooming flowers which round her breathe, 
Shall form the chaplet for her hair, 
And the gay month, which claims her annual fire, 
Shall rails to ſprightlier notes the animated lyre. 
The lark that mounts on morning wings 
To meet the riſing day, | 
Amidſt the clouds exulting fings ; 
The dewy clouds, -whence zephyr flings 
The fragrance of the May. 
The day which gave our Monarch birth, 
Recals each nobleſt theme of ages paſt ; 
Tells us, whate'er we ow'd ta Naſſau's worth, 
The Brunſwic race confirm'd, and bade it laſt. 
Tells us with rapturqus joy unblam'd, 
And conſcious gratitude to feel 
Our laws, our liberties reclaim'd 
From tyrant pride, and bigot zeal ; 
While each glad voice, that wakes the echoing air, 
In one — wiſh thus joins the general prayer: 
Till ocean quits his favourite iſle, | 
Till Thames thy watry train 
No more ſhall bleſs it's pregnant ſoil, 
May order, peace, and freedom, ſmile 
Beneath a Brunſwick's reign. 


AGAINST LIFE. From the Greek of PxOS1D1PPus, 


HAT 1 road, unvex'd by ſtriſe, 
Can mortals chooſe thro' human life? 
Attend the courts, attend the bar | 
There diſcord reigns, and endleſs jar. 

At home the weary wretches find 

Severe diſquietude of mind ; 

To till the fields gives toil and pain; 
Eternal terrors ſweep the main; | 

If rich, we fear to loſe our ſtore; 

Need and diſtreſs await the poor. 

Sad care the bands of Hymen give; 
Friendleſs, forlorn, th' unmarried live ; 

Are children born? we anxious groan ; 
Childleſs, our lack of heirs we moan. - 
Wild, giddy ſchemes our youth engage ; 

Weakneſs and want depreſs old age. 

Would Fate then with my wiſh comply, 

Id neger live, or quickly die, 


a 
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FOR LIFE. From the Greek of MeTroOnoORvUs. 


ANKIND may walk, unvex'd by ſtriſe, 
M Thro? every road of human life. 

air Wiſdom regulates the bar, 

And peace concludes the wordy war. 

At home auſpicious mortals find 

Serene tranquility of mind. 


All-beauteous Nature decks the plain, EPI” 
And merchants plough for gold the main. D 
Reſpect ariſes from our ſtore; 8 
Security, from being poor. | of 


More joys the bands of Hymen give ; 
'Th* unmarried with more freedom live. 
If parents, our bleſt lot we own; 
Childleſs, we have no cauſe to moan, 
Firm Vigour crowns our youthful tage ; 
And venerable hairs, old age. 

Since all is good, then who would cry, 
« I'd never live, or quickly die?” 


The MISER and the MOUSE; An Epigram from the Grenk. 


q T2 a Mouſe ſays a Miſer, © My dear little mouſe, 
| Pray what may you pleaſe for to want in my houſe ?” 


Says the Mouſe, Mr. Miſer, pray keep yourſelf quiet, Ixscr 
You are ſafe in your perſon, your purſe, and your diet : put 
A lodging I want, which ev'n you may afford, oppe 


But none would come here to beg, borrow, or board,” 


IMPROMPTU, by Mr. Hox Ack Warror k, on ſeeing the Dutch!/+ of 


» Queenſbury walk at the Princeſs Dowager of Wales's Funeral. which 
and d 
* many a Kitty Love his car her ag 

Would for a Day engage; 


But Prior's Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtain'd it for an Age. 


An EPITAPH on the Monument of the late Worthy and Reverend Mr. 
Be1GHTOX, of Egham, who was Vicar of that Place forty fue Years. 


E AR half an age, with every good man's praiſe, 

N Among his flock the fepherd paſs'd his days; 
he friend, the comfort, of the ſick and poor, 

Want never knock'd unheeded at his door; 
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Oft when his duty call'd, diſeaſe and pain 

Strove to confine him, but they ſtrove in vain ; 

All moan his death, his virtues long they try'd, ; 
They knew not how they lov'd him till he dy'd; 

Peculiar bleſſings did his life attend, 

He had zo foe, and CAMDEN Was his friend, 


D. GARRICK: 


EPITAPH, in Patrickfbourn Church yard, Kent, on Mrs. Mary Taylor, 
Daughter of Fohn Taylor, Ei; of Bifrone. She died March 1771, aged 
gi Tears. By Lady Youns. 


B ENEATH this marble reſts the mortal part 
Of her who once delighted every heart ; 
How good ſhe was, and what her virtues were, 

Her guardian angel can alone declare. 

The friend, that now this little tribute pays, 
Too exquiſitely feels to ſpeak her praiſe. 

Yet, wouldſt thou know the pious life ſhe ſpent, 

How many from her hands receiv'd content, 

How many breaſts that poverty had child, 

Her charity, with peace, with rapture, fill'd, 

The village nigh ſhall gratify thy ears, 

And tell thee, ſome with words, but moſt with tears. 


IsSCRIPTION ben the Monument of Mrs. Px1TCH and, which was lately 
put up, at the Eaſt end of Weſtminſter-Abbey, next to Shakeſpeare, and 
oppoſite to Handel's Monument. 


HIS Tablet is here placed by a voluntary ſubſcription of thoſe 

whe admired and eſteemed her. She retired from the ſtage, of 
which ſhe had long been the ornament, in the month of April, 1768, 
and died at Bath in the month of Auguſt following, in the 57th year of 


her age. 


Her comic vein oy ev'ry charm to pleaſe, 
"Twas Nature's dictates breath'd with Nature's eaſe. 
E'en when her powers ſuſtain'd the tragic load, 
Full, clear, and juſt, the harmonious accents flow'd-; 
And the big ＋ of her feeling heart 
Burſt freely forth, and ſham'd the mimic art. 
Oft, on the ſcene, with colours not her own, 
She painted Vice, and taught us what to ſhun. 
One virtuous track her real lite purſu'd ; 


That nobler part was uniformly good. 
Each 
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Each duty there to ſuch perſection wrought, | 
That, if the Precepts fail'd, th' Example taught. 


W. WairEuEad, P. E 


IMITATION of Buctanan, 


ITH lufty Youth when I was bleſs'd, 
Thou, Poverty, each joy deny'd ; 
And now, of boundleſs wealth poſſeſs d, 
Decrepid Age awaits my fide. os 
When life's good things I could have ſhar'd, 
The means to ſhare deny'd by Fate ; 
And now, from nothing I'm debarr'd, 
How taſteleſs ſeems each wiſh'd-for ftate ? 


A STANZA, ex DzarH, by Vorrure, tranſlated, 


EAT H, when in the fields of Mars, 
Stalking o'er the blood-ſtain'd ground, 
With dreadful cries, and horrid wars; 
And noiſe and fury all around; 
Her near approach you little heed, 
When mounted on the fiery ſteed: 
But has ſhe not a different mien, - 
When by the ſolemn death-bed ſeen ? 
| When, fearful, trembling, pale and ſlow, 
She ſtrikes the long ex blow. 


N | G. Gzxecory; 


7% PELICAN ard the SPIDER: A Fable: 


HE ſphere of mild, domeſtic life, 
A daughter, mother, miſtreſs, wife, 
Who fills approv'd, ſhall live in tory, 
And gain the height of female glory. 
To you,—belzeve zn honeſt ſong 
The charities of life belong; 
Thoſe gentler offices, that bind 
The ſocial ties of human kind: 
All praiſes, but for theſe; decry j 
And fame is blaſtivg infamy. 
But chief, o'er all, ye wiſer fair, 
The mother's facred charge revere,— 
Pure heart-ennobling,' bleſt employ ! | 
Whach Saints and Angels lean with joy 1 
7 


* 
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To view from heaven ;—which can diſpenſe 
Oer all the foul their own benevolence. + 
Hail holy taſk !"Tis thine t' impart 

More virtues to the melting heart :— 

Such heights of moral grace to reach 

As proud philoſophy could never teach. 
aternal love Erbe iron - ſoulꝰd a 

Melt at thy touch; the coward, bold 

Become at once; thro' rocks will force ;— 


Nor flood, nor fire, can ſtop their courſe 


Will brave the Lybian lion wild, 

Should danger threat the favourite child. w 4 
Is there, whom faſhion, pride, or pleaſure, 
Tempts to forget the Itving treaſure - 

Who to their own indulgence grants 

That care or coſt her infant wants ? 

What wonder ſhould the ſage inſiſt 

She yields in Storge to a'beaft, 

The good abhor, the wits deride her, 

And read her hi in the ſpider ?— 
Who truſts her nurſling to another. 

A parent fhe ;—but not a mother. 

| — a venerable thade 

The pious pelican had made | 

Her humble neſt; with rapture there 
Inceſſant ply'd the mother's care 

From night to morn, from morn to night, 
Not more her duty than delight, | 
To watch the tender, chirping brood, 
Protect them, and provide their food 

At dewy eve, at morning's ſpring, 
Soft-canopy'd beneath her wing. 

They flept ſecure z—herſelf ſaftains, 
Patient, the cold and drenching rains ; 
Nor felt nor fear'd the furious form, 

Her callow neftlings dry and warm. 
Whate'er her early fearch ſupplies, 

Deny'd her own neceflities, | | 
She gave her young, and proy*d from thence 
The luxury of abftinence. 

In vain the concert in the prove, 

In vain the wing'd aſſembly ſtrove 

To tempt her from the nurſery's care; 

Her muſic and her mirth were there. 

Thus liv'd the till, one fatal day, 
Doom'd all her virtues to diſplay, 
What time the morning's wiſh'd ſupply 
Elades her urmoſt induſtry, «+ 
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She fiſh'd the brook, —ſhe div'd the main, 

Search'd hill, and dale, and wood in vain; 

Not one poor grain the world affords, 

To feed her helpleſs, hungry birds. 

What ſhould ſhe do? Ah! ſee, they faint ; 

With unavailing, weak complaint, 

Theſe, dearer than her vital breath, 

Reſign to famine's lingering death. | 

The thought was frenzy.—No; ſhe preſs'd 

Her ſharp beak on her on kind breaſt, 

With cruel piety, and fed 

Her wondering infants as ſhe bled. 

1% Accept, the cry'd, dear, pretty crew ! 

« This ſacrifice to love and you.“ = 
Mad fool, forbear, exclaim'd a ſpider, 

That indolently loung'd beſide her; 

This horrid act of thine evinces 

« Your ignorance of Courts and Princes. 

* Lord, what a creature . Tear thy neck fall, 

* LN thy peeviſh brats .a breakfaſt ! 

*« Hadit thou among the Great reſided, 

% And mark'd their manners well, as I did,— 

The mother's milk, much leſs her blood, 

« Is ne er the well-born infant's food. 

Why there's. my Lady Oſtrich now, 

% Who viſits in the 4 below, - 

« Knows all the faſhion on this head ; 

Soon as her La'yſhip's brought to- bed, 

% She—elſe the birth would prove her curſe— 

« Gives it the elements to nurſe. 

« *Tis true, ſome accident may hurt it, 

« Tts limbs be broken and dittorted ; 

« Admit there's chance it does not live— 

«« Pleaſure is our E | 

« And brooms and bruſhes be my ruin, 

« Ere in a neſt I'd fit a ſtewing 

« Or, for my duty's ſake, forſooth, 

« To nurling ſacrifice my youth; 

« Ere let my brats my fleſh devour, 

« I'd eat them up a ſcore an hour.” 

Foul fiend, —the lovely martyr cry'd, 

Avaunt! thy horrid perſon hide ; 

Folly and vice thy foul diſgrace ; 

*T was theſe, not Pallas, ſpoil'd thy face, 

And ſunk thee to the reptile race. 
Yes, thy own bowels hung thee there 

A felon, out of nature's care. 


5 "T wixt 
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"Twixt heaven and earth, abhorr'd of both; 
Emblem of ſelfiſhneſs and ſloth. 

Ye Coterieans ! who profeſs _ 
No buſineſs, but to dance and dreſs ; 
Panthciſts ! who no God adore ; | 
Houſewives, that ſlay at home no more; 
Wives without huſbands; mothers too, 
Whom your own children never knew ; 
Who leſs the bleſſed ſun eſteem 
Than lamps ahd tapers greaſy gleam ; 
Ye morning gameſters, walkers, riders, 
Say, are you Pelicans or Spiders? 


De PROGRESS of POETRY: 


E ſacred nine, your mighty aid impart, 
Aſſiſt my numbers, and inlarge my heart! 
Direct my lyre, and tune each trembling ſtring, 
While PoeTr y's exalted charms I fing, 
How, free as air, her ſtrains ſpontaneous move, 
Kindle to rage, or melt the ſoul to love. 
How the firtt emanations dawn'd diſcloſe, HE 
And where, great ſource of verſe, bright Phœbus firlt aroſe: 
Where nature, warmth and genius has deny'd, 
in vain are art's ſtiff turgid powers apply'd. 
Unforc'd the muſes ſmile, above controul, 
No art can tune the unharmonious ſoul. 
Some rules, 'tis true, unerring you may cull, 
And void of life, be regularly dull: - 
Correctly flat may flow each ſtudied rhime; 
And each low period indolently chime. 
A common ear, perhaps; a vulgar heart 
Such lays may pleaſe, the labour'd work of art! 
Far other trains delight the poliſh'd mind; 
The car well- judging, and the taſte refin'd. 
To blend in heav'nly numbers eaſe and fire, 
Would aſk an Addiſon, a Pope require: 
Genius aloue can farce like theirs beftow, 
As ſtars unconſcious of their brightneſs glow. f 
Hail GREECE ! from whence the ſpark etherial came, 
That wide o'er earth diffus'd its ſacred flame: 
There the firſt laurel form'd a deathleſs ſhade, 
And ſprung immortal from thy Homer's head. 
There the great bard the rifing wonder wrought, 
Aud plann'd the iliad in his boundleſs thought. 
By no mean ſteps to full perfection grew, 
But burſt at once re fulgent to the view. 


Vou, XV. Q Whe 
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Who can unmov'd the warm deſcription read, | 
Where the wing'd ſhaft.repels the bounding ſteed; 
Where the torn ſpoils of the rapacious war, 

With ſhocking pomp adorn the victor's car! 
When, from ſome hoſtile arm diſmiſs'd, the reed 
On the mark'd foe directs its thirſty ſpeed, 

Such ſtrength, ſuch action, ſtrikes our eager fight, 
We view and ſhudder at its fatal flight; a 
We hear the ſtraiten'd yew recoiling ſtart, 

And ſee through air glide ſwift the =. Fork dart; 
When higher themes a bolder ſtrain — | 

Life waits the poet's animating hand: 

There where majeſtic, to the ſanguin'd field 

Stern Ajax ſtalks behind his ſeven-fold ſhield ; 

Or where in poliſh'd artns ſeverely bright, 
Pelides dreadful ifſues to the ſight : 

With martial ardor breathes each kindling page, 
The direful havock, and unbounded rage. 

The claſh of arms tumultuous from afar, 

And all that fires the hero's ſoul to war. 

Bold PIN DAR next, with matchleſs force and fre, 
Divinely careleſs, wak'd the ſounding lyre, 
Unbound by rules, he utg'd each vig'rous lay, 
And gave his mighty 2 room to play: 

The Grecian games efnpluy his daring ſtrings, 
In numbers rapid as the race he ſings. © 

Mark, muſe, the conſtious ſhade, and vocal grove, 
Where Sar r no tun'd het melting voice to love, 
While echo each harmonious ſtrain return'd, 

And with the ſoft complaining Leſbian mourn'd. 

With roſes crown'd, on flowers ſupinely laid, 
ANACREON next the ſprightly lyre eſſay d; 

In light fantaſtic meaſares beat the ground, 

Or dealt the pong juice around. 

No care, no thought, the careleſs trifler knew, 
But mark'd with bliſs each moment as it- flew. 

Behold the ſoil, where ſmooth Clitumnus glides, 
And rolls, through ſmiling fields, his ductile rides ; 
Where ſwoln Eridaiivs in fate proceeds, ' 

And tardy Mincio wanders through the meads ; 
Where breathing flow'ts ambroſial ſweets diſtill, 
And the ſoft air with balmy fragrance fill. 
Oh, Italy! tho? joyfal N reigns, 
And nature lauf hs amid thy bloomy plains ; 
— Tho' all thy ſhades poetic warmth infpi 
Tune the rapt ſoul, and fan the ſacred fite, 
Thoſe plains and ſhades ſhall reach the appointed date, 
And all their fading honours yield to fate: 
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Thy wide renown and ever blooming fame, 

Stand on the baſis of a nobler claim. 

In thee his harp immortal Visc:r ftrung, 

Of ſhepherds, flocks, and mighty heroes 2 
See Horace, ſhaded by the lyrick wreath, 

Where every Grace and all the moſes breathe ; 

Where courtly eaſe adorns each happy line, 

And Pindar's fire, and Sappho's ſoftneſs join. 

Politely wiſe, with calm, well-govern'd rage, 

He laſh'd the reigning follies of the age ; 

With wit, not ſpleen, indulgently ſevere, 

To reach the heart, he charm'd the liſt'ning ear; 

When ſmoother themes each milder note employ, 

Each milder note {wells ſoft to love and joy; 

Smooth as the fame-preſaging doves “ that ſpread 

Prophetic wreaths artaind his infant head. 

Ye num'rous bards unſung, (whoſe various lays 

A genius equal to your own ſhould LI 

Forgive the muſe, who feels an inbred flame, 

Reſiſtleſs to exalt her countty's fame: 

A foreign clime ſhe leaves, and turns her eyes 

Where her own Britain's fav'rite tow'rs ariſe, 

Where Thames rolls deep his plenteous tides around, 

His banks with thick ofctading turrets crown'd, 
Britannia, hail ! o'er whoſe luxuriant plains 

For thy free natives wave the rip'ning grains ; 

*T'was ſacred Liberty's celeſtial ſmile, 

Firſt lur'd the muſes to thy gen'rous iſle ; 

Twas Liberty beſtow'd the pow'r to fing, 

And bade the verſe-rewarding laurel ſpring. 
Here CAVE firſt his comic verſe diſplay'd, 

And merry tales in homely guiſe convey'd : 

Unpoliſh'd beauties grace the artleis ſong, 

Tho' rude the dition, yet the ſenſe was ſtrong. 

To ſmoother ftrains chaſtiſing tuneleſs proſe, 

In plain magnificence great SPENSER role : 

In forms diſtin, in each creating line, 

The virtues, vices, and the paſſions ſhine ; 

Subſervient nature aids the poet's rage, 

And with herſelf inſpires each nervous Page» 
Exalted SHAKESPEAR, With a boundleſs mind, 

Rang'd far and wide, a genius unconfin'd, 

The paſhons ſway'd, *. captive led the heart, 

Without the critic's rule, or aid of art: 

So ſome fair clime, by ſmiling Phœbus bleſt, 

And with a tho charms by nature dreft, 


Horace, book iii, Ode 5. 
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Whe:e limped fireams in wild Meanders flow, 
And on the mountains tow'ring foreſts grow, 
With lovely landſcapes cheers the raviſh'd fight, 
While each new ſcene ſupplies a new delight; 


No induſtry of men, no needleſs toil, 


Can mend the rich uncultivated ſoil. 
While CowLey's lays with ſprightly vigour move, 
Around him wait the gods of verſe and love; 
So quick the crowded images ariſe, + 
The bright variety diſtracts our eyes; 
Each ſparkling line, where fire with fancy flows, 
The rich profuſion of his genius ſhows. 
To WALLER next my wandring view I bend 
Gentle as flakes of feather'd ſnow deſcend : 
Not the ſame ſnow, its filent journey done, 
More radiant glitters in the riſing ſun. 
O happy Nymph ! who could thoſe lays demand, 
And claim the care of this immortal hand: + 
In vain might age thy heavenly form invade, 
And o'er thy beauties caſt an envious ſhade : 
Waller the place of youth and bloom ſupplies, 
And gives exhauſtleis luſtre to thy eyes: | 
Each Muſe aſſiſting, rifles ev'ry grace, 
To paint the wonders of thy matchleſs face ! 
So when at Greece divine Apelles ftrove 
Ta give to earth the radiant queen of love, 
From each bright nymph ſome darling charm he took, 
This fair one's lips, another's lovely look : 
Each beauty pleas'd, a ſinile or air — 
Till all the Goddeſs from the canvas roſe. 
Immortal Mil rox, hail ! whoſe lofty ſtrain 
With conſcious ſtrength does vulgar themes diſdain; 
Sublime, aſcended thy ſuperior ſoul, 
Where neither lightnings flaſh nor thunders roll; 
Where other ſuns drink deep th' eternal ray, 
And thence to other worlds tranſmit the day; 
Where high in æther countleſs planets move, 
And various moons attendant round them rove. 
O bear me to thoſe ſoft delightful ſcenes, 
Where ſhades far ſpreading boaſt immortal greens, 
Where Paradiſe unfolds her fragrant flowers, 
Her ſweets unfading, and celeſtial bow'rs ; 
Where Zephyr breathes amidſt the blooming wild 
Gentle as nature's infant beauty ſmil'd ; 
Where gayly reigns one ever-laughing ſpring, 
Eden's delights which he alone could fing. 
Yet not theſe ſcenes could bound his daring flight, 
Born to the taſk he role a nobler height. 
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While o'er the lyre his hallow'd fingers fly, 
Each wond'rous touch awakens raptures high. 
Thoſe glorious ſeats he boldly durſt explore 
Where faith alone, till then, had pow'r to ſoar. 

Smooth glide thy waves, O Thames, while I rehearſe 
The name that taught thee firſt to low in verſe : 
Let ſacred filenre huſh thy grateful tides, 

The oſier ceaſe to tremble on thy ſides : 

Let thy calm waters gently ſteal along; 

Drxnau this homage claims, while he inſpires my ſong : 
Far as thy billows roll, difpers'd away, 

To diftant climes, the honour'd name convey : 

Not Xanthus can a nobler glory boaſt, 

In whoſe rich ſtreams a thouſand floods are loft. 

The ſtrong, the ſoft, the moving and the ſweet, 
In artful Dexeybex's various numbers meet; 
Aw'd by his lays, each rival bard retir'd : 

So fades the moon, pale, lifeleſs, unadmir'd, 
When the bright ſun burſts glorious to the fight, 
With radiant luſtre and a flood of light. | 

Sure heav'n who deſtin'd William to be great, 
The mighty bulwark of the Britiſh ſtate, 

The ſcourge of tyrants, guardian of the law, 
Beſtow'd a Gar TH defigning a Naſſau. 

Wit, caſe and life in P̃iox blended flow, 
Polite as Granville, ſoft as moving Rowe. 
GRANVILLE, Whoſe lays unnumber'd charms adorn, 
crene and ſprightly as the op'ning morn : 
own, who the ſpring of ev'ry paſſion knew, 
And from our eyes call forth the friendly dew. 
dein (hall his gentle muſe our fouls command, 
Ind our warm hearts confeſs his ſkilful hand. 

1 this the leaſt of his ſuperior fame, 

\ 1ofe happy genius caught great Lucan's flame. 
here noble Pompey l meets his doom, 
ud each free ſtrain breathes Liberty and Rome. 

O Apv1is0N, lamented, wond'rous bard, 

The godlike hero's great, his beſt reward: 

at all the laurels reap'd on Blenheim's plains, 
\ tame can give like thy immortal ſtrains ; 
ile Cato dictates in thy awful lines, 

lar himſelf with ſecond luſtre ſhines : 

our rais'd ſouls the great diſtreſs purſue, 

- 11umphs and crowns ſtill leſſen to our view: 
Ve trace the victor with diſdainſul eyes, 

nd, a!l that made a Cato bleed, deſpite, 

the bold pindarick and oft lyric muſe 
112:h'd all her energy in tuneful HuGcuts, 
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His ſweet cantatas and melodious fong 
Shall ever warble on the tuneful tongue: On / 
When nobler themes a loftier train require F 
His boſom glows with. more than mortal fire : 
Not Orpheus? ſelf could in ſublimer lays 
Have ſung th' omnjpotent Creatar's praiſe ; 
With fall'n Damaſcus' fate diſplay'd to view 
From ev'ry eve the ready tribute drew. 
High on the radiant lift, ſee Por appears, 
With all the fire of youth, and ſtrength of years: 
Where'er, ſupreme, he points the nervous line, 
Nature and art in bright conjunction ſhine : 
How juſt the turns! 4 regular the draught! 
How ſmooth the language ! how refin'd the thought 
Secure beneath the Kade of early bays, 
He dar'd the thunder of great Homer's lays : 
A ſacred heat inform'd his daring breaſt, 
And Homer in his genius ſtands confeſt. 
To heights ſublime he rais'd the pond'rous lyre, 
And our cold iſle grew warm with Grecian fire. 
Fain would I now th' excelling bard reveal, 
And paint the ſeat where all the muſes dwell, 
Where Phozbus has his warmeſt ſmiles beſtow'd, 
And who moſt labours with th' inſpiring god! 
But while I ftrive to fix the ray — 
And round that head the laurel'd triumph twine, 
Unnumber'd bards diſtract my dazzled fight, 


So the white road that ſtreaks the cloudleſs ſkics, . 
When filver Cynthia's temp'rate beams ariſe, 

Thick ſet with ſtars o'er our admiring heads, 

One undiſtinguiſh'd ſtreaming twilight ſpreads ; 
Pleas'd we behold, from heaven's ——— height; 
A thouſand orbs pour forth promiſcuous light, 
While all around the ſ. ang fd luſtre flows, 

In vain we ſtrive to mak which brighteſt glows ; 
From each the ſame enliv'ning ſplendors fly, 


And the diffuſive glory charms the eye. 
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On ſteing Mr. BAR R Y Picture of VN us riſing out of the Sea, at the 
1. of the Royal Academy in Fal Jar Ma ehe 8th 1772. 


UCH was the Goddeſs of the Cyprian Grove, 
Such Homer thought her, when he dream'd of love; 

The heaven-wrapt bard, has but in viſion ſhewn, 
What Barry's genius into life has thrown, 

O ! had he ſeen that breathing canvas glow, 
Wich tints that dropp'd from off the living bow ; 
Beheld the goddeſs fiſing into view,, 
In all the charms his raviih'd fancy drew, 
When quick'ning nature felt the genial fire, 
And men and gods were waken'd to deſire ; — 
Raſh painter, he'd have cry'd, the form you've ſtole; 
Yet dread Prometheus fate — beware the foul, 
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T he Hiftory and preſent State of Difſ- 
 coveries relating to Viſion, Light, 
and Colours. by Teſeph Priefiley, 
L.L.D. F.R.S. | 
THE work upon electricity, 
formerly publiſhed by Dr, 
Prieſtley, has given the world a 
proof of the advantages ariſing 
from the plan of treating ſcience 
hiſtorically. Nothing can be more 
agreeable than a view of the gra- 
dual progreſſion of human — 2 ; 
and the gradual unfolding of know- 
ledge, from the firſt imperfect 
hints, to a full view of the whole 
ſcheme of nature. 
However, this method too ſtrictly 
purſued, might, in ſome caſes, 
3 a diſtinct view of the ſy- 
em, which it endeavours to ex- 
lain: natural philoſophy might 
be ſacrificed to its chronology. 
The author, therefore, frequently 
and properly departs from the 
ſtrict chronological method of treat- 
ing his ſubject; and thus preſerves 
the great object of inſtruction, to 
which the entertainment of the 
reader ought always to be ſubor- 
dinate. N 
It cannot be doubted that the 
completion of a work by one man 
ſingly, carries with it the advan- 
tage of an uniformity and har- 
mony, which the joint labours of 
even the wiſeſt muſt want; and 
the great induſtry, as well as know- 
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ledge of Dr. Prieſtley, has ſhewn »; 
in this volume, that the dell. 
reed exertions of an individu: 
may leave us no room to repie! 


that more labourers did not wor: 


in this vineyard, 

We can only join our wi t5 
that of all the learned, that the 
Doctor may find ſuch encourne- 
ment as will induce him to n 
this great undertaking, of er 
the hiſtory of electricity and 5. 
ticks, makes but a leſſer, though 
a very valuable part. The tract 
we {hall offer the reader, hail be a 
general ſummary of the doctrine 
concerning light. 

« The more we know of avy 
branch of ſcience, the let; is ine 
compaſs into which we are able to 
bring its principles, provided the 
facts from which they are infeag 
be numerous. Becauſe, in an a“. 
vanced ſtate of knowledge, we are 
able to reduce more of the e 
lar into general obſetvations e Wert 
as, in the infancy of a ſcicnc- 
every obſervation is an independent 
fact; and, in delivering the prin- 
ciples of it, they muſt all be di. 
ſtinctly mentioned; fo that thoug 
a ſelection may be made, à prop® 
abridgment is impoſſible. | 

Notwithſtanding the vail addi- 
tions that have been mad t6 ihe 
ſcience of opticks within the la" 
hundred years, a judicious um. 


mary of the whole will be s 


'horte! 
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ſhorter now, than it would have 
been a century ago, and yet | hope 
it is much larger than there will 
be any neceflity of making it a 
century hence; as it may be pre- 
ſumed that, by that time, a con- 
nection will be traced between 
many facts, which now appear to 
be unconnected and independent of 
one another, and therefore require 
to be recited ſeparately. 


To be as conciſe as poſſible in 


delivering the elementary princi- 
ples of the doctrine concerning 
light, I ſhall purpoſely omit the 
application of them to any of the 
phcnomena of nature, though that 
be the chief object in all philoſo- 
phical enquiries ; it being my bu- 
lineſs at preſent, barely to recite 
the knowledge we have acquired 
che /awus of nature, as diſcovered 
by an attention to thoſe appear- 
aunces. 

he obſervations that were made 
in the ſirſt part of the laſt period 
ot this hiſlory will authorize us to 
tke it for granted, that light con- 
„ of very minute particles of 
matter, emitted from luminous bo- 
ches. Some of theſe particles, fal- 
ling upon other bodies, are reflected 
from them, in an angle equal to 
that of their incidence, while other 
vartieles enter the bodies; being 
either bent towards or from a per- 
p*ndicular to the ſurtace of the 
new medium, if the incidence be 
oblique to it. In general, rays of 
licht, falling obliquely on any me- 
dium, are bent as if they were at- 
tracted by it, when it has a greater 
depree of deniity, or contains more 
ot the inflammable principle, than 
tie medium through which it was 
tranimitted to it. More of the 
rays are reflected when they fall 
upon a body with a ſmall degree of 


obliquity to its ſurface, and more 
of them are tranſmitted, or enter 
the body, when their incidence is 
nearer to the perpendicular. 
The velocity with which light is 
emitted and reflected is the fame; 
and fo great, that it paſſes from 
the ſun to the earth in the ſpace of 
ahout eight minutes and twelve 
teconds, The velocity of light is 
ſuppoſed to be increaſed or dimi- 
niſned by refrattion, in proportion 
to the degree in which the angle of 
retraction is Jeſs, or larger than 
the angle of incidence. | 
Rays of light, emitted or re- 
flected from bodies, enter the pupil 
of the eye, and are ſo refracted by 
the humours of it, as to be united, 
accurately, or nearly fo, at the ſur- 
facc of the retina, or choroides, 
and ſo make images of objects, by 
means of which they are viſible io 
us. 
When a beam of light is bent 
out of its courſe by refraction, all 
the rays of which ic conſiſts are not 
equally reſraded, but ſome more 
and others leſs; and the colour 
which they are diſpoſed to exhibit, 
is conneRed invariably with the 
degree of their refrangibility. The 
— rays are the leaſt, and 
the violet the moſt refrangible ; 
and the reſt are more or leſs fo, in 
proportion to their nearnets to theſe, 
which are the extremes, in the fol- 
lowing order ; violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red. 
Theſe colours, when they are ſe- 
parated as much as poſſible, are 
{till contiguous, and I the ſhades 
of each colour have, likewiſe, their 
ſeparate and invariable degrees of 
refrangibility. When they are ſe- 
parated by refraction, the extremes 
are removed from one another to 
ſuch a diſtance, that they divide 
the 
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the whole ſpace between them ex- 
attly as a muſical chord is divided, 


in order to ſound the ſeveral notes 


aud half notes of an octave. The 
mixture of all theſe differently co- 
loured rays, in the proportion in 
which they cover the ſpace, ſo di- 
vided, makes a white, and the ab- 
ſence of all light is blackneſs. ' 

The degree in which theſe dif- 
ſerently-coloured rays are ſeparated 
from one another, is not in pro- 

jon to the mean refractive 
power of the medium, but depends 
upon the peculiar conſtitution of 
the ſubſtance by which they are 
refracted. The diſperſing power 
of glaſs, into the compolition of 
which lead enters, is great in pro- 

ion to the mean refraRtion ; and 
it is little in proportion to it in 
tat glaſs in the compoſition of 
which there is much alkaline ſalt. 

Not only have the different rays 
of light theſe different properties 
with reſpect to bodies, ſo as to be 
more or leis refracted, or diſperſed 
by chem; but the different ſides of 
the ſame rays have different pro- 
M ſor they are differently af- 

ed according to the ſides with 
which they are preſented to Iſland 

ſtal. With the ſame degree of 
incidence, they are refi in 
different angles. 

Rays of light are not reflected or 
refratied by 1mpinging on the ſolid 
parts of bodies, but by virtue of a 

er which extends to ſome di- 
ce from the ſurface. They are 
refrated by a power of attraction, 
— reflected by a power of repul- 


At the firſt ſurface of any body, 

s of all kinds are promi beondy 
reflected or tranſmitted ; but if the 
next ſarface be very near to it, ſo 


that their powers of aitraction and 


repulſion interfere, the rays are af. 
fected in fuch a manner, that, in 
ſome particular places; thoſe of onc 


colour only are reflected, and thoſe 


of another colour, chiefly, are 
tranſmitted ; and thoſe places oc- 
cur alternately for rays of each of 
the colours, in paſſing from the 
thinneſt to the thickeſt parts of the 
medium; fo that ſeveral ſeries, or 
orders of colours, will be viſible 
on the furface of the ſame thin 
tranſparent body. 

When rays of light paſs near to 
any body, ſo as to come within thc 
ſphere of its attraction or repulſion, 
an iuflecbion, that is a partial re- 
fraction or reflection, of all the 
rays takes place; all the kinds be- 
ing bent either towards, or from the 
body ; 2nd theſe powers affecting 
ſome rays more than others, within 
the ſame diftance, they are, by this 
means, alſo, ſeparated from one 
another; ſo that coloured ſtreaks 
appear both within the ſhadow, and 
on the outfide of it. The red 13 
inflected at the greateſt diſtance 
from all bodies. There are ſeveral 
diſtances at which the different ray: 
are differently affected by the powers 
that are lodged at the ſurfaces cf 
the bodies, to which they make 2 
near approach, ſo that different 
orders t colours are made by ra); 
which come within different di- 
ſtances from the bodies. Three of 
thefe orders have been obſerved. 

Part of the light which falls 
upon bodies is retained within 
them, and proceeds no farther. 
This is more eſpecially the caſe in 
reſpe& to light falling with certain 
degrees of obliquity on the ſurfaces 
of bodies. Part of this light 15 re. 
tained ſo looſely by ſome kinds of 
bodies, that a very ſmall degree of 
heat makes them emit it * 
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but the more heat is applied to 
them, the ſooner is the light they 
have imbibed expelled. 

Not ouly do ies become lu- 
minous when they are heated to 
ſuch a degree that their texture 1s 
intirely deſtroyed by it, and their 
near approach gives us the ſenſation 
of intenſe burning; but light is 
alſo emitted by bodies which are 
not in the leaſt ſenfibly hot. This 
has been obſerved with reſpect to 
many ſubſtances tending to putre- 
faftion, and alſo in phoſphorus,” 
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Lectures on the Feudal and Enplib 
Laws. By the late Frans 
Stoughton Sullivan, L. L. D. 


NTIL our own times, the 
ſcience of our common law 
lay a vaſt and confuſed heap, from 
whence, with infinite labour and 
difficulty, the practitioner at the 
bar only, extracted a dry unpleaſing 
knowledge, which, though it might 
enable him to raiſe his fortune, 
tended but little to enlarge his 
mind; fewothers attempted a ſtudy, 
which, ſeparated from the intereſts 
0! a profeſſion, promiſed ſo little 
rational, and fo little liberal enter- 
ment. 
Dr. Sullivan, though he has not 
che honour of being the firſt who 
has led his countrymen through a 
Lberal and philoſophic road to the 
#1dy of the laws of his country, 
which undoubtedly is the palm of 
Judge Blackſtone, has the no ſmall 
merit of ſeconding that idea, and, 
as far as he has gone, of compleat- 
ing it, 

The hiſtorical method, which is 
agreeable even in treating the ab- 
tract ſciences, becomes almoſt ne- 
ceſlary, in treating a ſcience which 
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belongs wholly to politieal ſoci 
and efeil life. Themes —_— 
all law, 1s beſt diſcovered where 
the principles of all human condu& 
are only found, in the intereft and 
paſſions of mankind. 

We ſhall not pretend to decide 
which 1s preferable, Dr. Black- 
ſtone's mode of beginning with the 
law of perſons; or our author's, 
with the law of bing, it does not, 
in fact, ſeem to us material; nei- 
ther the law of bing can be com- 
prehended by one totally iguorant 
of the law of perſons, nor that of 
perſons, by one intirely ignorant in 
the law of zhings ; ſome definitions 
and general ideas of both muſt be 
had, before either can be the juſt 
object of ſtudy; and thoſe once 
had, we humbly conceive it to be 
very immaterial which of the two 
roads 1s travelled firſt, 

The nature of our work admits 
only of a genera] account, not of a 
particular criticiſm ; we therefore 
{imply preſent the reader with ſuch 
works as we think worthy of his 
attention. The extract we ſhall 
make from this work, ſhall be that 
lecture, which, treating of the par- 
liaments of England and Ireland, 
naturally makes a diſcuſſion on 


Poyning's law; that link, be it of 


gold or iron, ſtill that great link 

of Engliſh and Iriſh Government, 
The houſe of commons grow- 
ing daily in conſequence, and the 
locage tenants having got the ſams 
privilege of voting for the knights 
of the ſhire as the military ones, it 
naturally followed, that every free 
w- was ambitious of tendering 
is vote, and thereby of claiming 
a ſhare in the legiſlature of his 
country, The number of perſons, 
many of them indigent, reſorting 
to ſuch elections, introduced mau 
INCON» 
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inconveniences, which are taken no- 
Is tice of, and remedied by the ſtatute 
of the eighth of Henry the Sixth, 
” Chapter \ ſeventh, which recites, 
that of late elections of knights 


* outrageous, and exceſhve num- 
«© bers of people, of which the moſt 
* part was of people of ſmall fub- 
«« ftance, and of no value, whereof 
«© every of them pretended a voice 
equivalent with the moſt worthy 
knights and eſquires, whereby 
manſlaughter, riots, batteries, 
and diviſions among the gentle- 
men and other people of the 
ſame counties ſha)l very likely 
riſe and be, unleſs convenient 
* and due remedy be provided in 
this behalf ;”” and then it pro- 
vides that, no perſons ſhall have 
votes, but ſuch as have lands or 
« tenements to the value of forty 
4% ſhillings a year above all 
% charges.” And fo the law 
Rands at this day, though by the 
change in the value of money, by 
the (Sirir of this ſtatute, no perſon 
ſhould have a vote that could not 
diſpend ten pounds a year at leaſt. 
Such a regulation, were it now to 
be made, would, certainly, be of 
great advantage both to the re- 
preſenters. and repreſented ; but 
there is little proſpect of its ever 
taking place: and if it ſhould be 
propoſed, it would be looked upon 
as an innovation, thoogh in truth, 
it would be only returning to the 
original principles of the conſti- 
tut ion. 

Our legiſlature, then, conſiſting 
of three diſtinct parts, the king, 
lords, and commons, in proceſs of 
time, each of them grew up to have 
diſtinct privileges, as to the begin- 
ning particular buſineſſes. Thus 
all acts of general grace and pardon 


* had been made by very great, 
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take their riſe from the king; ad 
relative to the lords, and matters 
of dignity, in that houſe, and the 
granting of money in the com. 
mons. How the commons came 
by this excluſive right, as to money 
matters, is not fo eaſy to determine, 
Certain it 1s that, originally, the 
lords frequently taxed themſelves, 
as did the commons the commona - 
ty, withant any communication 
with each other; but afterwards, 
when it was judged better to lay on 
general taxes, that ſhould equall; 
affect the whole nation, thats ge 
nerally took their riſe in that houſ 
which repreſented the bulk of tic 
people; and this, by ſteadineſs and 
perſeverance, they have arrogated 
ſo far into a right peculiar to them- 
ſelves, as not to allow the lords a 
power to change the leaſt tittle in 
a money bill. As to laws that re- 
late not to theſe peculiar privileges, 
they now take their riſe inditte- 
rently either in the lords or com- 
mons, and when framed into 1 
bill, and approved by both, gte 
preſented to the king for |: 
aſſent; and this has been the pc 
tice for theſe two or three hundred 
years palt. 

But the ancient method of paſſing 
laws was different, and was nat 
only more reſpectful to, but let: 
more power in the crown. The 
houſe which thought a new law c- 
—— drew up a petition to 1! 
eing, ſetting forth the miſchic“, 
and praying that it might be re- 
dreſſed by ſuch or ſuch a remedy. 
When both houſes had agreed to 
the petition, it was entered on the: 
parliament- roll, and preſented to 
the king, who gave ſuch anſwer as 
he thought proper, either conſent- 
ing in the whole, by ſaying, //. 


be as is. defired, or accepting — 
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and refuſing or paſſing by the reſt, 
or refuſing the whole by ſaying, 
li; the ancient laaus be objerwed, or 
i: 4 gentler tone, the king will de- 
/ilvate, And atter his anſwer was 
entered on the roll, the judges met, 
ard on conſideration of che petition 
and anſwer, drew up the act, which 
was ſent to be proclaimed m the ſe- 
veral counties. 

Lord Coke very juſtly obſerves 
chat theſe acts drawn up by men, 
mailers of the law, were generally 
exceedingly well penned, ſhort, 
and pithy, ſtriking at the root of 
the grievance, and introducing no 
new ones; whereas the long and 
ii penned ſtatutes of later days, 
can up in the houſes, have given 
occaſion to multitudes of doubts 
and ſuits, and often, in topping one 
hole, have opened two. 1llowever, 
notwithſtanding this inconveni- 
ence, there was good cauſe for the 
alteration 2 The judges, 
if at the devotion of the court. 
would ſometimes make the moſt 
benefcial laws eluſory, by inſert- 
ing a ſalvo to the prerogative, 
though there was none in the king's 
anſwer ; whereas, by following the 
p:1e:ent courſe, the ſubjects have 
reduced the king to his bare affir- 
mee or negative, and he has loſt 
th privilege, by the diſuſe of pe- 
tions, of accepting that part which 
was beneficial to himſelt, and de- 
nying the remainder, 

| have the rather mentioned this 
ancient practice of making laws, 
becauſc it ſhews how inconſiſtent 
with our conſtitution is that repub- 
lican notion, which was broache d 
by the enemies of Charles the firſt, 
that the king, by his coronation 
oath, iwearing to obſerve the laws 
huet valgus elegerit, was obliged to 
Fals ail hills preſented to him, aud. 


had no negative. ne meaning, 
certainly, only extended to his ob- 
tervatioa of the laws in being. 
For if the words were to be con- 
ſtrued of future propoſitions, and 
in the ſeuſe that thoſe people would 
put upon them, the lords alſo, as 
well as the king, mult be deprived 
of their power of diſſent, and fo 
indeed, it appears, they expounded 
it; for when the lords offended 
them, by retuſing the trial of the 
king, they conſiſtently enough with 
the maxim they had eſtabliſhed, 
turned them out of doors. 

But chough ſuch as | have men- 
tioned is the conſtitution of the 
Engliſh parliament, the form of 
the legiſlature 1a this kingdom hath 
been tor above two hundred and 
ſixty years very different, the na- 
ture ot which, and tke cauſes of its 
deviation from its model, it is pro- 
per every gentleman of this coun- 
try ſhould be acquainted with, In. 
the intancy of the Engliſh govern- 
ment in lieland, the chiet gover- 
nors were generally choten by the 
king out of the lords of the pale, 
the deicendants of the nrſt conque- 
rors, both as they were better ac- 
quainted with the intereit, and 
more concerned in the preſervation 
of rhe colony, and ao as, by their 
great poſleſhons, they were better 
enabled io ſupport the dignity of 
the place, whole appointments, the 
king's revenue here being inconü— 
derable, were very low. Theſe 
governors, however, though men 
of the preatett abilizies, and of 
equal faichfulneſs ro the crown, 
were not able to preſerve the foot- 
ing the Englith had got ſoon after 
the conquelt ; but were every day: 
loſing ground to the natives, down 
to the reign of Edward the Third, 
which is generally, aud, 1 believe, 

l Juilly, 
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juſtly, attributed to the negligence 
of the Engliſh lords, who, by in- 
termarriages, had acquired great 
eſtates in Ireland. The power of 
thefe lord lieutenants was, in one 
reſpect, likewiſe exorbitant, name- 
ly, in giving conſent to Jaws with- 
out ever conſulting his majeſly, a 
power, perhaps, neceſſary at firſt, 
when the country was in a perpe- 
tual ſtate of war, and its intereſt 
would not brook delays, but cer- 
tainly, both for the ſake of king and 
people, not fit to be continued. 

It was natural, therefore, for 
the king, who found himſelf ill 
ſerved, to change hands, and to 
entruſt this exorbitant power with 
perſons not eſtated in the country, 
and whoſe attachment he could 
confide in ; and accordingly, from 
that time, we find natives of Eng- 
land generally appointed to the 

verument, to the great diſcon- 
tent of the Iriſh lords, who looked 
upon themſelves as injured by the 
' antient practice not being conti- 
nued, This diſcontent was farther 
inflamed by a very extraordinary 
ſtep, which this otherwiſe wiſe and 
Juſt king was prevailed upon to 
take, and which firſt gave riſe to 
that famous diſtinction between the 
Engliſh by blood, and the Engliſh 
by birth. This king, and his ;fa- 
ther Edward the Second, had 

ranted great eftates, and exten- 

ve juriſdictions to many Iriſh lords 
of Engliſh blood, for — pre- 
tended to have been done, many of 
which, it is probable enough, as 
che king alledged, were obtained 
by deceit and falſe repreſentation; 
and had he contented himſelf with 
proceeding in a legal courſe, by 
calling theſe patents in by /cire fa- 
. cias, aud vacating them upon proof 


of the deceit, no perſon could here 
complained ; but he took a very 
different method, as appeats {rom 
the writ he thought proper to iſtue 
on that occafion. Quia plures ex- 
ceſſtve donationes terrarum, tt:onum- 
torum I libertatum, in terra Fi. 
nice, ad minus veracem & ſubd,/;n 
ſuggeſtionem petentium, tam per La. 
ward II. quam per regem nunc fue 
ſunt, rex deluſorias hujuſmodi machi« 
nationes æ olens elidere, de concilin fu. 
ritarum fibi afſiftentium, omnes ana- 
tones lerrarum, tenementorum, Gf . 
bertatum prædictarum duxit revoc ins 
das, * de meritis perſona um, 
de cauſis & conditionibus donationum 
prædictarum fuerit informats;, (2 
ideo, mandatum oft jufticianis regni 
Hibernice, quad omnia terras tu. 
menta & libertates predicta per di 
regis juſticianos aut locum lbenentol 
ſuos guibuſcunguc perſenis fadda ſci? 
facias. This haſty ſtep alienated 
the Engliſh Iriſh from the king and 
his adviſers, and though, = 2 
conteſt of eleven years, the king 
annulled this preſumption, the jen- 
louſy continued on both fides, and 
the Iriſh of Engliſh blood, were 
too ready to follow the banners of 
any pretender to the crown of En- 
gland. : 

In the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
that weak prince's miniſters, je:- 
lous of the influence of Richard 
duke of York in England, and © 
his pretenſions to the crown, con- 
ſtituted him governor of Ireland; 
than which they could not have 
done a thing more fatal co their , 
maſter's family, or to the conſtitu· 
tion of this kingdom, as it turned 
out in the ſequel; for to induce 
him to accept it ſo eager were the) 
to remove him from England, the 


armed him almoſt with regal _ 
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ers. He was made lieutenant for 
ten years, had all the revenue, 
without account, beſides an annual 
allowance from, England; had 
power to farm the king's lands, to 
lace and, diſplace othcers, and 


uſe the duke made of his commiſ- 
hon was to ſtrengthen. his party, 
2nd make Ireland an aſylum. for 


ſuch of them as ſhould be oppreſſed. 


in England; and for this purpoſe 
paſſed an a&,of parliament, recit- 
ing a preſcription, that any perſon, 


for any cauſe, coming into the ſaid. 
ad uſed to receive, ſuccour,, 


land, 
tuition, ſupportation, and free li- 
berty within the ſaid land, during 
their abiding there, without any 
grievance, hurt, or moleſtation of 
any perſan, ——— any 
writ, privy ſeal, great ſeal, letters 


miſſive under ſignet, or other com- 
mandment of the king, confirming 
rhe ſaid preſcription, and making 


it high treaſon in any perſon who 
ſhould bring in ſuch writs,. and ſo 
forth, to attach or diſtarb any ſuch 
perſon, 

This act, together with the duke's 
popularity, and the great eſtate he 
had in this kingdom, attached the 
Engliſh Iriſh firmly to his family, 
inſomuch that, in Henry the Se- 
venth's reign, they crowned the 
impoſtar Lambert Simnel, and 
were afterwards ready to join Per- 
kin Warbeck ; and by this act of 
the duke of York's they thought 
to exculpate themſelves. But when 
that king had trodden down all 
oppoſition, he took advantage of 
ihe precarious. ſituation they were 
n, not only to have that act re- 
pealed, and to deprive his repre- 
tentatives there from paſling laws 
rege inconſulto, but alſo to make 
lach a change. in the legiſlature, 


239 
as would throw the —— 
om, wy into his and his ſucceſſors 


hands; and this was by the famous, | 


law of Poyning's. By former laws 
a Parliament was to be holden once 


; a year, and the lords and commons, 
evy ſoldjers at his pleafure, The. 


as in England, were the propoſers. 
This act, intended to alter theſe 
ints, gave occaſion to many 
—_> — indeed, it ſeems cal- 
calated for the purpoſe of not diſ- 
cloſing its whole effect at once, Its 
rincipal purport, at firſt; view, 
eeming to be intended to reſtrain 
— the parliament, except 
on ſuch occaſions as the lord lieg« 
tenant and council ſhould fee ſome 
good cauſes far it, that ſhould be 
approved by the king. The words 
are, that from the next parlia- 
„ ment that ſhall be holden by 
* the king's commandment and 
« licenſe, no parliament be hal 
«« den hereafter in the ſaid land, 
© but at ſuch ſeaſon as the king's 
% Hheutenant and council there 
do certify the king, under the 
«« great ſeal of that land, the cauſes 
1 and confiderations ; and all ſuch 
« acts as to them ſeemeth ſhould 


*« paſs in the ſame parliament, and 


« ſuch cauſes, conſiderations, and 
acts, athrmed by the king and 
* his council to be good and ex- 
„ pedient for that land, and his 
«« licenſe thereupon, as well in af. 
« firmation of the ſaid cauſes and 
«© acts, as to ſummon the ſaid 

„ liament under his great ſeal of 
England had and obtained ; that 
«« done, a pariiament to be had 
«« and holden after the form and 


effect before rehearſed, and any | 


«« parhament holden contrary to 
«© be deemed void.“ 

The firſt and great effec of this 
act was, that it repealed the law 
ſor annual parliaments, and —_ 


— ——— 


— _ — 
—_———_ — 
— — — — — 

— 


— 
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the lord lieutenant and council, or 


ce king who had the naming of 
cem, with his council of England, 


the propoſer to the two houſes of the 


Jaws to paſs, at leaſt of thoſe that 
ſhould ſo deviſed before the 
meeting of parliament. But the 
great doubt was, as there were no 
Expreſs words depriving the lords 
and commons of their former 
rights, whether, when the parlia- 
ment was once met, they had not 
ll the old right of beginning 
other bills, or whether they were 
not reſtrained to the acts fo certi- 
fied and returned. By the pream- 


* bles of ſome acts, ſoon after made, 


expreſſing that they were made at 
the prayer of the commons in the 
preſent parliament aſſembled, one 


would be inclined to think that the 


commons, after aſſembling the par- 
lHament, had propoſed. theſe laws. 
Certain it is, the latter opinion, 


. ſupported by the miniſters of the 
king and his lawyers, 


gained 
und. For, in the twenty-eighth 
of Henry the Eighth's reizn, an act 
was. made ſuſpending Poyning's 
law with reſpect to all acts already 


aſſed, or to be paſſed in that p 


— the patling of which act 
was certainly a ſtrong confirmation 
of what was before doubttul againſt 
the houſe of lords or commons in 
Ireland, whether they could bring 
in bills different from thoſe tranſ- 
mitted by the council, ſince here 
they both conſented to the ſuſpen- 
fon of the act, to make valid the 
laws they had paſſed or ſhould paſs 
in that parliament, without that 
previous ceremon x. 

But in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, by which time this opinion, 
before doubtful (for ſo it is men- 
tioned in the act then made) was, 
however, to be maintained, and 
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ſtrengthened, as it added power to 
the crown. The act we at pre- 
ſent live under was made to pre- 
vent all doubts in the former, which 
was certainly framed in words cal- 
culated to create ſuch doubts, to 
be extended in favour of the pre- 
rogative. This provides, that as 
many cauſes and conſiderations fer 
acts not foreſeen before, may hap- 
pen during the fitting of parlia- 
ment, the lord lieutenant and coun- 
cil may certify them, and they 
ſhauld paſs, if they ſhould - be 
agreed to by the lords and 
commons. But the great ſtrokes 
in this new act were two, the firſt 
explanatory of part of the former in 
Henry the Seventh's reign, that 
1s, that the king and council of 
England ſhould have power to al- 
cer the acts tranſmitted by the co':n- 
ci} of Ireland; ſecoudly, the enac- 
ting part, that no acts but ſuch as 
ſo came over, under the great ſeal 
of England, ſhonld be enaQed : 
which made it clear, that neither 
lords or commons in Ireland had a 
right to frame or propoſe bills to 
the crown, but that they mutt firlt 
be framed in the privy council of 
Ireland, . conſented to, 
or altered by the king, and the 
ſame council in England, and then, 
appearing in the face of bills, be 
re fuſed or accepted in toto by the 
lords and commons here. 

It is true, that both lords and 


commons 1:2ve attempted, and 


gained an approach wards their 
antient rights of beginning bills, 
not in that name, bot under the 
name of Heads of Bid, to be tranſ- 
mitted by the council ; but as the 
council are the firſt beginners of 
acts of parliament, they have aſ- 
ſumed a power of modelling thete 
alſo. The legiſtature of Ireland 
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js, therefore, very complicated. 
Firſt, the privy council of Ireland, 
who, though they may take the 
hint from the lords or commons, 
frame the bill ; next, the king and 
council of England, who have a 
power of alteration, and really 
make it a bill, unalterable, by 
ſending it under the great ſcal of 
England ; then the two houſes of 
lords and commons, who mult 
agree in the whole, or reject the 
whole; and, if it paffes all theſe, 
it i- preſented to the king for his 
27ent ; which, indeed, is but no- 


minal, as it was before obtained.“ 


- 


—— ci 
— 
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Travels, by Joſeph Marſhal, Eq; 
3 vols. oct᷑a vo. 


OME doubts have been enter- try 


tained of the authenticity of 
of this work; nor can we poſinvely 
ſay whether there ever did exiſt ſuc 
4 perſon as Mr. Marſhall ; nor in- 
deed is that material: for if a tra- 
veller has choſen to oblige the 
world with his obſervations, and 
tat thoſe obſervations are worthy 
of an enlightened curioſity, it 1s 
very little material, whether the 
author is or is not a gentleman of a 
good eſtate in any particular county 
of England. 

But undoubtedly it is material, 
whether the facts are founded, upon 
which the writer reaſons; and in 
zuſtice to our readers, we cannot 
bat inform them, that ſome doubts 
are entertained even on this head ; 
yet ſtill the manner and plan of 
trave!ling is ſo well conceived, that 
we hope 1t will at leaſt be an exam- 
ple to travellers, to inform them- 
ſelves thoroughly of thoſe points, 
mn which our country may be inte- 
reſted to have inſtruction; ſo that 
Vol. XV. | 


with all its incorrectneſs of ſty le, 
and with whatever doubts there 
may be of its authenticity, we 
think it very worthy the attention 
of the curious and intelligent rea- 
der, who cannot be diſpleaſed with 
the truly patriotic courſe of life of 
a Daniſh nobleman, whoſe good 
ſenſe has eſtabliſhed plenty, trade, 
and happineſs in one of the before 
wildeſt parts of that kingdom. 

« Here, ſaid the count, is a lit- 
tle town, every houſe of which | 
have built myſelf, and filled them 
with manufacturers. We entered 
it ; he ſhewed me the fabrics which 
he had eſtabliſhed; they were chiefly 
of wool : there were great numbers 
of ſpinners, combers, and wea- 
vers ; they made coarſe cloth, worn 
by the poor people of all this coun- 
The manager of the works 
was an Engliſhman from Eſſex, 
who, I ſuppoſe, the count had 
brought with him when he was 
upon his tour through England. I 
am no judge of theſe ſort of works, 
but the people, native Danes, as 
well as the Engliſhmen, carry on 
their work with quickneſs and in- 
telligence. The count informed 
me, that ” had four hundred hands 
employed upon woollen $ 
— 4 that — up Aae 
of cloathing, which found a ready 
market in this country ; that is, 
ſuch as all the country men and 
women wore. I aſked him how he 


ſucceeded as to profit? He replied, 


very indifferently, if I ſpeak as a 
manufacturer; for had I been a 
mere maſter of it, I ſhould have 
been ruined. What this is owing 
to, I know not; but I ſuppoſe, to 
my not being able to give that at- 
tention to the buſineſs which a man 
would do who is to make his bread 


by it. However, Sir, continued. 


he, 


— — — — — 


— 
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he, I make all I wiſh for by it; I and other purpoſes, among 


pay my expences, and there 1s 
enough left to anſwer all the de- 
mands which are made on me, on 
account of the buildings I have 
erected ; fo that I am a clear gainet 
of the number of people I have 
fixed on my eſtate; and I dare ſay 
you comprehend my meaning ſufh- 
ciently ro ſee, that this was the 
only profit I wiſhed to reap. 

The count ſhewed me another 
manufactory, which was that of 
leather; he had erected ſeveral 
tanneries, which prepared the hides 
for manufacturing into doublets, 
breeches, boots, ſtockings, and 
ſhoes ; of theſe various artiſts, he 
bas to the number of near three 
hundred; and the products of their 
labour find, like thoſe of his woot- 
len manufacture, a free and quick 
ſale in the neighbouring country. 
M. le Count informed me, that 
this manufacture was more profit- 
able to him than that of woollen 
goods. The next fabric he ſhewed 
me, was that of turners ware. He 
had laid in large ſtocks of beech 
wood, elm, horn-beam, holly, and 
ſeveral other ſorts; and fixed many 
artiſts in this way to turn diſhes, 

lates, platters, cups, ſaucer, 

wls, ſcoops, and various other 
articles, which are in common uſe 
among the people in all the adjacent 
towns and villages ; of theſe ar- 
tiſts, he reckons one hundred and 
twenty perſons employed in pre- 
paring and working up the raw 
materials. | 

He has alſo a ſmall! linen ma- 
nufaftory, which employs above 
forty hands, and of which the ſuc- 
ceſs 1s ſo advantageous, that it in- 


creaſes every day: they work up 


ogly coarſe cloths for ſheets, ſhirts, 


lower ranks of people. 

But none of his works ſeeme i» 
pleaſe this moſt patriotic noblem:n, 
equal to his manufactories of icon; 
of theſe he worked all ſorts of in- 
plements in common uſe, whether 
for the furniture of houſes, or do- 
meſiic utenüls; the machines for 
artiſts, ſuch as wheelwright:, car- 
penters, blackſmiths; the imple- 
ments of huſbandry, ſuch as 
ploughs, harrows, rollers, carts, 
waggons, ſpades, ſhovels, forks, 
rakes, axes, &c. all theſe hes 
ed in great numbers, and fouid a 
ready vent for them. 'Thele fa. 


drics employed above two hundred 


men. 
All theſe undertakings employ 
above a thouſand hands, and the 
ſucceſs of them has roved ſo vreat, 
as to fix above two thouſand inhabi- 
bitants in the town he has built for 
them. It conſiſts of about three 
hundred houſes, all of which the 
count either built at his own ex- 
pence, or advanced part of the mo- 
ney towards them, or granted cer- 
tain privileges to thoſe who made 
him propoſals of building. The 
ſtreets are laid out very regularly, 
interſecting each other at right au- 
ples z in the center is a large mar- 
et-place, and in the midſt of it, 
a ſmall but neat church, all the 
town 15 well paved ; the houles ate 
ſmall, but all raiſed with brick, and 
covered with tiles, and make 2 very 
regular and agreeable appearance. 
The bricks and tiles are all burnt 
in kilns adjoining the town, be- 
longing to the count, and the um- 
ber is cut in his foreſts ; ſo that the 
expences were very ſmall, compares 
to what they would have been 1a 
dificrent circumſtances 3 but not- 
N VvVia.ichſtandigg 
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„landing theſe advantages, the 
unt aſſured me, that in three- 
and-twenty years, ſince he began 
theſe works, he has expended 1n 
them the ſum of above thirty-three 
thouſand ducats, which make near 
naten thouſand pounds, This ac- 
count includes the church, the pav- 
ing the town, and the erefting the 
worzs and buildings for the ſeveral 
monufactures abovementioned, be- 
jides the houſes and ſhares of houſes : 
exclubve of this expence, he has 
been employed thiee years in erect- 
lag a handſome bridge over the ri- 
ver, a wharf on the banks of it, 
with warehouſes for merchandize, 
and dry and wet docks for build- 
ing barges, and decked ſloops on 
the river : the tide flows up to the 
town, though at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the ſea; and the count, 
among his noble plans, has ſchem- 
ed the fixing a trade at it. This 
town is ſituated between Palliſberg 
and Wingaard : the river falls into 
the gulph thatRingſkopping ſtands 
on, but he is at preſent employed 
in cutting a canal, about two miles 
long, to gain a better navigation 
into a bay to the northward, near 
Woſborg. By this means, he hopes 
to be able to navigate brigs of one 
hundred tons; whereas he has at 
pre-{ent only five loops, each of 
nfty tons. Theſe he employs all 
himſelf in bringing materials for 
hi manufactures from the Baltic, 
Cugland, and Holland. His bridge, 
warf, docks, and warehouſes, he 
calculates will coſt him ſixteen 
thouſand ducats, and his naviga- 
tion above three thouſand. 

do not remember ever receiving 
ſo moch real pleaſure, as from 
iewing theſe great and noble exer- 
tons of princely magnificence, 
Which infiaitely exceed all the 
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coſtly ornaments which, in ſome 
countries, are given to the ſeats of 
the great, They reflect immortal 
honour on the worthy count, who 
has the ſpirit thus to proſecute the 
noblelt works which Europe can 
exhibit, Other noblemen in Den- 
mark have fortunes equal to this 
illuſtrious count; in England we 
have fortunes double and treble to 
his; but where are we to find an 
expenditure of a great eſtate, that 
reflects equal luſtre on the owner ? 
I muſt conteſs, I never yet met 
with an example comparable to 
this, nor can | poſkbly dwell on it 
in the manner it mot richly de- 
lerves. 

It was the employment of the 
day for the count to carry me 
through all the manufactures, and 
the different parts of the town ; he 
returned to the caſtle to a late din- 
ner. I mentioned taking my leave 
of him, but, with great politeneſs, 
and in the moſt obliging manner, 
he defired me to defer my journey, 
ſaying he had ſhewn me only his 
manufactures, but he had the ef- 
fects of them on agriculture yet to 
let me ſee. At dinner, and in the 
evening, we had abundance of con- 
verſation concerning the objects [ 
had ſeen in the day; and particu- 
lafly on the means, by which the 
count had been able to effect the 
eſtabliſhment of the manufactures 
I had ſeen. 

The beginning of all my under- 
takings, ſaid that illuſtrious no- 
bleman, I found ever the moſt difh- 
cult. In eſtabliſhing the woollen 
fabrick, I had infinite difficulties 
at firſt, in opening a regular chan- 
nel by which to receive the wool, 
for our own was ſo bad, that I 
could uſe ſcarce any of it; and 
then to get people uſed to the dif- 
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ferent works, from picking and 
ſorting for the ſpinners, quite to 
the weavers, who finiſhed the work- 
ing of it. Moft of the people 1 
rocured from Germany and Flan- 
ders; but a few, who proved more 
uſeful to me than all the reſt, from 
Scotland, and two or three from 
England. To all theſe people 1 
have been forced to give great ſa- 
laries, to build them fine houſes, 
and to put up with many irregula- 
rities; but 1 was indefatigable in 
making my own people learn of 
them what they could perform ; 
and the beſt way of doing this, I 
found was to pive a premium to the 
foreigners for every hand they per- 
fected in every branch of work. 
Several of theſe people are dead, 
and 1 have not taken any pains to 
recruit their number; for my Danes 
are now, many of them, as expert 
as their maſters, I haye, however, 
very often ſtraggling parties of 
Germang, who come to aſk work, 
which I never fail giving them, 
and building houſes immediately 
for them, if they continue in the 
mind of ſettling. This has in ge- 
neral been my conduct with every 
one of the fabrics except one, 
which has hitherto been entirely 
conducted and worked by native 
Danes ; but I meditate attemptin 
ſome new manufactures, for Thich 
I muſt have recourſe to other coun- 
tries for a few hands to inſtruct us. 
From the beginning of the under- 
taking, I found the neceſſity of 
uniting the charaRers of merchant 
and manufacturer ; for had it not 
been for the poſſeſſion of a little 
ſipping, which ſupplied me with 
whatever materials were wanting, 
J ſhould never have been able to 
bring my works to the height at 
which they are now arrived, My 


ſloops are ſtrong and well built, 
and run, without difficulty, where- 
ever 1 ſend them, to the Baltic, 10 
England, Scotland, Holland, 
France, and even to the Mediter- 
ranean ; with the advantage of 
coming up into the heart of my 
town. I once had a brig of tw 
hundred tons, but I four d too much 
inconvenience and expence in ſed. 
ing ſuch a veſſel for a cargo of 
more than forty or fifty tons, un- 
leſs I turned trader, and loſt by the 
buſineſs ; beſides, her being forced 
to lye in the gulph, inſtead of com- 
ing up to the town; fo that I (old 
her in Holland, and have found 
my ſloops far more convenient and 
profitable, as with them 1 can al- 
ways take a full cargo of whatever 
they are ſent for. I have a Dutch 
ſhip-carpenter, who builds ther for 
me, and he has fix Danes under 
him, two of whom have worked in 
the king's yard at Copenhagen. 
This eſtabliſhment is not more 
than three years old, but I purpole 
to keep it regular, and even to in- 
creaſe it; they have built me hve 
floops, each of fifty tons, which 
have performed their buſineſs ex- 
ceedingly well, and are excellent 
ſailors, You ſaw two more ou the 
ftocks, both which are herring 
baſſes, built exactly on the fame 
plan as thoſe in Holland; wich 
them I purpoſe attempting the her- 
ring fiſhery; for Þ have obſerved in 
my travels, and you certainly mutt 
have remarked the ſame thing. tha 
nothing Tpreads more induſtry, or 
maintains ſo many eople, as fſh- 
eries; and at the bond time, the 
Danes make excellent ones; and! 
have no doubt of ſucceeding, as | 
have, though at a great expence, 
got three Dutch fiſhermen, uſed to 
their art of barrelling ; if 1 me 
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with ſuceſs, I ſhall increaſe the 
bafles; ad when the canal I thew- 
ed you is finiſhed, I ſhall build 
{me largr ſloops, and a brig or 
two of an wandred tons, for carry- 
ing the poduct of the fiſhery up 


the ſtreigks; from whence ! = | 
t, 


to 12turn home loaded with ſa 
which, by that time, I ſhall have 
fixeu a mirket for. 

My great object is to make every 
_ of my general plan unite to 
orm one whole, by rendering each 
divifon of it the ſupport of ano- 
ther: at firſt, I was forced to ſend 
out my lloops, wherever they went, 
empty ; but as my manufactures 
have increaſed, I have ſent out ſome 
load of them, which have obtained 
a very good market; I have loaded 
ethers with corn, having a per- 
petual licence from the king for 
that purpoſe ; if my fiſhery pro- 
ceeds. I (hall never be obliged to 
go cut empty, which js a very eſ- 
ſential object. 

all theſe works I find have a 
wonderful efticacy in increaſing the 
people on my eſtate. I before told 
you, that the town has above two 
thonſind inhabitants in it, though 
bot a hut was ſtanding there three- 
and-rwenty years ago; my build- 
ings increaſe confiderably every 
yea"; | have a great number of 
brick and lime burgers, maſons, 
nas, and carpenters, that do 
nothing ele but build houſes for 
the rew comers, This work re- 
gulates all the” reſt, for it is the 
irt! provide caſh for, being the 
lest object of all the reſt; and 
What lag is ſpared from this; I ex- 
pead upon the other works, I 
ratled five-and-thirty houſes laſt 
year, zud the number this year 
wil be acar forty, From the ap- 
Plication, 1 have received, I ap- 
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prehend, I ſhall next year build 
above fixty ; but the expence will 
be ſo large, that I ſhall be forced 
to retard my other undertakings. 
You ſhall to-morrow ſee the effect, 
which this population has had upon 
my huſbandry. 

We paſſed the evening in con- 
verſation of this ſort. I he count 
ſhewed me a map of his eſtate, as 
it was when his father loft it him. 
The extent is nine Engliſh miles 
one way, and more than four ano- 
ther; but ſomewhat indented. It 
is a fine variegated country of hill 
and dale, with ſome mountains, 
well wateted with rivers, ſtreams, 
and lakes; and part of it nobly 
ſpread with exceeding fine timber. 
This was the deſcription he gave 
me of it on explaining the map. 

In the morning early, horſes 
were ready for us, and the count, 
riding ſome miles from his caſtle, 
came into a track of cultivated 
country, all his own, at the extre- 
mity of his eſtate, oppoſite to the 
— on which the town is built. 


ere we rode through many val- 


leys, and ſides of hills, all culti- 
vated, with great numbers of farm- 
houſes and cottages, the inhabi- 
tants of which ſeemed as eaſy, 
chearful; and happy, as if they 
had been reſident in England 1n- 
flead of Denmark; — all ap- 
the pre- 

ſence of their lord, and I have no 
doubt but they eſteem him as their 
father, as well as maſter. This 
art of my eſtate, ſaid the count, 

addreſſing himſelf to me, was cul- 
tivated of old, and it is all that 
was ſo; I found it farmed by my 
father's bailiffs. and villains, and 
the appearance it made was very 
uninviting, and the people ex- 
tremely miſerable; I arranged it 
R 3 a new, 
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a-new, formed moſt of the inclo- 
ſures you ſee, built moſt of theſe 
houſes ; and to all the people that 
were induſtrious and ſaving, I lett 
farms according to their ability of 
living and ſtocking ; and 1 found 
very ſoon that this way of manag- 
ing the land, brought me in a bet- 
ter revenue than the cultivating it 
on my own account; for the bailifts 
I truſted, generally turned out great 
raſcals, and cheated me, at the 
ſame time that they infinitely op- 
preſſed the peaſants. In my tra- 
vels through England, I had fixed 
the deiign of letting farms, from 
the great ſucceſs I ſaw attending it 
there; 1 liked the plan every day 
better and better, and by giving 
encouragement to ſuch as tilled 
their tand well, and kept their 
farms in good order, and by ſhew- 
ing no favour to idle perſons and 
ſlovens, I brought them to be won- 
derfully attentive, fo that at preſent 
I do not think you have many 
eſtates in Scotland, or Ireland, 
better culuvated than this part of 
mine, and ſome not better in Eng- 
land. I ſhould, however, tell you, 
that I did not leave them to the 
cuſtoms of their own country en- 
tirely, but procured workmen and 
implements from Flanders, to in- 
ſtruct them in the practice of me- 
thods, to which they were unac- 
cuſtomed. This I did not find fo 
difficult a buſineſs as might be ex- 
petted ; for very luckily, the peo- 
ple I procured were ſenſible and 
intelligent, and pointed out with 
great propriety the courſes of ma- 
nagement molt proper for the lands; 
our ſoil they thought not good 
enough for the Flemiſh crops of 


coleſeed, madder, &c. ut ou; 
rather to be applied tc the e. 
ductions of wheat, baiey, Gs, 

aſe, beans, turnips, cover, ac. 

was entirely of the ſam: opinion, 
and rewarded them for their 
vice, ſending them home, after they 
had fully inſtructed my Dane, in 
the uſe of their implements, 
have ſtuck very cloſely to the ever 
ſrnce, except the ĩntrodaction of 
ſome others from England, de 
have been likewiſe well zpprorc! 
by them. I have given premium: 
for the beſt ploughmen ; tber 
more conſiderable, for the bei crop: 
of all ſorts ; and have bee * 
attentive to ſpread among i n 
culture of turnips and clo. 
the moſt advantageous micans ©! 
wintering their herds of cattle, 

The attention of this fort, which 
I have given to their management 
has been attended with great el. 
fects, for though I have been 
over Denmark more than enc:, ' 
know ſcarcely any ſpot fo weil cul 
tivated as this; and you w:!l 771 
dily allow, that I have found the 
work profitable, when I te! you 
that great tracks of this improved 
land, yield me a rent of 2 duc 
and half for an Engliſh acre; and 
ſome of it two ducats, {whici :: 
from fourteen to eighteen !]:11110 45) 
but it has not been ſo high rcd 
many years; it hath becn ſo only 
ſince the increaſe of my town has 
been coniiderable, which, by pre- 
viding them the market they 10 
much wanted, has enriched then! 
all, and is a ſtrong proof c. ihe 
juſtneſs of the principles 149% 
which I firſt undertock a'! my 
works.” 
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Poryglution in the political ſyſtem of Europe. Pallance of power, In what 
reſpect other flates may probably be aſetted by the diſmemberment of Poland. 
Germanic body. The tauo northern crowns. France. Maritime powers, 
Rowolutions in Saueden and Denmark, Myſterious appearance of the nor- 
thern peliticks. Troubles in different parts of America. Injurrettion of the 
Haves in the Dutch colony of Surinam. Inſurre&ion in the Braxils. In- 
furrefion on the coaſt of Chili, p. [1 
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Needciations for a peace. Armiſtice concluded. Congre/s held at Foczani in 
WW alachia. Count Orloæu, and Oſman Efendi, are appointed the principal 
plenipatentiaries. The congreſs breaks up without effect. The Grand Vi- 
«ir renews the negociations with General Romanzow. The Armiſtice tis 
renewed, and another congreſs opened at Buchar/ft. M. Obreſcoav and the 
Neis Effendi, are appointed plenipotentiaries. Treaty between Ruſſia and 
the Crim Tartars. Turky. Mouſſon Oglou, appointed Grand Vigir. Ali 
Bey, is defeated and driven out of E, ypt by Mahomet Aboudaab e flies into 
Syria, and is affetionately received by his friend the Cheik Daher ; ac- 
unt of that extraordinary man; the avar in Syria. Conduct of the par- 
titioming powers, Enormous exations and ofpreſſions of the Pruſſian troops 
in Poland, [13 


E 


Retro ſpecti ve wiew of the condutt of the court of Vienna avith yeſpe to Po- 
land, from the commagcement of the troubles in that kingdom. I he unhappy 
effets which it had upon the Poles. Unexpetted union in politics and ſen- 
timents, betwzen the courts of Vienna and Berlin; probable effe of that 
Junction, upon the conduct of the court of Peterfburg, The Confederates 
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Jurprize the caftle of Cracow ; are beſieged, and make a long " in it, 
Marſhal Zaremba propoſes to ſurrender upon terms ; is refuſed by the bing, 
and rectived by the Ryffians, Royal ſall-mines ſeized by the Auſtrian, 
Joint manifeſto preſented by the partitioning powers. Specification from 
the Empreſs-queen, of the countries which he propoſed to ſeize upon. Speck. 
fication from the Empreſs FA Raſſia. Letters moron of the King of Pru/F:, 
! 


containing @ deduttion of his rights. Some obſervations upon them. {22 


CHAP. N. 


Declaration from the king and the ſenate of Poland. Its effefts upon the par- 


tit:oning poxvers ; produces a ſecond declaration from the court of Vienne. 
The king and the ſenate, ceverawed by the threats of the partitioning po v. 
ers, conjent to the aſſembling of a diet, and iſſue circular letters, for b 
convocation of an extraordinary council of the ſenate. Mretebed flate of tht 
nobility and inhabitants of Poland, The King of Pruſſia, contrary to bit 
declaration, ſeizes upon the territories, ſobarke, and revenues of the (ity 
of Dantzick ; eres a cuſtom-houſe at the harbour, and levies inſupport:- 
ble duties upon all commodities ; foreign ſhips fopped: injuries to the Briti/ 
traders, contrary to treaty ; grants deſtructi vi monopolies ; ſeizes upon e 
pojt-office ; artful meaſures to induce the magiſtrates and citizens, to 
render the city into his hands. The city of Thorn oppreſſed in the jan: 
manner. noble fortitude of the inbabitants. Conduct of the partitionirg 
powers with reſfect to the helding of a diet, and other matters. [34 


CHAP. V. 


Some obſervations on the ancient and modern flate of the Swediſh gowernme:; 


Great change in the conſtitution by Guftavus Vaſa. The noblenrſ; of GN 
tans Adolpbns's nature. Deſpotiſm fully eftabliſhed by Charles MIt. 
able tate of Sweden at the death of Charles the XITth, Effos jro- 
daceg by the change of government which took place upon his deceaſe. G. 


\ Bip of Lubeck, father to the preſent king, elected preſumptive heir ts e 


crown, upon the death of the Queen Ulrita Eleauora. Conduct of the pre- 


ent King from his acceſſion. Matters preparatory to the revolution. &, 
vt of the garriſon of Chriſtianſtadt, and manifeſto publiſhed by thor. 


Declaration publiſbed by Prince Charles, the King's brother. Maas, 
- taken by the ſenate, and the ſecret committee, for quelling the inſurrecticn 


and approved , by the latens. The revolution takes place in Staci loin, 
and is effetted without tumult or blood. The ancient form of govern! 
aboliſhed, and a r:w eftabliſhed, by the King, in a full aſſembly «of the 
ſtates. The revenues made perpetunl, and al the powers of the ſtate vii. 
tually ladged in the bands of the King. The Diet breaks up. Internal 
government of the kingdom. Rewards and honours to thoſe who din: 
giifhed themſelves in the revelation, 46 
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Revolution in Denmark. Counts Struenſee and Brandt are confined in the 
Citadel ; ſeveral members of the adminiſtration impriſoned ; the Queen ſent 
to the Caſtle of Cronenburgh. Grand commiſſioners appointed for the trial 
of the flate priſoners. Condemnation and execution of Struenſee and Brandt. 
The Jueen conveyed to Stade by a ſmall ſquadron. Peace concluded between 
the Danes and Algerines. Reconciliation between the French King and the 
princes of the blood. Scarcity of proviſions in many countries, Magnifi- 
cence of the Empreſs of Ruſſia. 70 


C HE AF va 


Situation of the miniſtry. State of public affairs. Remonſirance from the 
city of London. State of parties. Marriages in the Royal Family. Parlia- 
ment meets, King's * "0 Augmentation of ſeamen. Petition from 
certain of the Clergy, Oc. Debates thereon. Church Nullum Tempus bill. 
King's meſſage. Royal Marriage-bill, Great debates thereon, Proteſts. 
7 he bill paſſes both houſes. [*30 
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Bill for the relief of the Diſſenters with r«/pe to ſubſcription ; debates 
kcreupon. Paſſed by the Commons; but rejected by the Lords, Enft-India 
C-:mpany bill, for regulating their ſervants in India. Select Committee on 
Eajt-India affairs, Commuttee of enquiry inte the behaviour of the Lords 
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